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EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 


Its rinjsical Geography. *^Seas^ Lakes, Bivers, and 
JMoxintains. 


is inconsiclcrable in comparison of Asia, Amcrira 
or the compact surface of Africa. A mere adjurjct of the 
immense Asiatic continent, the wliolc peninsula could hard- 
ly contain a basin large enough for the Nile, the Kiang 
or the Amazons.'^' Its loftiest mountains cannot be com- 
pared in height or in extent to the Andes or Himalahs. 
If all its downs and uncultivated lands were added to the 
sandy plains of Africa, the augmentation might be wholly 
imperceptible. The Pairopean archipelagos are much in- 
ferior to the vast labyrinths in other regions of the earth. 
The productions of the animal, the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, confined to the same continent are few and in- 
significant. Its mines do not abound in gold, the diamond 
is not found among its minerals. There arc iA)t more than 
fifteen or twenty species of quadrupeds that belong exclu- 
sively to Europe, and these are not of the most useful 
kind. Some animals^ as the horse, the ox, the sheep and 

^ 1\1. Malte-Brnn hy llie basin of a .ili tlio cnuntiio^ ovei 

■ (s branches extond. 
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BOOK greatly improved by the care and iii- 

xciv. dustry of man ; btit the most valuable natural productions 

■* have been imported from other quarters of the world. The 

silkworm was brought from India, fine wool from Mauri- 
tania, the peach from Persia, the orange from China, 
and the potato from America. If w'e are rich, our wealth 
has been derived from the produce or spoils of other coun- 
tries. 

Such is the power of the human mind that our barren, 
rugged and wild region, which nature had only covered 
with forests or enriched with iron, has, after a lapse of 4000 
years, been completely changed by its inbabitants. Their ci- 
vilization, it is true, has betm more tliar» once interrupted, 
but it has been found impracticable to extinguish it or set 
limits to its progress. We attempt in vain to separate the 
gifts of nature from the discoveries of art ; climate is mo- 
dified by cultivation; navigation has put within our reach 
the produce of every zone. Europe, in which tlie beaver 
built in security its habitation on the banks of solitary ri- 
vers, has become the seat of powerful empires ; its fields 
yield rich harvests ; its cities are adorned with jialaces ; 
our small peninsula extends its sway over the rest of the 
earth ; it is the lawgiver of the world ; its inhabitants 
are spread over every country ; a whole continent has 
been peopled by its colonists. The barbarism of Af- 
rica, its deserts and burning sun cannot much longer 
obstruct the progress of oiir travellers. European cus- 
toms and institutions have been transplanted to 0('eanica ; 
European armies have almost subdued t!io continent of 
Asia, British India and Asiatic llnssia must ere long be 
coterminous; the immense but feeble empire of the Pdii- 
nese may resist the arms, but not the Influenco of Eu- 
rope. The ocean is the exclusive patrimony of Europeans 
or their colonists. The inhabitants of the most polished 
nations in other ])arts of the earth seldom venture beyond 
their coasts : our mariners sail fearlessly to the most 
rant seas. 
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We shall endeavour to describe this part of the earth book 
differently from others lc*^s changed hy the genius of tlicir xciv. 

inhabitants ; the jirogiess of improvement is naturally as- 

sociated with historical recollections ; but it is necessary at 
the outset to make some observations on its physical geo- 
graphy. 

The limits of Europe have been considered in a former Tyimlts f)i 
part of this work ; we liavc shown that the chain of the Ural 
inouvuains, the river of the same name^ the Caspian Sea 
and t!ic lowest level of the isthmus between it and the sea 
of Azof, (a level indicated by the course of the Manytch, 
and the Kuma,) arc the boundaries between Europe and 
Asia in the part in wliicli they are contiguous. That fron- 
tier terminates at the Tanais or Don, which for a short 
space separates the two continents. The remaining li- 
mits are more easily determined ; they are the sea of Azof, 
the Black Sea, the Bosphorus, the Propontis and the Hel- 
lespont. The line is taken across the Archipelago ; Tcne- 
dos, Mitylcne, Cliio, Samos, Nicaria, Cos and Rhodes 
belong to Asia ; Naxos, Stampalia and Scarponto to Eu- 
rope. The Mediterranean cU\ides Africa and Europe; 
but it is not ascertained whether Malta, (iozo, Comiuo, 
Lampedosa and Linosa arc African or European islands. 

The question, iu as much as it is conucctcd with the colo- 
nial administration of these settlements, has been agitat- 
ed in the British parliament, and the geographical argu- 
ments on both sides appear equally plausible. 

It has been seen that the Canaries, Madeira and the 
Azores arc in a physical point of view appendages of Al- 
rica, being parts of a submarine continuation from the 
chain of Mount Atlas. 

The new continent was unknown, wlien Iceland, a dc- 
l)endence of Greenland was discovered and geographers 
placed it among the islands in the neighbourhood of Eu- 
rope. The same opinion was maintained by historical and 
► political writers ; but it is not difficult to prove that Eu- 
rope terminates on the northwest, at the Feroe islands. 

Tlie arctic regions, whether they consist of islands or pen- 
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EooK insnliis tliat are soparatcd from our continent by the occau^ 
xciv. form part of North America. 

Enclosed within the limits that liave been described, the 
surface of Europe is at least equal to 500,000 square 
leagues, tweiity-five of whicli are equivalent to an equatorial 
degree — tlie population of the same continent amounts to 
200, 000, 000 souls. We have stated these conclusions in 
roimd numbers ; hut from our want of information concern- 
ing the extent of particular countries and tlie number of 
tlieir inhabitants, onr results eaniiot be considered \ery ac- 
curate. The annual increase in the Euro|)ean population 
is not, aceording to the lowest estimates, less than a million, 
mrn- yy siihjoiii thoso dimcusioits of Europe that appear to 
us most worthy of notice. 

Length from Cape St. Vincent to the Ural mountains near 
Ekaterinehurg, - - 1215 leagues. 

From Brest to Astracan, - - SGO 

Breadth, (Spanish Feninsnla) from Cai)e 

Gades to Oape Or legal, - - 210 

From Port Vendre to Bayonne, (Isthmus 

of the I’vrenees, first aiiguslation,) 05 

F’/c)!!! Cape Colonna, in Calabria, to 

Cape Wrath in Scotland, - - 015 

From t!u‘ Adriatic to llie North Sea, 

(second angiistation,) - - 

From Ca])e Matajian, in Greece, to Cape 
North, (the greatest breadth of Eu- 
rope,) , - - - srn 

From the Black Sea tt) the. Baltic, (third 

angustation,; , - - ofiS 

From the Caspian to the White Sea, 

(fourth angiistation,) - - 48. > 

lUic. Warsaw is the most central of the large European 
towns : but tbc basin of Bohemia is the physical centre, 
since it bounds on the north the great range of mountainous 
districts, which, as we shall afterwards see, form what may 
be called the Upper Countries of Europe. The seas and 
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mimcroiis gulfs that hatlic our peninsula, distiugiiisli it book 
from other parts of the earth. So great masses of water xciv. 
placet! between cliirerent countries, are not to be found in 
Asia, Africa, New Holland, or even in the greater part ol‘ 
\merica. 'They modify the temperature by rendering it 
humi<l and varial)le, promote commerce by facilitating the 
intercourse from one pla( e to another, are favourable to the 
freedom of nations, for like mountainous chains, they form 
iiatural ramparts, Unit have urdortunalcly been too often 
neglected. 

The western or Atlantic ocean washes Europe on the 
west and the north. It is ne<‘dless to distinguish the sca^^‘ ‘‘‘ ‘ 
to the north of the British isles, between Greenland and 
Norway, by the name of the northern ocean, which has 
been bestowed on it by some navigators. The name of the 
frozen sea is also ina|)plirahle to any in Europe, even to 
the one between Cape North and Waigatz Strait, because it 
is seldom covered with ice to any great extent, 'rhe con- 
stant agitalioti of these open seas is the ehief a<lvantagc that 
ihey possess over those in Siberia and America. 

The \V!iite Sea, a gulf that receives the fresh streams ofWi o'^c, 
tliree considerable rivers, is more liable to freeze than any 
of tlic rest. We allude in particular to the western part of 
it, in w Inch rocks and islands are most thickly scattered. 

Its shores are in gem iai low' and abound in barren rocks 
or tui*l)id marslies; like the sea of Nova Zembla, it is sub- 
ject to violent tempests, which setting out from the north- 
east, impel against tin? noi thern extremities of Europe all 
the unknown seas to the north of Siberia. 

We enter, after liaving doubled Cape Slat or the western •• 

point of Norway, the gulf which lias been called the north ' 

or the (xcrman sea. It extends from the Slietland islands 
to the strait at Oalais, and from the shores of England to 
the entrance of the Jutland channel. Its coasts, formed by 
rocks in Norway and Scotland, become gradually very 
low; in many places tliey are covered with sand or full of 
ooze and exposed to inundations or encroachments of the 
sea. Thc3 coast in the lower part of Scotland and in 
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Yorkshire is protected by hills; but in the small gulf called 
the Wash, the sea flows frequently to the distance of a mile 
* into the land ; and the submarine woods on the shores of 
Lincolnshire arc the undoubted monuments of its former 
ravages. The Norc or the mouth of the Thames is expos- 
ed to the same devastations, but in a less degree. All the 
coasts in the Low Countries bear the marks of them, and 
arc only maintained in their present state by the inhabit- 
ants, who have erected dikes where the billows have not 
formed barriers against their advances. The shores of 
Holstein and Sleswick have beini more than once inundat- 
ed; the ruins in tlie island of Nordstrand, which was 
overwliclmcd in 1634. are proofs of the. revolutions that 
have reduced Heligoland to its present narrow limits. 
But the land has been enlarged by the fertile alluvial 
deposits in that part of the sea which mariners rail the 
Gulf of The coasts of Jutland to the north of 

these countries, were perhaps in ancient times more expos- 
ed; hut tliey are now' guarded by a double rampart of 
banks and sandy hills. We have often seen dense mists 
rising from that sea, break into fantastical shapes, extend 
on the shore, and fall at last in the form of saline particles: 
the grow til of trees was thus checked, hut tlie grass assum- 
ed a fre.slier verdure. 

The Englisli and the Dutch have given the name of the 
Sleeve to that part of the sea between Norway and Jut- 
land. It is sometimes, but incorrectly, styled Skaj^er 
Back, a term w hich signifies merely the passage of Rack ; 
it might he Ixetter denominated the Norway or Jutland 
cliannel. It is very deep near its northern shores and con- 
tracted on tlie south by the vast and sandy promontory of 
Jutland, which is surrounded by gravel banks or rocks 
that are considered very dangerous even by the mariners 
of the country. 

Another channel, the Katte-Gat to the south of the 
extremities of Jutland, near Cape Skageii, is narrower 


^ The ?Jouth «f the Kibe. 
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than the former ; it is crowded with islands and rocks, se- uooK 
parates Jutland from Sweden and is terminated by three xciv. 
straits, the Sound, the Great and Little Belts, of which the ■ ■ — 

numerous windings encompass the Danish archipelago. 

All these straits enter the Mediterranean of the north, The Baiiu 
or, as it is generally called, the Baltic ; but it has been 
named the Eastern Sea by the Scandinavians and Germans. 

Its basin on the south is surrounded by sandy plains or 
by low mounds of chalk ; the eastern coast of Sweden and 
the southern coast of Finland are encompassed by rocks or 
quick-sands ; there arc no hills near these shores, the wa- 
ter in the vicinity is shallow^, very salt, and frequently 
covered with ice. That sea receives the superfluous water 
of all the lakes in Finland, Ingria and Livonia, the great- 
er number of rivers in Holland and Eastern Germany, 
and the numerous streams in the north of Sweden, swol- 
len by the snow or the torrents on the Dofrine moun- 
tains. So many tributary streams enter into no sea of 
the same size; on tliat account it resembles a lake, and 
the melting of the snow in summer determines the course 
of a current which runs into the North Sea by the Sound 
and the Belts. At other seasons the currents arc regulated 
by the prevailing winds. The Gulf of Bothnia, which is 
like a separate lake, and the Gulf of Finland, tliat has been 
compared to a river, discharge their currents throughout 
almost the whole of the year into the great basin of the 
Baltic. Impelled in the direction of the current, the masses 
of ice in the interior of the Baltic, often unite and remain 
, in the straits of Denmark. 

We return by the north sea and observe the straits ofniuish 
Dover or the Pas dc Calais and the British Channel or 
the Manche. Shallow and confined, it is subject, from its 
communication with the Atlantic, to high and impetuous 
tides. The Bay of Biscay or the gulf of Gascony need oi b;- 
not be distinguished from the Atlantic, of which it forms 
J part. We may remark the contrast betw^een it and the sea 
of Newfoundland situated exactly under the same parallel ; 
the Polar icc driven by tbe currents on these shores, oc- 
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HOOK casions in summer (liick and dark fogs ; but floating ice 
xciv. cannot enter the Buy of Biscay from the configuration of 

■ the coast ; and the humidity common to maritime countries 

is in a great measure cliecked by the continued motion of 
tlic atmospliere. 

liK ’Midi- Strait of (Gibraltar leads into the Mediterranean, 

that series of inland seas e(|ually interesting from their 
situation, their physical character and historical celebrity. 
The first basin of the Mediterranean terminates at C.ipe 
Buono and the Strait of Messina. It is divided into two 
unef{nal parts by Corsica and Sardinia ; but the (iulfs of 
Genoa and Lyons arc the only places that are at pre^icnt 
generally designated. The depth of the basin is about a 
tiiousand or fifteen hundred fathoms near the s|iort‘s \\l ''re. 
llic sea vaislies the base of the Vyrenees, t!ie Alps and 
the Appcnincs. 

t iiianScM, l'|ie eastern part may be denominated the Italian Sea, 
numerous \olcanic islands, such as the Idpari, Pontia ami 
many otlicrs are scat(<*ivd over it ; and ail of them are con- 
nected with the same, snhtei-raneoii'i fires that rise from Kt- 
na and Vesuvius. The se(ond basin is nearly twice as 
large, but very few* islands or rocks have been observc'd oii 
it. It extends from the coasts of Sicily and 'runis to the 
shores of Syria and Lgypt, and forms in the north two 
separate basins renowned in history and wi'li adapted to 
excite the attention of the physical gi'ographcr. 'Phe first 
Wuiniic is the Adriatic, its bed, if careliilly examined, appears to 
he composed of marble and lime mixed witli shells. I'lie 
Vniiinei- HC'coiid is tlio Ai'i'Iiipelugo 01* White Sea of the I'lirks, 
its numerous and pictnres(|ue islands arc all of volca- 
nic origin. The gulf of the Great Syrtes on the sonlii 
penetrates into Africa: its sandy coasts are lower than most 
others in the Mediterranean ; its vast marshes in the midst 
of moving sands are of variahh' extent and seem to con- 
found the limits of the land and sea. But the most re- 
markable liasiu in the Meiliterranean is without doubt that 
. -ik Sea. of the Black Sea. Iks entrance is formed by the strait of 
tlie Dardanelles, the IVopotilis or llie sea of Marmora and 
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the Bosphorus or the narrow channel of Constaiilinoplc. book 
It is fed by the greatest livers in central Europe, and re- xciv. 
ceives by the strait of Caffa or the Cimmerian Bosphorus,’ “ 
the turbid waters of the Palus-Mcotis, which the mo- 
derns have so inaccurately denominated the sea of Azoph. 

Such arc at present the limits of those inland seas whicli 
separate Europe from Asia and Africa, and facilitate the 
communication between the ancient continents. It is not per- 
liaps improbable that a former strait, gradually obstructed 
in the course of ages by the gravel and alluvial deposits 
from the torrents of Caucasus, connected, long after the last 
physical revolutions that happened in our globe, the sea of 
Azof and consequently the Black Sea with the Caspian. 

The deep waters in the Mediterranean arrive chiefly currents i 
from the Nile, the Danube, the Dneiper and other rivers 
that enter the Black Sea, and also from the Po, the Rhone 
and the Ebro. Tims it receives the torrents formed by 
the melting of the snow in Abyssinia, Switzerland, Cau- 
casus and Mount Atlas. But although its feeders arc so 
abundant, it has been generally believed that the quantity 
of water which enters the Mediterranean from the Atlantic 
is greater than that discharged from it into the same ocean. 

It has been alleged in support of this supposition, that a 
constant and large current flows into the middle of tlie 
strait at Gibraltar, whilst only two feeble and lateral cur- 
rents issue from it. But that apparent influx of the ocean 
is to he attributed to the pressure of a greater fluid mass 
on a smaller body of w ater ; a pressure, which from the 
force of its impulsion, must necessarily displace tlic upper 
strata in the lesser mass. If an anchor be cast in tlic strait, 
a lower current may be discovered, which carries to the 
ocean the supcrlluou i water of the interior sea. The prin- 
cipal motion of the Mediterranean is from cast to w est, but 
the reaction of its w ater against the coast occasions several 
lateral and adverse currents. The straits too from tlicir 
position give rise to many very variable currents. TIioso 
near Cape Pharo in Messina or the Charybdis of the an- 
ciejits and the Kuripus hetween tlic continent and the 
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Caspian 

iSea. 


Coasts of 
Europe, 


island of Ncgropont, arc the most remarkable. The tides 
are in most places hardly perceptible, but they may be ob- 
" served in the Adriatic and in the gulf of the Syrtes. 

We consider that part of the Caspian from the mouth 
of the Kuma to that of the Jaik, situated in Europe ; but 
as two-thirds of its circumference belong to Asia, it has 
been described in our account of that continent. The 
greater number of rivers enter it from the side of Eu- 
rope. Its level is 1680 feet lower than that of the ocean. 

The seas that have been mentioned form in Europe a 
coast lino of 5500 leagues, the extension of the same 
line in Asia is not more than 880. These seas arc of im- 
mense advantage to Europeans ; they separate them on 
the north from the frozen regions of the Arctic Pole, j ‘ul 
protect them on the south against the scorching heats of 
Africa ; they increase the resources of commerce and navi- 
gation^ and place, if wo may so speak, tlic inhabitants of 
Europe in the neighbourhood of the other continents. 
They abound in a great variety of fish, which might afford 
sufficient nourishment for a fifth part of the European po- 
pulation. Their superficial extent may be estimated in the 
following manner : 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


Square liOaf^ucs, 
Twenty- five equal (u 
a Degree. 


1. Western part to Cape Buono and the Strait 
of Messina, .... 

42,680 

2. Tlic Adriatic, .... 

8,180 

3. Tlic Archipelago and the Propontis, 

10,120 

4. Great Basin or Eastern part, 

71,000 

Total Superficies of the Mediterranean, 

131,980 

The Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, 

23,750 

The Caspian Sea, .... 

18,600 

The White Sea, .... 

5,000 

The Baltic, ..... 

17,680 

Gulf of Bothnia, . . , , 

5,100 
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Oulf of J iiilcindj • • • • • 

The Kattc-Gat, the Sound, tlic two Belts, the 
branches of the sea between the Danish and 
Holstein islands, and the channel between Den- 
mark and Norw^ay to Cape Lindencss, 

The German Ocean, limited by Cape Stat in Nor- 
way, the Shetland islands, and Cape Lindencss, 
The Irish Channel, • • • . 

The British Channel, • • • • 


2,300 BOOK 
XGIV. 


2,680 

32,000 

3,400 

3,700 


The great number of fresh water lakes in several coun- 
tries of Europe forms another characteristic of its physical 
geography ; all the lakes, it is true, are not equal in extent 
to those in North America. The first of these regions lies 
to the soutli of the Wolga, the west of the Baltic and the 
south-east of the White sea. The following are the prin- 
cipal Lakes : — 



Squaie Leagues. 

Lake Ladoga, 

• 

830 

Onega, 

• 

430 

Bielo Oscro, 

• 

70 

Kubensk, Latscha, and Woja, 

• 

80 

Five others between Kargapol and the White Sea, 
Lakes, AVig, Seg, Ando, and seven to the north- 

75 

west of the Onega, 

. 

100 

Lake Peipus, 

. 

110 

Huron, .... 

. 

36 

— W irtz, .... 

• 

10 

Five in the government of Plescow, 

• 

10 

Lake Saima in Finland, 

• 

210 

Kuopio, .... 

. 

80 

Lexa, .... 

. 

30 

' !Kolkis, • • . • 

• 

70 

Tavasiic, 

. 

20 

XJlea, • • • • 

• 

30 

Twelve others, 


60 

Sum Total of square leagues, 


2,251 
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BOOK Tlio surface of tlicm all is nearly equal to that of tlie 
xoiv. jjf Finland. 

7 The Lakes in Scandinavia arc not so larffe, but more nu- 
ianJalics. iiicrous than tlioso wliich have been now enumerated. The 
extent of Wener is about 280, of the Wetcr, 110, of the 
Moclar, 100, and of the Scandinavian lakes, from 700 to 
800 square leagues. They are, with the exception of one 
or two, placed on the southern and eastern sides of the 
mountainous cliain that traverses the country. Tliosc in 
northern Russia, on the contrary, arc situated on the west- 
ern sides of the mountains. All of them flow into the Bal- 
tic, and are the sources which supply that inland sea. 

‘ Lakes to Many small lakes are scattered over the countries to the 
iiiesoutiiofg^y^jj the Baltic. More than four hundred liave been 

the Baltic. 

counted in Mecklenburg, Ukraine, in the interior of Pomc- 
rania and eastern Prussia. Some of them which have no 
outlet to the sea, are not unlike marshes, they lie in low 
vallies, formed by the sinking of argillaceous and sandy 
Alpine land. There aro fewer in the Alpine chain than in tlio 

lakes. Scandinavian mountains. We observe on the southern 


sides of the Alps, the lake Maggiorc about 20 square 
leagues in circumference, those of Lugano, Como, Lecce, 
Iseo and Garda, the surface of the last is equal to 24 ; tlicir 
whole superficial extent together with that of others less 
considerable, may amount to 80 square leagues. Tlic 
lakes on the northern sides of tlic Alps arc more nume- 
rous ; that of the Four Cantons occupies a space of 
about 13 square leagues; among others we may mention 
those of Thun, Brientz, Ts'eufchatcl, which is not less 
than 15, those of Biel, Zug, Sursec, Zurich, Wallen- 
stadt, Greiflcnsec and Constance, of w liicii the superficies is 
more than 38. There arc five or six in Upper Suabia, 
twelve in Bavaria, the most remarkable aro the lakes 
of Amner and Chiem ; lastly, we have to notice those 
in Austria or the lakes of Atter, Abend, llallstadt and 
others to the cast of Salzburg. Their surfaces may be 
estimated at 180 square leagues. The Jakes of Geneva 
and Annecy arc situated on the western side of the Alps, 
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tlic former covers an area of 44 square leagues ; the rest book 
arc too insignificant to merit attention. xciv. 

There are four or five small lakes in the peninsula of Ita- 
ly, in the middle of the cliain of the Appenines, and all of lakes, 
them arc of a circular form and encompassed by steep 
rocks. The Italian geologists consider them the monu- 
ments of a volcanic revolution which must have taken 
place in the centre of the peninsula. The number of lakes 
in the western parts of Europe is inconsiderable, particular- 
ly in Portugal, Spain, Franco and England. The con- fiish lakes, 
trast in Ireland is striking, one of the Irisli lakes is not less 
than that of Zurich, ten or twelve others exclusively of 
tlic fens or bogs which shall afterwards be more fully de- 
scribed, occupy a hundredth part of the territory in that 
island. 

The European rivers have been compared in a tabic pro- 

i__ .. .. 't il 1-1 be- 

added to this book, some of the general results which arciAtou thu 
there presented, may now be mentioned. hia^nu 

If all the rivers in Europe be taken as . 1.000 

Those which flow into the Black Sea arc, 0,273 

Into the Mediterranean, including the Archi- 
pelago and the Adriatic, . . 0.144 

Into the Atlantic Ocean, . . 0.131 

Into the North Sea, . . . 0.110 

Into the Baltic, . . . 0.129 

Into the Northern Ocean, . . 0.048 

Into the Caspian, • . . 0.103 

Some conclusions may be derived concerning tlic six ThcsKiar 
largest rivers in Europe, from the hydrographical works 
that have been published concerning our continent. 

The w^ater discharged from the Wolga, • 0.144 

From the Danube, . . . 0.124 

From the Dneiper, . . . 0.061 

From the Don, • ... 0.052 

From the Rhine, . . . 0.030 

f From the Dwina, . . . 0.021 

These results depend on the course of each river and 
that of its feeders ; it is necessary however to take into 
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B<x)K consideration the lakes that flow from tliem ; but without 
xciv. rcfci’cnco to that circumstance, our calculation as to the 
six largest rivers in Europe may be considered sufliciently 
accurate. The other rivers next to those which have been 
enumerated, are the Po, the Klione, the Ebro, tlie Gua- 
dalquiver, the Tagus, the Loire, the Elbe and the Vis- 
tula, but all of them united are not ccpial to the Wolga. 
The Kama, a mere feeder of the Wolga, and one that is 
little known, is not less than the Rhine, a river celebrated 
in history. The Seine, with all its tributary streams, does 
not make up 0.0U9 of all the European rivers. 

Kii.opcnn Wc pass from our imperfect account of the rivers to that 
invuntdiiis. European mountains ; the Ural range, which is com- 

mon to us with Asia, has been described in a preceding vo- 
lume. It docs not form a continuous lino on the side of 
Europe, but resembles a number of hills rising insensibly 
from the centre of Russia in an eastern and north-eastern 
direction; although their summits are broken or ill-defined, 
they are placed on an elevated base, and their absolute le- 
vel is not less than that of the mountains in Silesia and 
Saxony; their greatest heiglit is equal to 7000 feet. The 
hills or rocks tliat traverse Russia arc not visibly connect- 
ed witli the Ural or any European range. 

The table-land of Waldai, from wbicb the AVolga de- 
scends to the Caspian, the Dwina to (he llaltic and the 
Dneiper to tlic Rlack Sea, is a lofty plain crowned with 
hills from twelve to thirteen hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. It becomes mucli lower on the side of Poland ; 
the sources of the Beresina, the Neinien and tlie Pripetis 
are situated on a plain of which the inclination is imper- 
ceplihle, and the heiglit not more than two hundred feet 
above the sea at the mouth of tliese rivers. The elevation 
of the granite rocks which are connected with the Carpa- 
thian mountains and divide llie course of the Unciper, is 
also very low, it cannot be distinguislied near tlic shores at 
the sea of Azof. 

Tiif Do- The Dofrincs, or the Scandinavian Alps, arc better 
til .in j^^^j,ked than die Ural chain, but as completely isidatcd 
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from the other mountains in Europe. The whole range hook 
extends from Cape Lindeness or the southern point of xciv. 

Norway to Cape North in the island of Mageroe. The 

central mountains are more closely connected. Lapland 
and the south-west of Norway arc crow^ied by two separate 
cliains. Steep rocks, frightful precipices, liigh cataracts, 
and glaciers recall to our recollection the lofty mountains on 
our globe; tlic same range abounds in picturesque beauties; 
but its most elevated summits are not more than seven or 
eight thousand feet above the level of the sea. The Seves 
an inland branch, which bound Norvs^ay and Sweden, enter 
into tho latter kingdom and terminate in a number of hills. 

Others which traverse Lapland and arc connected with 
Finland, arc lost round the numerous lakes in that country. 

The Grampian or Caledonian mountains form, like those The Caic- 
in Wales, a separate group of several small and parallel 
chains, their greatest elevation does not amount to 5000 
feet. These chains are without doubt connected by a sub- 
marine continuation with the rocks in the Orkney, Shetland 
and perhaps the Feroo islands; their general direction is 
from southwest to northeast. 

The Cambrian mountains in the principality of Wales, 
and those in the north west of Englsind, are lower than the 
Caledonian range. 

A plain extends on the north Jind the cast of Europe, two (umt 
distinct chains, those of Caledonia and Scandinavia rise 
above it. Tho south and the centre of the same continent 
present a very different character. All tlic mountains, from 
tlie pillars of Hercules to the Bosphorus, from Etna to 
Blocksbcrg arc so many parts of the same series. We 
shall however both on account of several physical consi- 
derations and in conformity to the common metlmd, divide 
them into four ranges. 

Tliat of the Alps is tho most remarkable and most cen- Th' Aip . 
tral of them all. Mount Blanc, the bigbest mountain in 
Europe, is situated in tlic principal Alpine chain. The 
length of tlie line from Mount Ventoux in Dauphiiiy to 
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KOOK Mount Kalilenberg in Austria, is about GOO miles. Tlie 
xciv. Jjciglit of the summits is from ten Ibousand to [iftcen tlious- 
and feet ; that of the passages across the principal chains 
is generally from live to six thousand. But the elevation 
of the i)lains on the north of the Alps, in Switzerland and 
Bavaria, is ab(mt a thousand, and in some places two thous- 
and feet, wliile those in Lombardy and Hungary, whicli 
bound the Alpine range on the south and the east, are not 
much higher than the level of the sea. Perpetual ice com- 
mences at an elevation between seven and eight thousand 
feet, and forms in the centre of the Alps frozen seas like 
those at the poles. The ice disappears at a height above 
10,800 feet, tho atmospheric vapour is congealed as it de- 
scends, and covers the ground with eternal snow. T' e 
great depth of the Alpine lakes is peculiar to these moun- 
tains, one of them, the lake of Achen is not less than 1800 
feet in depth. The phenomena which the structure of the 
Alps exhibits, tho imposing beauties which their different 
aspects present, their influence on climate and on the move- 
ments of waters, cannot at present occupy our attention ; it 
is only our object to determine their position. 

Tho Appo- The Appenines on the south and the chains connected 

limes. them, which may be called the Sub JJppciiines, form 

the southern branch of the Alpine series, of wdiich the height 
is from four to nine thousand feetj but some of the moun- 
tains in the neighbouring islands arc higher than 10,000. 
Tiiosc in Sicily are evidently connected with the Appenines, 
and the elevation of the highest or of Etna, is partly to be 
attributed to volcanic eruptions. But it is as yet uncertain 
whether or not there are mountains of an equal height in 
Sardinia 5 the connexion between the Corsican and Sardini- 
an chains is also imperfectly known. 

Dinarian An eastern branch of the Alps passes between the feeders 
of the Danube and the Adriatic Sea, and unites the chain 
with tliat of Mount Ilcmus. These mountains arc very 
narro w in many parts of Carniola and Dalmatia ; the height 
of their summits is from seven to ten thousand feet. 
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Tlio nortlicrn branch of tlie Alps includes the chain of book 
Jura from ticncva to Hale, and that of Vogcscs or Vosges, xciv. 
from liaiiffres to the neighbourhood of Mayence. The last" “ 

^ • • • . • 1 ^ Jura, \ 08 

of these is connected with the inonntairis in central Ger- ges. 
many and consequently with the Carpathian range, which 
joins the Alps in Austria. 

The cliain of Cevennes and Its dependences, the vol- TheCeveu 
canic mountains of Auvergne, are considered a branch"^®* 
of the Alps, although tliey arc united to the Pyrenees by 
tlie Plack mountain and separated from the Alps by the 
narrow valley of the Rhone. 

The peninsula of the Pyrenees is formed by a central Pyi^nee«. 
plain of about 1000 or 1500 feet in height, and on it 
are placed groups of mountains and different chains dis- 
tinctly marked. The Pyrenees in the north, and the The Aipn 
Alpujarras or the Sierra Mvada^ in the south, may 
be compared to tlic two outer bulwarks of the base. 

The elevation of the first or the Pyrenees, is about 9000 
or 10,000 feet, the second arc from 10,000 to 11,000, near 
tlie centre. Rut tliat height does not extend to a great 
distance, as in the Alps ; and the Pyrenees are not nearly 
equal to them in breadth ; on that account the phenomena 
of ice and perpetual sno>v arc not so remarkable. The 
mountains in Gallicia and in Asturias arc imperfect- 
ly known, tiic intermediate chains or the Gnadarama be- 
tween the two Castilles, the Sierra Morena to the north of 
Andalusia, and the Estrelhas in Portugal are not higher 
than 5000 or GOOO feet. Wc shall examine in our descrip- 
tion of the particular countries in which they are situated, 
their mutual positions and supposed relations, for some 
of them, it may be remarked, have not been deter- 
mined. It is sufficient to observe at present that w^c are 
not entitled to conclude that there is any connexion be- 
tween the Pyrenees and Mount Atlas, or even between the 
Azores and the Canaries. 

Mount Hemus and its branches are situated at the other Mount 
extremity of Europe in a peninsula not so well defined as 
that of Spain. In the present defective state nf our know- 
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BOOK ledge, the Despoti-Dag or the ancient Scomius, north of Ma- 
xciv. ccdouisi, iiiaj'’ be considered the centre from which four chains 
extend. The first is that of the Alhaiio-Dalmatian moun- 
tains, whicli arc attached to tl\e x\lps •, the second or the 
range of Hemas stretches out in an eastern direction until 
it is abruptly lost in the waters of the Euxinc ; the third, or 
(ho inland chain of liliodopc separates l'hi*acc from the 
jEgean sea ; tlic fourth is distinguished by the poetic names 
oivinpu?, of Olympus, rindus, Octa, Parnassus, Helicon and Lyese- 

l’llUtU^,vVC, . * ■ . 1 . 1 1 1^ XI A 

US, It crosses Greece and passes into the islands ot the Ar- 
chipelago. As the Hellenic mountains have never been ac- 
curately measured, it is impossible to determine whether or 
not they arc higher than the Ajipenines ; we arc, however, 
inclined to believe that they are, from the long continuanc: 
of snow on them. 

MU 'iiui * The Carpathian and Hercynian mountains are separat- 
iieuyiiian. cd from the Alps and Hemus by the Danube, and in two 
places, the first in Austria, the second between Servia and 
SValachia, the branches of these mountains contract the 
bed of the river, and form several narrow passes. The 
whole range may be supposed the forepart of the Alps, 
the highest summits that liave been measured, are not more 
than 9000 feet ; hut the general elevation is from four to 
five thousand, or, in other words, the same as the passages 
across the Alpine chain. Tiieir breadth is considerable, 
they bound immense plains or enclose higli vallies, such as 
those of Ilohemia and Transylvania. No other mountains 
in Europe are so rich in gold, silver and copper. Their 
height is not comparatively great, no glaciers have heen 
observed on them ; they arc not very steep, and there are 
none of these cavities which ser\c as reservoirs for the deep 
lakes in tlie Alps and the Dofrines. I'hc Transylvanian 
mountains form the principal part of the range, they are 
not at present distinguished by any particular name ; 
in ancient times they were called the Bastarnian Alps ; the 
other parts are the Carpathian or Crapack mountains be- 
tween Hungary and Poland, the Siidetcs or the hills of 
the giants between Silesia and Bohemia, the metallic moun- 
tains or the Ertxhurge^ between the last country and Sax- 
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onyt and lastly, the different small chains in central Gcr- book 
many, formerly included in the Ilercynian forest. xciv. 

It is not improbable that it may be one day shown that 
the Carpathian mountains and the chain of Hemus are 
adjuncts of the great Alpine range. The Pyrenees, on the 
other hand, may be considered a separate chain, distin- 
guished by the central and lofty plain which resembles that 
in Asia Minor ,• but the correctness of this hypothesis can 
only be ascertained by a greater number of observations; 
a change of classification at present might be tiresome, at 
all events it could not be attended with any advantage. 

It is not easy to discover in what the plains of Europe European 
differ from many in otlier parts of tlie earth, unless it bei'^^“'^' 
that they are in general smaller than those in Asia, Africa, 
and America. The most extensive arc Wallachia and Bul- 
garia, or those on the lower Danube and the Hungarian 
plain on the same river, which, as it must have been at one 
time the basin of a salt water lake, is perhaps the most re- 
markable in the world. The valley of the Po occupies the 
third place as to size ; but its rich cultivation has been in 
few countries equalled, and in none surpassed. The plain 
of the Rhine between Bale and Mayence is of an elliptical 
shape, and the circular basin of Bohemia may be compared 
to the famous valley of Cashmere. The vallies on the 
plain of the Upper Rhine are the largest of any on what is 
strictly termed the Alpine chain; but the valley of Carin- 
thia, although less celebrated in romance, docs not yield to 
it in picturesque scenery. We might anticii)ate our parti- 
cular account of different countries, were we to enumerate 
other plains less extensive; but it may be remarked that the 
vallies in Norway and Scotland are generally circumscrib- 
ed by long and narrow outlines, and near the centre of 
many of them arc situated lakes of the same form. 

We are led to conclude from this summary of European i pper and 
orography, that our quarter of the world is naturally 
divided into two parts, the vpper and the lower, and 
that division is not loss important in physical geography 
than in its relation to the history of man. A vast plain, 
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BOOK h*om London and Paris to Moscow and Astracan^ lies open 
xciv. to the invasions of Asiatic nations ; it is subject to the al- 
ternate influL*nccs of Siberian and Oceanic atmospheres ; its 
lowness renders it warmer and more habitable than the 
table land of Tartary, which is placed under tho same pa- 
rallel. A continuation of elevated land extends from Lis- 
bon to Constantinople, and the direction of its heights and 
declivities is very different in different places; some parts 
are exposed to cold and northern winds, others are visited 
by the genial and refreshing breezes of tho south. Nations 
arc everywhere separated by natural barriers, defiles must 
be crossed, and gulfs must he passed. That remark is es- 
pecially applicable to our continent; were it not for the 
roads on which so much labour has been employed, the com- 
munication must have been \ery difficult between the coun- 
tries on the north and south of the Alps, in every season of 
the year. But, on the other hand, no natural obstacles 
impede during the winter, tho heavy wagon or the light 
carriage in the jilains of lower Europe; on that account, 
perhaps, the inhabitants of the north are more addicted to 
travelling than the people in the south. Both arc favoured 
by nature. But all tho jiroductions of our continent are 
united in upper Europe ; the northern declivities and the 
elevated points on the central chains bear the plants that arc 
found in the Iiiglicst latitudes of lower Europe; that portion 
of the same continent docs not yield such variety of pro- 
duce, but its plains arc more extensive, and its culture is 
more uniform. Wc shall reserve, however, such discussions 
for the next book, and close our observations with the fol- 
lowing remark. If the ocean rose fifteen or sixteen hundred 
feet, northern Europe would be submerged, tlic Euxinc and 
the Caspian would join the Baltic and the north sea ; south- 
ern Europe, on the contrary, being higher than the level of 
the waters, might form one or two large and high islands. 
The contrast, however, is not complete, the distinction be- 
tw'een the European divisions might be destroyed by the 
two great vallics of Hungary and Lombardy, and two 
mountainous countries, Norw^ay and Scotland. 
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Some of the results connected with the physical geo- 
graphy of Europe arc marked in the Bubjoined tables. 

Table of different IHvers in Europe. 


Inclinations. 


Rivers. 


I. Euro- 
pean PAKT 
OF THE 

Frozen 

Ocean. 


f 


I. North-west declivi- 
ty of tlio Ural nioun- J. Petzora, 
tains. 

II. Northern declivity ' 
of the Russian ridge, 
basin of the Wiiite Sea. 

III. North-cast ofj 
Scandinavia. 

1. Eastern iiiclina- 
lion of Scandinavia niHl j 


Course. — Miles. 


450 


( 


Metzen, 

Dwina, 

Onega^ 

Taiia^ 


Tornco, 

I.iusua, 


western of Finland. Ra- 
SNi Of (lie CiulfofUoth- 
nia. 1 

II. Southern inclina- ] Neva, the Bosphorus of 
tion of Finland. Wester I Ladoga, 
of Ingria. Basin of the j Kymene, outlet of tho 


300 

480 

210 

150 

240 

258 

294 

180 


Gulf of Finland. 

II. Baltic. ->1 III. Western declivi- 
ty of tho central chain 
of Russia. 


j Finland lakes. 


ty of the Sudetes and ^ 
Carpathian inouiuains. 1 I 


! V. Southern coasts of 
Sweden. 

r I- 

lion 

tern of Sweden, north- 
east of Denmark, <^c. 


III. 

North 

Sea. 


J 

Soulliern incliiia-^ ^ 
of Norway, wes- ! 

of SwpflfMi. iiortli- ! 


ty ofthe Sudeten aiul the 
Merc\ Ilian mountains, 
or northern (ierinany. 


HI. Western part of 
Germany, northern of 
Swisscrland, eastern 
and northern of France 
and lIollcTiid. 


Dwina or Duna, 

420 

Nicinen, 

450 

Vistula, 

500 

Bug, 

300 

Narewa, 

150 

Oder, 

450 

W arthn, 

330 

Netza, 

150 

Outlets ofditrerent lakes. 

Glomma, 

270 

‘ Gotha, Clara, and lake, 
Vener, 

875 

' Kibe, 

570 

Saale, 

180 

Spree and Havel, 

225 

Jfescr, 

300 

Alter , 

135 

Ems, 

210 

Rhine, . 

670 

Rruss 

145 

Aar, 

144 

AWkar, 

150 

Mein, 

330 

Moselle, 

348 

Lippe, 

120 

Mouse, 

360 

Scheldt, 

201 
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WK 
I IV. 


Table continuaL 


fiiclhintioni; 


III. North { IV. Eastern part of 


Sea, con - 
tinued . 


Great Britain. 


Ri\ CIS. 


Thames, 

Freiit or JI umber, 


(•f 1 bar 
^ { 'Fren 

I Tay , 


Torrents. 

Severn, 


Iir. The British 
Cljaiiiicl iiortli-west of«{ 
France. 


IV. El Ko- 

VEAy 
rVIlTS OF 

niK At- 
1. ANTIC. 


V. 

T E R R A N F. - 
AN. — Flits r 
B.VSINj 10 r- j 

J’F.A N r WtT. I 


V. Western of Norwa3^ 
f 1. Western side of^ 

Great Britain. 

II. Western of Ireland. Sbainion, 
f SoinmCj 
Seine, 

^ Tir fin... i. J^TftniCf 

} ilainc , 

Loire, 

I Allicr , 

1 Cher , 

Tlenuc , 
Charentc , 
Garonne, 

IV'. W estern pari of j Dordoirne , 
France. ) Lot , 

I Tarn , 

.‘Xdoiir, 

J Sinall livin'". 
JSlinho , 

Douro, 

Esla, 

( 'Fa^U"', 
j (iiiadian.'i. 

^ (.lUadaljjinv Cl , 
[ Xrnet, 

/ Sfirura , 

7 Vwcm, 

J lObro, 
f Se^ra, 
f Rboiie, 

I Saoiif , 

II. South of I'hancc.'J Douhs , 

I here , 

Ihiranrr , 

HI. W estern deelivi- ^ .\rrio, 

I ties of the Appenines > "i'iber, 

[and their branches. ) Voltiirno, 


V. North of Spam. 


VM. VVe^t ofSjv'iin. 


I. of Spam. 


r 


I. Eastfirn ‘Icclivity / 
of the Ajipenmcs. V 


VI. Amu- 

A TIC, 


II. South-east decli- 
vity of the Alps. 


( kyui '- c . — .tljicj 

ISO 
ISO 
00 


IK) 

‘ilO 

00 

0,00 

^iio 

00 

:»io 

210 

ISO 

leo 

[.•io 

:ur> 

210 

IK) 

IKl 

IK) 

ir>r> 

005 

105 

.IK) 

120 

000 

150 

210 

210 

075 

210 

0‘)0 

210 

J‘)5 

1.25 

120 

105 

JK) 

00 

<)0 

;)75 

00 


/^Po, 

Tanaro, 

Tessino , and lake Tessino, 120 
Jidda , . . 1.50 

O } rlio , , 08 

Adige , . . 225 
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Table continued. 


Inclinations. 


Rivers. 


VI. Adri-’ 

A TIC, cun- 

finned. | 

VII. Si - 

COM> Ra- 

SIN OF TilK 
Wk I) itj: li- 
lt \IN 


HI. Soutlicrn part of) JS/arenta, 
I Duiinatia. > 

I IV. Western inclina- / 
lion ol* llernns. S 

" I. Soutliern siile of^ 

Sicily, Calabria, and tbe > 

Moiva. 


Hoyano and Moraca, 
Northern JJwina, 
Voionssa, ' . 


Course.— Milrc. - 
120 
120 
IHO 
120 


11. .Archipelaj'OjCa.st- \ 
oiTi and Southern rc- f 
jxions of (iiccce, Mace- ^ 
(Ionia, &c. j 


Mil. 

Ur,Af K Ska. 


r 


I. Kastern declivity 
of the Alps, soutlicrn of I 
tin* Siidetes and Carpa- j 
thian mountains. 


r 

II. S(_>utheni pari of [ 
Ilu'^sia and ('entral Fo- <[ 
land. I 


1 1 1. Rasin of the Sea i 
of A/.of, xiutln'rii inch-< 
nation ol’ Rn*^<ia. ( 


JX. Ra- 1. Southern dei^liiity 
'i.\ OF THE j ofia’iiiral Russia, south- . 
Casvian (‘I'll and eastern of the • 
1 I’ral nionntain.®. 


Asprupatamo.^ 

AlpfienSj Ku rotas, &r. 

Vardnr or Axiiis^ 
Marihra or Hebrus, 
Stryrnon, 

Feneiis, 

Danube, 

Lechy 
IstrCy 

Inn, 

Moratca, in Moravia, 
Wag, 

Drave, 

Miirr, 

Save, 

Mof'aiva, in Servia, 
'riieisse, 

Marcsch, 

Alula, 

Sereth, 

Pruth, 

Dneister, 

Diiciper, 

Seni, 

Desna, 

Prirptf::, 
iioo, 

Don, 

Tropez, . 

Medu idiza, 

Donet/, 

Woljza, 

Malogtu . 

Occa, 

Kliasmn, 

Wetlui:a, 

Suba, 

Kama, 

Wiaika, 

Bielaia, 

Samara, 

Ural or Jaik, the boun- 
dary of Kuropc on 
the ea**t. 


120 

IjO 

225 

288 

170 

90 

1710 

120 

180 

240 

150 

105 

300 

225 

330 

210 

495 

330 

300 

300 

390 

480 

1050 

510 

210 

300 

420 

KteO 

300 

300 

420 

2040 

270 

030 

270 

390 

330 

760 

450 

300 

300 


1020 
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SUPERFICIAL EXTENT OF DIFFERENT BASINS. 


Basin of the Wolgn, 


CMMinaii Sqnaro Miles 
30,1.j4 

Danuljf?, 

. 

. 14,423 

Don, 


6,088 

Dwina, 

. 

. 5,890 

Rhine, 


3,598 

Vistula, 


. 3,578 

Elbe, 


2,800 

Loire, 


. 2,378 

Oden, 


2,072 

Douro, . 


. 1,638 

Garonne, 


1,443 

Po, 


1,416 

Tagus, 


1,357 

Seine, 


1,236 


The last Table is taken from Liclienstebrs cosmos; raphy, vol. i. 
p. The author contrasts the euperlicial OYtiMit of these hiisins 

with that of others in diflerent parts of the world. 


Basin of the A l»y, 

i^a^dialien, 

St. Lawrence, 

Arnazons, 

Plata, 


(*«rnian Scjnnro Mile***. 

i>:i, 77 r> 

. 53,559 
()2,339 
. 88,305 

7l,G(>5 


hek;ht of the principal mountains in El rope. 


I’RAI. M<jr ■^TAI.>S. 


Pawdinskoi Karncn, 

Idem, 

Tanagai, 

Konichefskoi,' 

Table Land of Waldai, 


Ffet. 


G,715 

(;,G32 

9,0G1 

8,133 

l,3‘^2 


J ahov(5 the 
J (Caspian. 

^ above the 
J Ocean, 
doubtful, 
ibid. 


S C A N D I N A V I A rf wo U N T A I 3 . 


Thalian chain. 
Western Nor- 
way. 


r 


■! 


Guta-field, 

Glacier of Ilallingdal, 
Gousta, 

Folgefoiid, 

Fille-field, 

Suletind, 

Sognc-field, 

L<ang-field, 


C Ilagolstan’s 
5,220 < physical 
( map. 

. G,470 

5 413 5 
’ ^ snow. 

. 7,238 

t>,425 
. 5,884 

7,862 Glacier. 

. 7,216 
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Western Nor- 
way, continu- 
ed. 


Dofriiio elmin 
Central Nor- 
way. North- 
west of JSwe- 
tleii. 


The Sovornoi, 
or Sevous, be- 
tween Norway 
and Sweden. 


Maritime 
rhain of Laj)- 
land. 


Motiiuains of 
Southern Swe- 
den. 


f Snec-Brmcnar, 

1 Snow Home, 

Fort. 

6,396 


! Elevated base of the chain, 

3,198 


1 Laurdal, 

3,554 ^ 

Eastern 

Jolmsknude, 

5,864 j 

extremiiica 
of the base. 

r Passage of Lessoe, 

2.558 


Dofre, 

7,457 

Glacier. 

Passage of Jerken, 

5,595 


Slice Ibrttan, or Snow Hat, 

( 

8,887 < 

According 
Ito M. Es- 
1 iimrck 

1 KonI fiol.l. 

( 

2,837 

: 7,553. 

j Tran lield, 

6,441 


j Sylt field, 

7,071 


( 

r Extremity 

‘ Arcskuta, 

5,163 - 

( of a secon- 

1 Sulitclma, (Lapland) 

( 

6,760 

[ dary chain. 
Omissions. 

, Sanlo, 

4,081 



j Tulpaycf^iia, 
Linayegnn, 


4,301 

G,0G4 


^Swiieku, 

Transtrnnd, 

Mount Seva, 

^ The desert of Swartlmrg, 


5,135 

3,513 

l,06G^ 

1,018* 


supposed to 
be higher 


f Island of Waag, Clacier, 4,504 

— Ilurd, . 4,501 

1 Joke field, (Peninsula) 4,370 

! Storvands field . . 3,837 

\ Seylainl, (Island of) Glacier 4,155 
1 Voriedader, . . 3,943 

I Kastekaisa, . 3,837 

Capo North, . . 1,570 


^Lake ofFcnmund, chain of the 

Dofrines, . 2,558 

Mios, Middle of Norway, 514 

Silian, middle of Dalecarlia, (>89 
Stor, central plain of Jeinptland, 1,071 
/rornco, (Lapland) . 1,491 

f Kinekulle, (West Gothland) 985 
I Lake Venner, . 156 

! Lake Vetter, . . 315 

I Talbcrg, (Smoland) . 1,100 

! Ramsgilla, (Idem.) . 1,145 

f Lakes of AVexia', from 4,564 to 5,330 
Island of Bornholm, 417 Oersted 

4 
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Ben Novis, 
r'airn^onn, 

/5cn\vyvos, 

Hcnniore, 

BeMivoirlifh, 

HenIt)nioii(l, 

(Cunibcrlaml) 

IFclvt'lly, 

Snowilon, (Walos) : 

^^cfiihrillicn, 

filacklarg, 

JSenledi, 

Cad or Idri^, 

^^kiddaw, 

INIaoircdlicutldy’s Rocks, (Ireland) 
Sliobli-Donard, 

Cbroiig Patrick, 

3Iang('rton, 

Goat Fell, (i^Io of Arran) 

SiK'aFolI fl^lcof Man) 

ir^iiininit of liny Nland, (Orkney^) 

IMount Skalins, (Foroc IslainN) 

St. Kilda,{I''laiul of) 

Ronaberg, (Slictlaiul IsIaiuF) 


Jameson, &c. 

4,:il7 

;k7()‘2 

;?,*>();{ 

4,0 1 r> 

ikdoo 

;kr,7i 

0,^281 

!2,:i70 

;koo‘» 

‘J,0I4 

0,0^22 

0,101 

‘i,780 

‘2,oo(; 

,‘2,70(> 

J2,805 

‘J,00l 

1,700 

^>,‘200 

1,800 

0,041 doubtful. 


rr.VE'^vF.s. 


JMount IVIorin, source of the Loire, . 5, 850 

IMargucritc, . . 4,! Mil 

l.o/ere, .... . 4,8}-!7 

Puy do 31ontoneede, . 4,‘2()0 

I'ila, (near Lyon>.) . . . OjO.Vl 

lia Croix Tout lei', . . . 0,‘21.’i 

Mountains of Cliarolais, . . f2,d0l 

IVIoiiut Salvy, (near Rhodez) . 5,715 

Rbodez. ... . 5,10i 

Albv, ... . 700 

Cnutal, . . 0,00;i 

Puy Mary, . . . . 0,1 IB 

Mount Coiirlande, . . . 5,410 

Puy du Doinoy . , . 4,H45 
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Puy Maroitli, 

Puy do Haiicy, (M. d’Or) 
Puy Forij^, 

Puy Pail lot, 

TJio town of Clermont, 

Limoges, 

Pourges, 

— OrI(3ans, 

Auxerre, 


5,1 GO 
G,:i:30 
G,J12 
5,748 

925 

515 

382 

483 


PYRENEES, 

Maladctta, 

Idem, 

Mount Posatz, 

Mount Perdu, 

Figrimalc, 

Cylindre <lu Marl>orc, 

Neouvicille, . . 

Prcche de Roland, 

Pic dll midi de Ragncrcs, 

Idem do Pace, 

Pic de Montaigne, 

Mount Moncal, 

Mount St. Rartlielcmi, 

Canigon, . . ' . 

Id(;in, 

lV)rt de Pinede, 

(iavernic, 

('avarere, 

Tourmalet, 

Col de Na\aure, 


11,384 I 
10,081 ^ 
]0,!).32 ^ 
11,257 ^ 
11,002^ 

11,025 ' 
10,200 
OjImR 
11,5!) 1 
8,!W 
7,701 
1(),3(>0 
7,581 
9,213 
9,127 
8,255 
7,(U8 
7,358 
C,135 
020 


Vidal and 
Reboul. 
Cordier. 
Vidal and 
Reboul. 
Raiiiond. 
Vidal and 
Reboul. 


Ramond. 


Cassini. 

Meehain. 

Ramond. 

Idem. 


Anti-Pyrenees. 


Iberian Chain. 


STAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


[ El Mulhacci), (Sierra Nevada) 11,812 

^ Clemente 
( Rojas. 

Picaclio de Vedetta, 

11,217 

Tiudaokor. 

The Alpujarras, 

0,108 

Pliier. 

Sierra de (iador, (Alpujarras) 

7,870 

Rojas. 

Cerrajoii de la Muerta, 

Sierra ile Liijar (south of 

5,358 

Idem. 

Crenada) 

0,022 

Idem. 

( Crenada, tow n of, 

2,4(;5 

Releiicourt- 

" Sierra de Molina, 

3,837 

Antilion. 

Miicla de Arias, 

1,320 


. Pcnnagulosn, 

2,404 


^ Coll/ido de Idata, 

1,370 


S. of Kspadan, 

3,500 


, Silla nVnello!*, (Ma)orra) 

.5,113 
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BOOK 

XCIV# Sidra Moren- 
'■ ^ na. 


Chain of the 
Tagus. 


f Almuradieb, 

0,1G7 


1 Puerto ilc Key, 



Rapids of the G'uadiana, 

1 Foyn, (Aigaina) 

lol) 

Eranzina. 

4,082 

( Cape r?t. Vijiccjir, 

ao8 


^San Tldefonso, 

Ponalara, summit of Guada- 

6,670 


rama, 

8,509 


jMadrid, town of, 

2,(;;u) 

Antillon. 

Estrelha, (Beira) 

^ Idem, 

6,88;i 

P'ranzini. 

7,617 

Balbi. 


" Gaviara, (Minlio) . . 7,^8G 

Pennas of Europa, (Asturias) 

from to . . 0,r)f)4 ron jcctiiral. 

Passage of r.nnaGa, . 4,711 J. Penalver. 

Gallician chain. Estella, (Catalonia) . r),{^l)5 Uelambrc. 

Puig-?c Calm-Kodos, (idem. ) 4,04 1 

IMorcllo, (idem.) . . 

Montjouy, (ideim) . 07 I 

Hock of Gibraltar, . 1,400 


Arpi:M-\F 5 , 


f Colmo do Locco, (JJoclietta) 

0,390 Schow. 

IVIontc Simone, 


San Polcgrino, 

P 

oc 

Alpe dc I)occia, 

4,410 

3Iontc liariguzo, 

0,858 

Basco [iOingo, 

4,151 

Sasso Simone, 

4,017 

Monte Amiata, 

5,792 

Sienna, ('I’own of) 

1,102 

AiUi-Appenines. < 

[ Badicofani, 

0>,057 

Tu.^cany. 

1 Viterbo, (^IVjwn of) 

1,009 


M. Soracle, 

2,209 

M. Cappanna, (island of Ell>a) 

0,807 

M. Vclino, 

8,088 

;M, Sy])illa, 

7,502 

Sasso d’ltalia, 

J),523 

M.Ainaro, 

9,104 

M. Cat^'ia, 

5,550 

]M. Ponnino, 

5,107 

4'erminillo, 

7,005 

[ M. Cavo, (near P^rosinone) 

4,188 


( IM. Geunaro, 

4,184 


1 Roca di Pa}>n, . 

2,070 

Sub-Apponitx's. j 
Latium. j 

1 

1 Vesuvius, 

3,705 ^ 

) sae 180.) 

1 

Ef>omco, (island of fsrhia) 

2,518 

1 

, Anacapri. 

1,9.55 
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M. Balgario, (near Salcmi) 

M. Calvo, 

Sila, (Calabria) 

Etna, (KSicily) 
rizzo <li (Jaso, (idoin) 

Caro (li Mofbra, (idem) 

J'ortclJa dell Arena, (idem) 
l^iano di Troglie, (idem) 

M, Ciiccio near Palermo, 
Giiiliano, (Eryx) 

!M. S. Mieliael, 

IMontagnuolo, (island of Felicudi) 
iMonte Jlotondo, (Corsica) 
iMontc d’Oro, (idem) 
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3,724 
5,11 G 

4,010 doubtful. 
]0,!i51 
0,500 
0,218 
5,J 18 
4,05f> 

3,218 

2,194 

2,093 

3,050 

8,810 

8,740 


ALPS. 


Maritime chain between Piedmont and France. 


Cao?imo, (near Toulon) 

2,037 


St. Pilon, 

3,230 


iMofit (bj Lure, . . • 

5,754 


Mont Venteiix, 

7,235 


Cliarencc, (near Gap) . , 

5,116 


Lc col do 2V;ndo, 

5,818 


Parpaillon, (near Barcclonettc) 

8,f)51 


SiolaiK', 

9,090 


liO Col, between Maiirin and Laclapiere, 

8,99f) 


(.b)al-mines, (near St. Gulp) 

: (>,907 


be Clialol le Aieux, 

11,0!K8 


Tioueira, . ; 

. 11,49,0 

doubtful. 

boii|)ilon, 

1 1,128 

idem. 

.l()s('lmo, 

1 i,(r)(; 

Earmond 

Pelou de Valoinnse, 

13.800 


]\Iont \'i.>o de Bistolas, 

, 13,138 

Mora 7 70. 

Mont Vise, (another summit) 

13,828 

Do Zacli, 

Source of the Po, 

. 0,100 


iMont Gemevre, 

1 1,788 


C(d de jMont Genevn’, 

(;,223 


Cenis, (lioek St. Michel) 

11,4()() 


Passage across Mount Cenis, 

(>,773 


bake on IMount Cenis, 

0,280 
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Pie do Pelladonc, 
C'hevalier, 


10,232 

8,742 
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^iUHOrE 


HOOK Kiohnrclioros, .... 7,7 1* 

IMiamochauLlo, . . . 

Cartigros, . . . . 


CHAIN OK MOr.NT HLANC . 


Mont Isoran, 

W’iliii>:iiij 

Passage of Littlo St. Bernard, 
Siuiiinit, 

Col do la Seiijfne, 

Col de Bonhoinnic, 

Cranioiit, 

Col do Gcant, 

Mont Blanc, 

l.Wllco Blaiiclic, 

Priory of Ciiuinoiiay, 
f.o Jlllft, 

Aiiiuillo de PAr^^ontien', 
iinjLit St. Bei Jiard, 

Pa.‘>.“?airo acro.'-'j tlie Great St. Bernard, 
IVroinit Ro^'U, 

^roiiiit Cer\in or Mallerhorn, 

Pa>'ai:(‘ acru?>s 
Bi ij, 

Road across t]j<i Siiij]»]om, 


f . uori * OF ST . noTHARP . 


I'etchiroa, (oiio of the f?nmm!t‘=;) . JOj.'j'iD 

P(*tLina, (irleni) . . . *), I.Vi 

Fjrjida, (idein) . . . JO, Ih'O 

Pa‘'‘'a» 3 '^e of St. Gothard, , . <>,H)0 

Fui-<;i, . . ' . M,01() 

Ktcll.i, .... J 1,174 

Piz Pi‘-or, . . . li>, 7 J)o 

Source of ♦i’)f3 Rhone, . . . .'j,748 

Kouss, . . 7,0S8 

The Aar near Grimselbcr^. , 5,!14.’> 


AVeldcn. 

7,l!)l 

JGVdl Saussurcv 
S,04() 

8,0(14 


C San-'^iirc, 

'/a: nil 


11,775 

;i, 1 (;b 
1 1 jici 
Pi, SOI 
i(),7(;o 


) \ 'Tralle.s and 
( Pictet. 


Pl.dSO 

10 , 0/1 

10,100 

Pi,sOO 

0,571^ 


C /nm^fein 
1 <; and W el- 
( dean 
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first Helvetia:^ chait retwek.'^ Bcii.'f and the 

V ALOIS. 
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Crimsclbcr^S 

li.'ikti of till*, on tlio Grimsol, 

I'^instor/iarlior/j, 

Sclirockliorn, 

Wrttiu'liorn, 

pKJsrhorn, 

r.’ij'.'r, 

Monch, (monk) 

Juiif^rrau, (Virgin) 

J)ol(JonIiorn, 

Bliiinli, 

]ircithorn, 

Passage of Gemmi, 

Oldeniiorn, 

Dialilorots, 

Dent do 3IorcIe, 

Miesen, 


0,701 

7,007 

i l,r)0l Tralles. 
n,O0.S f)n:ini. 
1‘2,17() Tralles. 
LV}‘jr> 

1.‘},0“0‘ 

i :{,.571 

13 , 7^0 

12,030 

12,132 

12,402 

7,378 

10,200 

10,732 

0,.741 

7,820 


SECOND HELVETIAN CHAIN BETWEEN BERN AND URI. 


Muthorn, 

(0‘dlon>tork, 

Snssenliorn, 

Sf)ityli, 

'fitlis. 


10,410 I 
12,008 
ll, 02 i) 
11,38!) 
11,110 


Ksrher, 
Khcl, <fcc- 


TTIE NORTH-WEST CHAIN CONNECTED WITH THE ABOVE 


Steinberg, 

n VNGE. 

o,.or)0 

Ilisistock, 


0,011 

Janeblistoek, 


7,057 

Sclioinlierg, 


0,518 

Doeli-G.'int, 

. 

7,258 

IVlouiit Pilaf, near Lucerne, 


7,5 10 


THE NORTH-EAST CHAIN. 


8^cldossbcrg, . . . 10,408 

Wolicnstork, . . . 8,(jl2 

Wendistock, . . 10,134 

(3inrcli of Engelsbcrg, . . 0,424 
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XCIV. TIIIRl) HEhVKTIVX CHAIN BETWEEN TlfK FOUR CANTONS AND 
— THE ORISONS. 


Trithorn, 

Ohor Ali)stock, 
Crcspalt, 

Piz Kiissein, 


7,7r,iJ 

10,018 

13,858 I 


Near Stella, 
BOO above. 


Divij^ion of 
tlio chaiiJ. 


EASTERN BRANCH TO THE EAST OF CLARIS. 


Dd'di, . . 11,7(>5 

KiBtonberi^, - . - 10,2i);> 

llansstnek, . - 0,1.“)) 

llolie Ki&ten, . . . 10,00 * 


BRANCH rAUALI.EL TO THE RHINF AS FAR AS THF 
1. MvE OF CONSTANCE. 



10,112 

Sclicibo, 

0,0S() 

TwistoK, 

10,118 

Grr'.'it KuIiflr>I, 

7, ‘108 

Kainar, 

r,,77> 

irorliscntis, 

8,1 IJ 


(;,87:5 

Sc] dice Al[), 

4,801 

Siltor near Apjienceik 

2,275 

Mount /uric}]. 

2,885 


WESTERN HUANCn IN 

CANTON grilWVTZ, &C 

Scliarlinru, 

10,801 

K laruli'iibcr^*^, 

10,(;!)8 

Ko‘^s Stock, 

H,(;88 

(jJJ.‘irjii>ch, 

0,.50l 

KuOi or Uo.ssbr. r<*-. 

5,151 

Pi-i, 

0,050 

(. a E \ T R II E T I \ N r II 4 I N. 

(orisons and TIROL.) 

Passage of Airolo at Model, 

7,102 near Stella 

Vogelhcr", . : 

I0,28() 

Musehelhorn, 

10,048 M. Mayer. 

Apnrtlioru, 

10,950 M. Adiile. 
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Forest of the Rhine, 

5,120 

Bcrnhardin, 

10,137 

ToinbaJiorii, 

10,404 

Tassage ofSplugen, 

(3,310 

Scptiincr, 

9,504 

TiOiigino, 

• 0,3tj,> 

Tassage of the Julior, 

7,280 

Err, suininit of the Julian mountains, 13,858 

Ortclcs, 

12,859 

llorh-'J’horay, 

12,4.39 

IMatey Rogel, 

]0,.390 

Ji.'iko llcfen, 

C,151 

(Iroincr, 

9,380 

Schonciherg, (near Sterzing) 

8,974 

J5reiincr, 

6,4(i3 

UabicJit, 

8,793 

NORTHERN 

nilETIAM CHAINS. 

Grisons, Bavaria, Salzhourg. 

Malixorberg, 

8,034 

Rotiudiorn, 

9,487 

Sccsa[)lana, 

9,813 

Kainin, (lujar Magcnfcld) 

8,101 

Coire, (town of) 

1,918 

Tiz Li Hard from 

12,800 to 13,850 

CHAIN BETWEEN 

TYROL AND BAVARIA. 

HoclivogcJ, 

8,481 

7ug()pit/(^, 

8,243 

AVottorstoin, 

8,122 


9,706 

Alincnsj)it/,e, 

9,(384 

AVatzmann, 

. 9,(355 

Breitborn, 

Lake of Zegern, 

7,772 

2,480 

St. Bartholomew, 

2,029 

Town of Munich, 

1,191 

Ratisbonne, 

1,034 


founded on 
tradition. 


M. de Buch. 




Vague and 
incorrect es 
timate. 


BOOK 

XCIV. 


VOL. VI, 


5 
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• OUTHERrr IIUETIATT CHAirfH. 


Sasso del Fero near Lavenno, 

3,230 

Pi'zzo dc Onsera, 

3,200 

liiike of Liigano, 

030 

Como, 

030 

WilaiJ, 

517 

CHAIN OP 

I'ALLE-TELINO. 

M. Gario near Bormeo, 

11,7.-)G 

Legroiicino, 

(;,2r) 1 

M. Li::rioi»e, 

. 8 , 0 (>(> 

M. Baldo, 

7,103 

M. 31a"iore, 

7,200 

M. di Nago, 

( 3,810 


GREAT NORICAN CHAINS, AUSTRIA. 


The Great Glockner, 

( 

13,713 < 

j M. Moll, sup- 
J })ose(l to ho 

Village of Ileiligenhiiit, (Carinthia) 

( 

4,481 

; over-rated. 

llohonwarr. 

11,07(3 


AV^i^hacli-Horn, 

11,7)10 


Gross-KoireJ, 

0,700 


Taurn of llauris 

8,502 



NORTHERN BOUNDARIES OF UARINTIHA. 


Ilalie Varr, 
Raiili-lh-khcrg, 
AVilden-Ko'j-cl, 
Sal/burg, (town of) 

• 

• 

• 

11,331 

7,K3l 

5,813 

1,301 

Tliorstciii, 

Kappenkarstoin, 

Kalmberg, 

Lake of llallstedt, 

• 

• 

• 

0,r>32 

8,07(3 

5,02(3 

],(3(30 

Grossemherg, 




8,932 


f 


rppcr Alls- 
trill, (Marcel 
(le Scrrcs, 
{^cliultcs, 
and others.) 


STITRTA AND EOWER AUSTRIA. 


Summits of Winnfeld, 

8,583 

Hoch-Gailiiig, 

(3,204 

Schneberg, 

0,052 

Kahlenberg, 

1,4.33 

Semmering, 

4,704 
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-CARMAIf ATTD JULIAIV CHAINS. 

Venice — Carniola — Croatia. 


BOOK 

XCIV. 


M. Maroro, 

5,038 

Source of the Tagliainento, 

4,412 

riiivc, 

4,140 

Kraniieriegen, 

6,227 

Terj^low, 

9,006 

Karst, to the north of Trieste, 

1,580 

Suisnik, or snowy mountain, 

7,056 

Kleck, 

6,692 

I’lissaviszn, 

5,755 

Mount llanlani, 

4,374 

lliocava. 

5,101 


IJ. — aUBALPINE RANGE TO THE NORTH-WEST. 


First Chain of Jura. 


Tho Rcculot, 


6,177 

Dole, 

0 

6,151 

Cliasscral, 

. 

5,229 

Lake of Joux, 

, , 

3,202 

IMoiint of Or, 


4,7{)7 

llasscniato, (Solcure) 

. , 

4,774 

Uothilluh, 

, 

4,610 

Moron, ( Dcleinont) 

. 

4,412 


Second Chain of Jura. 

Tifi Sulc, (HolUjlay) . • 4,406 

Gros Taurean, (Pontarlier) . . 4,324 

Chain between Jura and Vosges. 

Mount Sapeaii, . . 2,902 

llircey, . 2,295 


ZORAT. 

Mountains connected with the Alps of Bern. 


Mount Pelcrin, . , . 4,083 

Tour de Gourze, . . 2,936 

Lo Cole, . . 2,888 

Lauianns, (town of) 1,668 
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VOSGE3. 


““ Teto d’Oiirs, 

Presson, 

Ballon de Giichwillier, 
Ballon do Gironiagny, 
Ballon d’Al «aco, 

Ilaiit do Honoo, 

Grand Ventron, 
Donnersbcrg, 

llesselberg, (near BingcnJ 


4,580 
4,200 
3,050 
3,51 0 
4,124 

4.100 

3.100 
2,550 
1,022 


COTE d’oU, S^C. 

Mont Marcisclois, (Langrcs) 

Disjunction of tbe rivers near Langres, 
Source of tlie Seine, 

Top of Tassel ot, 

Dijon, (town of) 

Feldberg, 

BLACK FOREST. 

Boelchen, 

Kandel, 

Kolilgarton, 

Lake of Eichen, 

6UABIA, &c. 

Strenberg, 

Rostberg, 

Castle of Hohcnzollern, 

LakeofTiuui, 

Scnipach, 

Eucerne, 

■ 

■ Zurich, 

Constance, 

Beat, 

Geneva, 

Neufcbatel, 

Brenne, . . , 


1,003 Schuckbiir 
2,548 

I, 424 

J, !;o2 
004 

4,001 Stein. 


4,050 

4,108 

3,030 

1,501 


2,058 

2 , 8(>0 

2,704 

1,800 

1,004 

1,431 

1,405 

1,301 

1,100 

2,3(i0 

1.208 

1,427 

1,412 


HERCYNIO-CARPATHIAN MOUr^TAINS. 

Western Carpathian Alps. 


Riiska Poyana, 
Gailuripi, 


9,912 Balbi. 
9,594 Idem. 
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Buthest, (Transylvania) 
Idem, (Wallacliia) 
Lentschitz, 

Uciiokar, 

Rctirzatli, (liigli valley) 
Kiikuratzo, 


S,G08 

G,892 M. Lcrchenfield. 

7,878 

8,507 

4,988 


Eastern Carpathian Chain. 


Kronstadt, (town of) 
Hural, (Hziiral) 
Budislaw, 


2,020 

7,591 

7,974 


CARPATHIAN MOUNTAIxVS. 


Giirabor, 

, 


4,882 


Pictrosz, 


. 

7,274 


Kriwaii of Tliureiz, 

, 


. 5,70(5 


Lomnitz, 

• 

• 

8,400 1 

[ Wahlcnber", 

[ Thomson, ^c. 

Krywan, 

• 


. 8,030 


Prcsil)a, 


, 

(5,423 


Green Lake, 



5,017 


Babia Gora, 


, 

5,780 


Czerna Gora, 

. 


5,110 



THE GESENKE. 


Alt Valor, . . 

4,802 5 

> MM. Kaliipa 
( and Mosch. 

Peterstein, • 

. 4,709 


Source of the Little Oppa, 

4,SS0 


IJackscha, 

4,353 


Ihnnle, 

4,781 


Brunei, 

Lissa ilora near Tescheii, 

4,371 
. 4,540 



SUDETES. 


Tlolic Eulc, (Glatz) . 

Otterstein, 

Sclincebcrg, 

Sturnhaiibe, 

Scdincekiippc, 

Zobtenber^^, 

Vallios of Galtz, 
Tafclficlite, 
Lenehbcrg, (Basaltic) 


; 3,543 

3,30(5 
3,20(5 
5,052 

5,277 Gersdorf. 
2,100 
1,384 
3,715 
2,920 
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EtJROPB. 


BOOK 

XCIV. 


METALLIC MOU:^TAIW9 OR ERTZEBUROS. 


Laiiscbc, 

, 


, 


. 

2,504 

Aiiersberg, 


, 


. 


3,148 

Schneekopf] 

. 


• 


. 

3,531 

Ficfitelberg, 


. 


. 


3,920 


INTERIOR OF BOHEMIA. 


Ilonltscli, (Mittclgcbirge) . . 

Donnevberg, (idem) . . 2,073 

Vineyrirtls of Molnick, &c. . . (MO 

rragiic, (the observatory of) . .VJO 

ibitiweiss, (town of ) . . J,2.V2 

Kreutzuorg, (between Bohemia and Moravia) 2,175 
Kotschotto, (idem) . . 1,512 

Brunii, (tu^vn of ) . . • 5 jU 


Kcrmann and 
David. 


IiraCYNIAN MOUNTAINS, BOHEMIAN CHAIN. 


Postling, (near Linz on tho Danube) 

1,021 

Steinberg, (rock of) 

3,495 

IMocckenstein, 

4,450 

Holicnsthcin, 

4,2S5 

Jlhoeii, (Bohemia) 

3,4.-M 

Liiscn, 

4,578 

Source of tho Moldava, 

4,0()l 

Kuchel, 

4,811 

Ari)er, 

4,8.30 

Scluieiberg, (Franconia) 

;m;92 

I'lchtclhcrg, (Franconia) 

3,8o»j 


Kcrmann and 
David. 


HERCYNIAN MOUNTAINS, NORTHERN AND WESTERN CHAINS. 


Beorherg, 

Schneckopf, 

I M sc 1 berg, 

n,i82 { 

8,J7‘2< 
2,!)7.1 ( 

) Forest of Thu- 
) ringia. 

Observatory of Sceberg, 

l,‘2!)0 


Brocken or Blocksberg, J 

3,710 ! 

1 Raiigo of tho 
[ llartz. 

Bn j cl j berg, 

3,918 * 

VVinterl>erg, 

2,8« 


Krentzhersr, 

2,!>34 


Darinicrsfold, , 

Meisrier, (Basaltic) 

2,0')0 

Ilcller. 

2,320 


Feldherg, 

2,775 
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GROUP OF WE8TERWALD. 


Saltzbur^^cr Kopf, . . 2,774 


VOLCANIC GROUP, SEIBENBERCKN. 


Lawcnbcr^r, 

ITiph Vccn to the west of the Rhine, 
Killel, idem. 

The Ardennes, 

Heights in the department of tho Orno 
from 

Cape Stuhheidvammer, (Ragen) 
Porlehcrg, (3Iecklcnl)urg) 

Galtgarho, (Eastern Prussia) 

1 [ijnmclhierg, (Jutland) 

INIonta Ar('e, fliritiiuny) 

Noirs, (idem) 

The Seine at Paris, 


2,020 

f Marshy ridge 
2,294 1 between the 
j Meuse and 
f the Moselle. 

1,G9I 


9, CO to IjOiiC 
coo 
C.S2 
olO 
1,27S 
OOf) 

eic 

lOS 


MOUNTAINS IN GREECE. 

Mountains of Croatia, &c. from 6,39C to 7,402 See above. 
Orhehjs, north of JIacedonia, from 9,000 to 11,730. 

llemiis, . . . from C,37C to 7,102. 

Olympus, . . (),r)22 doubtful. 

Athos, . . . 0,778 

Pindns, . . from 7,400 to 8,520. 

Monte Nero, (Oephalonia) . 4,201 

Ligrestosowo, (VViiito mountains of Crete) 7,572 Sieber. 
Psilorit, (Ida) . . . 7,()M Idem. 

Vrisina, (CrvU^) , . 2,b24 Idem. 

Kentros, (idem) . . . Idem. 

Jjassite, (idem) . . 7,402 Idem. 

JVIunnt Jupiter, (Naxos) . . 3,300 Caiittier. 

Coeyla, (Scyros) . . 2,5H8 Idem. 

Delphi, (Sco|)elos) . . 2,29.5 Idem. 

Mount St. Elias, (Milos) . 2, .550 Idem. 

Idem, (Paros.) . . 2,.52l Idem. 

Idem, (Thera) • . Idem. 

Vcglia, (Astypaloea) . . 1,582 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS. 



C above the 

Cross of St. Peter’s, 

536 < base of tho 


( church. 

Minster, (Strasburg) 

463 Idem. 

Summit of tho Pantheon at Paris, 

355 Idem. 


BOOK 

XCIV. 
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BOOK 

xcv. 


Prejudircs 

concciiiing 

climate. 


BOOK XCV. 


EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 


Climate. — Distribution of ^flnimals anilFlanis. 


The inhabitants in different parts of Europe boast of 
their genial climate, the rich produce of their fields, and 
are sometimes vain enough to suppose that an intellectual 
superiority is in a certain degree the result of tlicsc natural 
blessings. The Spaniard sits under the shade of his olive 
tree, and is thankful that his country is rich in oil. The 
Ercnchman talks with contempt of the beer-drinkers in 
Germany, and insists gravely that the mists in England have 
some effect on the moral character of the people. A learn- 
ed Greek, extolling the pure sky and the fine figs of Attica, 
insinuates that a clouded atmosphere and coarse fare have 
impaired the intellectual acuteness of the Uliramontanes. 
Travellers may have spread more correct notions on such 
subjects among the higher classes, but many errors still ex- 
ist, which they have been unable to eradicate. Wo con- 
ceive NNith ditficulty the beneficial results attending an or- 
der of events different from that which we are accustomed 
to observe. It may perhajis be unnecessary to cite the 
example of a Sicilian baron, who told an Englishman 
that there could be no oxen in his country, since grass 
never grew in England on account of the extreme cold. 
But some well-informed persons cannot easily comprehend 
that each European climate has its advantages. The Itali- 
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an, shivering at the mere mention of a temperature wliich book 
freezes rivers and the arms of seas, doubts the description 
which the Dane gives of the incomparable verdure of the 
forests that limit the Sound. We ourselves have lately seen 
tvvo French travellers, who, having unfortunately observed 
tlie uncultivated state of some Italian districts, condemned 
tlic whole region to the soutli of the Alps, its climate, its 
edifices, and even its women. 

Pliysicians, in the innumerable dissertations on their False 
science, have applied to all the regions of the earth, some leanied. 
local aphorisms of Hippocrates, applicable only to Greece, 

Asia Minor, and a few adjacent countries. The natural 
philosopher discovers general laws to account for phenome- 
na which can only be explained under certain modifica- 
tions. Tlic more numerous relations are rejected, because, 
not having been sufficiently observed, they cannot be sub- 
mitted to calculation. Tims a needless erudition, and a 
premature science, ill adapted to illustrate the true theory 
of European climates, have added to the mass of popular 
errors. TJio peninsular climate of Europe is subject to causes of 
many more exceptions tlian any other on our globe, ci^" 

distribution of solar heat is certainly the chief cause of the mates, 
dilfercncc in European climates ; but if that cause existed 
only, England must have been as cold as Poland, and 
Franco as Germany. A rapid progression of heat must 
have commenced at the forty -fifth degree of latitude, and 
its cfiects must liavc been felt at Constantinople and at 
Rome. Rut astronomical climates arc modified in our 
part of the world by three leading physical causes. Europe, iviodified 
throughout a space equal to almost the whole of its breadth, 
is contiguous on the cast to northern Asia, which, from 
the elevation of its central ridge, and other causes already 
indicated in this work, is as cold as North America. That 
frigid tcm])eraturc must have been communicated to Eu- 
rope, had our continent, like that of America, been attached 
to tlic p(dar regions. The same consequence must have 
followed, had there been on the south lofty mountains, or 
a table land like that of Thibet. Rut, as it is, the cold air East wind. 

VOL. VT. 6 
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iiul^. 


of Siberia is wafted by a continued east or north-east wind 
ar/'oss the vast plains of Russia and Poland. Italy is sliel- 
“tered from tiicse sudden changes of teinperaturc by tlio 
Alps and Appenines; and in all the countries that are pro- 
tected from them, tlio eliniate is less rigorous ; thus the 
vine nourishes in Jlohcniia, and in Upper Hungary. That 
single cause produces remarkable cftccts even in the north, 
the climate of Christiana in Norway is rendered milder than 
that of Berlin or Warsaw, and much more so than that of 
Petersburgh. No barrier interrupts the east wiiuPs course 
on all the plains of eastern Kuropo ; and for that reason, 
one half of our continent is much colder than the western 
regions under the same parallels. Greece, although pro- 
tected by Mount Ilcmus, is sometimes exposed to the winds 
of Scythia, hence the great inccpialities in the winters and 
summers in that country, compared with those of Italy. 

If tho cold of our climates is rendered more intense by 
the winds of Asia, the opposite ellect is produced by those 
of Africa. South and south-east winds, which warm the 
shores of southern Europe, arrive from the burning deserts 
of the immense Sahara, and tho arid rocks of Nubia and 
Egypt ; these sultry blasts might bo still more oppressive, 
were they not tempered during their ]>assage by the exhal- 
ations which rise from the Mediterranean. The plague of 
Athens, according to nij)p()crates, was produced by a 
south wind ; the sirocco which advances sometimes to the 
foot of tho Alps, diffuses in these regions its hancful in- 
ilucnce. The great projection formed by northern Africa, 
from wdiich the numerous chains of Mount Allas rise, de- 
stroys partly the inUucncc of tlio w inds from tlio Sahara ; 
these winds, refreshed and cooled, arc changed into zephyrs 
on the western coasts of Italy. But Spain, from its vici- 
nity to tho African continent, and particularly to the de- 
sert which separates the states of Algiers from Moiocco, is 
exposed to tho SolavOf a sultry and uiuvbolesomo wind ; 
the short range of tho Sierra Nevada affords only shelter 
to some vallics. We may c"» .elude that the African winds, 
although broken and modified by the interposition of seas 
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and mountains, ^varra and dry the whole mass of the Euro- book 
])can atmosplicro in the southern portion of our peninsula. 

Jf tlie McditciTancan were broader, or the range of Mount ~ 

Atlas higlicr, and the snows wliich cover them more dura- 
ble, tlic coasts of Greece, Italy, and Spain would be obscur- 
ed by mists and rain, but the trees might then be clad with 
a thicker foliage, and tlm plants adorned wdth a fresher 
verdure. If, on the other hand, Africa were nearer our 
shores, or the chain connected with Mount Atlas, lower, the 
southern i*cgions of Euro])c might bo compared to Persia, a 
country in wliich the cold of the north is almost contiguous 
to the oppressive heat of the south, because the chill winds 
from the ridge of central Asia encounter tlio sultry blasts 
from the deserts of Arabia. 

The third leading cause which modifies our climate is theOreamc 
vicinity of the Atlantic and Northern Oceans. The con- 
tinual motion of that immense collection of water along the 
western coasts of Europe, prevents the ice of the Polar 
seas from obstructing or even approaching these shores. 

T\v'o facts may enable us to appreciate this advantage. 
Newfoundland, at the 50th degree of latitude, is surrounded 
with ice, or covered with hoar-frost. The climate of 
Ireland, Cornwall, and the rest of Great Britain, although 
humid, is temperate. The gulfs of Norway, nt ten or 
fifteen degrees higher, arc almost always open ^ the coast 
of Greenland, exactly opposite these gulfs, is frequently 
rendered inaccessible by barriers of fixed or floating ice. 

That movement of tlic watcrs'ceascs beyond Cape North, 
or is modified by local positions as yet imperfectly known ; 
and the seas in that part of Europe arc blocked with ice. 

The atmosphere above the surface of the Atlantic ocean Coniiict be- 
is subject to regular movements, which modify tlic climate I, 
of Europe in two different w ays. While it retains the cold 

» • • f 1 1 -Ti neiit.il 

temperature ot winter, it is often attracted to the Euro-vM,id . 
pcan continent, and fills the space of an atmosphere rare- 
fied by heat. These changes happen frequently during 
our premature sprii gs, and that sort of atuiosplieric tide 
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ia the general cause of those returns of winter, disagreeable 
to man and hurtful to plants, but common to the whole of 
’ western Europe, particularly to the north-west of France, 
Holland, and Denmark. If, after such a of the frigid 
and moist atmosphere of the ocean, a dry and cold cast 
wind arrives from northern Asia and Russia, we experi- 
ence that rude temperature, the frequent recurrence of 
which, in the time of our ancestors the Celts and Germans, 
was partly owing to the uncultivated state of their coun- 
tries. Russia and Poland arc now belter cultivated and 
reflect a greater quantity of heat ; the cast winds arc pro- 
bably milder; but as many of the forests in France, Ger- 
many, and England, have been destroyed, tlic same obsta- 
cles for the last four or five centuries have not been exposed 
to the course both of the east and the west winds. Thus it 
may be shown that the climate of the countries situated be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the Dofrincs lias become warmer, 
but at the same time more variable. We arc also enabled 
to explain why the vine, a plant that cannot resist the sud- 
den changes of climate, was cultivated during the twelfth 
and even fifteenth century, in Lusatia ami England ; and 
by the care and patience of the monks succeeded at least to 
their satisfaction in sheltered spots, of wliich the tempera- 
ture was then more regular. In the same places at present, 
the grape never arrives at maturity. Other jilants, better 
adapted for our climates and the sudden changes of the 
spring, have been cultivated in later ages in the northern 
countries of Europe. 

The influence of the oceanic atmosplierc varies in its in- 
tensity and character according to the latitudes. The same 
wind is salutary and agreeable in Portugal, and accumu- 
lates in some narrow Norwegian gulfs a dense and unwhole- 
some air. The British islands, w holly exposed to the cli- 
mate of the ocean, arc liable in a less degree to the sudden 
effects of the great conflict between the maritime and con- 
tinental winds; their temperature, ahvays variable, is never 
subject to excessive heat or extreme cold. 
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Tlic atuiosphcrc of the Atlantic ocean, after it loses its book 
Avintcry temperature, Is driven above tlie western coasts of 
Europe by soutli-wcst winds, the course of which may* 
perhaps be attributed to certain modifications of a general 
movement in the air from tlic tropics to the poles ; vapours 
then fall in refreshing showers-, fertilize our fields, expand 
the germs of plants, and fill the air with an aromatic fra- 
grance. 

The spring passes from south to north into western or Succession 
oceanic Europe, but never quits wholly the sliorcs of the 
Mediterranean. Its appearance in the north-cast of Eu- 
rope is fleeting and of short duration, hence result several 
differences in the great European divisions. The forests 
and gardens in the south retain always some degree of 
life, but wo anticipate in vain that complete and rapid re- 
suscitation of nature which takes place in northern lati- 
tudes. The western maritime countries possess in some 
degree both these advantages. The inland regions con- 
nected with Asia exhibit the horrors of winter, the stillness 
of frozen lakes, cAcr- verdant pines, and the repose of ve- 
getation and nature. 

The three great European climates may be represented Huropeau 
by a triangle, of which the three sides meet at Cape St. 
Vincent, Capo North, and at the north of the Caspian Sea. 

On the first side the temperature becomes lower in winter 
as we advance from south to north, and on the second it 
decreases with irregular variations as we approach east- 
wards ; on the third it remains almost stationary as we pass 
from south to north. The suinmer^s heat is subject to 
other general laws ; in the north its intensity is augmented 
by the length of the day, and moderated on the oceanic 
side of the triangle by the temperature of the sea ; it be- 
comes oppressive on the Asiatic side, on account perhaps 
of the sudden transition from the severe Cfdd of winter ; 
lastly, it varies greatly on the side next the Mediterranean, 
according to the direction of winds or other local ( atises, 
and dimini^d^es on the whole tow ards the cast. 
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dify the climate of Europe, a heptagon may be substituted 
for the triangle. The first side may be drawn towards 
Africa, from Gibraltar to Crete ; the second towards Tau- 
rus and Caucasus, from Crete to the sea of Azof ; the third 
towards the Caspian and the deserts in its vicinity ; the 
fourth to the Ural mountains and Siberia ; the fifth to the 
Frozen Sea, from the Straits of Waygatz to Cape North; 
the sixth tow^ards the northern part of the Atlantic Ocean, 
from Cape North to Ushant ; and the seventh towards the 
central part of the Atlantic. This septenary division may 
be useful in classifying almost all the local inlluences which 
modify the continental climates, those of the islands must 
be considered apart. We believe that, from a careful ex- 
amination of these figures, our climates may be better un- 
derstood than from any classification or description. 

These general phenomena depend on the movements of 
‘ the atmosphere ; but we have also to consider the effects 
Siiow liac. occasioned by the elevation of the sun. Esmarck observed 
tliat in the north and north-east sides of the Dofrines, on 
wliich the solar rays fell oblicpiely, the snow' line descended 
to 3000 feet aboNc the level of the sea, while on the south 
and south-east sides, where th(3 action of tlie solar rays was 
more direct, the snow line reached an elevation of 7000. 
Wahlenberg and De Buch calculated the limit of per- 
petual snow’ in the maritime part of Lapland at 3300. 
It docs not fall so low in the interior of the country, 
l)ut that circuinstanco must be attributed to local causes. 
The cold winds that descend from the Dofrines render 
the winters of Jutland very severe, and influence also, 
the climate of Sweden. The snow lino varies between 
seven and eight thousand feet in Switzerland at the 4Gth 
degree of latitude. That country is colder from the great 
extent of its mountainous chain ; in some ravines inaccessi- 
ble to the direct action of the solar light ; perpetual ice is 
observed at 5000 feet above the level of the sea. The im- 
mense masses of ice with wdiich these mountains arc cover- 
ed, fall sometimes on the vallies, and, by remaining on 
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them, occasion considerable variations in the temperature, book 
But on tlic other hand, the force of the summer’s heat de- 
stroys more rapidly the snows of winter, and the increase 
and diminution of ice arc nearly the same from one year’s 
end to another. The snow line commences in the Pyrenees 
at 8400 feet, and that elevation is lower than we might have 
supposed, from taking only into consideration the latitude 
of these mountains. Etna is always covered with snow at 
the hciglit of 9000 feet, but it may be believed that islands 
and iieninsulas being comparatively narrow and of small 
extent, emit a less quantity of heat. 

Other effects, occasioned by the height of European Lovl'I of 
countries, may bo shortly examined in tliis part of our^P*^. 
work. A great part of central Europe, on the north and 
west of the Alps, descends by a continued inclination 
towahls the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The natural effects attributed to the proximity of the pole 
arc counterbalanced in the lowest level of the northern 
boundary of that inclined plane. Normandy is not much 
colder than Burgundy, and the winter in Denmark is not 
mucli longer tlian the same season in Bohemia. Hardy 
plants, the oak, tlic mountain ash, the lime, and different 
kinds of grain thrive in many countries in that part of Eu- 
rope, althougli they arc removed from each other by six or 
seven degrees of latitude. The descent from the Ccvcnncs 
and tlio Alps towards tlic western basin of the McditeiTa- 
ncan and the Gulf of Venice is very rapid, and the level 
sinks as much in the space of one degree of latitude as it 
floes in six or seven degrees on the other side. The travel- 
ler may walk on perpetual snow in the morning, and lie 
down in the evening among olives and myrtles. In the ra- 
pid transition from the climate of Lapland to that of Italy, 
wo cannot expect to find a constant temperate zone, and 
consequently the vegetation of that zone in all its beauty. 

The trees of the north, on the southern sides of the Alps, do 
not form so magnificent forests as those in the northern 
plains. These remarks are only applicable to Germany, 

France, Lombardy, the Low Countries, and Denmark ; 
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HOOK ilic other transversal sections ol‘ Europe present a very 4if- 
xcA. iVi-c'nt appearance. The level of ancient Polanil is nearly 
’ , unirorm in the line forsned hy Mcmcl, Pinsk, and Eherson. 

Level ot tno o i t'« • i i ^ 

s.mnaiian 1 lic cliinat(i ou tlio slioi'cs OE tlio Euxiiic sca and those of 
plains. Baltic ought to diflcT exactly in the ratio of their lati- 

tudes. But as the first is nearer the elevated land of Asia, 
it docs not enjoy all the advantages that might otherwise 
result from its position. Another section of Europe, taken 
between the White and the Black Sca, by Archangel, Mos- 
cow, and Cherson, exhibits an immense plain, which rises 
gradually towards the centre; but it is not crowned by any 
range of bills, so that the cold in tI»o centre increases with 
the elevation of the level, and extends freely in all direc- 
tions. We observe a remarkable plionomcnon in the sec- 
tion from retersburgli to Astracan, in other words, the 
(Caspian sca is lower by 150 feet than the Baltic and tlic 
ocean. That difference is too inconsiderable to occasion 
any great change in the climate: still, however, the tem- 
perature in summer, could not be so high at Astracan, \verc 
that town on the level of Moscow or Lembiirg, and the in- 
tense cold which succeeds tlio warm weather could not ho 
so severely felt in a low plain, and at the 4()th degree of 
latitude, if these countries were sheltered by a chain of 
mountains on the north. Such arc the ])rincipal sections 
which tend to modify the climate of Europe. The striking 
excej)tions that the (Ireek, Spanish, and Scandinavian pe- 
ninsulas present, shall he afterwards considci*ed. 
iMjihcrniai TIicsc causcs wliicli inlluencc Europcaii climates explain 
sufficiently the principal phenomena that physical geo- 
graphers have observed. M. dc Humboldt has attempted 
to reduce tlicm to geometrical formula in his inelliod of 
isolhermal lines, which indicate the mean temperatures of 
summer and of winter, and are tlicrcfore termed isolhericaL 
and isohifriudL That rnetliod, so well adapted for the pur- 
poses of terrestrial pliysics, may probably, like all the 
others of tliat distinguished pliilosopher, be of great uso 
in geography. But the application of it cannot as yet bo 
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attempted, for the method has not been fully explained by 
its celebrated inventor.* Wc shall cite, however, an 
example. The isothermal lines in the north and in the 
centre of Europe form curves which descend in tlie south 
as we advance eastwards, or in other words, the mean 


temperature of the places in the same- latitude 

becomes 

lower towards the east. 

Thus, 


Upsalais 

4.5 

Petersburg 

. 3.0 

Copenhagen 

6.1 1 

Moscow 

3.6 

Brussels 

8.8 

Prague 

. 7.7 

St. Malo 

9.8 1 

Vienna 

8.2 


The cause of the diminution of temperature in the two 
first instances must be ascribed to the proximity of Siberia 
and the higher lands in Tartary. In the otliers, the same 
cause is to be attributed to the higher level of Bohemia and 
Austria. Thus there is a disadvantage in the method of 
isothermal lines when applied to elementary geography, 
for it unites under one point of view results very different 
in their nature and causes ; it abounds in apparent irregu- 
larities, of which the explication is not unfolded. Our re- 
marks may be illustrated by another example. The mean 
temperature of Lisbon is 12, and that of Naples, which 
lies in a more eastern and northern situation, 13.5. This 
anomaly is easily accounted for, if it be recollected that Lis- 
bon is influenced by the oceanic climate, and Naples by that 
of the Mediterranean ; these two places, then, cannot, accord- 
ing to the new method, be contrasted with each other. The 
climates of Gibraltar, Malaga, Valencia, Palermo, Naples, 
Rome, Athens, Thessaloiiica, and Constantinople, may be 
compared, and if attention be paid to local causes, after all 
the requisite materials have been obtained to enable us to 
trace two isothermal lines between these points, we believe 
that they might form two very irregular curves. The 
method in the present state of our knowledge may be con- 

* M. de Humboldt has given an outline of his theory in the transactions of 
the Society of AicueiJ, hut he intends to explain it more fully in a treatise on 
^nmatology. 
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sklered an ingenious theory, wliicli merits the attention of 
physical geographers, but it does not as yet afford a prin- 
ciple of classification applicable to the geography ol cli- 
mates. 

It remains for us to consider the liumidity of the atmos- 
phere, a subject not less important than that wiucli has 
been last cxamiiicd. M. Schow fixes at ^5 inches the or- 
dinary quantity of rain which falls annually in that i)art of 
Europe on the north of the Alps ; the corresponding 
quantity on the south of these mountains is calculated at 
35 inches ; but it is very probable, if the snow be taken 
into consideration, that the equilibrium may he established, 
and that all the European atmospheres, in a period ot three, 
or at most ten years, is subject to the same degree of hu- 
midity. It is true that the oceanic climate of Kurope is 
sometimes, as in 1B17, more than usually humid, a lact 
that must be attributed to the melting of the floating ice 
driven occasionally to the 45th degree of latitude. The 
climate of the Mediterranean, on the other hand, is, from 
long continued south winds, subject to great droughts ; 
some plains in the Asiatic climates may be affected in the 
same manner by the dry winds from the deserts oii the cast 
of the Caspian ; hut these differences disa])j)car in a j)eriod 
of no very great duration. M. Scliow remarks, correctly, 
that the rain descends more slowly and iinifi)rmly in the 
countries to the north of the Alps than i»i those to the 
south; the torrents which burst suddenly from the clouds 
in that part of Europe recall to our mind the ])hennmena of 
the rainy season in the torrid zone. The number of rainy 
days in the north may amount throughout the year to 150 
or 160 ; those in the south do not exceed 90 or 100. If 
the days in which snow falls be added to the first number, 
the difference between the two climates might appear still 
more striking. It is on that account that the small grami- 
neous plants in the north, ^Yhich are fertilized by frefiuent 
and gentle showers, have so rich a verdure, the absence of 
which, in southern countries, the Italians confess that tlicy 
regret. From the continuance of the vernal temperature 
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and other local causes, the leaves of the Fagus sylvaiica book 
have that pale emerald tint which the same plants lose in xcv. 
the south. ‘ 

The steepness of the ground in many parts of southern 
Europe causes the rain, which descends in torrents, either 
to flow too rapidly or to remain stagnant; hence the num- 
ber of fertile fields, naked rocks, and uncultivated marshes 
at tlic base of the Ajipenines, Olympus, and Parnassus. 

The lands in the north, though loss fruitful, are at least 
more equally watered, and retain longer their strata of ve- 
getable mould. 

If the heat accumulated in the long days of summer, and 
the more regular distribution of rain be considered, it may 
be concluded that the countries in the north-west of Europe 
])ossess advantages relative to crunate, equally great, though 
diilercnt from those in Italy and Greece.^ 

Europe is perhaps, on the \\holc, more healthy than any Salubrity 
other portion of the earth. The fevers common in the°^^'^® 
marshes on the banks of the Don, in the Bannat of Temes- 
war, in the neighbourhood of Home, and in tlic island of 
AValclieren, the pestilential vapours in some Sardinian val- 
lies, and the inu\ liolesomc fogs near some Norwegian gulfs, 
arc only local evils. Other epidemic diseases, such as the 
plague in Turkey, the yellow fever in Spain, and the plica 
of Poland, arc not to be attributed to natural causes, but to 
the dcfe<;;ts of governmeuts or the habits of the people. W'o 
arc unable, from our ignorance of medicine, to classify the 
prevailing diseases of Europe, according to the three great 
divisions of the eastern, western and southern climates. 

Such a subject might merit the attention of physicians; but 
it may, however, be allii'ined, that in every part of Europe, 
men who lead a frugal life arrive sometimes to a very ad- 
vanced age. Instances of this sort arc as numerous on the 
mountains of Sicily as on those of Norway. The jdiysical 
strength of the inhabitants in the north and in the south of 


* Schow's comparison between tlie north ami lh« ?oulh of Europe. Co- 
penhagen, 1822. 
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BOOK Europe^ does not appear to ns to vary in the ratio of cli- 
xcv, mates, but according to the origin of different races. 

; European plants arc sub ject to the influence of three pre- 
vailing climates. The temperature of the north of Europe 
climate plants which perish under the same pjirallel 

in every other corresponding part of our globe; tlius dif- 
ferent kinds of grain, particularly barley and oats, arc cul- 
tivated in Norway at the TOth degree; whilst in the oppo- 
site coasts of Amcricji, such cultivation ceases at the 52d. 
Tlie other gramineous plants which cover the meadows of 
Europe, grow in the northern regions of America, but never 
appear in the same luxuriance. 

Trees are never seen in every other part of the world at 
the 60th degree of latitude; in Europe the fir and the pine 
rise to a great heigiit; and the tender beech which adorns 
the forests of Russian Poland at the 50th or 51st parallel, 
grows in greater perfection in Norway at the 59th. The 
Italian laurel thrives in the open air on the western coasts 
of France, and some vegetables, which were until lately 
believed to be confined to Portugal, have been transplanted 
on tlic hills in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. Many 
plants, however, require a warm and dry climate; thus, if 
we set out from tlie departments of Gironde or Charente, 
it may be observed that the vino succeeds in the interior of 
the Continent, or in that part of it w hich does not extend to 
the 50th degree. 

Vegotation Two distiiict plienomciia mark the influence of the Asia- 
AsiaUc^^^ tic climate on the vegetation of Europe. The length of 
climate, winter in the north and the centre of Russia, is fatal to 
several trees and plants which thrive under tl c same paral- 
lels in Germany and Scandinavia. To observe correctly 
the Flora of Denmark, Mecklenburg and Holstein, we must 
descend towards Kiow, Orel, and the Ukraine.* In these 

• The Ornilhogaliim lutcum ct nutans, the Oenothera biennisV, the Ranancu- 
lus lanuginosus, the Cytisus laburnum el nigiicans, the.Dianlhus siiperbus, the 
Hyacinthus comosus, the Cornus sanguinca, the Cyperus fusrus, the Panicum 
sanguinale, the Festuca fluitan*, the Pimpinella anisum, and the Brassica rapa 
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countries, the culture of wheat is certain, and the oak ar- book 
rives at perfection. But on tlio other hand, the jdants of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and even of Lapland, are not 
unknown in Litliuania and in central Russia, under a par- 
allel comparatively low ; thus the liclien of Lapland is fre- 
quently seen in tlic plains at the 54tli degree. 

Sucli are the modifications jjroduccd by tlie Siberian cJ*- 
mate. But the sandy and saline plains wliich bound Eu- an climate, 
rope towards the Caspian sea, arc influenced by the dry 
and sometimes burning winds that blow from the deserts 
which bound Bucliaria on the north, and surround the 
Aral lake. To that cause, and to the quality of the soil, 
must be ascribed the absence of the European forests to- 
wards the Don, tlic Lower Wolga, and tlie Ufa. A scanty 
vegetation consisting of saline plants or lowly shrubs, 
covers these dismal plains. 

The third side of the Europcjin triangle presents to the Vegetation 
African climate a series of declivities, terminated on 
north by a very lofty chain of mountains. The vegetation climate, 
of that part of Europe is confined to a range of coasts and 
to some peninsulas and islands in the south. The traveller 
who enters these regions for the first time, views with de- 
light, landscapes tliat arc never seen in the finest countries 
to the north of the Alps. The vine entwined round the 
elm, forests of olive, almond or fig trees, and tlie majestic 
symmetry of tlic cypress arc the first indications of this 
genial climate. The scarlet flowers of the pomegranate, 
the elegant myrtle, and the fragrant exhalations of oranges, 
obscured under a dark green foliage, convince the stranger 
that he is in the garden of Europe. Other difTorences, 
though less striking, cannot escape his observation ; the 
gladiolus, the varied coloured convolvulus, and the narcis- 
sus are seen in the fields, and the banks of streams arc shel- 
tered by groves of the rose laurel. The cistus grows on 


and arvensis arc the species which establish a remaikablc resemblance between 
the plants of Denmark, Volbynia, the Lessei Russia, and the banks of the 
Don. This analogy is perhaps to be attributed in some respects, to the mi- 
grations of the Goths. 
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the sides of calcareous hills, and the acantliiis among the 
ruins of ancient buildings. The botanist observes species 
of plants wholly unknown in more northern countries, as 
the psoraleUi the ccrcis^ and the hisccrrula. Different fami- 
lies abound in a greater variety of species, as the aristolocliia 
and the malva ; others, as the niedicago and anthyllis, at- 
tain to a greater height than they ever reach in the north. 
Some of tlie grasses aod seeds exhibit a new character ; the 
flowers of the Canna saccharinu 9 of the Lygeum spartumf 
and Lagurus oratuSf display the bright hues of the Iroincs. 
The Jlrnnda donax is almost ecpial in height to the bamboo, 
the chamoerops may give a faint idea of the lofty palm. 

The plants nearer the mountains which limit the. hori- 
zon on the south resemble tliose of central Europe ; and, 
from the elevation of the soil, they may he compared to 
the ])roductions of nortlicrn countries. The ultramontane 
blasts strip many Italian trees of their foliage, hut the 
sliores of tlic sea are covered s\ith verdant plants, the 
laurel, the myrtle, the rosemary, the holm oak and the 
Icntisk. 

As we advance southwards to tlio plains of Sicily or 
Andalusia, the vegetation assumes an African cliaracter ; 
the stiif foliage of tiic aloe appears on the massy trunk of 
the Indian fig tree, and in some fields the slender date 
tree is seen w-aving in the air. 15ut, in Greece, the atmo- 
sphere is cooled by the winds which descend from llemus 
and Taurus, and the European vegetation is modified by 
that of Asia or ratlier Caucasus. Tlic eastern plane, the 
sycamore, and the cedar arc common to the Eurojican 
and Asiatic shores of the Archipelago ; and the linden, the 
oak, and the beach, seem to connect the German and Car- 
pathian forests with those of Caucasus, which are separated 
from the w^oods of Russia by the naked plains on the Don 
and the lower Dneiper. The interior ridge of Tlirace is 
not, perhaps, widely different as to its vegetation from 
Moravia ; and, according to modern botanists, for every 
plant in the Greek Flora that is common to Italy, three 
are common to Scandina^via. The orange and the olive 
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trees thrive in some sheltered spots under the rocks of Tau- book 
ridu, on the nortli of tlie Black Sea, and in a latitude higher 
than tliat of Lomhanly. 

TJicse arc .some of the causes which characterize the 
vegetation on the three sides of Europe ; other causes, that 
depend on the nature of the ground, and its elevation, are 
now to be considered. The influences which particular 
soils may have on vegetation, can, in the present state of 
chemistry and geology, be very imperfectly determined. 

Such influences are modified by too many mechanical 
cause.s, or by others wholly unconnected with them. The 
effects of the elevation of the soil may be more easily as- 
certained. 

Forests of birch trees grow in Norway under the polar Levels of 
circle, at an elevation of 1483 feet. The willow, or 
lanigeraf reaches nearly to tlie snow line, and the birch is 
only removed from it by a distance equal to 924 feet. In 
southern Norway, different firs thrive at the height of 3000 
feet above the level of the sea, and several kinds of apples 
ripen at 1000. Some vallics exposed to the sun arc culti- 
vated at the height of 1800 feet. 

Cultivation is not continued in the Sudetes above 3300 
feet; the forests in tlie Carpathian mountains terminate at 
4200, but the Finns pumillo grows at the height of 5000. 

There exists probably a wide difference between the north- 
ern side, whicii fronts Russia, and the eastern opposite 
the Euxine Sea, and tlie southern above the Hungarian 
plains; but these differences have not as yet been suffi- 
ciently obser\ed. The Alpine forests reach generally to 
an elevation of 5000 feet, the fir, 5500, and the green 
alder, 61j20. Saussurc observed the Daphne cncorum at 
10,680, and Ramond found the same shrub on the highest 
summits of the Tyrenees. The heights in which these 
trees and plants flourish on the Italian side of the Alps 
arc greater by G or 700 feet. I1ic culture of grain ceases 
about the level of 7300, and that of the vine at 1700. 

The lofty trees of the Pyrenees are seldom seen beyond 
6900, or at most 7200; the Scots fir grows 200 feet above 
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xcv. ern Spain and in Greece. The Sierra Nevada in parti- 
cular, demands the attention of the naturalist from its 
elevation and its proximity to Africa. As to peninsular 
Greece, wc arc assured that the tops of the highest moun- 
tains are covered with fine trees, but no inference can bo 
derived from tliat fact, for the height of these mountains 
is still unknown. 

Gram. same subicct may be considered in a different point 

of view^, or in its relation to the culture of trees and plants 
necessary for the subsistence of man, or useful in the em- 
ployment of his industry. These plants are commonly 
found in plains, or countries of mean elevation ; the differ- 
ent kinds of grain which have contributed so much to our 
civilization, ripen in the whole of Europe. Secalc^ grows 
in Finland at the G4th degree of latitude, but yields more 
abundant harvests under a lower parallel. AVheat is culti- 
vated at the 62d degree, hut thrives between the SGth and 
50th; its ears arc ten or twelve times larger in Calabria 
than in Germany. Maize, which has been brought to our 
continent from America, succeeds at the 50th degree; and 
rice, which was originally imported from Asia, growls at 
the 47tli. The potato, first inlroduccMl in the year 1620, is 
now spread over the whole of the European peninsula. 

The Vine. have already Spoken of the vine and the causes which 

have retarded its culture. At the 45th degree it nourishes 
in every exposure onwards to the 50th; it decays in the 
neighbourhood of the north sea, and thrives in inland coun- 
tries, if their climate he not subject to great variations. It 
is cultivated above the 50th parallel in Saxony and Bohe- 
mia, hut that anomaly is owing to the great uniformity of 
the temperature; its fruits, not sufficiently warmed by the 
solar rays, arc comparatively acid. 

Hops. Extensive plantations of hops are observed beyond the 
regions of the vine; they cover a very largo tract of land 
■between the 50tb and GOtli degree of latitude. 
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Thus from the distribution of the alimentary plants book 
which we have mentioned, some inferences may bo derived 
concerning the different kinds of food consumed by the 
people in Europe. A line consisting of several curves, beer, 
drawn from the south of England across French Flanders, 

Hesse, Bohemia, the Carpathian mountains, Odessa, and 
the Crimea, marks nearly the limits between the countries in 
which wine or beer is generally drunk. To the south of 
the same line bread is commonly made of wheat ; but rye 
is substituted in the north, and in some southern but moun- 
tainous regions. 

The countries in which oil or batter is used, may be se- on and 
parated by another line extending along the Pyrenees, the 
Cevennes, the Alps and Mount Ilemus. On the one side 
the pasturage is better, cattle abound, and a greater quan- 
tity of tlie food which they supply is consumed. If there 
bo a great difference in the physical qualities of the man 
who lives habitually on animal food, beer, milk or butter, 
and another whose ordinary diet consists of bread, wine and 
meats dressed with oil, it must bo confessed that the con- 
trast is only obvious between the inhabitants of widely dis- 
tant countries, as the Spaniard and Italian on one side, and 
the Swede and the Russian on the other. As to the in- 
termediate statCvS, the effects of different diet are not easily 
discovered. Wine is common in Normandy, but the Nor- 
man cals as much ns the Englishman, and the Bavarian 
consumes more beer than his neighbour in Siiabia. The 
food of the lower orders has been much changed by the 
introduction of the potato ; and the great consumption of 
tea in England has j)crliaps diminished that of beer even 
among the common people. The higher classes live almost 
everywhere in the same manner, and elude the effects of 
climate by obtaining the produce of every land. Many 
conclusions whicli have been deduced from the different 
kinds of food used in European countries, appear to us un- 
satisfactory or erroneous.* 


Honst-elten, L’ Homme du Nord ct tin Mid.* 
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xcv. climates ; the first ripens near Trondheim in Norway, and 
■ Jacobstiidt in Finland at the 63d degree ; it is seldom seen 
i ruit trees, Russia boyond the 60th, becomes rare in Italy, and 
grows only in the mountains of Sicily. The apple flour- 
ishes and ripens at the 55th degree, but in more northern 
latitudes it hardens suddenly, and never arrives at maturi- 
ty ; if, on the contrary, it bo transplanted on the southern 
confines of Europe, it loses its flavour and agreeable taste. 
The gooseberry and other fruit-bearing shrubs succeed 
rarely in the south. The apricot and the peach have 
been cultivated with great advantage at the 50th parallel ; 
these fruits are indigenous to the mountains of Armenia 
and the cold provinces of Persia. The fig ripens beyon 1 
the 50th degree, but the countries best adapted for it are 
those in the southern extremities of Europe. Altliougli 
tlic olive resists tlio severe winters and cold winds of the 
Alps, the decay or frequent destruction of the plantations 
beyond the 44tl» degree, shows clearly that the best region 
for it is that near the shores of the Mediterranean, below 
the elevation of 1200 or 2000 feet. In like manner the 
country of the orange does not extend beyond 43 degrees 
and a half, and commences in Tuscany or at the Ilicres. 
The olive plantations near San Remo, and in some north- 
ern districts, like the date trees in the neighbourhood of 
Rordighicra, may be considered local exceptions, accounted 
for by the shelter that these plants receive from the Appe- 
nines. The palm, the cactus, the aloe, and some other 
plants indigenous to the two Indies, succeed near Lisbon, 
in Andalusia, and in Sicily below the 40th degree. The 
sugar-cane has never been cultivated in Europe beyond the 
same parallel ; it is not long since much labour was be- 
stowed on it in Grenada, Majorca, and Sicily. 

Two very useful ])lants, lint and hemp, may be raised 
throughout the greater part of Fluropc ; the first thrives 
best in northern climates and its culture extends to Fin- 
land ; but it is seldom observed in Ostrobothnia or in Riis- 
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sia beyond Kostroma and Jarostan ; the second flourishes book 
in PoJand, tlio Russian Ukraine, Alsace, Valencia, and xcv. 

Calabria. Cotton grows in the south of Europe, but docs 

not yield such harvests as in America and India. 

Wo have considered, in our account of tho tlirco Euro* Trees and 
pean climates, the general distribution of trees and plants. *'"''*’** 
Tho fir or Pinus abies is found in the wliolo of Europe 
within tho sixty-seventh parallel ; the loftiest trees grow in 
tho north. Tho sandy shores of the south are covered from 
tho forty-sixth degree with tho sea pine and the Pinus pinea, 
the latter grows to a great height and forms extensive fo- 
rests on tho Alps, the Pyrenees and the hanks of Iho Tagus. 

Tho wild pine is scattered throughout most countries in 
Europe below the sixty-eighth parallel ; the Scots fir or 
Pinus picea is seldom seen heyond tho sixtieth degree. The 
common oak docs not grow in Dalecarlia, and never ar- 
rives at its ordinary height in Finland under the sixty-se- 
cond parallel, it decays, on tho other hand, in tho southern 
extremities of Europe; tho Eseulus of Pliny supplies its 
place in these regions, and adorns the picturesque scenery 
of tho south. Tho Suber extends across Portugal, Spain 
and Italy. The beach ceases near tho sixtieth degree, the 
lime near tho sixty-third ; and both are found in great per- 
fection towards the south of tho Baltic, and on the islands 
in that sea. Tho ash, the alder, tho mountain ash, the 
black and white poplars never arrive beyond the sixtieth 
and sixty-first parallels. 

The Populus tremula or tho aspen tree, and the birch, 
extend beyond the verge of the Arctic circle, and enliven 
tho solitary regions of Lapland. Tho sorb and different 
kinds of willow thrive in tho most nortlicrn districts ; the 
light seeds of tho larch are driven by tho wind, and take 
root near tho line of perpetual snow. It is a remarkable 
fact that tho largo elder tree cannot resist tlic climate 
above the fifty-seventh parallel, while the delicate lilach 
displays its fragrant flowers on the banks of the Neva, nml 
among the dismal rucks near Fahlun in Dalecarlia. The 
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Book same plant, according to Haller, exists in a wild state in 
xcv. Switzerland, and is considered indigenous to Europe. 

- ^ Much care has been bestowed in the north on some trees 

pr(Kkjco!i the south; but with all the aid of culture their progress 

by culture, has been slow. The Italian poplar reaches but a little way 
beyond the latitude of Denmark. The eastern plane, and 
the maple tree, which arrive at such perfection in Greece, 
degenerate in the north of the Alps. The Fraxinus mam- 
mijera appears in great beauty in Calabria, but docs not 
succeed beyond the forty-fourth degree. The same latitude 
may be considered the natural limit of the laurel, the myr- 
tle, the mastich, the cypress, the tei'cbintliinc and box trees, 
all of them flourish best in the neighbourhood of the Medi- 
terranean. The laurel, the olive, and the vine were intr - 
diiced by Greek colonists into the Crimea. 

The uncultivated districts of the south, particularly those 
below the fortieth parallel, are covered with thyme, rose- 
mary, jessamine and other odoriferous shrubs, but the caper 
bush is almost the only one which bears fruit. The rocks 
and marshes of the north, or those in particular above the 
sixtieth parallel, arc covered with many fruit shrubs, as 
the currant bush, the Vitis ideea, the J\Iyrtillus, and the 
Rubus chama^morus. 

Animaia. The animal kingdom in Europe is still less varied than 
the vegetable. The same animals may be considered com- 
mon to the southern and north-east regions of our conti- 
nent. The wfiite bear and the blwe fox appear from time 
to time on the sliorcs of the frozen sea. 'riic rein-deer is 
found at the sixty-first parallel in Scandinavia, and six or 
seven degrees lower in Russia. The Marinata lemnus or 
lemming continues its migrations in straight lines from east 
to west, between the fifty-fifth and sixty -fifth parallels ; the 
glutton is observed in the same region. The elk is general- 
ly found below the polar circle ; it frequents Lithuania and 
even some parts of Prussia. The Arabian sheep, which is 
common to the same countries, is distinguished by the form 
of its horns- and the coarseness of its wool. 
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The naked plains that bound the sea of Azoph and the hook 
Caspian are frequented by some animals common to Asia. 

The Bactrian camel pastures in these lands, rich in saline 
herbs ; the Circassian sheep arc observed near the Oca and 
the Dneiper. The Tartars have brought to that part of 
Europe their fleet horses, and the fierce jackal has migrated 
thither in quest of prey. 

The strongest h(M*ses and oxen arc found in the great and in thr cen- 
verdant plains which extend from the Ukraine and Molda- ui'Jsof'"' 
via to Denmark and Flanders. These animals have proba- Europe, 
bly existed a long time in a wild state. The urns or the 
our-ochs, (words wliich signify literally ancient or primi- 
tive oxen,) are still occasionally seen in Poland. We ob- 
serve in these regions, and in the whole of central Europe, 
a breed of sheep originally the same as that in Spain and 
in England, but it has been improved in different countries 
by natural or artificial causes. The ass, which cannot be 
considered indigenous to the mean European zone, has 
been brought to it, and has degenerated. 

The wild goat, the chamois and the marmot frequent the !»» t!»e 
great mountainous chains of Europe, the Alps, the Py. 
rences, the Cevennes, the Carpathians and Hemus. 

Tlie animals that arc found in the mean zone arc for the in the 
most part common to the south. The ox and the horse in 
Italy, if tlicy bo well fed, arc as stout as any in tlic Ukraine 
or in Holstein. The Arab horse was brought into the 
south during the invasions of the Moors and the Turks; 
and from it, have perhaps sprung the Andalusian and other 
varieties; but it is not unlikely, from observations which 
we have made, that the Andalusian breed is the same as 
the norbagge or small Norwegian horse; and consequently, 
that both of them arc descended from a common stock, 
and one in all probability indigenous to Europe. It is still 
less doubtful that the huflTalo, an animal not found in tho 
north of Hungary, has been imported from Asia to southern 
Europe. A particular species of sheep in Sardinia, ami 
the strepsiceros in Candia, are supposed to be indigenous 
to Europe. If the ass in the southern part of the Con- 
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BOOK tincnt bo not so too, it has been introduced from Asia 
xcv. Minor and Sjria. 


Seclioiitf. 


1 . 

Central 
Uralian 
Region. 
Lat. 51-01. 
Lon. 67-70. 


Maritime 
Uralian 
Section. 
Lat. 5i)-70. 
Lon. 5.3-80. 


111 . 

La kes. 
Lat. 

Lt»ri. 49-55. 


Table of European Sections* 


Countries included. 

The east of Europe- 
an Russia, including 
the Uralian mountains 
and their branches be- 
tween 51° and 01°. 
The basin.s of the Ka- 
ma, the Viatka, the 
Ufa, and the Beilaia. 
The mountainous dis- 
tricts on the basin of 
the Uralsk, (western \ 
part) as far ns the bor- 
ders of the Caspian 
steppes ; lastly, the 
eastern bank of the 
Wolga from the Uns- 
cha to the neighbour- 
hood of Saratow. 

Sco Sections II. VI. 
VII. 


Physical Characters. 

Elevation of the moun- 
tains from G to 8000 feet. 
Level of the Wolga near 
Kasan 580 feet. Frosty cast 
wind. South wind chill on 
the mountains, hot and dry 
on the plains. Mean tempe- 
rature at Solikamski 1.85. 
Mercury is often malleablo 
at Catherinburg at two 
leagues beyond the Ural. 
Snow remains six months 
on the ground at Perm ; two 
months without frosr. Heat 
and extreme drought at 
Orenburg. The grain and 
leguminous plants arc often 
frozen near Orenburg. — 
Rein-deer grain in the val- 
lies ; nut trees on the Kama. 


The north-east of 
European Rus.sia to 
the east of the Onega, 
Scheksna, and the 
Wolga, including the 
basins of the Dwina, . 
the Suchona, the I 
Witscheda, the Me- • 
zen, the Petchora, the t 
Ousa, and the western 
sides of the Ural 
mountains from the 
Gist degree of lati- 
tude. 

.See Sections I. III. 
and VI. 


The Uralian mountains 
become gradually lower. 

Ice on the banks of rivers 
to the Isi of June. Thun- 
der very rare. ' 

Variations of wind and 
temperature. 

Mean tx^mperaturc. 

Mercury is often mallea- 
ble at Usting-Welecki. 

The Dwina is frozen from 
the 1st of November to tlio 
Ist of May. 

Agriculture ceases about 
tJie (iOth degree. 

Rein-deer. Fruit shrubs 
in great numbers. 

Pine trees cease at 61° or 


I 

r 

I Fin land, governments 
J of Petersburg, Olonctz, 
, Novogorod, PleHCow, 
I Livonia and Esthunia. 

1 


{ 62°. 

"plains intersected by 

SMALL CHAINS OF ROCKS. 

Mean tcmi)eraturc -f* 4 
Petersburg -f- R8 

Urneo . -j- 0.7 

A1 o -f- 4.8 (Reauiiiur.) 
CreatoHt cold at Peters- 
’ burg — 24. x5. 
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Sections. 


III. 

Lakks, con- 
tinued. 


IV. 

LAriiAND. 

Lat. CA— 72. 
Lon. 32 — 58. 


V. 

Scandina- 

vian. 

T.at. 55 — 6(5. 
Lon. 23 — 37. 


Table continued. 

Countries included. Physical Characters. 

Frosty weather, 112 days* 
in tho year. 

No snow, GO days. 

Rye, barley, &c. throuffh- 
aai,an<iciiiicrunLriiuu.x- coasts on the Bal- 

tains on the north-cast, ^ 

ripen in the interior towards 


Lands on the south- 
east ; the ridj^e of Wal- 
dai,and different nrioun- 


tho river Onega. 

Sec Sections II. IV 
and VI. 


Mountainous regions 
of Lapland. Wostern 
Rothnia to the river 
Uuica. Nordland of 
Norway. Norwegian 
and Russian Lapland 
as far as the shortest 
line between tho Gulf 
of Bothnia and tho 
White Sea. 

Bee Bcctions III. and 
VII. 


Scandinavian penin- 
sula to the south of 


Olonetz at thcGl°. 

Wheat ripens frequently at 
the 60° in Finland. 

Tho mountains of Norway 
become lower at the 67°. 

Maritimo chain of Lap- 
land, elevation from 3000 to 
4000 feet. 

The other ridge, from 2000 
to 2300 feet. 

Many lakes continue frozen 
to the month of June. 

Tho frost ceases on tho 
Gulfs of the North Sea about 
the 10th of May. 

Mean temperature at Capo 
* North, 0.0. 

At Wadsae (towards tho 
north-east,) 0.77. 

At Enontekies, + 2.8. 

Mean temperature dur- 
ing the summer at Cape 
North, + 6.3 ; at Enonte- 
kics, -j- 12.7. 

Barley aud oats cultivat- 
ed in some districts. 

Pines and firs to tho 67®. 
Reindeer, fruit shrubs. 
f Mountains, 8000 feet. 

‘ Base, 3000 

Direction, south and 
south-east. 


u™ j from <bols"So,,„rT”T> S 

Christiana, + O® ; at frond- 
hciin, + 4.4. 

Wet and rohl climate of 
tho ocean : lowest tempera- 
ture at Bergen, — 12 

Idem. Serene but stormy 
on tho Baltic ; lowest tem- 
perature at Upsal, — 22°. 

Grain cultivated through- 
out tho whole section. Fruii- 
t trees rare al»ovc the 60®. 
* Pine and fir forests to the 
CAr. 

Oaks near the 60 \ 


island of Donna'. 

Subdivisions. 

High country or Nor- i 
way. 

Sweden to tho north 
oftho lakes Voner, &c. 
Gothland or Sweden to 
tho south of tho lakes. 

See Sections IV. and 
X. 
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Taile contimieiL 


Sections. 


VI. 

Central 
Russia. 
Lat. 5(M;(). 
Lou. 50-G7. 


VII. 

Scythian 

i'j. \ i>s. 

Lat. 51 - 4 :?. 
Lon. 40-70. 


Countries included. 


Higher districts on the 
basins of the Dneiper 
and the Don. All the 
basins of the Occa ^d 
its tributary stroilfts. 
The western basiii of 
the Wol^a, those of the 
Mologa aud Sura to 
Saratow. 

Limits on the west, 
tlic Rcrcsina and the 
Dneiper ; on the south, 
the steep lands from 
the falls of the Dneipor 
to Tzaritziii. 

See Sections I. II. 
III. VII. VIII. Qlld 
IX. 




The plain which cx- 
teinls between the l)a^o 
of the Ural Mountains 
and Caueaxus, water- 
ed by the hiwcr Wol- 
the Kuma, and the 
Manytch. The same 
plain forms the lower 
J part of the Ija^ins of j 
j the Don, the Doiietz, ’ 
and tho Dneiper. | 

Subdivisions. 

Caspian plain. 

Plain of Poiitiis. 

Taurida forms n so- . 
parato region. 


Idiysicnl Characters. 
f Elevated ridge of Waldai ^ 
from 1000 to 1J250 feet. Open 
country. 

JMeaii leinpcraturo, + 
to 5. 

Thermomoter below zero 
i during 177 days in tbe year ; 

I 170 at Moscow. 

I Mercury was malleable 
3(1 of February, 1603, at 
Saratovv. 

Tiio Wolga, near Nisebo- 
gorod, freezes tlio ^5tli of 
November, and continues 
frozen tili tlio 25th 
April. Idem, near Kasaii, 
from the 1st of Novem- 
ber to the 25tli of April. 
Tho Oka froef.e.s near Orel 
tho 25th of November, 
and continues so until the 
20th of March. Rye, bar- 
ley, &c. 

Apjilo and pear trees ot 

t the 5*V. 

Sandy and argillaceous 
jilains impregnated with 
bait, bigber in the 2d sub- 
di\ isioii. IMountains of Tau- 
rida, isolated in that sec- 
tion. 

Tho Wolga freezes dur- 
ing two months. 

Lowest teniperaturo at 
Astraeban, — 23.7. (See 
Upsal.) Highest tempera- 
ture, + 30. 

iiowest temyioratnro at 
Odessa, — 31 in lr^03. 

Mean temperature, (pro- 
bably) + 7.5. 

Tiie inundations of the 
Wolga do not fructify tbe 
soil. Trees and dillerent 
kinds of grain !>ecoine more 
rare as wo advanco east- 
wards. Fertile and oozy 
soil on the banks of rivers. 

Horses and 0 x 011 , the cR' 
inol in the south. 
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Sections. 


VIII. 

Sarmatian 
Plains. 
Lat. 50-58. 
Lon. 


IX. 

OlMBRO- 

Gkrmanic 
Plains. 
Lat.50»-57i. 
Lon. 10-82. 


X. 

British 
Islands. 
Lat. 40-01. 
Lon. 7-lOi. 

VOX. VI. 


Table continued. 


Countries included. 

f 


Silesia, the countries 
between the Oder and 
the Duna. Poland ac- 
cording to its present 
dimensions. Prussia 
and Lithuania as far 
as the division be- 
tween the Vistula and 
I the Nieinen on one i 
side, and the Dneiper«{ 
and the Dneister 
the other ; beyond that 
line, the marshes of 
Polcsia and the plains 
of Volhynia, Podolia, 
and Kiow, to the ca- 
taracts of the Dneiper. 

t8ee Sections VI. VII. 
and XIII. 


I 


Physical Characters. 

Bandy and argillaceous 
plain, wet and fertile. 

Level of the banks of 
tlie Vistula, (Warsaw) 588 
feet. 

Ridge of eastern Prussia 

GOO feet. 

Division of the waters be- 
tween the Black Sea and 
the Baltic, (a low plain.) 

Volhynia rises in a con- 
trary direction, or in that of 
the Dneiper. Numerous 
rivers towards the Black 
Sea. Mean temperature at 
Warsaw -f- 9.2 : at Wilna 
-f- 8.7. Lowest temperature 
at Warsaw — 15.9. 

Forests of oak and pine 
trees as far as the coasts of 
the Baltic. 

Many small lakes near the 
Baltic, within twenty leagues 
of its shores. Commence- 
ment of the vine. Grain. 

I Horses and oxen. 


I 




The basin of the 
IMiine iVoin Coblcntz, ^ 
Lower Belgium, Hol- 
land, the wliolo of Nor- 
thern Germany, to the [ 
nortli of the llartz^ 
iMuuntains, the conn- ' 
tries between the Elbe 
and the Oder, Jutland 
and the Danish islands 
on the Baltic. 


Argillaceous plains. 
Heights of 1200 feet in 
Jutland, of GOO in Meck- 
lenburgh. Every kind of 
grain. The forests extend 
to live or ten leagues from 
the German Sea. 

Prevailing north-west 
winds hurtful to vegetation 
Mean temperature at 
Brussels, + ; at the 

Hague, 9.8 ; at Berlin, 8.2 ; 
at Copenhagen, 7.°G. 

Low temperature com- 
mon at Brussels, — 10.1 _ 
at Franecker, — 24 ; at 
Berlin, — 12.6 ; at Copen- 
Ihagen, 11.9. 


f Mountains above 4000 
Subdivisions. | feet in the north-west. 
Plain of England. ^ Calcareous plains in tho 
Cambrian mountains, j south. Lakes in Scotland. 

( Bogs in Ireland. 
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Tadle coniinueiL 


Sections. 


British 

ISJLANDS 

conlinued. 


Countiics incitidctL 


Caledonian moun- 
tains. 

j Ireland. 

- TJic Faroe Islands 
at lat. may be in- 
cluded. 


Physical Characters, 

^ Mean ttunperaturo at Lon- 
don, 10.2 ; {Reaumur,) at 
Dublin, -J- 0.5 ; at Edin- 
biii-'^h, -j- 8.8. 

Climate everywhere vari- 
*! able ; humid and mild in 
Ireland ; uncertain winters. 

Grain and forests as in 
section IX. towards the 


. north ; towards the south as 
I section XIV. 


f Tlic mountains and ^ JOlevation of the Sudetes 
riil^os of Westcrvvald above .5000 feet, 
opposite Coblentz ; Carpatliian, 8000. 

those of IIes.se,Thnrin- Dacian Alps, !H)00. 

^ia, Franconia, Elec- Kidi^os of Haxrmy, OOt) 
toral ^^axony ; the Su- feet ; of Iiolieinia, J20(i ; 
dotes, Upper Silesia, of IIiiiiLrary and 'rransylva- 
]Moravia,tlic (\arpathi- nia, I!K)0. I’\)re.sfs, iiunie- 
XI. ans, ainl apart of(»aIi- roiis riv(‘r<, I’ew lakes. 

Hekcy.mo- via, Upper Hnn^jrary Low leniperature at Lem- 

CARrATiiiA>’ ! and 'rran''\ l\ ania. j bei'ii lVt)ni — 22 to 28 ; at 

Reoiox. j am V i^iioNs. ) Prague, — 17.2, (Keaumiir.) 

liat. 40-52. \. ]l( rrf/n{((n 'r«*mpei ature of Prague, 

Lon. 25-44. ilie !iionntainou> <‘nnu- 

tri<‘s of rrai»<M>nia, 'Dum ine s in favour- 
Hart/, vVc. aide evpo'.iire." to tin; 51 lat. 

2. 4.'he rhi.leto-', Do- Oal>, tin* only y^rain on 
liemia, Mt.ra\ia. tin- (Jarpalhians. 

.2. U..rpatliian<, 7h*/?7/.v cembra et jnnniUo 
Ujjjier llnnc.o\}. ;;ro\v at a irr(*al<*r heiglit rui 

1. Da< ian ir.oun- . tlie same mountains tiian 
Itaiiis or '(Van yl\ania. I any other shr\d)s. 

f Lower \\i'-iri;'i, al- J' P>ranclH's of tlie Alps and 
* ino'.r tin; whole r)f Carpathiansintln;fn>tsub- 
UtinLfar\ , pari of Dos- division. 'Two narrow val- 
ma and r^er\ la, ihiUa- fn^s <u- passes, the first to tho 
1 ia, Wale.eliia, Alolda- iiortli oi* Jhida, the second 
Ma, Ih'^sa* :'.hia. near Orsova. Kl(;valif)n of 

XIL Vienna, 478 feet, of Sfuniin, 

Plaixs ox _ 21M). fnuinmse marshes on 

THEJlANUitK.^ 1. Cenli .d plains on •{ tiie Dannln;. 7tleaii tompe- 
Lat. 48^-42. ' the Danul ralure <d’Vi('niia, + lf).2;of 

Lon. 24-47. 2. ]2ains on the !onv- Ihida, P).2 ; of Galatch in 

or Jlanuhe. iMoldavia, 8.1). 

2. 1 lills on tlie south- ExceLssivc; lieat in the 
ern deelivilies <iJ’ tlie plains uf lliiii'^ary. Severe 
Carpathians. cold in Bosnia on the nor- 

4. Id. on the north- . them declivity. The low- 
l ern of JIcmu.5. I er Danube continues frozen 
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Section®. 

XII. 

PLAINS ON 

the Danube, 

continued. 


XIII. 

AiiPs. 

Lat. 4;3-4<). 
Lon. 20-34. 


XIV. 

M A R IT I ME 

France. 
Lat. 41 a. 
Lon. 13-23. 


Table oonihiued. 

Countrios includod. Physical Char.acters. 

/ 5. 1(1. on tlio oasternr a lon^^ time. Vines, wheat * 

1 of th (3 Dacian inonn- yon the hills, rice, anti buffa- 
) tains. \ loes on the lower part of the 

and yd sub-divisions. 
f Elevation of the mountains 
from 10,000 to upwards of 
1.5,000 feet. Ridges of Ba- 
varia, Suabia, from 1200 to 
1500 feet; of Piedmont, 1000 
feet, of Vienne, idem,' Plain 
of Lomljardy 200 feet. Nu- 
merous lakes on the north- 
west and south-east of the 
Alps. Mean temperature of 
the Alpine region ; at Berne, 
-f- 0. 4 ; Ziiriclj, + 8.8; Ge- 
neva, i).0. hUm of tlie north- 
(iiMi f«ub-Alj)s, at Ratisbon, 

H. O. Idim of the w'estern 
.su]>-A]ps, at Dijon, 11.2; at 
Vienne, 12.3 ; at Marseilles, 

I. 5. Id* ni of lli(3 south-east- 
ern at Alilan, 13.2. The la- 
goons of \ (‘inoe free/.e rare- 
ly. Prodiielions of all the 
European climates on the 

the Dunuu-c, ' acconj.ng to 

the Ho- Mura ot Lap- 

land oi\ lh(} summits, ])aliii 

tree- 


f Heo Sec.VII. XL XIII. 


1. Aljis, higher val- 
lics, as Savoy, the Va- 
lais, Uri, the Grisons, 
Tyrol, &c. 

2. Sub-Alps of Ger- 
many on the north, 
Berne, Zurich, Upper 
Swabia, Havana, Up- 
per Austria, Stiria. 

3. Sub- Alps of Italy 
on the suull)-(5ast. y\il «{ 
the valley of the Po, I 
of the Adige, and the 
Piavc, 

4. Sub-Alps of 
l^^ranre, or of the 
soutli-west, the basins 
of the Saone, the 
Rhone, 
the Gar 
rault, i!U( 


near the sea shore, 
'idte .-id)-A]])s of Germany 
aie hiiiier, and, being ex- 
on the north, lie with- 
in out ti e region of the vine. 

( 'fin' 'summit of the section 
{ is an eic\alod ridge of 1200 
or It IK) leet, crowned >vith 
mountains from 5000 to 0000 
feet. The rot of the sec- 
tion coii?,lsts of ])Iuins inter- 
spersed \N ith liills; few lakes. 
iMean tenijierature at Paris, 
-f- lO.t) ; at Laon, -|- 8.5 ; at 
. Si. Malo, 12.3; at Nantes, 

[ ronii(3, and all the .so- -J 12.0; at Bourdeaux, 13.6; 
condary and internic- at Clermont, -f- 10. Mean 
diate rivers. teinperature of the coldest 

month at Bourdeaux, + 5; 
at Nantes, -f- 3.0 ; at Cler- 
mont, — 2.2. The vine 
passes beyond the 49°, but 
avoids the neighbourhood of 
the sea. Laurels near Brest. 
Wheat at an elevation of 
V3(KX1 feet. 


Basins of tlie Seiin^ 
the Loire, and the Ga- 
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Table continued. 


Sections. 


Countries included. 


r 


XV. 

Section op 
Mount IIe- 

MUS AND THE 

Archipelago. 
L&t. 35—43. 
Lon. 35-46. 


XVI. 

ApPENINE8. 

Lftt. 36—44^. 
Lon. 25-35. 


Mountains of Dal- 
matia, Macedonia, and 
^ Romania. Peninsulas^ 
and islands of Greece, 
including Crete. 


The state of Genoa, 
Tuscany, the states of } 
the Pope, Naples, Si- 
rilv- Malta. Sardinia, • 


cily, Malta, 
Corsica. 


XVII. 
Spanish 
Peninsula. 
Lat. 36— 43^. 
Lon. 8-21. 


Spain and Portugal. 

1. Region of the 
Ebro. (Iberia.) 

2. Idem of the Ac- 
terian mountain (Can- 
tabria.) 

3. Idem of the Dou- j 
ro, (Duriana.) 

4. Idem of the Cen- 
tral ridge, (Celtiberia.) 

5. Idem of the lower 
Tagus, (Lusitania.) 

6. Idem of the Gua- 
dalquiver, (Boetica.) 


Physical Characteis. 

Height of the mountains 
for the most part unknown. 
Snow falls sometimes in the 
midst of summer on Mount 
llemus and in the island of 
Andros. East wind fresh 
and salubrious. South and 
south-east winds unwhole- 
some ill several places. 
Olive and orange trees and 
myrtles to the south of 
Mount llemus. Vines near 
the sea shore. 

Different climates in dif- 
ferent districts. 

Constantinople is place 1 
between Taurus and lle- 
mus, and the winter is cold- 
er there than at Venice. 

The northern and eastern 
sides of the Appenines are 
much colder than the west- 
ern and southern. 

Mean temperature of 
Rome + 15, coldest month 
+ 5 .7, nearly the same as at 
Montpelier. Kxcessivi* heat 
occasioned by tiie sirocco. 
Unwholesome exhalations 
in Sardinia, the Pontine 
marshes, &c. Vines as in 
Section XV. Sugar cane in 
Calabria and Sicily. 

Mountains lower than the 
Alps. Eternal snow on the 
Pyrenees, the Sierra Neva- 
da and Pentata, and some 
mountains in Galicia. Hu- 
midity of the northern coasts. 
Dryness of the central ridge. 
Salubrity of Valencia and 
Murcia. I^owest tempera- 
ture at the base of the Py- 
renees — 6; at Madrid — 3; 
at Cadiz + 7. High tempe- 
rature in the Asturias + 24 ; 
at Madrid 27; at Cadiz 
+ 31. Mean temperature 
at Lisbon + 16.5. UMie yel- 
low fever does not ascend 
above tho level of 600 feet. 
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Table of mean Temperatures according to the Centi^ 


grade Thermometer. 


January 

F^ebriiary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

IJpsula. 

Coppn- 

liafftMi. 

London. 

r.aris. 

Geneva. 

Zurick. 

Bud». 

Rome. 

Palermo. 

—5.49 
— 2.9H 
—1.48 
+4.54 
+9.55 
14.54 
17.07 
15.75 
10.97 
(i.0.3 
0.08 
—3.95 

—1.54 

—2.07 

-1.11 

+5.89 

11.03 

lt).8() 

18.30 

10.08 

14.281 

8.05 

3.28 

—1.20 

+ 1.92 
3.27 
5.95 
7.80 
11.95 
15.10 
10.00 
10.40 
13.51 
9.0‘.) 
4.99 
2.57 

+2.99 

4.01 

0.14 

10.40 

13.(i0 

10.04 

17.98 

17.50 

1.5.10! 

10.03 

0.18 

2.77 

+1.10 

2.87 

.5.80 

9.74 

10.75 

17.00 
17.72 
14.70 
10.85 

18.01 
5.03 
2.22 

—3.17 

0.94 

4.51 

7.. 58 
15.30 
10.35 
18.08 
18.43 
14.14 

9.00 

3.. 58 
—1.21 

—2.09 

+0.05 

+3.04 

9.03 

18.37 

20.19 

21.82 

22.01 

10.77 

11.01 

4.09 

0.50 

4. 

+10.78 

10.78 

12.11 

14..51 

17.71 

20.48 

22.38 

23.18 

21.57 
lf>.77 

15.57 
12.30 

Winter 
Spring 
Slimmer 
All tu mil 

—4.14 

+4.21 

15.79 

5.09 

—1.80 

+5.47 

17.20 

8.73 

+2.58 

8.57 

1().09 

9.21 

+3.2(> 

10.07 

17.39 

10.44 

+2.08 

9.78 

17.10 

10.12 

—1.15 

+9.13 

17.82 

9.10 

—0.85 
+ 10.55 
21.34 
10.82 

1 

+7.95 

14.18 

22.55 

10.30 

+11.31 

14.78 

22.02 

18.97 

Annual 

+5.39 

+7.42 

+9.12 

+ I0.2<) 

1+9.79 + 8 . 73 '+ 10 . 15 

+15.24 

+10.77 
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EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 

HemarlxS on the Political Gcoixniplnj of JCuropc~C\'aliotis^ 
Lans'uas^eSf Jldii^ion, Political Divisional Governments, 
Population, c^T. 

BOOK It is not our design to ciWoi’ info (lisru.ssjon.s ronrrr/iing 
XCVI. ilic origin oi Kuroocan .stal<'-> : 'oa Ii a siihjrcl inii^Iit i‘C- 
fjuirc a h('j)arate ^vf»rlv. Many IcarntMi and iiiLi'caiioiis tliro- 

Orj^m of . , , , - . 

Ku rope an nes liavcitecii a(haiiro(l on it,- but all of them are involved 
states. in (lifliculticb wliicli cannot now be solved,- the jtroofs on 
■which they dcitcnd have Ion" since perished. Some light 
nia\ perhaps be thrown en tliese disettssions in onr accounts 
of j'.ai'ticiilar (.'•oaiitries, bat it is suliicicnt at present to re- 
late .succinctly such facts as appear least liable to doubt.*' 
AU- must keep iii .some principles that have been 

already stilted in our oliservations on the history of geo- 
graphy. The names given to Kuroiiean states l»y' the 
tiieeks and the Homans arc as vague and insignificant a.s 
the Indian names collected by European traveHcr.s, or the 
Mogul terms of the orientalists. Ancient languages are 
the only authentic .sources by which we can expect to de- 
rive any knowledge on such subjects; the names of rivers 
and mountains may supply us with information, if the 
epochs at which these names were fixed can be ascertained. 


♦ The rtiuler muy t^xamiiie the iriblr at iho eml of thi.s book. 
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But it is vuiii to suppose that all the elements of civiliza- book 
tion, ov the movements of* states, emanated from one com- xcvi. 
mon centre; the migrations of dificrent people are not to 
be believed unless they he establislied hy positive proofs, 
and even then, not beyond the limits which result from such 
evidence, ropulatiou lias not been much affected by the 
removal of Asiatic hordes, and different languages still less. 

The migrations of European states may be compared to the 
expeditions of conquering armies, by which dialects have 
been modified and different families or tribes raised into 
pow'er. It is needless to seek in Asia or in Ethiopia the 
obscure origin of different nations, and to disregard facts 
better authenticated and within our reach. It may be 
shown that, about the time in which the ancient Greeks 
were making advances in civilization, its progress w^as not 
confined to their country, but extended almost over the 
whole of Europe, particularly among the Turdetani, the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Etruscans. Many an- 
cient nations, and more especially the Etruscans, the 
Thracians, and Scythians, consisted of ruling tribes, and 
under them were servile tribes or vassals, of w hich the ori- 
gin was in many instances vciy dilferent. The language of 
the priests, confined at first to the temples, was the means 
of forming and improving the barbarous dialects of ancient 
Europe; it is well known that the priests or sacerdotal 
tribes communicated with one another at great distances. 

In those ages, concerning whicli we can derive little infor- 
mation from history, tliere existed many small but powerful 
tribes or families, often at variance witli each other, hostile 
or friendly according to their wants or caprice. Some 
monuments of that })eri()d arc now* inexplicable, as tlic rela- 
tions betw een roots, nouns, aiid grammatical forms. Tliesc 
obscure data ai’e not unworthy of attention; to explain 
them fully is a hopeless task. 

European languages may he divided into two great Knropean 
classes; the first consists of those which resemble one 
another, and have some affinity with the Sanscrit and Per- 
sic; the second comprises those in wliich such resemblance 
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BOOK docs not exist, or at all events is faint and indistinct. In 
xcvi. the first class may be distinguished the Greek and partly 

■ the Latin, the Slavonic and its branches, the German and 

Scandinavian ; in the second, the Finnic, the Celtic and 
the Basque or Bisrn^aiu It is impossible to determine 
w hether such radical differences are to be attributed to two 
different Asiatic invasions, or to two separate periods of 
civilization. 

European distinct raccs c\nst ‘^till in Europe, but the most 

people. ancient are on the whole the Ic'ii'jt numerous; thus in a 

forest, the oldest trees perish, while tlic younger extend 
afar their wide spreading branches. The time may per- 
ha])s come wJicn these ten races may be reduced to fiv_ 
or six. 

Greeks. I'lic Grecks, of whom the Pelasgi were a v^'ry ancient 
brandi, after having peopled with tlieir colonists the most 
of tlie coasts on the Mediterranean, now' exist only in some 
provinces of Turkey, chiefly in the Archipelago and the 
Peloponnesus. The modern (ireck language is sprung 
from the ancient, although changed by slavery and mis- 
fortune, the barbarous Turks are not insensible to its 
beauties. 

Albanians. The Albanians are the descendants of the Illyrians, who 
mingled formerly with the Pelasgic Grecks, and at a later 
period with the modern; enough of their ancient language 
remains to enable us to discover its European character, 
and its connexion willi the German and Sclavonic. No 
trace is left of tlie ancient people that arc supposed to have 
inhabited Thrace and the conntiics adjacent to the Danube; 
ti»ey were probably composed of different races, as the 
Phrygian, the Slavonic, the Celtic and the Pelasgic ; per- 
haps too what is strictly called the Thracian language was 
the common source of the Phrygian, the Greek, the Illyrian 
and even the Dacian or Duke. It is towards Thrace, 
Mount Hemus, and the Lower Danube, that wc can disco- 
ver the earliest origin of European states; but these indi- 
cations disappear if we traverse Asia Minor, or travel by 
the north round the Euxine Sea. 
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Tlie Turks, the modern rulers of the Greeks, belong to book 
tlie same family as the Tartars, and are scattered through- xcvi. 
out Russia from the Crimea to Kasan ; one of their colo- 
nies is established in Lithuania. That people, foreign to 
Europe, or who only occupied in ancient times the Ura- 
lian confines, are now domiciled in our peninsula, and 
probably fixed in it for ages ; they are incorporated 
with the Greek races, and with the ancient nations of 
Asia Minor and Thrace. The Turcomans, of whom a 
branch is settled in Macedonia, have preserved incorrupt- 
ed their Asiatic origin. 

Two creat races have probably existed in the north-east Nations 

^ a. . a mi . f indi{;onoi!S 

of Europe for some thousand years. The vain Greeks to Kiiropw, 
and proud Romans despised the obscure names of Slavo- Finns 
nians and Finns, (" Slavi and Finni;J^ but these popu- 
lous tribes have occupied from the earliest dawn of history 
all the countries comprehended under the vague and chi- 
merical names of Scythia and Sarmatia. Almost all the 
topographical names of these countries are derived from 
the Slavonic and Finnic ; a very small number owe their 
origin to the short empires of the Scythians, the Sarma- 
tians, the Ostrogoths, and the Huns, the successive con- 
querors and rulers of these immense plains. It is proba- 
ble that a Scythian nation, sprung from the Medes, ruled 
over the Finns and Slavonians, who formed the agricul- 
tural and pastoral tribes. The Sarmatians, who appear to 
have been of Tartar descent, mixed with the Scythians 
and their vassals ; the Huns were another horde of the 
same people ; both the one and the other came from the 
banks of the Wolga and the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

It is certain that, at the time in \vhich they appeared in 
these countries, the hanks of the Vistula and the Dneiper 
were peopled by Slavonic and Finnic tribes. 

* Accoidinj; to JoniRiides iiiul Piocopiiis, the Slavi deiivcd their name 
fiom Slava, a Sannatian woid, winch signifies glory or leiioun. Tims tlie 
Slavi were the glorious or renowned ; but the signification of Slavi has been 
strangely altered in the lapse of ages. The English word slave, is dciived 
from Slavonian ; the Fiench, csclavr, fiom Sla^onian or Esclavon ; and tlie 
Italian, scfiiavcj from the same source- 
voi. VI. 10 
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xcvi. dialects, into three branches ; first, the eastern Slavi, in- 
~ eluding the Russians, a people descended from the Roxelans 
or Uoxolani,* the Slavi and Scandinavians, the Rousniacs 
in Galicia, the Servians or Slavi on the Danube, the 
Sclavonians, the Croatians and others ; secondly, the 
western Slavi or the Poles, Bohemians, Hungarian Slavi, 
and the Sorabs or Serbs of Lusatia ; thirdly, the northern 
Slavi or the Venedes of the Romans, the Wends of the 
ancient Scandinavians, a very numerous tribe, earlier ci- 
vilized, hut at the same time earlier incorporated in dif- 
ferent states than the other two. The same tribe compre- 
hends the remains of the German Wendes or Polabes, tho 
Ohotrites and Rugians, long since confounded with their 
conquerors the Germans ; it also includes the Pomeranians, 
the Kassubs, subdued by the Poles ; the ancient Prussians 
or Prutzi, exterminated or reduced to disgraceful slavery 
by their Teutonic conquerors ; and lastly, tlio Lithuani- 
ans, the only branch which has retained some traces of 
Its ancient language, althougli mixed witli the Scandinavian 
and Finnic. 

WaiiachU The Wallacliians in the ancient Dacia and the adjacent 
countries, arc the descendants of the (ietie, the Slavi and 
the Romans; their language resembles the Latin. 

Buiirari- Tlic Bulgarians arc a Tartar tribe, that migrated from 
the ncighbourliood of Kasan, and ])crha[)s ruled over Fin- 
nic vassals ; after having reached Mount llemus, they 
mingled with the Slavi on the Danube and partly adopted 
their language. 

Finns. The Finns, whom Tacitus designates under the name 
of Fcnni, and Strabo under that of Zoumi, w andered pro- 
bably from time immemorial in the plains of eastern Eu- 
rope. Some of their tribes having mixed with other na- 
tions, were included by the Greeks among the European 
Scythians. Their descendants were subdued and driven 


Ptoloiiiry ))1. !((■’, tin; nf)\«>Inni on tlir It.inl' > ol lliL* T.inni*-. Joinandcs, do 
(lolli. c. llioni mfuta. 
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to the north and the oast by the numerous hordes of Sla- book 
Yonians. It is probable that the brandies of the Finnic xcvi. 
race are the Laplanders, wlio arc also perhaps connected 
with the Huns, tlie Es*heSf or ancient Esthonians 
and liivonians ; the Permians incorporated with the Scan- 
dinavians, particularly the Norwegians, the last people 
founded a powerful state in the tenth century ^ lastly, the 
Hungarians or Magyars, who were composed of Finnic and 
Turkish tribes, and governed by Persians or Bucharians. 

Such are considered the ramifications of the Finnic race, 
or as it is called in Russia, the Tchonde. There arc with- 
out doubt many reasons that may induce some to regard 
the Hungarians as a separate branch, or at all events a 
mixed, though ancient people* 

The Sarnoiedes, the Siriaiiies, the Morduates, and other 
tribes, appear to have been wandering hordes that migrat- 
ed from Asia, and being subdued at different times by the 
Bulgarians, the Hungarians and Permians, their language 
was gradually changed ; their origin is now uncertain* 

The Teutonic nations, of which the most important are T^^ntonic 
the Germans, the Scandinavians, and the English, arc si- 
tuated to the west of the Slavonians and Finns, in the 
western and central regions of Europe. The Germans, Germang. 
on account of their different dialects, may be divided into 
two classes ; the inhabitants of the mountains on the south, 
and those of the plains on tlic north. The high German, 
and its harsh and guttural dialects, are spoken in Switzer- 
land, Swabia, Alsace, Bavaria, the Austrian States, Sile- 
sia and Transylvania. The softer dialects, or tlic low 
German, may bo again divided into Dutch and Fle- 
mish, or into all that remains of the ancient Belgian, 
which extended from the Zuidcr-zec to Sleswick ; and into 
low or old Sa^Jcoiif which was spoken from Westphalia and 
Holstein to eastern Prussia. AVc oiiglit, lastly, to men- 
tion the Saxon, as holding an intermediate place between 
these two German dialects, almost as diflerent from each 
other as the Italian and the French. The Saxon is the 
language of Franconia, and of the higher orders in Li- 
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vonia and Estlionia ; in the form of the words, it resem- 
bles the high German, and the low in the softness of its 
” pronunciation. 

The Scandinavian nations, or the Swedes, Goths, Nor- 
wegians, Danes and Jutlanders form a distinct race from 
the German nations, and were separated from them at a 
remote period. Still, however, there is some resemblance 
between them and the Dutch, the Fricslandcrs and the 
low Saxons. All that remains of the ancient Scandinavian, 
as it was spoken in the ninth century, is retained in the 
Dalecarlian, the old Norwegian of the vallics of Dofre, in 
the dialect of the Feroe islands, and the Norse, the 
language of the Shetland islanders. Two others, or 
rather modern dialects, the Swedish and the Danish, are 
both of them branches of the ancient Scandinavian ; but in 
the progress of civilization they have lost much of their 
strength and even of their copiousness. A third dia- 
lect, that of Jutland, retains the marks of the old Anglo- 
Saxon, which has some altinity with the ancient Scandina- 
vian. 

The English and Scots in the lower part of Scotland, 
arc sprung from Belgians, Saxons, Anglo-Saxons, Jut- 
landers, and Scandinavians. 'I’licir different dialects unit- 
ed and modified, formed the old English or the Anglo- 
Dajio-Saxonf a language wljich was corrupted by the sud- 
den introduction of barbarous Latin and barbarous French 
at the Norman invasion ; but its ancient character was not 
thu3 destroyed ; it was afterwards slowly but gradually 
improved. It must be confessed, however, that the dia- 
lects spoken in Suffolk, Yorkshire, and in the low counties 
of Scotland, bear a stronger resemblance than the English 
to the Teutonic tongues. 

The languages derived from the Latin arc now spoken in 
the west and the south of Europe ; but it is necessary 
to make, in connexion with the sulijcct, some remarks 
on certain nations that were oppressed and subdued. No 
distinct trace remains of the Etruscans, the Ausonians, 
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the Osci and other indigenous states or such at least as 
were anciently settled in Italy. The words Celts and Ibe- 
rians are no longer used in France, Spain, and Britain ; 
but under otlier 'denominations we may discover the dc- 
scendants of these great and ancient nations. 

The Basques, confined to the western base of the Pyre- Basques, 
nees^ still retain one of the most original languages in our 
part of the world ; it has been proved that it is a branch of 
the Iberian, which was spoken in eastern and southern 
Spain, and was common also in Aquitanian Gaul. 

The Celts, one of the primitive European races, were 
most widely scattered in different countries. We may learn 
from the earliest histories of Europe, that they were settled 
at a remote epoch on the Alps and in the whole of Gaul, 
from which they migrated into the British islands and the 
central and western regions of Spain j at a later period they 
inundated Italy, Thrace, and Asia Minor. The Hiber- Native 
riians are an old brancli of the same people j and according landers!^*^ 
to some authors, the highlanders of Scotland are a colony 
01 the native Irish. The Erse or Gaelic is the only au- 
thentic monument of the Celtic language ; but it may be 
readily admitted that a nation so widely extended must 
have been incorporated with many states whose dialects are 
at present extinct. 

Belgium was at one period inhabited by Celts and Ger- Belgians, 
mans, but it may be proved that the earlier inliabitants 
were of Celtic origin ; the Belgians having conquered 
part of England and Ireland, mingled with the native 
Celts, and were afterwards subdued by the Anglo-Saxons 
of Wales, Cumberland, and Cornwall ; from these dis- 
tricts they returned to the continent, and peopled lower 
Brittany, The Gnulois or Gallic that is still spoken, is de- 
rived from the Belgian, wdiich is very different from the 
Celtic, and the more modern dialect of lower Brittany is 
composed of several others ; the Gauls called their lan- 
guage the Kumraigli or the Kymri, and the. Latin authors 
of the middle ages denominated the people Cambrians ; 
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flome geographical writers have incorrectly sfylcJ tJicm 
Cimbres. 

Such arc the three native and ancient races of western 
Europe. The language of the Romans, particularly the 
popular dialect or Ilomana rustica, came gradually into 
use in diflerent countries ; it was thus mixed with native 
languages, and gave rise to provincial idioms ; the j)ijrcr 
Latin was spoken in the towns and churches. The irrup- 
tion of the northern states, all of them, or almost all of 
them of Teutonic origin, introduced new confusion and 
new idioms into the Latino-Gallic and Latino-lberian dia- 
lects ; the language of the Troubadours, of which tho 
seeds had been sown in a very remote age, appeared about 
the same time in western Europe. From it emanated tho 
Italian, the Lombard, Venetian and Sicilian dialects, and 
also tlie rroveui^alf tlie Oc or Occitanian,* the Limosin and 
Catalonian. The old French and some of its dialects, as 
the Walloon ami that of Picardy, must have existed for 
many centuries before the French name was known ; to 
the same source must be attributed tho modern Spanish, or 
the Castillian and Gallician. 

We arc entitled to conclude from this imperfert account 
of tlie ancient European languages, that the three most 
populous races were the llomano-Geltic in the south and 
west ; the Teutonic in the centre, tlwi^ north and north-west; 
and the Slavonic in the east. 

I'hc Greek, tlic Albanian, tlic Turkish, and the Finnic 
languages in the east ; the Rasque, tlie Celtic or erse, and 
the Gadic or Kymric, however interesting to the philologist, 
arc considered secondary by the [political arithmetician. 
U'hcso seven languages are not spoken by more than twenty- 
five or twenty-seven millions in Europe, whilst the three 

^ 7 'lir a iriciit Ocritanln inclu.lrU Lan"uo(b)C, m, ari oidjiit; to ‘'Oino wiitriji, 
all ihr i^rn iiicec bi-yoiid the I.ohn*. (^uidain/'' Doiimiin, “ (Ji-citamain, 
alii pioviinani lingiiaj Oci itaii.e voi ildiit. 1 f.vc aufein (iivisio I’l .1 iiciri* jarla 
r‘«t d.ia'' i i (jiKid V'.o-ronr*., (Jothi '•i\e Sept im.! 111, rnuiin ia Irs, Del- 

tinntrs ali pie lio-jerr toil.-c p(jpiili, pi.T(ipiie (iotlii jiro iia uti<pie oc tlicerc 
coiisuc\erJnt ; id esi hoc. (JactCMi FranciiC iiKoUe 01//,” 
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great races comprise a European population of more than a book 
hundred and seventy-five millions. xcvi. 

Europe reckons among its inhabitants the descendants of 

Arabians; they arc distinguished in the island of 
by the name of Madiotes, and are confounded with the na- 
tives in the south of Spain. There are also two tribes of 
Kalmucs, who lead a wandering life between the WoJga 
and the Don. We may likewise mention the Jews that are 
dispersed throughout Europe, the Zigeunes or gypsies, an 
ancient Indian caste, and other tribes of the same sort that 
are treated with greater or less severity. 

Christianity, in its various forms, is spread almost over Religion, 
the whole of Europe. The Greek, or eastern church, Gieek 
which owes its origin to the ancient church of the eastern 
empire, prevails still in Greece, and in part of Albania and 
Bulgaria, in Servia, Slavonia, Wallachia, Moldavia and 
Russia. The number of members belonging to it in Eu- 
rope amounts to fifty millions. The Latin church, or, as it Latin 
has been styled, the Catholic, is established in the south, 
the west, and in some central countries of Europe, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, nine-tenths of France, four-fifths of Ire- 
land, the low countries wliich belonged formerly to Austria, 
the half of Germany and Switzerland, and three-fourths of 
Ilnngary and Poland, submit to the dogmas of the Roman 
church, and acknowledge tlic authority of the pope or so- 
vereign pontiff. There are some members of the same 
cliurch in England, in Holland, and in Turkey ; its sway 
extends over 98 or 99 millions of Europeans. The protes- Reformed; 
tant countries of our continent are those in the north-east; 
that church, in conformity with its principles of liberty, 
is divided into different sects, of wliich the Lutheran pre- 
dominates in the two Saxonies, >Virtcmburg, llcssc, and 
other provinces of Germany, in the whole of Scandinavia, 
in the Baltic provinces of Russia, and in Prussia. Cal- 
vinism or Prcshyteriani.sm extends over Switzerland, west- 
ern Germany, Holland, and Scotland. The Anglican 
church is almost exclusively confined to England; but its 
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oppression Is severely felt in Ireland. Tlicrc arc also re- 
formed churches in France, Hungary, Transylvania, and in 
“the vallics of riedmont. The total number of Protestants 
in Europe is not much more than 43 or 44 millions. ^Ve 
may mention, in addition to these three great ecclesiastical 
divisions of Europe, some smaller and distinct sects, as 
tho Socinians in Transylvania, the (liiakers in England, 
the Anabaptists in Holland, and the Armenians in Turkey ; 
the Moravian brothers, or tho Ilcrrcnhutians, cannot be 
ranked amongst tliem, for they are only distinguished from 
the Lutherans by their rules or mode of discipline. 

The Mahometans in Europe may amount to four or five 
'millions, they arc chiefly composed of Turks, Tartars, and 
Bosnians. The confines of our continent in the ncigli- 
bourliood of Asia arc inhabited by idolaters ; their number, 
if \vc include the Laplanders, the Samoides, tl»c Tchere- 
mitzi, the Wogoloski, tho Kalmucs and two or three 
other wandering tribes, may he equal to half a million. 
The Jews arc scattered in every country of Europe except 
Norway and Spain ; but they arc only numerous in Poland, 
Turkey, Germany, and Holland ; their total number, ac- 
cording to the highest calculation, is not more than three 
millions. 

The European governments arc now very different 
from what they were thirty years ago. Flourishing re- 
publics, such as Holland, Venice, Genoa, and Ragusa, a 
Germanic empire made up of three hundred small feudal, 
municipal or ecclesiastical states; a sovereign, military, 
and religious order, that of the Knights of Malta or St. 
John of Jerusalem, and a great elective monarchy,* have 
all of them disappeared during the revolutions that hap- 
pened within that short but eventful period. European 
governments may be divided into two sorts, such as arc 
governed by absolute princes, according to fixed laws, and 
a system of taxation seldom subject to change ; secondly, 
such as arc governed by a limited monarchy, and by re- 
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prcflcntative assemblies, having the power of enacting laws book 
and regulating taxation. The first are most numerous in xcvi. 
the south and in the ^ast of Europe, the second in tlic west 
and the noflh. Of the former we may mention Russia, 

Austria, Naples and Spain ; of the latter, France, the Low 
Countries, Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden and Nor- 
way. The two kinds are mixed in the central countries ; 
Sardinia, the States of the Church, Tuscany, Electoral 
Hesse and Denmark are pure monarchies ; Bavaria, Wir- 
temhurg, Baden, Hanover and Saxony arc constitutional 
states. The kingdoms of Hungary and Poland, although 
attached to absolute monarchies, enjoy the advantages of a 
representative government,- by public treaties and the sa- 
cred word of kings, national representatives are guaranteed 
to every part of the Germanic confederacy. 

Thus it appears that limited monarchy is the most com- 
mon form of government in Europe; the exceptions to it 
arc not many, the Ottoman empire is the only real despotic Despotic 
state in our quarter of the world, unless indeed wc add 
with a late traveller, the small principality of Monaco. 

The Helvetic Confederation, on the other band, forms the Republics, 
only independent republic ;* for the four free towns of 
Cracow, Lubcck, Hamburgh, Frankfort and the munici- 
pality of San Marino acknowledge the protection of dif- 
ferent powers. It is not easy to determine the prepondor- Principal 
ance of particular nations in Europe; France, England, 

Russia, Austria and Prussia arc at present denominated 
the five great states; but the last is much inferior to any 
of the rest in the nuinber of its subjects, and in the extent 
of its revenues and resources. Of these five kingdoms, the 
European population amounts to 140 millions; a perpetual 
alliance has been formed by some of them, the avowed ob- 
ject of that great league is to maintain inviolable certain 

* Tt mimt be runfessed tliat llu- mil*']>eii(ItMirr ol' Switzoilnncl i^’ inou’lv nomi- 
nal. TIu'ro IS no non) to piove lh.it iiudanoholy f.irt, if li.is hcmi ;iIi*M(1v tJoiu* 
hy ,i luindrmi rtali.in and Ausfiian wxih*-?. 
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1500K constitutions iiinl dynasties and also tlio, present establish- 
xrvi. Christian re I ion. I'lie world is still 

*" ignorant of the principles^ the (li liheniiions and reciprocnl 

guarantees of an ailianec v, is to supersede the ranious 
system oTtlie balance of ])ower. 

riiT*:lrai (leograi)hy, however, may estahlisli independently of 

bliuLM'!! Innnan com entions, some j)hysi('al relations between those 
portions of land that are denominated states. e sliall 
indicate sueli as appear to us evident from an examination 
of fhemaj); Russia encroaches on Tnrke\ , .^usli ia, i’rns- 
sia and Sweden, all these countries may he tlius exposed 
to formidable attacks, bnt rrn‘''sia is more so tban any of 
the rest; the range of Kemus ajul the Carpathian chain 
protect Constantinople and Vienna: Scandina\ia now 
united to ])onmark, miglit, from iwS position and the re- 
sources of its inliahitajits, resist the invasions of a Russian 
army. England or Fi*ance might successfully ()|)p()se Rus- 
sia, the one hy entering into an alliance with Turkey and 
the Scandina\ ians, could confine the Russian navy and 
its commerce to inland seas; the other might support 
Austria, or assist Crussia. Were tlie (ierman confede- 
racy really united with Austria and i’riissia, it might con- 
centrate against its most formidable enemy the immense 
I’csources oT tin' (lerinan nations. If w e consider the se- 
condary (W'lsnan States as so many s’liall hut indejiendent 
])owei's, and it is efp;ally the interest and tlic wish of the 
inhabitants to secure tludr indejieudtmce, they might form 
a neutral coniitry h‘’t'\<'('n Austria and kh-ame. dis- 

junction betwemi the last two kingdoms would he eom- 
j)Iete, if Sw it'/eriaihl and Sai'diiiia w ere, Ij' tter oi‘gani/etl. 
blasters of tlie mo^^t im[;ortant military posiruius in cen- 
tral Europe, tlie inliahilants of the miiioi’ states must 
either dtu'ivc^ ppeet heneht from sucii ;ui vantages, or sutler 
their coT.ilry In lx* the 1h(‘atn‘. of foreign wars. France 
lias few* or no u;it oral advantages wliicii tan facilitate its 
invasions; Austiia, on the contrary, commands from the 
Upper T>ror and tlie Valle-'i'eriiio several entrances into 
Bavaria and Svvit/Arland. ^Fhc Austrian empire having 
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arrived at its natural limits in "rransylvanla may fitill nooK 
add Jlosnia to its dominions, hut it is naturally Ihn ally, 
not the enemy of the Ottomans. The same j)o\\ei- com- 
mands the Adriatic and the IV), and j'ules ovci* the (ine.st 
portion oi* Italy; lor that n^ason, Austria has e\er heen 
most hostile to Italian independence. France, confined 
’N\’ithin its ancient limits, must remain at jieace with the 
neighbouring states ; if the line of fortifications at present 
building in the Low Countries he a harrier against tlie at- 
tacks of the French, the frontiers of every other country 
are suiliciently strong to resist their aggressions ; on the 
other hand, although Frussia has extended its territories 
into Lorraine, France has not much to fear from any of its 
nciglihours. 'J'lic small luimber of French sea ports, the 
tides which limit their utility, their great distance from one 
another, and tlicir situation on two diftcrent seas arc like- 
ly to check the naval ambition of tlio French. If Spain 
and J’ortngal were united by better institutions, they 
might defy every foreign invasion ; had Frovidence iu^ 
tended to secure to humanity many ages of peace, such po- 
sitions as those in Spain and Fortugal had been more 
numerous on our globe. 

Wc may conclude, from a \iew of the Map, tliat Russia Co.ist.tu- 
occupies more than a half of the sujierficics of Europe, J^'ul 
])ossesscs nioi'e than a fourth part of its pojuilation. I'hcrc 
ai*e, beyond the limits of tliat vast empire, twelve millions 
of Slavonians and thi'ce millions of Creeks, who, exclu- 
sively of the. ])oIicy of the iJussians, arc attached to them 
from the fact, that they either speak t!:e same language, 
or ai*e devoted to the same worship. ^J'he sui»;eets of other 
European empires ai'c too widely seattered, or so ditlVrent 
in theii* habits and pursuits, that it is in \ain to form fj*om 
such elements a national character. What legislator would 
atteinjit to unite under the same laws, the vine dresser on 
tlie hanks of the Moselle and the fisherman on the shoi*es 
of the Haltic ! Hie language of both is howevei* the same. 

It is dillicult to imagine men moie dissimilar than the 
llungarians near the Ural mountains, and the Italians, the 
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HOOK Germans or Slavonians. Wliat resemblance can be clis- 
xevu covered between the Turk and the Greek, between the 
rude barbarian and the descendants of the most inbdiectual 
people : altbougli other countries are better situated, still 
many of the provinces in France and in Spain arc neglect- 
ed from the cfTects of a complicated and injudicious ad- 
ministration. Some of the great empires may possess in 
time the whole of Europe, or terminate in a universal mon- 
archy after the Roman or Chinese fashion. If providence 
remove that danger, the most formidable to the progress 
of civilization, it may perhaps reserve for us ages of war, 
migrations and revolutions, whicli after much bloodshed 
may bring about freedom, patriotism and national indus- 
try. 

Population forms one of the elements in the strength of 
states, but the political value of men varies greatly in the 
ratio of their concentration, their intelligence and courage. 
The following arc some of the facts connected with that 
branch of political geography. 

I'npuia- The actual ])opu]ation of Europe is at least 200,000,000, 
and it is not likely to be over-rated at 205 millions; that 
number, which forms probably a fourth part of the liumaii 
race, is very unequally distributed in our part of the world, 
and the inequality does not follow a constant progression 
from north to south. Some of the results derived from 
the correct and valuable tables of M. Balbi,* may be in- 
dicated. 


Inhahildiits. 

Sweden and Norway jicr square league, 82 


Russia, . . . 181 

Denmark, . . .GIG 

Prussia, (all the Monarchy of) . 792 

England, . . . 1457 

Low Countries, . . 1829 

Saxony, (kingdom of) . . 1252 

Bavaria, . . . . 9G8 


♦ See ihe Tables at the end of the work. 
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Switzerland, • 

• 

783 

France, 

• 

1063 

Hungary, 

• 

750 

Lombardy, Venetian kingdom. 

• 

1711 

Sardinia, (States of) 


1122 (1085) 

Lucca, (Duchy of) 

• 

2509 

Tuscany, 

• 

836 (931) 

States of the Church, 

• 

1043 

Naples and Sicily, 

• 

747 

Portugal, 

. 

892 

Spain, 

• 

641 

Ionian Islands, 

• 

1770 

Turkey, 


324 

It is in the centre of Europe that the population 
greatest, and it is in the same part of the continent that suiib. 

states arc best governed ; on that account it has been said. 

and perhaps not unjustly, that 

mankind increases under 

good governments. Some exceptions. 

howxver, may be 


observed ; but they depend on physical and other causes. 
Extensive countries, which include great and not very 
fruitful provinces, are necessarily less populous than small 
and fertile states. Thus the number of inhabitants in 
Portugal must be proportionably greater than in Spain, 
on the supposition that there is not much diilerence in the 
governments of these two kingdoms. Tuscany, which is 
infinitely better governed than the Roman States, is not 
however so well peopled ; but the lands in the territory of 
Bologna, in Romagna and the Marches of Ancona may 
be compared as to their fertility and cultivation to the 
plains of Lombardy. The extent of cultivated land in 
Switzerland and Norway is confined by mountainous 
chains ; if allowance be made for that circumstance, 
these states must be considered very populous. History 
may enable us to discover some of the causes which affect 
population in particular countries 5 there are not more, 
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for Instance, than 750 inhabitants to the square league in 
Hungary ; but, in Galicia or tho mountainous part of l*o- 
land, the iiumbor amounts to i2G00 ; one cause of so great 
a (lillerencc is that the districts in the neighbourhood of 
Lemberg and Cracow were mucli less infested by the Huiks, 
Turks and Tartars. The increase of population is re- 
tarded in Turkey by tbe plague ; were it not for tliat cause, 
it might be considerable. An epidemic disease of the same 
kind depopulated in the year 1340, the north of Europe, 
the. native country of so many warlike hordes. 

It may excite our surprise, that the wretclicd and op- 
pressed inhabitants of some countries multiply their species 
with so extraordinary raj>idity ; po])ulation in Ireland has 
increased in a greater ratio than in Scotland. An intelli- 
gent man dreads poverty, the attendant of a numerous 
onsj)ring, a savage or a slave has no fears for the mor- 
row.'^ 

It has beei] generally observed tliat tlic means of sub- 
sistcnco on islands and in tbe neiglibourliood of roasts are 
greater than in inland countries ; thus in Denmark, the 
islands of Arroc and Zeland, the peninsula of Eyderstedt 
and Dithinarscn are as thickly j)e()|;k‘d as Lngland, the 
liow Countries or Lombardy ; .Intland, on the contrary, 
is not more ])opu]oii«i than soutlu'im Swecicii. The same, 
or a greater diilerenre <*xists between tin* maritime districts 
of France and Sj)ain, and the centrCil [)i'o\ inces of llerri 
and Caslille. It has been h)und tliat tiie number of inlia- 
bitaiits in the Spanish provinces on tlu^ sea coast are as 
904 to the square league, and that the innnb(*r in the in- 
terior does not exceed oOr zf but tliat I’ulc is subject to 
many exceptions. ^Virtembnrg, a ceiitral and not very 
fertile country, wbicb lias only enjoyed tlie blessings of a 
goiid government for a short ])eriod, has liccome so popu- 
lous that annual migrations arc almost indispensable. Cor- 
sica, Sardinia and even Sicily arc not so well peopled as 
Italy. 

'' Laws lin\u IxM-n in Sv.it/.cil.unl liy \v Im 1; iicnalliLS vuu ciiluiccd 

the puitMils of natinal rhiUlnm. 

t Aslillon, (ieoi^rnfii de K pn^iia. 
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The most rcinarkahlc exception to the rule may be dis- book 
covered in Russia; its population is concentrated in the in- xcvi. 
land provinces; in some of tliein the number is as 400, in — 
others as 900 to the srjuare league; but in the provinces on 
the Baltic it varies between 80 and 300, and in those on 
the White and Black Seas it descends to 40, and in some 
])laces to 2. Can t’ne cause of tliis phenomenon be traced 
in tlie history of these nations, or can it be supposed that 
the wSlavonic race is more prolific than the Finnic and the 
Tartar? Tiie last hypothesis appears very probable; these 
countries arc most likely to be populous, the inliabitants 
of which arc thoughtless, social, improvident and regard- 
less of intellectual enjoyment; and a resemblance' in these 
qualities is discernible between the Slavonians, especially 
the Russians, and the Celtic nations, particularly tlic Irish, 

Whatever be the causes on which these phenomena dc- inni i-n oi 
pend, the mean annual increase of the whole European po- 
pulation cannot, according to the lowest estimation, be less 
than a million, so that before the year 1900 it may amount 
to tliree hundred millions. The augmentation is more 
rapid in the north than in the centre, the south or the west. 

Russia, with a pojiulation of 58 millions, adds to it annual- 
ly, five or six hundred thousand. It is supposed that there 
arc thirty millions of inhabitants in France, hut the yearly 
iuci’oase is less than two hundred thousand. The popu- 
lation of Austria amounts to twenty-nine millions, and 
increases nearly in the same ratio as that of France. Italy 
and Spain remain almost stationary; Turkey appears tube 
retrograde. 

It has been feared lest the population of Europe hecomc 
so great before the lapse of no very distant period tliat sub- 
sisteucc or even sulllcienl space may l»c wanting for its in- 
liabitants; but it is probable that several ages must elapse 
before such an evil can excite serious alarm. Tiie soil of 
Europe might aflord enough of food for a thousand millioiis 
of inhabitants; on the otlier hand, it cannot he dofjbted 
that in some districts in a province or in a kingilom, the 
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means of subsistence may be inadequate to the population ; 
thus the necessity of emigration is felt in Wirtcinburg and 
• in Switzerland. If the population of JVorway were dou- 
bled, it might amount to three millions ; in that ease it might 
be impossible to raise in Norway, or to receive in exchange 
for its produce, a quantity of food sufficient for the wants of 
its inhabitants; but there are many countries to which they 
could migrate. The following calculations may throw 
some light on the subject. 

If the whole of Italy wore as well peopled as Lombardy, 
it might contain twxnty-six millions of individuals, and the 
dutchy of Lucca is, in proportion to its size, more populous 
than Lombardy. If all Spain wTre peopled in the same 
manner as the district of Guipuscoa, or in other words, in 
the ratio of 2009 to the square league, its inhabitants would 
amount to 30,146,000, a number nearly three times as great 
as its present population. Were the same country only as 
populous as the Asturias, or as 1180 to the square /rguw, 
and the Asturias arc not well cultivated, the total iiuinher 
of individuals would be equal to 17,735,900. Portugal is 
much less tlian Spain, and, througliout its whole extent 
nearly of ecjual fertility; Alcntcjo, one of its provinces, 
contains only 431 inhabitants to the square league; Entre- 
Gouro and Minlio contain 2700. If the wdiole kingdom 
were peopled like the first, tlic number of inhabitants could 
not exceed 1,481,533; if it were peopled like the second, 
they might amount to 10,707,813. The actual population 
is not more than three millions, but it might, without much 
inconvenience, be increased to six. 

To believe, however, that the redundant inhabitants of 
one country can pass quietly into another, jircsupposes a 
degree of wisdom as well as union among mankind, which 
we arc not entitled to expect. 

It is evident, therefore, that the increase of the human 
race in the north may occasion at last a new migration of 
states to tlie south, an event which, in the course of time, 
is very likely to happen. The natives of northern states 
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arc intelligent, enterprising ami not loath to quit their Bo 
rude climates for southern countries, uhicli, it is true, 

be possessed by more courageous and enlightened 

inhahitants. 

Such an invasion is rendered more probable from the 
fact, that the increase of population is greater and more 
uniform in the countries that arc least exposed to the 
plague, the yellow fever and other epidemic diseases, 
that from time to time depopulate the south of Europe, 

It may be urged that, ^\ith the exception of Norway, 
Switzerland, and some high vallies in Sweden and Hun- 
gaiy, the recurrence of famine is very rare in the northern 
and central regions of Europe. Tlic granaries that have 
been established in local states by public authority, must 
tend to diminish greatly the chances of local famine. 

There is, besides, another reason, independent of the 
means of subsistence, which excites tlic people in differ- 
ent slates to migration ; it is the desire of enjoyment, of 
indulging in luxury or gratifying ambition. That de- 
sire is increased by the accounts of travellers, and by a few 
examples of great wealth amassed in a short period. It is 
to that tendency, natural to the most civilized people in 
every epoch, that must be ascribed tlic colonics of the an- 
cient Greeks, of the Spaniards in the 15th century, and of 
the English i?i our own times. Eortugal and the Low 
Countries re ;e into importance from tlieir settlements ; the 
same course of glory and prosperity is not shut against en- 
terprising nations. The form only of colonization has been 
changed and it has heen discovered to be most advanta- 
geous at present not to fouml colonics but independent states, 
and by that means to form outlets for an abundant popu- 
lation, marts for industry and security for national liberty 
against hostile invasions. 

It might not be an unprofitable task to arrange the in-^^ank- 
liabitants of Europe according to their rank, tlieir occupa- 
tions and fortune; but that subject belongs more exclusively 
to political economy, or rather to statistics, which is closely 

vox. VI. 12 
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that inhabit Europe, submit to lirty-three reigning families, 
of \>hich the relati\es or younger hranehes may amount to 
1200 individuals, their aj)])anage, independently of tlieir 
private incomes, exceeds X*- 1 1,. ^40, 000 ; the greatest part 
of that sum is consumed in maintaining the sj)leiul()iir and 
Agricultu- dignitaries of courts. The acknowledged equality between 
kings is in reality destroyed by the preponderance of four 
or five nionarchs ; the princes of Scliwartzburg and Ilolien- 
zollcrn, although sovereigns, and of ancient and illustrious 
origin, arc unable to exert such inihiLMice or display such 
pomp as an Austrian or English minister. 

Nobility. might liavc formerly been worth \\liilc to ascertain 

the number of noble families in Europe, or even the indi- 
viduals who composed them ; but that order is no longer 
distinguished by a cliivalrous spirit or an illustrious birth ; 
a political nobility exists in several great states ; indi- 
vidual merit may sometimes obtain that dignity, but it 
is more frecpiently la\ ishrd by the favour of kings; be- 
sides a barrier has been raised between the ancient and the 
modern nobility. A Spanish grandee considers himself 
much superior to a poor hidah^o^ and the Russian odnod- 
icorzif although of a more ancient origin than the kniais, 
arc iiardly arkno\\ lodged as frecMin'ii. 1’hns, altlioiigh we 
were in possession of snllicient data to calculate the number 
of noble families in Europe, wc doubt if instruction or 
amusement could be derived from the result. 

Middling constant ami uniform increase of the iniddlincc 

classef. . . ^ 

classes, whose education is at least ecpial if not superior to 
that of the nobles, ibrms a subject well deserving of inquiry, 
but the means of gaining information are still wanting. That 
active and inlluential class anionnls at least to three mil- 
lions, but it is very unequally sc attered over Europe ; it is 
weak, although protected in Russia, poweifiil and jieacc- 
able in England, numerous but divided in France. 

Men distinguished by their intellectual attainments, 
form a third class ; the authors in our part of the 


Authori. 
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earth arc Kunicicnlly numerous to people a small state, book 
'I'lie number of Ihing writers in (iermany, France, and in xcvi. 

England, exceeds l!’,0(!() ; such a body, were it not divided 

against itself, miglit gfivern tlie world ; but tlic republic of 
letters is paraly sed by tliree rontemling ))ririciplcs, attach- 
ment to particular sects in t iermany, j)ar(y-spirit in Ping- 
land, and self-interest in Fi ance. A republic so ill com- 
posed might have been compared to I’olaud, bad that state 
not been annihilated by the gri’at powers. Tlic manufac- Working 
turing jiopnliitiofi is a modern jilieiiomcnon, and one of the 
most rcniai'kahlc ; fifteen <)r .sixteen inillion.s of Euro|)eans 
arc at present solely indebted for the means of subsistence 
to their manual labour. If the outlets of commerce were 
obstructed or diminished by prohibitions, tens of thousands 
might pcoj)le the hospitals, or add to the emigrations of 
twenty thousand i]idi\ idnals, who jia^s nearly from Europe 
to the W'estern (^mtinetit. I'hese indiistiaous prole lari i'^ 
abound in England, in some p.trls of l‘'rance, in the Low 
Countries, (iermany and Switzerland. 

The agrieullural class roinpreliends about two«thirds of A inciiltu- 
the European i)opulation ; its number is inconsiderable 
England, hut >ery great in Russia; it maybe remarked hilh. 
that the one hundred and forty millions, of whom that class 
consi.sts, arc acquiring dail> additional knowledge. 

The soldiers in llie ser\iee of dillerent governments Vniuc ofan 
make up a body of two millions, or one hundredth part of 
the total mass; their pay amounts to two-lifths of the pub- 
lic revenue in the iiiost of tlie European states. The jioli- 
tical value of an individual w ho contributes to the exigejicies 
of his country, varies remarkably in dillerent kingdoms; 
it is of the highest importance to ascertain that variation, 
as it enables us to appreciate the strength of states, the 
events of our own times, ami sucli as are likely to happen. 


* The prolcimii tlu’ loui'-t (tf HduKin nin iiv. 'riiey were 

so callril, bei tluj e\eipliwnot tlu'ii oli pi ini;, tlir\ ctMitubutcd no*, 

thing to the state. 
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xcvi. ing proportions; — 


Ejigland, 

.C.3 

13 

4 

IJritisli possessions in Europe, 

O 

10 

10 

France, 

1 

8 

4 

Low’ Countries, 

. 1 

t 

G 

Bavaria and irtemhui*g, 

0 

11) 

2 

Denmark and Saxony, 

. 0 

18 

4 

Prussia, 

0 

17 

G 

Spain, 

. 0 

15 

0 

Poland, 

0 

14 

2 

Austria and Austrian Poland, 

. 0 

12 

6 

Galicia, 

0 

13 

4 

Portugal, 

. 0 

13 

4 

Bussia, 

0 

11 

8 

Sardinian states, . 

. 0 

10 

10 

Sweden, 

0 

10 

0 

Roman states, 

. 0 

10 

0 

The two Sicilies, 

0 

9 

2 

Tuscany, 

. 0 

8 

4 


Remarks. It may be sccii from llic above table, that the weallb, 
the energy anil public spirit of a state, may be estimated 
from the eonti'ibulioijs of llie iii(li\i(liials who C'ompose it. 
Constitutional goNeriiments are dear, despotic ones arc 
cheap; it is far from our intention to assert that the dif- 
ference in the sum paid for these two kinds of government 
is proportionate to the value of the one above that of the 
other. It may also be ohsiu’ved, fi'oin a pei'usal of the 
table, tliat some states with slimder revenues arc well 
governed; Tuscany is one of tliem, ])ut that fact need not 
excite surprise ; very few troops are maintained in Tus- 
cany, because it is in reality under the i)rotection of a 
great empire — bene qui latnii bene vi:x:iL Some govern- 
ments, loaded with an immense j)uhlic debt, arc reduced 
to the necessity of taxing their subjects beyond the natu- 
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ral proportion of tJioir mentis and resources. It is well book 
known Hint such is the rnse in Kn^^lnnd; hut if an English- xcvi. 

man were to coutrihntc in the form of taxation twice as 

much as a Fi'enchinan, hrdli nations migiit he nearly on a 
footing of ec|iiality. It must have been observed, that the 
revenues payable in money, are scanty in some kingdoms 
of Eastern Europe, ])artirularly in ilnssia, but the deficiency 
is supplied by jiVf'i'slalionvs in naliira; these sources of 
emolument it is diliicult to calculate. 

Some of the republics and free towns have been liither- 
to omitted, it was thought best to consider them apart. 

The portion of each individual amounts to the following 
sums. Ill 

Franefort, . • G 0 

Bremen, . . . 13 4 

Lubcck, . . 1 2 G 

Hamburg, . . . 1 0 10 

Ionian Islands, . . 0 14 2 

San Marino, . . 0 118 

Cracow, . . 0 9 2 

If the same rules be applied to determine the value of Value of 
the military service in all the European states, the differ- jysc7v\cct 
dice might appear still more remarkable ; but it is not 
easy to express that difference in numbers, because the ef- 
fective condition of armies varies ; secondly, because we 
must include the naval force that is generally disbanded 
in time of peace ; lastly, the same number of combatants 
docs not rejiresent the same physical strength or courage in 
the field of battle. 

It is likely, however, that the proportion, which every 
European state might adopt without exhausting its re- 
sources, or even without taking away any useful hand 
from agriculture, is that of one soldier for every hundred 
inhabitants. It will be seen that several great and small 
military states go beyond that proportion, while others of 
a different description fall short of it. 
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In England, the ratio is as one soldier to 140 inliabitiants. 
InF ranee, . . 110 

In Austria, . . 100 

In Russia, . . 90 

In Bavaria, . . . (59 

In Prussia, . . 6B 

In Polanil, . . . 60 

In Wirtcinburg, . . 59 

In Sweden, . . .58 

In Denmark, . . 57 

The two Hesses, . . 49 

Tlie proportions in other states arc mucli lower. 

In the tw^o Sicilies, . .180 

In Tuscany, . . ^00 

In the Roman states, . . 300 


Korthera It is impossible to derive any accurate conclusion from 
povve^rf^iT^ these results ; for we cannot separate the warlike character 
of nations and tlie extraordinary efforts of governments. 
One fact however is certain, — the political, military and 
financial value of the states in the north of Europe, is 
double, treble or even four times greater than that of states 
equally populous in the south. If it be supposed that 
Switzerland or Denmark and the two Sicilies were nearer 
one another and that during a war between them, tlie 
other European powers remained neutral, the result of the 
contest miglit be easily predicted. It is probable tliat the 
Neapolitans would first sue for peace and give up Sicily 
to satisfy the Danes ; the kingdom of Naples might be 
as easily conc[ueicd by the Swiss, if tlicy were united and 
under the command of experienced ollicers. But the po- 
pulation of Naples is four times greater than that of Switz- 
erland or Denmark, its territory twice as extensive and its 
agricultural produce ten or twelve times more valuable. 
The inhabitants in the south of France cannot endure the 
fatigues of war so well as those in the north, and the cha- 
racter of the Spaniards forms no exception to the general 
rule. If Europe be divided by the Rhine and the Alps, 
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or by a lino drawn from Amsterdam to Venice, it may be 
found that the number of troops in tlic nortii and in the 
cast, amounts to twelve or fourteen millions, and that it 
docs not exceed six or seven in the south and in the west. 
The revenues arc divided in an inverse proportion. 

In the north and in the east, . £• 71,400,000 

In the south and the west, . . 138,600,000 


Synoptical tables of ancient and modern European states, 
their origin, languages.'^ 

I. PELASGIAJS^ RACE. 

A. Thracian Branch, (Adelung. Vatcr. Gattcrer.) 

1. Phry"ians in Asia, Brygos in Europe. f 

2. Lydians, a colony in ICtruria ? 

J^ydias, a district of Macedonia. 

^J’}^rrlici)i of Macedonia. 

3. Trojans, tlieir iiiigralions. 

4 . l?ytliinians, from wliom an; descended the Tliyni.X (Mannert.) 
3. ''riic* ('aiians, soim' colonies in Laconia, &:c. f. (ll. Uocliettc.) 

6. ^riiracians |)ro[)er, (StM* Slavonians, iSce.) 

Maidi in Thrace, (a branch of the Modes) ?. (MB.) 

Pclagones in Macedonia; Pehluwan ? (MB.) 

U. Illyrian Branch. 

1. M}si or M<esi, a mixed people. 

2. Daces or (ictes ? X Wallachians ) 

3. Dardani ? X. 

L Ancient Macedonians, at least a number of them X. 

5. Ancient Illyrii X- (?^^e Albanians.) 

* Doubtful and unrcit.iin opinions aie inaikod by tlic sic^n ( '). Nations 
now extinct and dcail l.iu,;uai;cb oi those v)f uhich there ronuiins no livini; 
branch arc indicated by tin* M';n (I). Tlioso ot which w i* can disro\ cr soino 
obscure tiaccs or are obviously mixed with otlieis, aie denoted by the S)!;n (X). 
I.astly, in making mention ol ( crtaiii opinions we liavc albxed the names of the 
authors wdio fust supported them. To such hypotheses as we oiu selves think 
likely, and which are not mentioned by other?, are added the letters MB. 
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«, Parfliini, or the WJiitc in Alham'aii, 

C, 'J'aiilautii. 

- 3Iolo>>i. 

ef, Anliipi ( []or{lo‘i, ill .Maci’doni.i.) 
f, Dalmatir. 

n. Pannoiiiaris or INroiio*^ I. ( AFaiiiHTt.) ?. 

7. Vonelcs, or 1 11\ nail colony ill Jialv X* ( I’rcri't.) 

8. Sicilies, idem X. 

Jaiiygos, idoiii 1. 

C. rdas^xn-lfcllenic Branch. 

1. PolasjiTS or I'clai'ire'*, ilse al»oni:incs ol* CJ r;’ec<; and Ftaly X (from 

pcla a rock or stoio'.) 

2. licloiio, an A-'iatic colon} , tli.it came into (u'ccco ]. (1^. Ilocliettc.) 
('nrete-:, idem - i. 

4. JVrrliekrs lk>la-e*^ of Tliessah . | 

5. T]ie^prot(’>, iik'in in I'^jnras, f 
.'Pauli, (prohahly 111\ rian'*.) 

7. llolleiK'^, calk'd forim'il} (ira'ci in Ilpini''', and (ji;ei in Pkraco. 

«, Aclia ‘1 or Aclii\i, in oilier N\ord>, the inhahilanls on the 
hank^ ul* 1 1 \ ers. 

C, Jone> or laonc", andioiN or "hooter's ol* darts. 

Doll 's or Doilan", mm aiiin d ^^l^h "poar". 
d', AkjIi or I loll. ill-, \\ amh'i’em. 

8. Arcadiaii", Ik la" i"' of i In* Prlopoiinoi:-'. X 
!♦. Ociioti f-. mnuiant" m ll.d;,. X 
JO. 4 A rrhent -j nk'ni, i.'-'iii X (IP iPa-liet h . ) 

Axcir.x i’ I. v.N (.t A(ii:s sroivr.x j;y ^rinisi: nations. 

A. Thracian La ,m:n(rj;cs^ \ or X V 

1. Thr.acian pi'oja-r oomn-fiod \\ilh the Prrr'ian in lh«' names of iii- 

di\ idii d-. 

2. Plii \aian, one (jt* liir ■'«»m< ("< <d’ the < i rc'ck, t In' I il\ rian or Alha- 

iii.m. 

4. L\(lian, jirohahU ;i dialect id’ t he Phrvuian. 

4. Parian, ;i mi a d di.deei eompo'-ed [iiohahl} of Ik'la^^ian and Pke- 
/liciaii. 

44ie fi\<‘aoniau of St. Ikiid. 

15 . Jlhjrian i.an<J^n(ii>rs. 

1. Illyrian ]»roj)<‘r, one of the sonrce.s of the Albanian. 

2. Getan — known before the cuinpicats of the Slavonian nations. 
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ThoSigynnCj n Median or Hindoo tribe, ancestors ofthc Gyp- 
sies or Zigciincs, they spoke probably an Asiatic dialect. 

C. Hellenic Languages^ ancient Greek, 

(Thiersch and MB.) 

1. Ancient Hellenic, connected with the Pelasgian. 

a. Arcadiaii.f 

b. TJicssalonian and the ancient Macedonian Greek X ? 

c. Oenotrian sjioken in Italy and mixed with the Latin X. 

2. Hellenic language during the historic times. 

a. Old Eolian, connected with the Oenotrian, (language of the 

gods in Horner.) 

b. Ancient Dorian, descended from tho Eolian, (language of 

Sappho, Pindar, &c.) 

Laconian, a separate dialect. 

C, Dorian of Syracuse, (language of Theocritus.) 

c. Ancient Ionian, or tho Hellenic polished by commercial na- 

tions, (language ofllomcr, classical in epic poetry.) 
a, Asiatic Ionian still more polished ; (language of Herodotus.) 
European Ionian, more energetic than tho others, the Attic 
dialect forms its principal branch, (fill classic language of 
orators and tragedians.) 

(1. Greek or the Attic dialect purified and modelled by the gram- 
marians of Alexandria, tho common language of the Avholc 
of Greece, of tho East, and of tho higher classes at Rome 
to tho time of the Barbaric invasions, 
e. Local dialects, little knoAvn. 
oc, Vulgar Alexandrian. 

/2, Syro-Grcck, (language of the New Testament.) 

II. ETUtJSCAN OR ITALIAN NATIONS. 

I. Aborigines or Opici (children of Ops, the earth) Generic names, 
(MB.) 

a. Enganei, anterior to the Veneti f. 

b. liigurians, divided into numerous tribes. 

c. Etrusci, the mass of tho Etrurian nation. 

* The Etrurian nation appears to have been composed of 
castes or tribes. 

a. Caste of the nobles, Larthes in Etruscan ; Tyrani or Tyr 
heni, in Eolian or Pclasgiaii. 

Caste ol’ the priests. Tusci or sacrificers. 
y. Warlike caste, Rasena^ ? Sec below. 
cT, Tribe of the people. 

VOL. VI. 
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HOOK (1. Piceiii and Sabini. 

XCVI. 0 . Marsi, &c. &:c. 

■ I ■ f. Uinbri, (Dionysius of Halicarnassus.) 

g. Saninitcs, pcrliaps Saiuoncs, inountaineers (Samos,) divided 

into, 

1 . llirpini, or (wolf liuntors.) 

2. Caudini, (armed with trunks of trees.) 

3. Pentri, (from peenus, a point.) 

4. Caraceni, (wearing tbo caraca.) 

5. Frontani, (armed with slings.) (1MB.) 

h. Latini, &;c. X. 

i. Ausoncs, X. 

k. Siculi, according to Dionysius. 

l. Lucani andBrutti or Brotti. 

2. Colonies to whicli some allusion is made in history. 

a. Eastern, the following : 

rt, Pelasgians of Arcadia, (1100 years before Christ.)! 

/3, Ancient Gneci and Pelasgians of Thessaly, (idem.)! 

Oenotri divided into, 

1. Oenotri proper (the vine dressers.) 

2. Chonii, (the husbandmen.) 

<5*, Daunian, laj^yges, 

Jy Tyrrijeni, (in Macedonian Lydia.) 

i, Trojans, whose language was the ancient Eolian, (000 years 
before Cdirist. (MB.) 

Achf'an colonies, Doric, Chalcidian in Sicily, and Magna 
Grecia. 

b. Northern colonies ; 

cty TIuj Sicnli, according to the IModerns, X 
/8, The VenetC'-’, or Ilhrians, or Slavonians. 

Rhasena? (Rha*te.s ;) the warlike trihe of Etruria r 
tfj Peligni, (Pcla, arockinthe Macedoniati language.) 

Western Colonics : 

Celtic colonies, X. (Frerot.) 

J. Uinhri. (Sec above.) 

2. Sononcs. 

0. Ligvircs ? See above. 

4. Insuhres, (I.«<ornbri.) 

5. Volftciaiis, (V^olcaj) ? j 
/S, Iberian or Bask colonies. 

1. Sicani. 

2. Osques, a 

a We not conroinul lliu Opici or Opsci witli tlie Occi, a colony of the 
Osfjues, Kusques or from K?panisli Vcfccctaiiia, settled in ihc Vcscu- 
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3 . Corsi, X 

4. Ilicnses in Sardinia. (See G. Humboldt.) 

5. lialuri, &c. & lc . 

ANCIENT liANGUAGES OF THESE NATIONS. 

A. Italian Languages. (Mcrula and MB.) 

1. Etruscan lanj^ua^c, divided probably into the eacred, the vulgar, 
and other dialects, as : 

a. Rhctick. 

b. Falisk. 

c. Umbrian. 

2. Opsic, language of central Italy. 

a. Sabellinc. 

b. Sabine. 

c. Latin. 

2. Ausoiiian, Sicilian, Lucanian. 

B. Languages not connected with the Italian. 

1. Celtic and Illyrian dialects. 

a. The Ligurian. 

b. Dialect of the Cisalpine Gauls. 

c. Idem of the Venetes. 

d. VoLscian. 

e. Dialect of the Japyges. 

2. Iberian dialects. (Sec G. Humboldt.) 

a. Osc, (Eusck or Basque.) 

b. Sicanian, &c. 

3 . Hellenic dialects. 

a. Dorian. (Mcrula.) 

1. Syracusan or Siciliote. 

2. Tarentino. (Laconian.) 

b. Achco-Ionian. (MB.) 

1. Sybaritaii. 

2. Crotouiate. 

c. Eolo-dorian. 

1 . Locrian. 

MODERN NATIONS DESCENDED FROM THE TELASGO, 
HEliliENO^ ETRUSCANS, THEIR LANGUAGES. 

1. Modern Greek, (Romeika, Aplo-llcllenica.) 

tania of Italy, or Cainpus Vcscituiuis. The two names have been long con- 
loundccJ, and have given rise to many cirots. 
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1. Modern Eolo-Dorian. 

2. Tzakoiiite, branch ol* the Dorian. 

^ 3, Cretan or Candiotc. 

4. Greek, (E{>irotc and Albanian.) 1 

5. Wallacliian and Ihilgariaii Gn^ek, (F. Adelciii".) 

2. Albanians or Scliypetars, mixed witJi the ancient Illyrians, Greeks, 
and Colts. (Masci and MJh) 

Scliypc or Albanian language. 

a. Albanian i)ro])cr. 

a, Dialect ol’tlic Guegiies. 

0 ^ Mirdites. 

Toskes. 

Chainouris. 

i, Iai)ys. 

b. Albanian mixed. 

a, Albanian of Epirus. 

/3, Jtalo-Albaiiian of Calabria. 

Albanian of Sicily. 

3. Wallachians or ilo\unnuni, a Y)COi)le tbiit mixed with the Thracian 
and Dacian peasants, the lloman military colonists, tlie Slavonian 
and others. 

Wallacliian language, or Slavo-Eatiii, or Daco-Koman. 
n. Roijionnnirk or W'ailacliian jiroper. 

b. Mohla\ ian. 

c. Wallacliian of Hungary and Transylvania. 

d. Kut/o-WulIachiaii, or VV'allaciiiaiis of Tliract; and Greece. 

4. Italian. I 

5. French. > See Celto-Roniaii nations. 

0. Spaniard. ) 

Languages Colto-Lulin. 

a. Italian. 

b. rrovcn<;al. 

c. French. 

d. Spanish. 


IlL SLAVONIAxV NATltmH- 

ANCIENT BRANCHES KNOWN TO THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

1. Scythians divided into castes and Tribes. (Mil.) 

a. Iloyal Scytblans, tlio ruling tribe, who spoke tlio Zend or 

another dialect of Upper Asia. 

^ Fourteen Meilo-Scy lliian words found in Herodotus. 

b. ScytJjians, emtihiyed as lm>bandincn. Vassals, probably 

Slavoniau tribes, sold as slaves. 
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\ * Scythian dialect, not unknown to Aristophanes. Words 

in Pliny. Inscriptions at Olbia. 
c. Scythian shepherds, vassal tribes, probably Finnic or 
Tclioudcs. ( flayer, &c.) 

2, Sannates, a conquering horde, resembling in their physiognomy 

tlio Mongol Tartars. (MB.) 

a. Sarinates, proper. 

b. Jaxainatcs, (perhaps the same as the Jazyges.) 

c. Exomates. 

d. Thisomates, (inscription of Protagoras.) 

3. Ostro-Goths, conquerors of the Sarinatians. Sec below. 

B. Ancient Slavonian JSTaiions. 

1. Southern Slavonians. 

a. Ifenetes in Paplilagonia ? f. (Sestrencevvicz.) 

1). Cappadocians ? (Idem.) 

c. Crobizy, (Chrowitzy), in Thrace, X. (MB.) 

d. Bessi, Idem. X 

0 . Tribal les, (Drewaly) ? f 

f. Dardani, from darda, a dart ? (MB.) 

g. Different tribes on the mountains of Greece. 

h. Carni and Istri. 

1. Vciieti, according to some authors. 

2. Northern Slavonians. 

a. The Serbi and the Vali, ncjir the Bha. (Wolga.) t 

b. Roxolaui X, called afterwards Kos. 

c. Budini, a Gothic or Slavonic people, f 

d. Bastariue and Peuciui. 

c. Daces, the people that gave to the Dacian towns the Sla\o 
nic terminations in ava. X 

f. Olbiopolites of the second century, mixed with iJic Greeks. ) 

g. Pannoiiii, (Pan, a Lord) ? 

h. Car])i, in the Carpathian mountains. 

i. Biessi, in the Biceziad mountains. 

k. Sabogues, &c. 

l. Lygii, afterwards Limclii, <fcc. &c. 

* m. Mougiloncs, and others mentioned by Strabo. 

n. Venedi or Veneda', called afterwards Wendos, near the 

mouths of the Vistula. 

o. Senmones, between the Oiler and tho Elbe r X. 

p. Vindili, mentioned by Pliny. 

q. Osi, nicnlioned by Tacitus, (Otschi, fatlieis.) 
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SLAVOXIAW NATIONS AND T.ANGUAGES KNOVTN SINCE THE 
TIME OF ATTILA. 

A. Eastern and Southern Branch, (Dobrowski, Vatcr.) 

1. Russiansj, mixed with the Roxolans, Slavonians, and Goihs. 

a. Great Russians of Novgorod, Moscow, Susdal, &c. 

b. Little Russians of Kiow and the Ukraine. 

c. Rusniacs, or Grosz, in Galicia and Upper Hungary. 

d. Cossacks, mixed with the Tartars. 

RuBSlAiN LAIVflUAOES. 

:t, (xreat Russian, (written language.) 

Dialect of Susdal, tho most hoterogoneous of any. 

>, Dialect of Ukraine, or Little Russia. 
cT, Rusniac, a very ancient dialect. 

f, Russo-Lithuaniaii, derived from the Kriwitz ? See Wcndc. 
Russian Cossack. 

Q. Servians, or Slavonians, on the Danube, 

Sor\ian Language, (Serhska.) 

a. Servian proyior, (a written and polished dialect.) 

Ancient vSlavonian, language of tlio Russian Church, almost 
tlio >amo as the Servian, 
h. Bosnian dialect. 

c. Dalmatian dialect, mixed with Italian. 

d. Dialect of i\lonten<‘gri. 

e. Uscoipie, mixed with Turkisli. 

f. Slavonian, pure*. 

g. Bulgaro-Slavoiiian, <Jcc. 

3. Cruatiaiis, orChrohates, or Slavonians ofNoricum. 

Croatian Language. 

a. Croatian, or Chrohate dialect, or dialect of the mountains. 

b. Slovene, spoken in tho weal of Lower Hungary, (a written 

dialcM’t.) 

c. AVinde, spoken by llie southern Windcs, a mixed 

people. 

se, \V'inde of Carniola, dialects of Knrstes, Tziszches, Poykes, 
&:c. 

,5, Windc of Styria and Corinlhia. 

d. Diale*ct of the rodluzakes in Moravia ami perhaps of the 

Charwates. 

B. Central and IVcslern Branch, 


1. Boles or Liaiehes. 

Polish (a writtea language.) 
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\ Dialect of Great Poland. 

b. Little Poland. 

c. The Mazuros in Mazovia and Podlachia. Mazure, a mixed . 

dialect. 

d. The Goralis in the Krapack mountains, 
c. The Kassub(!s in Pomerania. 

f. The Silesian Poles, Medziborian dialect, old Polish mixed 
with German. 

2. Boliemians or C/eoJies, (Tchekes.) 

a. CzhccJjcs, properly called. 

b. Czhcches of Moravia. 

* Czhcche language, few or no dialects. 

3. Slowaquca or Slavons of Northern Hungary. 

a. Slowaque dialects confined to 

the mountains. 

b. Dialects on the banks of the 

Danube. 

c. llana(iuc dialect in Moravia. 

d. Straniaque, idem. idem, 

c. Schelagsehaquo, (idem) See, ) 


Derived from the Mah- 
} rawany or Slavonic of 
Great Moravia. 


II. JVendians or Slavonians on the Baltic. 


A. Wendcs lyroper. (Vindili? Wiiiidje.) 

Wagri, (Eastern Holstein) X. 

Obotriti or Afdrcdo (Mecklenlmrg) X. 
llanii t. 

Uugeaiis mixed with Scandinavians )<. 

Imiitzi. 

Wilzi. ( 

Wcluiabi. r Braiulenburg X. 

Havclli, &c. 3 
Milzieni. > 

Serbes or Sorabi. ^ • 

Wendcs of AlUmburg. 
llcgio Slavonum in Eranconia. 

Luzinki. > 

Zpviawani. \ 

Polabcs or Liiokiics X- 


a. Lithuanian IVendes, (Vcncd?(!, ylilstj i.) 

1. I’nic/.i or Gothic Wciuks (Guilai.) 

I’laicze language t 10811. 
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2. Litwaiii or Lit]juanians. 

a. Litouka, a written language. 

, J. Dialect ot* Wilna. 

2. {r^cliainaito dialect, or that of Saniogitia. 

3. Prussian dialect. 

b. Kriwitze dialect in White Russia. 

c. JiOtwa. 

1. Lotwa of Livonia. 

2. Scniegal in Seinigallia. 

3. Dialect of the llhedes, Tainneckes, 


IV. FINNIC OR TCUOUDE NATIONS. 

Jlncient JWiiions that have inhahited ihe countries of the 

Finns, 

1. European Fcytliians. See above; f 200 years after C. 

2. Sarinates r f 400 after C. 

3. lri/\ eos, (the Jatwinges mentioned in the liistory of Poland) ; \ 

1208. 

4. Eenni of Tacitus, Zouini (Suor)ic of Strabo.) (Mil.) 
r*. yl]'^tii nr b’hstcs ? Se<* .above. 

(i. ScMi, Ib'ruli, \c. r (1. clew el.) 

7. Ihiropeaii Huns, Ouniii and Cliuni of the ancient geographers, 
a, 'rurco-^logul race. 

5. Unknown races coinpiered by the lluns. 


ACTUAb NATIONS AND lilVIND XANGUAfiES. 

A. Pure F'innic race, (Addling, Porthaii, Pallas.) 

J. Filmic or Siioinc. 

a. Finnic dialect, <*onfined to the bOUtJi- 

b. T\va.*5tiau , di\uled into 

2 £, Twastian. 

Satacjjndian. 

O-irobothnian. 

c. Caielian or K>ri;da, divided into 
«, Dialect of Savoliix. 

/3, Ingria. 

Rautakanib. 

4, — Carelia and Olunctz, &c. 

- — Cayanian. 

2. Ehstes, prob.ibly the descendants of the A^stii- 
a. Ehste proper, divided into 
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uj Dialect of Revel or Ilarrin. 

ygj Dorpat or Ungaiiiaii. 

— Oesel. 

b. Liwos or Livonians, 
fit, Old Ideve dialect. 

Krevinian. 
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B. Mixed Finnic Race. 

1. Permiakos or Diarinians, a race little known, mixed with the Finns 

and Scandinavians. 

Jlairniian language divided into two dialects, 
ot, Jlairniian Proper. 

Sirainc. 

2. lJungarians or Magyars, Finns subdued by the Turks, and by an 

unknown race from the Ural mountains (Gyarraathy Sainovicz.) 
Magyar a written language. 

a. Dialect of Kaab in the west. 

b. • - ■ " ■ Dehrefzin in the east. 

c. the Szcklcs, a tribe of Transylvania. 

3. liaplandcrs, a P'innic branch, mixed with a tribe of the Huns, 

(Huns of Scandinavia.) 

CJEllMANIC RATIONS. 

4. Teutonic branch on the Rhine and the Danube. 


ANCIENT TRIBES AND DIALECTS. 


Dastanup X ? ? 
Suevi or wanderers. 
Marcomanni, 

Quadi, 

Taurisci. 


Unknown dialect — Sec Slavonians. 
Ancient Sucvic now unknown. 

High Teutonic dialect. 


Roinwarii. A mixed dialect. 

Istipvones, mon', recently dc-'\ 

nominated Franci. { ^ i v 

Hermunduri or Hcrniiones. \ ^ranc' »C}.) 
(diatti. j 

Alcmanni, Germanic, (Ilebcl.) 


MODERN TRIBES AND I.ITINQ DIALECTS, 

1. Swiss (descendants of tlic Helvetian Gidts.) 

a. Dialect of Bern and Argovia. 

b. - - of the valley of Hash. 

14 
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c. Dialect of Fribiirg. 

il. of Misteuiach. 

c. of Appen/elL 

f. of tlio Gris?ons. 

People on the Rhine, 

a. Dialect of Alsace. 

р. Suabia. 

rt, Dialect of the Black Forest, or Upper Suabia. 

of Jhiar. 

>, of tlie valley of Ncckar or Wurtcnibiirg. 

of Viiulelicia, (Augsburg, Uliu, &c.) 

с. Dialect of the Palatinate, 
at, German Wasgo\ian. 

/3, Dialect of Westerwald 

3. Peopio on the Danube. 

a. Bavarians. 

<t, Dialect of Alunich. 

of llohen-Schwangcii. 

of Saltzburg. 

b. T^rolian. 

flt, Dialect of the valley of Zoll. 

valley of Inn. 

. — of Lientz. 

c. Austrian. 

ct, Dialect of Lower Austria, (four varictie.s.) 

/?, of Upper Austria. 

>, of Styria, (six \arielics, among others, those of the 

vallics of Ens and Alurr.) 

of Cariiitliia. 

— of Garniola. 

of the (ji'Utschewarians. 

d. Bohemo-Silesian. 

at, Silesian and several varieties. 

Boberntj-Gerinan. 

y, Moravo-German, (four varieties.) 
cT, Ilungaro-Gcrinan, (Jdern.) 

1. Franco-Saxons, or central Germans, 
a. Living Dialects, 
ae. Dialect of lle.sse. 

/?, of Franconia, (Nuremberg, Aiis[»ach, i^c.) 

— of the Khcen mountains, ^vc. 

ofEichsfeld. 

of Thuringia. 

: — of Ertzgebirge. 

of Misnia, (or modern Upper Saxon.) 

u, of Livonia, and Esthonia. 
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Dialect of the Saxons of Transylvania. HOOK 

b. Written Jangua‘(»j^ Cernian, or the modern dialect of XCVI. 

Misnia. 

JJ. Cinihro-Saxoii J^ations on the plains and the shores of 
the Baltic and JVlorth Seas. 

ANCIENT STATES. 

Cimbri, X (according to others, Scandinavian lotes.) 

Angli. 

Saxoncs, (Inga3vones of the Romans.) 

Ileruli ? t ? 

Longobardi, or the Vinuli of Cimbria. X 
Vinulic Dialect. 

Scninones ? X ? (rather Slnvo-Wendce.) 

Cherusci, (mixed with the Francs.) 

Ructeri undCliauci, Idem. X 
Prison os. 

Batavi, according to the Romans, a colony of the Chatti. 

Monapii, &c. X 
Tungri. 

MODEEN DIVISIONS. 

Saxons or Low Germans. 

a. Saxon or the Dialect of Lower Saxony. 

<*, Polished dialect of Hamburg. 

0 ^ of Holstein. 

of Sleswick, between the Sley and the 

Eyder. 

of the Marsches or Low Country. 

Hanoverian, (several varictios.) 

of the Hartz Miners. 

ny — of Pregnitz, (derived from the Longo-hardo- 

Cimbric.) 

b. Eastern Saxon. 

ay Dialect of Jlrandenbnrg. 

i^y modern Prussian since the year 1 100. 

y, modern l*onieranian. 

Riigian. 

«j Mecklenburg. 

c. Westplialian or Western Saxon. 

Dialect of Bremen. 

Central Westphalia. 

^ 1 . the ancient Duchy of Eilgern, probably the An 

grivarian X (M. Weildigen.) 

•I', Dialect of Cologne, 
b — Cleves, &c. &c. 
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2. Flicsiandcrs. 

* Ancient Fricslaiulic. 

Modern Dialects. 

a. Pure Frieslandic. 

ct, Frioslandors of* the north or Cirnbria, dialects of Predstod, 
llnsuni, K^derjitedt f, tlie islands. 

Frieslanders of Westphalia, tribes and dialects of Knstrin- 

• gen, Wnrsten, Satcrland. 

>, Flicsiandcrs of Ihitavia, trilv^s and dialects: Ist, Frieslaii- 
dic ; 2d, Frieslandie of Molckwer ( Aiiglo-Frieslandic ;) 
8d, Frieslainlic of liindelopen. 

b. iModt'rn J?ata\ laii. 

Dutch, a written and polished language. 

5, Flemish, Idem idem. 

Dialect of Gnoldres. 

of Zealand and Dntcli Flanders. 

of Komporland, inivcd with Teutonic or High Ger 

man. 

4*, of 13ois-1c-Duc. 

C. Scandinavian or JVor manna -Gothic liranclu 


lotos, 
(ioths. 
Maiines. 
V anes, 


A.'tClL.NT TRIBES AJID 

r 'I. 

j States formerly set- j 
tied in Scandinavia. 

} (Alvismal.) 1 

I J 

1 f 


AJani ? 

IDios or IloxoJani ? 

Cilothoncs (Giilay of 
the Lithuanians.) 

lleruli. (M. do 
Snlirn.) 

Segri. 

I.ongohardi or Vimi- 
li, remigrants.) 

Vandali, 

lulhnngi. 

Burgundion.es. 


P«oj)]e of 
.‘^randmavlaii 
origin, inix- 
«*d with the 
Slavonians, 
VV'^cndcs, and 
other con- 
<pn red na- 
tions. 


i 


DI AI.ECTS. 

Ancient lulic, Low Scan- 
dinavian, ancient Cjothio, 
High Scandinavian .source 
of mrxhirn language's. 

IManhciinii-, V’aiidalic ? 

Al.mic, similar to tlie 
Golliic f. 

a. Rhos Alanic (X V'a- 
tor.) 

Ancient Gotliio. 

a. Ostrogothic (X in 
Ukraine a ml Italy.) 

b. Visigothic in Poland 
and Spain. 

c. Mesogothic. 

I Jf?rn lie, little known, mi.v- 
e<I, aocordmg to some wri- 
teiK, with the l..it liuanian. 

Longoharern*, prolaahly an 
lotii*. or Ginihrian dialect. 
Ihirgundian, jicrhaps a Nor- 
man dialect, nii.\cd with the 
Wendcs. 
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MODERN DIVISIONS. 

Norman or tho i^oncral lan'^uagc of tho ciglitli and ninth centu- 
ries, (Alt-Nordiseli of Grimm.) 

1. Norwegian, (Nornma) of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

a. Iblandic, writtcni language of the Sagas. 

b. Norwegian of the central vallies. 
e. Western Dalecarlian, or (l)alska.) 

(I. Dialect of the Faroe Islands. 

e. Norse of the Shetland Islands. 

2. Swedish (Swensk) since 1400. 

a. Sv. edish, a written language, 
ot, Dialect of Uidand. 

of Norland. 

y. Eastern Dalecarlian, (a more recent dialect.) 

(f, Swedish dialect of Finland and other varieties. 

b. Modern Gothic, 
tf, Westro-Gothic. 

/g, Ostro-Gothic. 

>, Dialect of Wcrncland, Dal. 

<f, of Sinoland. 

of the island of Riuue in Livonia, 

^ . Danish, (Dansk) since 1400. 

a. Danish. 

ot, Dialects of th(^ Danish Islands. 

of Scania, to 1000. 

of the Island of Dornhohn, (the ancient dialect in 

the 12th century.) 

(f, Modern Norwegian, (norsk) in the towns and low vallies. 

b. .lullandick or modern lotic. 

fit, Normanno -lotic in the north and west. 

Dano-Iotic. 

>, Anglo-Iotic in the district of Anglcn. 

D. Anglo- Brilish. 

ANCIENT INUABITANTS AND DIALECTS. 

Helges. > 

Cinnbri. \ below, Celtic nation. 

Gauls, Romans. Romana ru.^tioa X. 

Ancient Germans, or ) 

Scandinavians. S Ancient Gallic or Scandinavian dialect. 
(Tacitus.) 
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An^l(3s. 

taxons. 

Jutlaiulers. 


Danoi3. 

Koniiaiis- 


100 years before C. X 
Anglo-Saxon, 41!) — 000 X» 

Anglian, north of the "riianics. 

Saxon, south of the TJianies. 
lotic in Kent. 
l)ano-Sa\on, 800 — 1040 X* 

French dialect — Neiistrian, from lOGG X- 


l,IMNa liAarrUAOES. 

English. 

a. Dialect. 

of Oxford and the central counties. 

of Soinersctsliire. 

of \Vales. 

tj of the Irish. 

of Wexfordshire. 

»*, of Jlorkshire. 

h. Anglo-Xorthumhrian. 
df Dialect of Yorkshire. 

Lancashire. 

Curnherland and Westmoreland 

c. Sc'ots, Anglo-Scandinavian. 
ety l.o\\ land Scots. 

/S, Dordcr dialect. 

Scottish dialect in Ireland (Ulstt'r.) 

— in the Orkney Islands. 

d. Anglo-American. 


VI. CEI.TIC nations. 

1. Celts on the Danube. Dialects now unknown. 

a. ilehetii f. 
h. 15(01 X- 
Srordisci f. 

d. Alhani in Illyria ? Celtic words in the Albanian language. 

e. (Jntini in Sarmatia, (Tacitus.) 

2. Celto-Italians, X- Dialects little known. 

a. Ligures or Ligyes, as far us the llhone. 

I). Insubri, Cenomani, &:c. 

c. Khaserne or Etrurians ? 

d. Ombri, &c. &c. 

Sec above, Polasgo-Italiari.^ 
y. Celto-Gaids. Celtic language. 

a. Sal^x's. 

b. Allobroges, &sc. (Tribes of the Alps.) 

c. Volcic, perhaps Beiges. 
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d. Arvorni, (ansi Latio sc dicere fratres.) 

e. A^dui, Hcquaiii, Holvctii. 

f. IViturigcs, &c. &c. _ 

g. Pictonos, Saiitones, &c. 

h. Vcneti, &c. 

i. Carnutes, Ccnomani, Tnroiics, &c. (Celtic of the Druids.) 

k. Colonics in the British Islands. 

* Picti ? 

l. Colonics in Spain. Ccltibcrian language, 
ce, Ccltibcrians divided into six tribes. 

Berones. liiisones. 

Pelendonos. Belli. 

Arovaci. Diltlii 

i0, Celtici on the Anas. 

4. Cclto-llibcrnians. 

a. Icrni (Ivcrni, Iliberni) in Ireland. Ancient Erse ? 

b. Scoii, settled in Scotland. 

c. Silurcs, in South Wales X* 

d. Darnnonii in Cornwall X- 
c. The Celts of Galicia. 

rt, Artabres or Arotrebes. 

/?, Ncrii. 
y, Pra'samarcfp. 

Tarnarici. 

f. The Oystriiniies. 

'Jelto-Gernians or Belgians. Bclgic language, or Cclto-Germanic. 

a. Continental Beiges. 

Beiges. 

/?, Trevori, Lcuci, &3c. 

Nervii. 

«r, IMorini. 

if Mcnapii, Tiingri, «S:r. (See above.) 

b. Insular Bidgcs or Celto-Britons, or Cumbres -| Language. 

Ccito- Pretoii nr Cumbrian or Cambrian, 
fit, Belga3 of Wiltshire, Atrebates, 

/3, Canlii. 

y, Brigantes, Parish, A:c. 

Mcnapii, Caiici, i^c. of Ireland. 

c. Galatcs or Gauls of Asia. (St. Jerome.) 

PyOPLE SP LIVING LANGUAGES. 

a. Celts. ThcLish\ r 

Jjcs. / Gallic Ian- \ a. Erse dialect or 

b. Caledonians or^ guage. i Krinncli. ’ 

Highlanders. j \ |,. Caldonach. 
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‘2. Kiinihros or (Vlto-ndirians. 
a. Welsh. 


tf, Til the Highhuids. 

/?, Ill Ulster. 
y, Manck, iu the Isle of 
Man. 

Walden in Essex. 

AVclsh Ian foliage, 
a. Dialect of Wales, 
h. of Cornwall. 


VII. IliERlAN NATIONS. 


1. Turdetani. 

Konii, (Cynotes, Cyucsii.) 
CoiK'anni. 
n. lin>itani. 

4. Kallad\i or Gallau-i. 

A si I ires’. 

0. Vaeeaii. 

7. Vettones. 

(^arpetani. 

0. On‘tnni. 

JO. Kdifaiii. 

Jl. IJastetani. 

1 * 2 . C')ntr>taiii. 

1-k Jler^^efe«:. 

* \^.*seifariia, O.^ra. 

1 I. Ilereaones. 
la. Laletani. 

10. Crna auii. 

17. Acjuitani. 

JH. Caiitahri. 

UK V'asGOiics. 


Unknown dialect, spoken about 
0000 } cars a^u. (Strabo.) 


Unknown diah'ct f. % 

rr()hal)ly an unknown brancli 
ol’tlie Celts X. 
idem. 

Idem. 

Idc‘in. 

I Uidviiown dialects of the Il)C- 
I rian lanj^ua^e X* 

J 

Dialect of tho Desk t. (MB.) 


Unknown Iberian dialects. 

Ba.'^k. 

Idem. 

J5a.sk. (Ifninboldt.) 


VI 11 . CELTC-EA TINS. 

* Romana Rnstica, the common source of many languages. 
1. Italo-Ureneh dialects. 
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a, Dialect of Piemont. 

of Friuli, Fassa, Livina-longa. 

». Liguro-Italian dialects, 
at, Genoese or Zcncse. 

Dialect of Monaco. 

of Nice. 

eT, of Estragnolles. 

. Lombard dialects. 

«f, Milanese and some others. 

/?, Ilergamask. 

Brcscian. 

<r, Modenese. 

«, Bolo«:nese. 


Paduan. 

2. Dialect of the soutli and east of Italy. 

fit, Venetian, (a written and polished dialect.) 

/3, Dahnatiaii-Italian. 

>, Corfiote. 
eT, Zantiote. 

€, Italian as spoken in some islands of the Archipelago. 

b. Tuscan dialects. 

a, Pure Tuscan, confined to the learned and Jiigher classes. 
Vulgar Florciiliiie. 

y, Siennese or Sanese, (written and polished.) 
cf, Pisan. 

Sj Luchcsc. 

Pistoyaii. 

», Arrezan and several varieties. 

* Dialects of Oinbria and the Marches. 

c. Ausonian dialects. 

rt, Roman, a polished dialect. 

* Transteverine, a vulgar jargon. 

/S, Sabine. 

yj Neapolitan, (a written dialect.) 
tf, Calabrian. 
i, Apulian. 

4; Tarcntinc, or Greco- Apulian. 

«, Dialect of Bitonto. 

3. Insular Italian. 

a. Sicilian. 

u, Sicilian of the 12tli century, (a tvritten language, adapted 
for poetry.) 

* Dialects little known. 

b. Sardinian. 

Sarde divided into two dialects. 
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1. Canipidancsc, (a written dialect.) 

2. A I Capo <!i Sopra. 

Tuscan of Sa^sari, cVc. 

7 , Al'^areso. (D’Al^hcri.) 
c. Corsican. 

Ilomanic. (Provencal, Occitanic.) 

a. Ilonianic of the Alps. 

1. Khetian or Koinanic of the Orisons and tl»o Tyrol. 

rt, Dialect of the niountainoiis districts in the Orison^. 1st, 
ofSchatns: 2d, of llcin/<*iihuri^ ; dd, of Domlesch ; 4th, of 
Oherlialhstcin ; 5th, ofTusis. 

/3, The llnnionic, spoken in the plains and the mountains. 

The l^ailinuin at Coire. 

<r, Gardena in the valley of Oroden. 

2. The Valaisan, an ancient Celto-Konian dialect (Low V’alais.) 
d. Helvetian of Crihiir*^. 

rt, Gniwrin in the upper district^. 

3, Quetzo in the eentre- 
>, Rroyar in the low districts. 

1). Provencal. 

1. Provencal, (a wTitten langua^^o.) 

a, Dialect of Aire. 

/3, of Berry. 

2. Languedocian, 

a, Dialect of Totdouse, or the IMoundi ; (a written language. 1 
of Ni>nic. 

y, of Nice and the neighbourhood. 

cT, Kovergat. 
i, Valayon. 

3. Dauphinese, mixed with the Celtic, (a written language.) 

sf, Th(! Hrrssan. 

3, Dialect of Bugey. 

4. Gascon. 

rt, (Lasc on of Gascony. 

/3, Tolosan ; spoken by the common people ; different from 
the Moundi. 
y, Bcarnais. 

,!•, Limosin and Pcrigourdiii. 
c. Romanic Iberian. 

1. Ancient Limosin. 

2. Catalonian. * 

3. Valencia!! (a written language.) 

4. Dialect of Majorca. 
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* Lingua Franca, a mixed dialect, of which the Catalonian, Li- 
inosin, Sicilian, and Arabian, formed the greatest part. 

C. (Spanishj) divided into two branches. 

a. Caslillian, (a written and polished language, called in the 
provinces, el rotnaiizo.) 

J. Dialect of Toledo, (the purest.) 

2. of Leon and the Asturias. 

f3. Aragonian. 

4. Andalusian. 

5. Murcian. 

h. Galician or Galego. 

1. G«*ilcgo. 

2. Portuguese, (a written language.') 

8. Ditdccts of Alontcjo, lieira and Minlio. 

4. Algarva. 


D. French. 

LANGUAGES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

a. (/olto-Tiatin of the north, (language of the Trovcrcs.) X 
h. Celto-I.atin of the west aud the centre. X 

c. V'ulgar Celto-Iiatin, (language of the common people in 

(iascoiiy.) X 

d. Jhirc C»'llo-J.atin or ancient provcnael, (language of the Trou- 

badours.) X 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

1. French, (social language of l'airope.> 

a. Ancient dialects in the north of France. 

1. Wallon or Rouchi at Namur "j 

and Liege. '.Branches of the Franco 

2. French Flemish. J Celto-Lalin in the north. 

3. of Picardy and Artois, j 

h. Modern dialects of the north. 

1. Norman. 

2. Vidgnr Frencli, (Tsle of France.) 

3. Burgundian. 

4. French of Orleans. 

5. Angevin. 

C. Canadian French (from the banks of the Loire.) 
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c. Dialects of the central and western provinces. 

1. Dialect of Auvergne. 

2. of Poitou, or Pictaviurn 

3. of La Vendee. 

4. Low Breton. J 


• 1 .. 


The Celtic pronuncia- 
tion is still retained in 
these dialects. 


5. Dialect of Borri. 

G. Bordelais and other Gascon dialects. 
1 . Eastern dialects. 

1. Dialect of Franche Comte. 

2. Vaudois or Kcman (Roman.) 

3. Dialect of Savoy. 

4. - of Lyons. 

5. of the towns in Dauphiny. 
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EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 


Physical JJescvipfioii of Tarkcy hi Europe. 

It is time to give an account of those countries from hook 
M^hicli science, letters and the fine arts have been spread xcvii. 

over Europe. Greece may be considered tlic native coun 

try of the human race, for its philosophers, patriots and 
men of genius have by their writings or their virtues con- 
tributed to the civilization of the world. Every friend of 
humanity must deplore the lamentable condition of that fer- 
tile peninsula watered by the Danube on tlic north, by the 
Euxine on tlie cast, the P^lgcan and the Mediterranean on 
the south, and the Adriatic on the west. Mount llcmus is 
still covered with verdant forests ; the plains of Thrace, 
Macedonia and Thessaly yield abundant and easy harvests 
to the luisbandman ; a thousand ports and a thousand gulfs 
arc observed on the coasts, the peninsulas and islands; the 
calm billows of these tranquil seas bathe the base of moun- 
tains covered with vines and olive trees. Rut the populous 
and numerous towns mentioned by ancient writers have 
been changed into deserts under a despotic government. 

Ruins and mountains attest the existence of ancient Greece. 

Four or five chains extend from the regions of Upper chains of 
Macedonia ; the first passes northwards and reaches the 
banks of the Danube in the neighbourhood of Orsova, or 
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joins by means of the rocks wliich confine the bed of that 
river a branch of tlie Transylvanian mountains ; it connects 
likewise the Carpathian range with that of lleimis. ^Fho 
second and tlic most considerable extends eastwards, and 
separates Bulgaria from lloniania or Tliracc;^^ its steep 
rocks bound part of the Black Sea, one of its branches 
reaches towards Constantinople and the Dardanelles; it is 
^Yhat is strictly called the chain of llemus, the Emine-Dag 
or Balkan of the Turks. A third chain commences in a 
soutli-east direction at the central ridge of Upiier Macedo- 
nia, forms tlic Rhodope of the ancients, or the Despoti-Dag 
of the Turks; a very elevated plain connects its base witli 
that of llemus, and the Ilebrus flows abing that valley. A 
fourth chain, which is little known, extends towards ti»c 
west, it is the Albius or Albanus of the ancients, and con- 
sists of the mountains of Bosnia and Dalmatia; lastly, a 
fifth branch, which bends towards tlie south and the south- 
west, is connected with all the mountains in Epirus, Greece 
Proper and tlic Archipelago. 

It is at present impossible to describe correctly the 
greater number of these chains : the notices left us by the 
ancients arc much too vague. Mount llemus is compared 
with the Alps, but under the name of llemus the ancients 
included all the mountains which separate the feeders of the 
Danube and Adriatic from the waters that flow into the 
Archipelago. I'tolcmy traces llemus in this manner from 
the south-west to north-east; modern travellers liavc ob- 
served many steep rocks and intricate passes in llemus 
Proper or the Balkan ; but according to their accounts 
none of tlicm arc higher than the Appenincs, and as the 
snow melts on the summits, the elevation cannot exceed 
seven or eight tliousand feet. The ascent is gentle on the 
north-west side to the gate of Trajan, a famous pass be- 
tween Sophia and Philippopoli, but tlic descent towards the 
south-east is steep and rugged. 


* Strabo, Honk V'll. 
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llliodope or Dcspoti-Dag is steep and difficult of access ; book 
its top covered with verdant meadows and forests, tlie ^cvii. 
weary traveller reposes under their shade.^ 

Tlic highest mountains arc situated to the north of Ma- uaniaman 
cedonia in the ancient Dardania. The Sconiius, at present 
the Dupindcha, the Scardus which the moderns call indif- 
ferently Schar-Uag and Monte Argentaro, form a chain, 
of which one writer says that he saw two summits, the 
AVysoka and the llulla, that are covered with perpetual 
snow;f another author insists that the range has been 
called Argentaro from the lustre of its sides, which arc 
composed of selenite the statements of both must be 
considered doubtful, until more correct observations arc 
made in these countries. It is probable that Upper Ma- 
cedonia forms, like Transylvania, a table land of an ele- 
vation from two to three thousand feet, tliat it is crowned 
on one side by the chain already mentioned, and that it ter- 
minates at Mount Bora. The fertile basin of Salonica is 
encompassed with heights which arc a continuation of the 
same table land ; Atlas, a separate and majestic mountain, 
is not higher than 5000 feet. 

Pindus, now Metzova, is probably the nucleus of 
mountains in the Greek peninsula ; its rocks, forests and 
poetic fountains have of late given rise to many interesting 
observations, but its elevation is still unknown. The nu- 
merous vallics on its sides arc covered with trees ; snow 
falls generally during the month of October on all its sum- 
mits, and two of them, Ookiini and Peristcra, arc covered 
with snow almost the whole ycar;v^ tlieir height may be 
vaguely estimated at eight or nine thousand feet. The 
mountains of Epirus extend to the shores of the sea ; 
Thessaly is encompassed with hills, and forms an amphi- 


* Paul Lucas, p. xxvi. xxvii. 

+ Diicsch, Kinbassy to Constantinople. 
t Brown, chap. 15. 

$ Pouqueville, Dcuxieinc Voyosc, t. 11. 178, 233 ; t. HI. 4G, 
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BOOK theatre on which seventy-five towns were in ancient times 

XCVII. 

“ Olynipus or the modern Lacha is not, according to 

Xenagoras, more thiin 5,r<>0 lect ; nccordiiig to Bcrnomlu 
it is (>,1530; its rugged and precipitous rocks give it a pic- 
turesque and siibliinc appearance ; the pass of Platamona 
on the north of Olympus, is encompassed ^Yith perpendi- 
evvVav locks, Ikat vise lo lUe \\e\gUt of 3000 feet ; t\\e fa- 
Twows \)ass o^ 'YkevvwoY^’kw \s wo\. so \\wYosvw^,kv\\. wevVkev 
can vie with the one in the ancient Megaris, between the 
Scironian rocks and the Salonic gulf. Dark and steep 
rocks hang above tlic sea, the waves resound beneath their 
base, the traveller walks along a narrow path near the ’C 
precipices, and appears suspended between the ocean and 
tlic sky.t 

Tarnassu?. ci’cct and stccp summits of the ancient Parnassus 

or the present Liakoiira arc very lofty, but although they 
have been seen by many travellers, they liave been measur- 
ed by none. The middle districts of the Pelojmnnesiis form 
an elevated ridge, and several mountainous groups arise 
from it; of these Ciilnios or the ancient Cyllcne is said to 
he the Iiighest central point,} and Cape Matapan or the an- 
cient TtCnarns, which extends farthest to the south, forms 
the souihcni extremity of the Kiiropean continent. 

The coasts of Albania descend gradually toNvards the 
gulf of Drino, and rise suddenly near tlic entrance of the 
Adriatic. Hocks arc heaped above rocks, their summits 
rcacli to tlie clouds, their sides are rent by lightning, the 
sea which waslics them is always tempestuous, and the 
shores arc covered with the wrecks of vessels. Such arc 
the Acroccraunian mountains, so much dreaded by the an- 
cients ; they arc now better know ii by the name of the 
Monte dc Chimera. 

^ Piiiiy, )jb. IV, rap. VII. 

t ’’I’lic of lIiG pass IS aiifl a (jij.'ii ter ; Spon, Voyat^e, 

t. II. p. 171. (jiiaiidlcr, <l)ap. XLIV. p. Wheeler, j). 4J7. Pliiiy, lib. 11. 

cap. 47. Pausriiiiajv, lib. I. cap. 4.5, Ch.iteaubiidndj Xc. 

I Pouquevilie, IV. 341». 
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TliO «coJists of tho Ionian inlands arc for the most part book 
very steep, the calcareous rocks of Lciicadc rise from the xevii. 

bottom of a deep and stormy sea, they were t’oe cause of 

much alarm to mariners in the time of yKneas and Ulysses, 
they arc considered dangerous even in the present day. 

The island of Candia or Crete is supposed to be a con- Insulr\ir 
tinuatiori of tlic mountainous districts which extend along 
Greece and the Peloponnesus, and the Cyclades arc said to 
Ue scaUevev\ ivagnvents ot smaW c\\a\ns, l\\e one of 
w\\\c\\ extends from Atticns, the other from Euhoea ; thus, 
as we remove from Ilemus, the range becomes gradually 
irregular, or terminates in detached hills and abrupt rocks; 
the marks of those changes and revolutions which have 
altered the surface of our globe are a2)parent in tlie south of 
Greece. 

It has been maintained that there are some very high Mnuntainc 
mountains in the Archii)elago ; a learned Greek physician 
declares that the summits of tiic mountains in the island of 
Andros are covered all tlic year with snow.* If that 
statement were correct, it might be concluded that the most 
elevated points in the Avholc of Greece arc situated in that 
island ; philosoidiers might cx[)cct to find there the remains 
of an immense volcano, an Etna that has been extinguished 
for ages. So extraordinary a fact requires to be conlirmed 
byisetter evidence before it can be generally believed ; the 
author may liavc perhaps confounded these mountains with 
others in Euboea. 

The seas and waters which surround and intersect Greece 
shall be enumerated before we enter into any details con- 
cerning its soil and climate. 

The Pontus Euxinus is now probably in the same state Por.tus 
that it was in the earliest historic age; the western part 
is shallow, but the eastern, which is very deej), has been 
attempted to be fathomed in some places w ithout success.) 

The water of that sea is in many places as fresh as that of 

* Zallony, Voyat;o, p. 31. 
t Aristotle, Meteor, lib. 1. rap. Xll. 
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HOOK tlic rivors wliirli How into The evaporation of the 

\i \ i[. f|.ev;li water facilitates the formation of ice, wliicli is not un- 
common the congclulioii is thus occasioncil by the fresh- 
ness of tlie water, and that large sea is sometimes fro/en to 
a considerable distance from the shore. Shoals of fish ar- 
rive there in the spring of the year from the extremity of 
the Mediterranean, and deposit their spawn in tlie muddy 
and fresh water of the Kiixine, where animals of prey never 
enter; the same shoals return to tlic Mediterranean at tlic 
approach of w iiit^'r. '3 

The Pontns Kuximis is nothing more than a vast lake; 
it bears all tlic marks of one. Hows like tliosc in North 
America tlirongh a kind of a river which forms at first the 
narrow cliaimel of Constantinople or the Thracian I?os- 
|)horn<=, it then assumes the ajijiearancc of a small lake that 
is called the Ih’ojiontis or the sea of Maianora.jj ])ass(‘s 
towards the soutli-wcst, and takes anew tln‘ form of a largo 
river wdiicli has been termed the Hellespont or the Darda- 
nelles. These channels resemble many other outlets of 
lakes, tlic great body of w ater that flow s tlirougli so narrow 
an opening need not excite wonder, although it lias given 
rise to various hypotheses, 

Accordiug to M. Olivier, a range of schistus hills cover- 
tiifiHospho-Cd with trees, and broken only by some fertile vallios, cx- 
tends along the channel of Constantinople or the Hosplio- 
rusto the \illagc of Duyuk-Dcrc,^[ but beyond it in the 
direction towards the lllack Sea, both sides bear evident 
marks of their volcanic origin. 1 observed c\ery wliere,’^ 
says that writer, rocks more or less changed hy decom- 
position, jaspers and cornelians in confused heaps, veins of 

* Anian, IS mj!.' -, .ip. i Iro^r. Almnius IfiK’.MJiiii, t. I. p. Isidoriis ex Sal- 
histif), iih. \11I. \ \ I. SfiK c. ill act. 1 1. 

t Amin;. 111 . AlajciJl.ii. h:,. X\JI. Mein. iJc rAcilcimu iJcs insriin. Jil, 
XXXll. }). Col. Cl, iiflni, \ i,ya:,cs. 

t Ucrod. ap. Macioh. lib \ U. Tonincfoitj t. II. p, lp(). 

^ Ar.sl. H, l. Ah.in. lib, VI. I -ip. XVll.— hb. VII. r. \ix. Clin. IX. cap. 
XV'. K.k . AiiJial. MI, (’.ip, 1,M1I. /ICliaii. lib. lA. cap \LJX. 

|] Piobably fn)i,i tlie Ciirck Wfud t c.'^jdtUfUu, 

^ 01j\iei, Vtiya^c, t. I, p. I.XI. 
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agate and chalcedony amidst porphyry altered in tljc same eook 
manner. A substance not very solid, and in many places 
almost decomposed, is formed by fragments of trap cement- 
cd in calcareous spar ; lastly, a continuation of solid traj) 
extends to the distance of more than half a league.’^ It is 
there that 01i\ier and Clmiscul-Goullier place the remains 
of a volcano which must have opened a passage for the 
Jllack Sea. It has been proved tliat the substances above 
mentioned arc not volcanic by M. Faujas-Saint-Fond, \\b() 
analyzed the specimens sent to Paris; tlie only probable 
change, therefore, that lias happened in the Ilosphorus is 
cither the gradual sinking or sudden demolition of a har- 
rier of rocks like that at the falls of Niagara. Such a re- 
volution must have been anterior to tlic commencement of 
•profane history; since that time, it may be shown from (lie 
details of Scylax, and the accounts of the Argfinauts, that 
the circumfeiTncc of the I’oiitus Eiiximis lias remained the 
same. 

The Bosphorus forms tlic neck of the F^gean sea, which 
has been incorrectly called the Archipelago ;* the calca- "" ’ 
I’eous coasts that bound the greater part of it arc every- 
where very steep ; the rocks of which the strata arc placed 
vertically, as if they bad been overturned, arc one of the 
many indications of the successive changes or physical rc- 
\bnftlon.s in that part of Greece. The gulfs of Salonica, 

Athens and several others intersect the neighbouring conti- 
nents ; such jihcnomcna may serve to illustrate the theo- 
ries or reasonings of geologists, but some Greek naturalists 
seem to liavc forgotten that whatever physical changes may 
have happened on these seas, few' or none have taken place 
since the lime at w hich history begins to dawn, or during 
a.periodof 3000 years. The ruins of buildings, harbours 
or quays have blocked the narrow' strait on which Fvzicus 
W'as built, and changed the island of Cyzicum into a penin- 

^ Aichipcliic!,!) lb an an« iciit aiul populai u.iuio, th( 

(iretk sea, or, aeLovclin*' to ollicij-, t\iy^t the p) met (Hi} ot nn,(i! sea. 
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HOOK siila.* Similar clianges liavc been produced by littoral 
iieposits that cannot be carried off by any current in small, 
narrow, and sliallow seas, like the one at the pass of Tber- 
inopylfe. 

No alterations can be discovered on the southern coasts 
of the Mediterranean, because that sea is immense, if con- 
trasted with the Archipelago; tlie rocks of the Strophades 
remain erect, and the port of P>los is neither blocked nor 
contracted ; the narrow isthmus ofLencadc has been cut by 
the labour of man. f If any isles among tlie Echinades arc 
now joined to the continent, the cause must be attributed 
to the alluvial deposits carried down by the Aspro- 
Potanu). 

rs .i;ui J’lie basin of the Danube includes more than a third part 
i„ Europe; the Urino in Bosnia, and the Mora- 
wa in Servia enter the Danube before it reaches the cata- 
racts ofTaclitali and Demir-Kapi; ten otlier feeders descend 
from Ilcrmis; but the only considerable rivers, as the Aluta 
in Wallachia, the Prutli and Screth in Moldavia, How from 
the Carj)athian mountains. 

The Albanian Drino discharges itself into the basin of 
the Adriatic, and the southern branch of that river, or the 
Black Drino receives the waters of the lake Ochrida. 
The Boiana serves as an outlet for the picturesque and 
large lake of Scutari. The Aous or the Voyoussa li6\vs 
from l*indus to the Adriatic. 

The basin of the Maritza or the ancient Ilebrus occu- 
pies the greater part of Romclia; there is ouly one outlet 
in that elevated plain and the Ilebrus escapes by it, and 
after crossing a marsby lake from wbicli its modern name 
is derived, ciders the Archipelago. Tlie Axius or the 
Vardar of the moderns, and all the rivers of Macedonia 
except the Strymon meet in the gulf of Saloiiica, a kind 
of delta which is formed by means of their concourse in- 

* Strulx;, liber XlLj). 39C. 

. \ Idem, hbei I. p. 41. 
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creases gradually above tbc gulf. The rivers in the south- book 
crii j)eniusula or in Greece are inconsiderable, but their xcvii. 
classical celebrity entitles them to notice. — 

The plain of Thessaly is surrounded in every direction Vaic of 
except the south-east with high mountains, and it is 
asked why the rcncus docs not pass along the lowest 
side ; the cause must without doubt be attributed to 
some local obstacle by which its course is diverted to- 
wards tlic lofty heights of Olympus ; it then descends by 
the deep and narrow valley of Tempo into the sea. The 
vale extends from the south-west to the north-east,* its 
length is about forty stadia or a league and a half ;f its 
breadth, although in general a stadium and a half, is in 
one place not more than a hundred fect4 The calm 
streams of the Pencils w^atcr the valley under the shade of 
poplars or plane tiTos, near rocks overspread with ivy, 
and green and fertile hills ; several verdant and beauti- 
ful islands have been discovered on the river, but its banks 
arc suddenly contracted, rocks arc confusedly heaped on 
rocks, and its streams arc precipitated with a loud noise 
across a narrow pass, but beyond it the waters resume their 
trancpiil course, and mingle with the sea. 

The following tradition was very generally believed in an- Ancioic 
cient times, the Pencils, it is said, having at one period no^i^i^ilke 
oTiflctVformcd a great lake, which covered a part of Tlies- 
5aly, particularly the Pclasgic plain to the south of La- 
rissa. The valley of Tempo was opened by an earthquake, 

:hc lake ilowed into the sea, and the dry land gradually ap- 
)carcd.§ The inhabitants of that region instituted a fesli- 
to commemorate an event by which the face of their 


•^Pocockc, vol.III. p, 152. 

+ Pliny, vol, HI, lib, i. 44. c. vi, 

X Plin. vol. HI. iElian. Var. Hist. 1. III. c. I. Voyago d'Anacharsis, III. c. 
XXV. p. 367. — third edition. 

ft HeroHot. I. VII. c. CXXIX. Strabo, 1. IX. p. 296. Senec. Qua^st. Natur. 
VI. 
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Beotja. 


country had been changed.* But Theophrastus having 
. observed that the climate of Thessaly was colder in his 
-time, attributes it to the artificial channels, by means of 
whicli tlio stagnant waters had been drained some 
of tlic poets corroborate that o])inion, and claim for 
ITcrcnles the glory of having opened a passage for the 
Peneus. According to some authors, the deluge in the 
time of Deucalion extended over the whole earth ; it is 
more generally supposed to have been a partial inunda- 
tion of Tliessaly, which lasted three months; it may he 
accounted for by admitting that the channel of the Peneus 
w as blocked either by an earthquake during which soiiio 
rocks were overturned and tlnis formed an effectual har- 
rier for its course, or by excessive rains, which occasion- 
ed a sudden and extraordinary augmentation of its wa- 
ters.f 

The probability of these different traditions, whicli are 
interesting in their relation to physical geography, can 
only be determined by new observations made in that part 
of Greece. 

The small basin which forms the greater part of Beotia, 
may give rise to imjuirics of a difTerent nature. The 
rivers or rather the streams unite in a marsliy lake called 
in ancient times the Cojtais ; it is surrounded on all sides 
by mountains, and has no apparent issue ; had not*‘Cou- 
cealcd passages for tlic flux of its water been formed by 
nature and tlic efforts of man, it might have covered per- 
haps the wliole of Beotia.^ The Copais terminalcs on the 
side next the shore in throe bays that extend within a foot 
of Mount Ptous, ^YhicU is situated between the lake and 


* Allu'n. 1. XIV. p. G39. iKlidn. Var. Ilitt. 1. HI. c. I. Mcuisii (aificij, 
in voce Pcioria. 

t Thcophr. dc Ciauhis Plant. 1. V. r, XX. 

t Kieiot, Mfinoiro sur Ic? dtlugcs d'Oj^y"<j3 ct lic Deucalion, Acad, des 
luscup. t. XX III. p. 129. 

Strabo, 1. l\, p. 230. 
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the sea. From tlic bottom of each bay a number of chan- book 
ncls extend along tlie mountain, some of them are thirty xcyii. 
stadia in length, or more than a league, others arc still' 
longer.* Dec]) pits have been dug at equal distances on 
the mountain, by that means the channels are cleared and 
the waters have a free passage. These works, immense as 
they arc, must have been completed at a very remote 
epoch, no information as to the period can be obtained 
from the earliest history or tradition. Strabo says that it 
was generally admitted in his time that the ground now 
covered by the lake was formerly very fertile, and that its 
culture was a source of wealth to the inliabitants of Or- 
chomcnus.f The same writer has described the whole dis- 
trict. ** The people, in that part of Beotia arc exposed to 
great inconvenience from the many deep caverns and clefts 
below the ground, the subterranean issues are sometimes 
obstructed by dreadful earthquakes, or by the same cause 
new passages arc opened. The streams are diverted into 
concealed channels, or changed by the sinking of the sur- 
face Into marshes and lakes. Thus some towns have been 
observed on the banks of a lake, which were formerly 
situated in the middle of a plain ; some too have been 
nearly overwhelmed by inundations, and abandoned by their 
inhabitants, who built others of the same namc.^’ 

Tlicse local revolutions have given rise to many fables 
:onccrning the deluge in the time of Ogygcs, king of 
icotia. 

Similar phenomena may be observed on the central ridge 
f the rdoponnesus ; many of the high vallies are coin- 
Ictcly inclosed ; tlie Alpheus, the Erasinus, the Styin- 
halus and other rivers, for want of an outlet, fall into whirl- 
ools, or enter subteri aneous channels and re-r.ppear at a 
nisidcrablc distance on the surface of the ground. 

** Whrclorb Jomuoy thiovij^h Greece, 
t Sti.ibo, 1. IX. \). 28r>. 

I I’;iu.san. 1. VII. c. CXXIV'. p. oo7. Diod. Sic. 1. )). .‘U'.u 

Wctsi'l. rJin. I. II. c. XCJI. 
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BOOK The changes produced by tlic action of subterraneous 
xcvii. heat, have been for the last tlirce thousand years, local, 
7 insignificant and wholly inadequate to account for the 

uakes. g4*eat devastations attributed to them in the systems of 
hypothetical geology. Earthquakes were not uncommon 
throughout Laconia, and at one time the proud Lacede- 
monians were forced to implore their hated rivals of Athens 
to assist them in building the fallen walls of Lacedemon.* 
Uclicc was once a flourishing city about twelve stadia from 
the gulf of Corintli, but in one night it was laid in ruins 
and all its inhabitants destroyed. The buildings were 
overthrown by repeated shocks, the sea advanced beyond 
the shore and inundated the city ; the earth sunk to a great 
dcptli ; tlic tops of the highest houses were seen above the 
watcr.f 

The clianges that took place in the neighbourhood of 
Trrezena are stillmorc extraordinary. Strabo iidoi ms us 
tliat a plain near Metliana of seven stadia in cxient, rose 
from the bottom of the sea, an igneous vapour exhaled from 
the ocean, and spread around a sulphureous and disagreea- 
ble odoiir.j 

The soil in the island of Melas or the modern ISIilo is 
hollow and spungy ; crystallizations of alum are suspend- 
ed from the roofs of the caverns, the clefts in the rocks arc 
filled with fragments of native sulphur, warm minerr-1 
springs flow’ in every direction, a sulphureous vapour rises 
from all the marshes such is the account which Tliny 
gives of the island, and the accuracy of his description has 
been conlirined by modern travellers. The island of Ar- 
gt'iitera is wholly composed of volcanic matter ;|| w^c arc 
led by every appearance to believe that the small group in 
the vicinity w as at one time the summit of a volcano. 

Another group, of which the modern Santorin or the 

♦ PaiiFnii. 1. Vlir. r. VII. XIV. XXII, XXIII. 
t Strabo, 1. VIII. j). 2 )3. Thucbl. 1. I. r. Cl. Pint, in Cim. p. 489. 

X Bougainville, Morn, de I’Acadcmic des Inscrip, t. X\IX. p. 40. 
t; Herod, 1. IV. c. CXLV. Ilardouin in notis arl Plin. I, II. c. XXIV. 
j| Meinoirea de Trevoux, 1715, Septembre. 
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ancient Tlicra is tlic largest island, lias been very often 
nientioiied in the accounts of volcanoes ; IMiny, who sup- 
poses that Thera was formed hy a volcanic eruption, has 
been triumphantly refuted hy Father Ilardouin in his com- 
mentaries on Herodotus, abundant proofs however arc 
not wanting as to the existence of an ancient volcano, the 
crater of which occuiiied all the basin between Santorin 
and the smaller islands ; the mouth of the crater has been 
partly overthrown and the aperture enclosed hy the accu- 
mulation of dust and aslies, several isles have been thus 
formed, 'I'liei’a itself lias been often shaken. The lava, 
the ashes and pumice stone discharged from that volcano 
have covered part of the island ; hut tlie greater portion, 
whicli consists of a large bed of fine marble, has never been 
in any way cliangcd by the action of volcanic lire. f 

A few rocks, geographers arc not agreed as to their 
names, have been raised or overturned by these eruptions; 
and it is certain that tlie appearances exliibited by them 
must have been fully as grand as any recorded in modern 
times. Seneca has given a minute account of one eruption, 
w hicii he copied from tlic writings of the learned Posido- 
nius, The sea was suddenly troubled, dense volumes 
of smoke ascended to the clouds, a passage w as opened for 
the llames, wliicli ajipcared from time to time like Hashes 
of lightning; heaps of stones fell in every direction, heavy 
rocks were discharged from the deep, others partly con- 
sumed by the action of subterraneous fire, were liglit as 
pumice stones. The summit of a mountain was at last 
seen and rose to a considerable height, it increased gradu- 
ally in size and formed an island. The depth of that part 
of the sea is about two Imudred paces. 

The most minute observations were made on the cftects 
of the cru])ti(>ns that happened in 1707 and iri‘2. The 
new island frequently sunk and gave way in one dircctioFi, 

* Mcmoires Tievoux, 17K>, iSIois de Scplombir. 
t Touriiefort, Voyage^, t. I. p. 321. 

I Sencc. Qiiajst. JVat. II. r. XXVI. 
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HOOK while it rose and became larger in another ; several rocks 
xcvii. ^vcrc sometimes seen above the siirrace of the water, and 
fell again below it, at last they iv-appcared and remained 
stationary.'^' It is evident from these statements that the 
small islands thus formed must be considered the craters of 
submarine volcanoes. 

axcriii. 'X'he changes occasioned by volcanoes, if rightly estimat- 
ed, arc less extraordinary than others produced by the gra- 
dual sinking of the ground in different countries ; some 
well-known ( ;nerns in Greece may be mentioned to corro- 
borate this opinion. 'The labyrinth of Gortyna in the island 
of Crete is, according to Tournefort,f a vast cave, which 
passes by a thousand indings under a hill in the ncigh- 
bourhood of Mount Ida, and extends to the south through 
an immense number of alleys to wliicli tiiorc are no outlets; 
a Cf)mparati\ely large passage has been discovered, it 
leads to a spacious liall about 1200 j)aces in length, and 
seven or eight feet in height, its Hat roof, like the most 
of the strata in these mountains, is formed by a bed of 
liorizontal rocks, the floor is level, the walls have been 
cut perpendicularly in some places, in others they 
consist of huge stones which obstruct the entrance, and 
are heaped together without order; many lateral alleys 
terminate on botli sides of tlic passage, and in one part 
the traveller must advance more than a Imndrcd yards 
on Iiis hands and knees. The cavern, w Iiich now affords 
shelter for bats and otlier animals, is very dry, no W'alcr or 
moisture has been observed on its sides. 

The labyrinth cannot be considered a quarry as Bclon 
supposes, it was originally formed by nalurc, and after- 
wards enlarged by the inhabitants, who used it as a place 
of refuge in time of war ; Diodorus says expressly that the 
Cretans lived at first in caves and caverns, f 

* Mem. (les Miir'.ioiiaiicb dc la Comj)a'^ii;o dc daiib le Levant, t, 1. 

p. IJJ. 

t Tomuh Ioi Voya n: dll Le\ mil, 1. I. p, G5, X:e, Ucloii, Obsci V. 1. 1. C. VI. 
Savar), LellK ", snr l.i ( lu-ce, p.2l‘.). 

I Diod. Sit. 1. V. p. 3S4, edit, Wcbbtl. 
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The cavity in the island of Antiparos, which is perhaps rook 
one of the most rcmarkahle in the world, has been fully xcvii 

described hy M. Toiinudort ; llic traveller enters first into ;■ 

a cavern, hut after Inuin^ advanced a short distance, fright- Anu'imro 
fill precipices surround liini on every side; tiic only way 
of descending these steep rocks is hy means of ropes and 
ladders wdiich have been ])laced across wide and dismal 
clefts, below them at the depth of 300 fatlionis from the 
siH’face, is situated a large grotto filled with beautiful sta- 
lactites; tlie heiglit of the grotto is about forty fathoms, its 
breadth about fifty. Tournefort, who saw all the works of 
nature with the eye of a botanist, imagined that he had 
discovered a crystalline garden, which afforded him most 
satisfactory evidence in support of a new hypothesis on the 
vegetation of minerals. 

There is a remarkable rave in tlic small island of Poly- 
candro, all tlic concretions in it arc ferruginous and of a 
reddish colour, they resemble so mm)y spicuhif and arc very 
sharp and brittle, the sides, the roof and ground of the cave 
arc covered with them, some arc dark, others glitter like 
gold. 

The cave of Trophonius, a long time the abode of su- cavc of 
perstition, is still to he seen in Beotia, and that of Cory- 
cius is situated to the north of Delphi; although very deep, 
almost the whole of it is illumined hy the light of day; it 
is so large that all the inhabitants of Delphi went to it for 
shelter during the invasion of Xerxes.t Kvery part in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Parnassus abounds in caverns, 
which were held in great veneration by the common peo- 
ple ; it has been siijijiosed that ine])hitical vapours issued 
from tlic spiracles near the relehratcd cave of the oracle, 
above which the pythoness sat on the sacred tripod ; the 
natural effect of tlic cxiialations w as to occasion convulsions 
and those ccslacios w hich have accompanied in every age 
the gift of prophecy. 

* Cordon’s r.eooraphy, p. I7‘d. Uausaii. 1. IX. p. 701, edit. IGOG. 

+ Herod. 1. \ 111. c. XXX VI. Uaubau, 1. X, c, XXXIf. Ebcliyl. in Emnrn. 

V. 23. 
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The lofty cliains of Ilcnuis, Scardiis and Pindus have not 
been examined by modern travellers; (ho barbarism of the 
inhabitants renders it dangerous to visit them. 

It is said that near the torrents of Maeedonia, many 
bones not unlike tliose of tlie human body hut inueli larger, 
liavc been disco\ercd ; in all jtrohabilily they arc tlic fossil 
remains of some huge animals that existed in the antedilu- 
vian world. Other disco\ erics more important pcrliaps, 
might be made, if the virgin soil in tlic high districts of 
Greece were explored by geologists; no mention is made 
ill history of any actual volcano, but the mimcroiis warm 
and bubbling springs on (he mountains seem to indicate 
their volcanic origin. 

It has been seen that the elevation of tl»e dilTerent parts 
of Greece is very unequal. It results from so great an 
inequality, says Hippocrates, ‘Mhat the region of inter 
is sometimes scjiarated from that of summer by a single 
stadium.’^ The heat is oppressive at tlic base of Mount 
Olympus, the cold is extreme at its summit,'^' and spring is 
the prevailing season on the sides of Pclion and Ossa.f 
The soil of fh’eecc rises in the direction of lleinus, thus 
Upper Macedonia and Thrace arc considered cold coun- 
tries, and in former times the ancients fixed there tlie resi- 
dci^c of Horeas. The same mountains were once inha- 
bited by brave ainl iiulcjiendent men, their descendants 
resisted despotism more elfectually than the rest of the 
Greeks ; such facts connected with tlie history and the 
character of nations arc not uninstructive ; the Sarres or 
the people of the mountains in I'liracc retained their free- 
dom for a long time ; hordes of Turcomans, wlio cannot 
be said to have ever submitted to a foreign power, now 
inliahit tlicsc districts and Macedonia. The Illyrians re- 
sisted the Macedonian kings and the Roman legions; if 
the Arnauts or Albanians who wander in the same regions, 
be not regularly paid, the Turks cannot depend on their 

* Sonnini, Voyage, t. H. p. 201. 

t Felix Beaujoui, I’ableaii, ifcc. t, I, p. 32G, 
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service. The Christian Albanians of Souli rendered them- book 
selves illustrious by their Iicroic achievements during a war ^^vii 
that lasted ten years ; altliough the Greeks at Constantl- ' 
noplo and Salonica are eneminatc and degraded, the moun- 
taineers arc not so easily subdued ; their aiicieiit courage is 
not wholly lost, their love of freedom is jiot extinct. It is 
needless to mention the Maniotc band so often cited to 
confirm what has been said, but it is not perliaps generally 
known that the brave and industrious inhabitants of Am- 
belakia, an insignificant town on the side of Ossa, have 
often repelled the Ottoman troo])s, and never suffered a 
Turk to remain in their district. The Sphachiotes or the 
people oil the White mountains of Crete have recently 
yielded to their enemies ; their subjugation was the clTect 
of civil dissensions, not of the Turkisli arms ; had tlic ar- 
dour and impetuosity of such men been restrained, had 
they been better disciplined before they raised the banner 
of independence, the liberators of Greece iniglit have de- 
scended from its mountains. The other inhabitants of the 
same districts arc the fierce and mercenary ^Vlbanian, the 
fanatic Mussulman of Jlosnia, and the Servian ready to 
defend his own possessions, but indifferent about his 
neighbour’s ; it is consolatory amidst such disadvantages 
to reflect that a country like Greece, intersected with 
mountains, mi morons passes and gulfs, contains within 
itself the elements of freedom. 

Greece is situated between two seas, and is not for that Greece, 
reason exposed to excessive droughts ; but the cold is 
often more intense than in Italy or Spain, and the cause is 
owing to its being connected on two sides with the great 
range of the continent, the temperature of wliich in equal 
parallels is always lower towards the centre, and also to 
its proximity to two great mountainous chains, Ilcnius and 
Taurus. The ancients have left us a full account of the 
prevailing winds in Greece, and of their influence on the 
seasons ; according to Aristotle, none is so prevalent, so 
dry and cold as the north wind ; it is often the forerun- 
ner of hail and sometimes of storms ; but, althougli dry 
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nooK in the rest of Greece, it is ronsidered a rainy wind in tlic 
■xcvii. neighhonrliood of the Hellespont and on tin' roasts of Gyre- 
naica;'^ it arrives in tlie^e two rounfries IVoin the seas in 
the immediate vicinity of the Hellespont ; the same wind is 
cold and boisterous on the sides ofiMoiint Ida; tin*, ancients 
thoiiglit that it clierked the epidc iniral discuises whi('h de- 
vastated Mytelene, and were atteihiited to the continuance 
of the south and north-west wind.^.j 'I'he norlii-east wind 
■prevails about the vernal e(p)ino\, it dri\es the clouds slow- 
ly before it, ami is the liarbinger of rain in Attica and in 
the islands of the Andiipelago ; sui ( Ii;»rgcd with the mists 
that rise from tlic Kuxim', it ])asses al)ove cold <'ountri('S, 
and is often accomj)anicd witli frost in M'al«:iclii:i and Mol- 
davia; the cast wind, on the contrary, is announced by 
gentle and refrcsliing breeze-’, 'i'lu', south-east '' ind blows 
about the winter solstic’e ; warm and di*y at lirst, it heconies 
gradually humid, and at last brings on rain: liucretius 
considered it the cause of the pla.gue wiiic h desolated Attica 
under the reign of Gef'rops. : 'J'he south wind arri\es in 
Greece about the end of autumn, alter the w inter solstice 
and at the beginning of spriing: some of the ancients sup- 
posed it favoura!)h‘ to \(‘geialioo, otlu'us tiuuight it un- 
healthy, and the lorerunner of pest ileiil iai disea-'Cs; at all 
events, it is followaul by ’iiob ni and continued showers. 
Kinpedocles bad obstuwed that the llaiius of Mtiia were 
alwaiys most \ivid while the. wind blew IVom the north, and 
that they became dull and ohscmc' as soon as the dark 
clouds indicated the approac h ol sonihern blast'^.'J Dense 
vapours rise feom the Mediterranean ; the excessive mois- 
ture brought by the south wind iji (ireece and Italy is 
collected in its passage aho\c that sea; the same breezes 
that proceed from Mount Atlas and other inland chains 
arc cold and dry in some parts of Africa. 

* Aiist. INlL-toor., 1. fl. c. \'I. ju'olil. 2fj. 
t Vitru\ . 1, I. c. V I. 
if TiUcret. do m:iuin Natmn, Vl. verso 
$ Strabo, Gcog. 1. V J. p. lOU. 
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TIic Zcpl»yr is generally associated with tlic descrip- book 
tions of the (jlreek write rs ; Aristotle calls it the gentlest of 
tlie winds according to Iloiner, it reigns in the Elysian ' 
lields inhahited by the blessed, governed by Rliada- 
inanthus, and never exposed to the cold of winter ; but 
the same poet, in another part of his writings, places the 
zephyr near Roreas, and considers it stormy and unhealthy. 

That aj)parent cotitradiction [ is reconciled by the concur- 
ring testimony of the ancients and the moderns ; it has 
been shown that tlie zephyr near the entrance of the Helle- 
spont or tlic scene of the Iliad is frequently boisterous, tlio 
storms occasioned by it have been fatal to seamen. 

Hippocrates declares that the zephyr is a very unwhole- 
some wind in the island of Tliasos, and is commonly ac- 
companied with rain on the coasts of Greece ;:j: Vitruvius 
says expressly that the north-west wind, which is not far re- 
moved from the /ephji*, and included by the ancients 
under the same denomination, brings thick mists on the Ar- 
chipelago, and is unhealthy on the coasts of Lesbos oppo- 
site Troas.§ ^ / 

The north-w est w ind is very dilfercnt in different parts 
of Greece, cold and di-y at C balds in Euboea, where it 
bh)ws a short time before or after the winter solstice, it 
scorches vegetation and burns the trees more effectually 
than the summer’s heat:, it jiroceeds to Euboea from 
Olympus and is sometimes called by the name of that 
mountain ; but its cjualilies are clianged in its passage 
across the b.gean sen ; accoi'ditjg to Theophrastus it is 
rainy at Cnidus and in the i'.land t)f Rhodes. 

The etesian weie (’onsidered by ancients the most re- 
markable ol the periodical winds in Greece; Aristotle and 

“ Aii.t. riohi. I. \\\I. u;, .:,I. Hriodof. J. M. Aulus, Cell. 1. VI. c. 11. 

Uiiciin. I'hais. I \. 1 17- l;);. 

i llKuI. IX. V. 5. 0 . 13 ^,. V. IbiM. XU. 

I Ilippucr. Ki),,!. 1. H’Lt. 2, m. 12, \c. 

V iLi uv. 1. V'l. i . \ 1 , 

|| TlicoiiliiUbt. Uibl. riant, i. tv. c. .KV 1. ci dc Caubis riant. I, V. c. VI. 
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BOOK Lucretius tells us that these refresh iiig breezes arc felt about 
xcvii. the summer solstice, anil at the rising of the Canis Minor 

’ in western climates their course is towards tlic south-west, 
but they advance in tlm direction of the south-east in east- 
ern countries. Aristotle says that they blow during tlio 
night and cease during the day, from which it might be in- 
ferred that they are land winds ; l*osidonius ailirms that 
they arc common w ithin that part of the Mediterranean be- 
tween Spain and Sardinia;! Pliny assigns them the same 
course in Spain and Aia; Anhis Clellius observing tlic con- 
tradictory statements of certain authors on the subject, sets 
them all right, and concludes that the ctesian winds blow 
sometimes from diderent directions.]. 

Ornithian Tlic Omithiaii winds arc so called, because about tlic 
time they begin, many birds of ])assage arrive in Greece ; 
these sea breezes commence in spring about seventy days 
after the winter solstice; they are mild, variable and of 
shorter duration than the etesian winds ; it ai)pears from 
Pliny's description that the (Greeks comprehended by the 
ornithian winds, all the breezes from the Mediterranean ; 
their direction varying according to that of the coasts 
might include several points of the compass between tho 
west and south-east. 

The narratives of modern travellers accord on the whole 
with the ancient accounts which have been now stated ; one 
example shall be cited. During the summer,” says Ga- 
lant,<5 a west-wind prevails in the neigidjourliood of 
Smyrna, it begins about ten in the morning, and conti- 
nues increasing till four in the evening;” (that sea-breeze 
must be nearly the same as tlic ornitliian zephyrs de- 
scribed by Pliny ;) “ in the same season the f rainonlane or 
north winds are felt throughout the Archipelago.” Such 


* Arist. Meteor. 1. 11. c. V. aiirl VI. Lucrct. V. 711, Col^b. 1. JV. Diod. 

Sic.l.I. 

t roskloniu?, (jijotofl by Strabo, 1. III. p. 09. 
f PJin. 1. II. A. Gelhij<^, Noct. Attic. 1. XI. c. XXH. 

^ Hi£t. do J'Academie des Sciences do Pans lC8a, t. 11. p. 38. * . 
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Arc tlio common ctesian winds by which Tournefort was book 
carried in nine days (Vom Marseilles to Canca.* xcvil* 

The temperature of Greece varies greatly in different 
districts, it has been said that the climates of all the regions 
in Europe arc concentrated in that country ; the waters of 
the Danube and the Hebriis arc frozen in winter; the Rus- 
sians w ho crossed Mount llemus had recourse to their furs 
to protect them against the cold ;t hut on the other hand, 
spring and summer are the only seasons on the coast of 
Attica. *‘The notes of the nightingale are heard in ver- 
dant plains wlicre the cold of winter is unknown, and rude 
blasts never felt; the branches of fruit trees encircled with 
ivy or Ihc tendrils of the vine shelter these vallies from the 
burning rays of tlic sun. Bacchus and his joyous votaries 
w^aiider in the groves; the narcissus and the glittering 
crocus, wliich adorn the wreaths of the gods, are always in 
flower. Venus and the muses meet on the magic banks of 
the Cephisus ; its w iiiding streams, flowing thi'ough a tbour 
sand channels, water fertile meads/^:j: 

* Touinefort, Voyap;o an T.cvant, t. I, lettre I. 

i Travels of the Paissiau timbassy. 

j. Such is Mr. IM. U’s. tian&lation of a passage in Sophocles. Wc subjoin thje- 
looie correct aiul literal veiMoii by Poltei. 

Stuo. I. Where sadly sweet the frequent nightingale 
ImpubsionM pours her cveiung song, 

And charms v*'ilh varied notes each verdant vaie^ 

The ivy’s daik-grecn boughs among; 

Or shelter'd 'midst the clusteiing vine. 

Which high above to form a bow'r 
Safe from the sun or stormy show'r, 

Loves its thick branches to entwine ; 

AVhere frolic Bacchus always roves, 

And visits with his fost'riirg nymphs the groves. 

Antis. J. Bathed in the dew' of heaven each moTH; 

Fresh is the fair Narcissus boro ! 

Of these gieat powers the crowns of old 
The ciocus glitters robed in gold. 

Here restless fountains ever inurm’ring glide: 

And as their limpid streamlets stray 
To Iced, Ce])hisu5, thy iiitfailing tide, 

Fresh vertlure marks their winding wat’" • 

Aird as their pure streams roll along 
O'er the rich bosoni of the ground, 
voir. VI. IH 
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BOOK If the island of Milo be excepted, which is rendered un- 
xcvii. healthy by sulphurous vapours, the climate of the Archipc- 
lago is perhaps the finest in Europe; tlic temperalure is 
more uniform than on the continent, and the corn is sooner 
ripe in the island of Salainis than in Attica ; although 
Crete is situated under the 35th parallel, it is only exposed 
to excessive heat while the south w ind j)revails, it often 
happens that these w inds arc not sulliciently strong to cross 
the mountains which shelter tl»c island, when that is the 
case, the w^eathcr is delightful; Savary tells us that the 
greatest range of the centigrade therinoinetcr from the 
month of March to November was between 20" and 27^ 
above zero. Snow or ice was never seen in the plains, in 
the month of February the fields are covered w ith ilowcrs 
and harvcsts.=*^= 

Forests on A great difference may be observed in the vegetable i)ro- 
anVth^' ductions of the provinces included within tlic basin of the 
south of Danube, and of those on the soutli of Moiuit llemus; in the 

Hemus. southcm provinces thc mountains’ sides are crowned with 
forests ; travellers have remarked among thc numerous 
trees thc common fir, thc yew, tlic larissio pine, tin; cedar, 
thc holm, scarlet and common oak, the lofty eastern jilane, 
the maple, thc carob, the sycamore, the heccli, the wahnit 
and chesnut. No acciirato ohseiw aliens have hitlicrto 
been made concciaiing tlie levels at which each plant be- 
gins ; it is pfohablc that the zones of vegetation hear some 
resemblance to those in Italy and Sicily, hot the northern 
flora descends lower in the south than on tin; Appenines. 
Tlio forests on Mount Hemus do not exhibit the same 
variety of species ; thc most common trees tow ards the 
north arc* thc oak, the mountain ash and the lime; the 


(iuuk tl’.u plnnl-, Uie llow’is aioiiud ; 

Hrif olt lo Kiis(* the tuncliil son;;, 

'I'l'e viigiii hand of idusos didgns ; 

And car-born Venus gui<lc‘' i»er golden K'jns, 

(Fnii’i's AT CoJ.oM’i. 


" Savary, lettro XXXI, 
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carob, tbc sycamore and the plane never grow unless they 
be forced by artificial means or cultivation. The lieightsoii 
the Danube arc clad with apple, pine, chei ry and apricot 
trees, whole forests of them may be seen in Wallachia ; 
they extend beyond the chain of Horn ns and cover the 
high liills in Thrace, ^Macedonia and Epirus. The olive 
and the orange trees thrive beyond the 40th parallel near 
the sea, but never flourish in the interior, the cold of the 
mountains is too severe ; tlic climate to the south of the 
same parallel is wholly different. The apple and pear 
trees disappear; the olive now becomes the most common 
fruit tree, and the extensive plantations which adorn the 
coasts of Attica and Crete arc interspersed with the laurel 
and the large-leaved myrtle. The orange, the fig, the 
pistachio, the mastich or rhtachia terebinthuSf the mul- 
berry and the pomegranate grow in rich luxuriance ; some 
of them, as well as that variety of the olive which was ob- 
served by Tournefort on tlic sides of Mount Ida, arc sup-- 
posed to be indigenous to Greecc.^^ 

The shrubs assume a ditferent character, the finest 
arc the rose laurel and the caper bush, the one fol- 
low's the winding course of streams, the other is seen in 
groups among the rocks ; the cherry laurel and two 
kinds of arbutus, the Uiiedo and Jlndrachiie arc fre- 
quently observed in the same jiart of the country. Th.c 
soil of Greece is in many places calcareous, and the plants 
best adapted for that kind of ground arc most abun- 
dant ; thus the mountains of Crete are covered with the 
Htachys cretica, the thistle leaved acanthus, the prickly 
endive, the Origanum dictamnnSf the dictamnus of Crete, 
and the astragalus tragacanthiis, which yields a valuable 
resin ; the genuine laudanum of the east is obtained from 
the Cintus creficus, which is cultivated and grows in a wild 
state on the islands of the Archipelago. Aromatic and 
resinous plants are most abundant, the lontisk and mas- 
tich trees appear nowlicrc in such profusion or in so great 
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BOOK perfectron as in the island of Delos, l"1ic carnation 
xcvii. ^|,(> Lichen pcirellus^ from which the inhabitants ex- 

tract archUf a delicate rouge, and many other slirubs that 
cannot be oiuimeratcd in a geographical work, are consi- 
dered indigenous to the Archipelago and the neighhj)ur- 
V']ppTard«. hood of Constantinople, It may hnwe\er he remarked, 
that the grapes are very diffcreiit on the banks of the Dan- 
ube and on tlic simres of the Archipelago, in the latter 
country they contain a great <tuantily of sacciiarinc mat- 
ter, those of WalUchia are watery and acid; strong and 
gcnenius wine might be obtained from the vineyards in 
Servia and Hortzegovina, they ar(‘ sheltered from the cold 
of winter and the scorching heat of siimnicr ; were greater 
attention and more labour bestowed *)n tlie cultivation oi 
the grape, the vineyards in European Turkey miglit not be 
inferior to the finest in the world, 

^ The vegetable productions of the south and north, 

appear near each other on tlic shores of the Ijos])horns, 
According to M, Olivier, the most common plants arc the 
large chesnut tree, the querens racemosa of Lainark, the 
cypress, the lime, the arbutus and genista. The con- 
vohulus Pcrsica and the D}osporus lotus llonrisli on the 
low and sandy plains ; the latter is considered a deli- 
cacy by the Turks, The coasts of' Gallipoli are co- 
vered with the Clemalis cirrfiasa, the Ihiphne crclica^ a 
beautiful shrub, and the SparHiim parvijlorum^ wliicli 
grows generally to the height of ti\e feel. The transition 
between the vegetation in the north and south of Turkey, 
might be best observed in the interior of Thrace and Ma- 
cedonia, but these provinces have not as yet been visited by 
botanists. It is besides very diflkult to distinguish ihc 
plants that have been added by cultivation from such 
as are indigenous ; tlic names made known to ns by 
ancient writers arc of doubtful signification ; M. Oli- 
vier states that a palm tree is marked on the reverse of 
several of the medals that have been found on the island 
of Nio ; the same writer is unable to account for that fact, 
and without doubt the palm is not at present a produc- 
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lion of tlic island ; that plant has been observed in few 
l)lares throughout the Arrhipclago, and those that grow 
at Naxos and near Scio in Crete never bear fruit. 
The Greeks borrowed some of the. impressions in their 
jueccs of money from the Plienicians, others were intend- 
ed to illustrate tlieir mytliology ; at all events, tlic stamp 
of a palm tree has no connexion with tlic flora of the Ar- 
chipelago. 

It is not our purpose to examine minutely the ani- 
mal kingdom in European Turkey, it might be a diffi- 
cult task to classify the different species. The Tlicssalian 
horses were prized for their symmetry and strengtii, the 
Turks imported a Tartar breed, and by crossing these 
two kinds both have been improved ; a great many 
horses arc bred in Moldavia, hut those in the mountains 
are the most valuable ; although small, they are not infe- 
rior in strength and speed to the Russian horse ; those on 
the plains are larger but not so swift; herds of wild 
horses roam on the frontiers, many of them are killed to 
supply the inhabitants with food. The cattle in Walla- 
chia and Greece are large and strong ; more than thirty 
thousand oxen are annually exported from W’allachia to 
Bosnia, and the most of them from the last country to 
Constantinople. The pastures and meadows are of a rich 
and excellent quality ; many thousand oxen and numer- 
ous flocks of sheep belonging to the inliahitants of neigh- 
bouring states are f*\ttenecl on them every year. 

Sheep abound in Wallachia, Macedonia, Thessaly and 
liivadia ; but the goat is a more valuable animal to the 
jicoplc on the mountains. The best feathers on the Turk- 
isii arrows were takeji from the plumage of the large eagles 
whicli arc so numerous in the neighbourhood of Babadagi. 
The wild boar, tlic roc and fallow deer frequent the fo- 
rests and the mountains, the carnivorous animals arc 
the fox, the wolf and the bear ; a sjiecies of wolf, 
smaller than tliat on the hills has been observed on 
Mic plains ; it haunts the banks of the Jfanube and 
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finds shelter near the marshes or among the reeds on tlio 
' sides of tlic lakes that communicate tlic river. The 
■"partridge and the bustard abound in the nciglibouring 
vallics ; altliough game is not so plentiful in Greece and 
the islands, they arc well supplied with diflerent kinds of 
fisl). 

The lion was not uncommon at one period in the same 
country : it frequented, in the time of Aristotle, the region 
bet\^cen the Achelous in Acarnania and the Nessus in 
Thrace, which is by no means the warmest part of Greece; 
the natives might have prevented it from extending be- 
yond these districts, and at last succeeded in destroying it, 
but it is not improbable that the Greek iion belonged +o 
a dilferent species peculiar to Greece and Asia Minor. 
A particular sort of bee in AVallacbia is smaller than 
tlie common one, its wax, whieli is of a greenish colour, is 
dilfeicnt from the ordinary kind, it is deposited on shrubs 
by tliose industrious inse(‘ts, randies and tapers arc made 
of if, niid they emit in hfirniiig an aromatic fi’agranre. 

I’lie moderns know little of tlic mineral iirodiielions in 
Turkey, the GtUimans have no rolisli for sucli pur- 
suits ; small ])ieces of gold arc found in the beds of the 
"NVallarhian rivers and collected by the <Tyj)sies or Zi- 
guenes ; the sain<^ lirtnince abounds in fossil salt, and 
the minerals of Wallachia and Molilavia are analogous 
to those on the Gai*palliian mountaius. Mines, rich 
in iron, extend along Jleinns, Scardus, the Albanian and 
Ilosnian chains ; tliesc mountains may bo considered 
a continuation of the range in Syria or the ancient No- 
ricum, tbcii* component parts are probably the same. Some 
rocks, consisting of mica, laic and cojiper, have been 
vaguely indicated by travellers ; and ancient writers Iiavc 
informed us tl'.at the jn-ecious metals were worked in some 
places on these mountains, it is likely tliatthc oi’c extracted 
from them was ccippor mixed with gold and silver. 

Mount Pa!ig(Mis in Macedonia was famed for its gold 
and silver mines whieb extended to Pconia or beyoi d 
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the river Axius, the Peonian husbandmen have turned up book 
pieces of gold with the plough.* The silver mines of La- xcvii. 
rium, wliicli Xenophon considered inexhaustible, and which " 
were exhausted before the timc^)f Strabo, f lie near the sea 
shore at the extremity of the Attic peninsula; few rich 
mines have been discovered in such situations. 

The best ancient marble, or at least that w Iiich was most MaiLie. 
prized, was taken from the cjuarries on Mount Marpesus in 
the island of Paros, large blocks of it used in erecting the 
public monuments in the Greek towns have remained entire 
for many ages ; the front of the labyrinth in Egypt was 
built of that marble, which was exported to different coun- 
tries, the ancient sculptors preferred it to every other 
kind ; if however, we judge of it from the accounts of mo- 
dern travellers, its quality does not correspond with its 
celebrity. The crystalline fibres of which its grain is 
composed, fly . asunder at the stroke of the chisel its great 
lustre, its pure whiteness and other advantages arc perhaps 
more than sullicicnt to compensate that defect. In some of 
the ancient statues, a kind of marble has been observed not 
unlike ivory, it has not been discovered in its native state 
in Greece or any other country by the moderns. The 
Pcctoliaii marble derives its name from a mountain in the 
neighbourhood of Athens; it is at present distinguished by 
tlic green veins that separate the masses from eacli other. 

Mount llymetus is at a short distance from Mount Pccteles, 
its marble is of a whitish grey colour; it was used by the 
Greek statuaries. 

* IL'iud. 1. V. c, \\ I. Sic. 1. VH. c. CXin. Thuciil. ]. II. Surxh. 1. VIT. 

Kpibl. Ovid. \'\ibt. \. 111. Noi'.i' 7.>9. Sonu’ enii'ialds and pioroi: of b.hcy wliiol* 
had bet'll laken Aoin oin* ol mines ueie sliouii lo Ca Coiidamine in 

Abre^;. des l\Irni. de I’Anui. des Srirnce«, t. \ 11. p. 45. 

t Xcnojilion, p. 921, edition de Paiis, 1629, Stiaho, 1. 1\, p. 275, 

I riiii. 1. XXW I. c. V, ami XIll, Stepli. do Uibibn?, in IMaipes-, Stiabc, 
l.Xl. p. 335. 

k Tourncfoit, Voyage, t. 1, ji. 202. Ilauy, Tiaite de Mineialogie, t, Tl. 

163, and 16 1. 
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BOOK QY fcrra sis^illata of Lemnos is an ucliroous argil 

xcvii. f^n.niorly used in medicine; eiinolite or the potter’s clay of 
Ciinolo is also an argil of a whitish colour, but becomes red 
by being exposed to the air; Hawkins found it in tho island 
Argeiiteria or the ancient Cimolo; it was exported by the 
Greeks, and employed in fulling and whitening difteront 
kinds of cloth, a purpose for w hich it is admirably adapted.* 
hliUKis, Mines of copper mixed with iron were w rought in the 
island of Euboea; the gold and silver mines of Siphnos oi* 
the modern Siphanto have been gradually covered by the 
sea.f The same island is rich in lead, its smooth and grey 
ore is seen in many places after continued showers, in 
appearance, says I’ococke, the metal resemhies tin t»io 
island of 'Fliasos was remarkable not only for its fine mar- 
ble quarries but for a famousgold mine; and a promontory 
on Naxos was called (''ape Sineriglio, because emery of the 
best ([uality was obtained from it. Asbestos sufiicieritly 
long and flexible to be converted into incf)mbnstible cloth 
was extracted from the quarry on Mount Ocha.$ 
nituiuen. Bituminous springs aeeobserved in many parts of (ireece; 
but the one most worthy of notice is situated in the island of 
Zante or tiic am lent Zacyntlius ; the land appears to be 
hollow and resounds under tlie feet of the passenger, two 
basins from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter are partly 
filled with cold and limpid water; liquid bitumen rises 
from each of them, and floats on tho surface ; a centigrade 
tlierniometer was plunged by Spallanzajii into one of the 
pools, its temperature before immersion indicated 24% but 
it (lescended inonediately afterwards to 17°; the same 
spring was ^isited by Herodotus 2300 years ago. 


^ ITuv, t. \V. 4 ^j. ^'Jirwicr ( onsi'ifis it a porpliyrilic » o( k, iiuarly dccoin- 

t. I. p. 3J.?. run. -Vat. I, AXXV. r. XVJI. Jiill uii Tlieopliras* 
Ini', 201, TfU j 173 1. 

I 1. X. c. II. Slppl). (iu Urbjtu-, ii) SjpIiiH# 

Pocotke, book 111. c. \X11I. 

!' SlKilo. X. }). 3:01. 
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BOOK XCVIII. 


EUROPE. 

Portion of European Turkey to the south of Mount Hemus 
and the east of Pindus, Islands* 

It is unnecessary to adhere to the divisions established book 
hy the Turks in our account of the provinces which com- xcviii. 
pose the Ottoman empire, such divisions are artificial and 
for that reason ill adapted for a geographical work. Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, Servia and Bosnia arc each of them se- 
parate states, and at tlic same time political and natural 
divisions ; Bulgaria is also a natural and ethnographical 
division, but not a political one. Thrace Proper corres- 
ponds with Romania as it is marked on the maps, but in 
the present day neither the one nor the other forms a politi- 
cal or ethnographical region ; they shall however be consi- 
dered distinct countries in their relation to physical geogra- 
pliy, the same may be said of Macedonia, Albania and 
Greece; the tables at the end of the book may throNV some 
light on the subject of Turkish statistics. 

The celebrated town of Constantine is the capital of the ConManti- 
empire ; it has been seen in the history of geography that 
it was first a Thracian village know n by the name of Ly- names, 
gas, then the Greek settlement of Byzantium, and after- 
W'ards the new capital of the Roman empire under the 
pompous ^title of JWa Bonin, but custom or servility has 
substituted that of Konstantinou-PoliSf which it still retains. 

The peasants in the neighbourhood, while they repair to 
vor,. VI. 19 
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KOOK Constantinople, say in vulgar (^reek that tlioy arc going cs 
xcviii. tan holin (»r to tlie town the Turkish troops have given it 
tlie name of Estamboul, hut the more polished or less bar- 
barous inhabitants call it frecjuently Konstantinia. It is 
denominated in the llussian annals Zaregorod or the royal 
city, and the Bulgarians and \\allachians term it at present 
Zaregrad. The Islamlic nations and the Scandinavian 
tribes have named it since the tenth cemtury Myklagard or 
the great town, and it has been distinguished hy the venera- 
ble title of Islarn-Bol, a half Ihirkish and half (ij’cek term, 
vvijich signifies the city of tlie faith. Constantinople is 
built on a triangular promontory and divided by seven hills 
Poit. which arc washed on the south by the sea of Marmora, and 
bounded on tlie north by a small gulf or the ancient Cioldcii 
Horn, that forms a safe anchorage for twelve hur.fired ships, 
rirciuiifu- walls round the town are in the same position as those 
rtiicc. which the consul Cyrus Coiistantimis huilt by command of 
Theodosius the Second. Chalcondglas supposes their cir- 
cumference to he 111 stadia, Gyllius about thirteen Italian 
miles, hut according to the best modern plans of Constanti- 
nople, it is not less than 19,700 yards. [ The ancient By- 
zantium was forty stadia in circumference, it extended 
towards tlic interior to Besestan or the great market; the 
same town when improved by Constantine the Great was 
as large as it is at present ; it has now twenty-eight gates, 
fourteen on the side of the port, seven towards the land, and 
as many on the Propontis.): 

Siiuaiion, view' round the town has been nnuli admired, its 

clc^atcd position, the great number of trees, houses and 
minarets, the majestic entrance of tlie Bosphorus, the spa- 
cious harbour surrounded by the suburbs of Galata, Pera 

♦ Scoft a.*; I M i.tt tin*. Tin; Ooii.iri wnb f;y the liy/:intiiir‘^. 

t Pet. Cill, 'i’upn-i.'ij,'). Coiitl.iiit. 1. iv. Ilauuici, mid der 

•i'jilioreF, \ iemi.i 

1 «ayg th.il lli» rn me tlnity-lhiee -.;nf( b-.it he < oimf. ^oine of tliom 

tvMre, }<f, dt t.-ids nre juarenrate. M. Cluxalu-r (-11 tjie oilier hand takes no 
notice of new e.ue^. fl.iniiner, I. p. lui). 
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and St. Dimitri, the large city of Scutari in front, the book 
verdant hills bcliind it, the Propontis and its picturesque xcviii. 
islands, Mount Olympus on tlie back ground, its snowy 
summits and tlic fruitful fields of Asia and Europe on every 
side present a succession of the finest landscapes. Tlic 
stranger observes not without emotion the natural beau- 
ties in the neighbourhood, and admires the excellent 
position of a city that may be so quickly supplied ^^itll 
provisions and so easily defended in the event of a 
siege ; from its safe and commodious harbour, it seems 
destined by nature in reign over two seas and two conti- 
nents, but the first impression is soon effaced by examin- 
ing the interior. Constantinople is ill built, the streets arc 
narrow and no part of them is well paved ; its irregular 
and pitiful houses are like Turkish barracks or clay and 
wooden cottages ; conflagrations arc of ordinary occur- 
rence and the plague breaks out every year. The moral 
feelings of the stranger ace outraged, the haughty and so- 
lemn air of the Mussulman is contrasted with the humble, 
timid and lowly mien of the Jew’ ; a foreigner, before he is 
aware of the difference in the dress, may discover from a 
man’s appearance w hetlicr he is a Mussulman or a raja. 

The Fanar, whicli forms a part of the town, is inhabited Fnnar. 
by the w’rctclicd descendants of the Dyzantino families ; 
these degraded men crouch under the Mussulman's sword, 
assume the titles of princes and cheapen the temporary 
sovereignties of M allachia and Moldavia; faithful repre- 
sentatives of the Low-Empire, submissive to every power, 
to amass w ealth is the sole business of their lives, by honest 
or dishonest means is to them equally indilfercnt.* 

The sei*aglio or the jirincipal palace has been consider- 
c(J a great ornament to the tow n, it must be confessed that 
tlio view from the side near the Bosphorus is romantic, 
but tlie building is a confused mass of prisons, barracks 
and gardens ; it forms a separate city, the seat of Asiatic 
debauchery and African slavery, honour, gencrosily, com- 


^ KalUmy, 'lv Tanaviolc. , iy24.') 
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BOOK passion, the best feelings of our nature are banished from its 
xcviii. 

„ One venerable monument of antiqiiitj, the church dedi- 

cated to divine wisdom by tho emperor Justinian in tho 
sixth century, now vulgarly called Saint Sophia, has fortu- 
nately been spared ; but it is certain that it must have 
been demolished had it not been converted into a mosque ; 
its effect is imposing although the style of architecture is 
much inferior to that which distinguishes tho classical 
epoch. The ancient Hippodrome is now a public walk, 
the Cyclobion or the modern castle of tho seven towers 
is but a weak citadel in which the ambassadors of the 
powers at war with the Porte arc confined. The most re- 
markable mosques are those of the Sultan Achmet and 
the Sultana Valide, and another called the Solimaini ; 
such are the principal edifices, they are seen to tho great- 
est advantage when the whole town is illumined, they 
might add perhaps to the beauty of a landscape, but when 
examined singly they appear without majesty and without 
grace. We are apt from their frail and clumsy appear- 
ance, to connect them with the works of men in the pasto- 
ral state. 

Dalloway supposes that there arc 88,185 houses and 
400,000 inhabitants in Constantinople, Eton diminishes 
the last number to 230,000, Kinsbergen increases it to 
600,000, but includes the population of Galata and Pera, 
Adreossy concludes from the consumption of bread, that 
the number of souls amounts to 597,700; it is obvious, 
Jiowe\er, that these calculations ai’c founded on uncertain 
or imperfect data. It is said that there are 130 public 
baths in the town, 600 mosques, 518 •A/cdrcs.sed or schools 
and 35 Kattxib-chans or public libraries. The above 
statements arc taken from the work of a learned orientalist, 
but it appears from Lis own researches that they cannot be 
considered accurate.! 


Mclling, Vue'S da Consldtilinople. Chateaubrivitul. ItinernUe. 
t Haniracr, paf«un. 
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It is stated that before the last war the value of the wool book 
annually exported to Marseilles from Constantinople xcviii. 
amounted in some years to £. 62 , 500 , and in others to 
£. 84 , 000 . It was brought to the Porte from the Bospho- 
rus, the Propontis, the Hellespont, Anatolia, Romelia, Bul- 
garia, Bessarabia and the southern coasts of the Black Sea. 

The merchants of Constantinople sent every year to the 
same place 600 bales of cotton, 6000 buffalo skins and about 
two or three thousand hides of oxen. England is at pre- 
sent the great mart for tliese articles, some of them, but the 
number is inconsiderable, are exported to Austria. The 
silk used in the manufactories of Constantinople and Scio 
is sent from Bulgaria and the neighbourhood of Adriano- 
ple ; a small quantity is imported by the French ; the other 
exports are wax, box-wood, copper from Asia Minor, orpi- 
ment, deers horns, fur^ hair, gall-nuts and corn. The 
Turks import sugar from Egypt and prefer it to that from 
the West Indies.* 

Pera and Galata, two large suburbs, are situated beyond Pera, Ga- 
the harbour of Constantinople, which is about 6000 yards 
in length, and from 500 to 500 in breadth. Pera is built 
on a height; it is the residence of the foreign ambassadors 
and the Europeans who are not permitted to remain at Con- 
stantinople ; the great warehouses and granaries are situat- 
ed at Galata, which is near the port and the custom-house; 
it is surrounded with ditches and walls flanked with bas- 
tions. The inhabitants of these suburbs consist cliicfly of 
foreigners from all nations ; their number is so great that 
Pera and Galata have been compared to the tower of Babel; 
the languages spoken are the Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, 
Armenian, Arabian, Persian, Russian, Wallacbian, Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Hungarian. The degenerate 
Greeks surpass all the strangers in espionage and political 
intrigue. 

A great many villages almost concealed by lofty trees ivcighbour- 
are scattered along the shores of the Bosphorus ; it is there 

Olivjor, Voyage dans I'Empirc, 4to. p. 19, 193, 196, 198, &c. 
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BOOK ih^i Bechick-Tadch or the Bunimer palace of the Sultan Is 
xcviii. situated, Belgrade appears at a distance behind it, and is 
inhabited in one season of the year by the most wealthy 
Christian families in Pera and Galata; it is sheltered from 
excessive heat, the air is pure and salubrious, an extensive 
plantation of fruit trees, verdant meadows and limpid 
streams adorn the immediate vicinity ; the town is not ex- 
posed to the plague or tho frequent fires that happen in tho 
capital ; if the country were under a better government, 
almost every part of it might be as delightful as the neigh- 
bourhood of Belgrade. The suburb of Agoub lies beyond 
two portions of Constantinople allotted to the Greeks and 
the Jews, and at no great distance from the Fresh Water 
walk, one of the finest near the city ; tlie harbour there is 
comparatively narrow, and the gulf is not unlike a large 
river. 

A^diianopie. Jt is unnecessary (o give so full an account of the other 
Thracian to\M»s. The numerous minarets of Adrianoplo or 
Julrinch, the second city of the empire, rise above gro\cs of 
cypress and gardens of roses ; the Hebriis increased by 
many triinitary streams descends from the [central ridge, 
turns southwards and Hows past the town, of vvhich the 
population is not less than 100,000 souls. ‘‘The Maritza, 
such is tlic modern name of tlie ri\cr, waters a sandy soil ; 
the Arda runs ^^est^val•ds througli a rocky country, and tho 
Tiindscha llirough light hut not unfi uitful lands, all these 
rners overli«)\v their banks in winter.”* I’his is all tho 
infoirnaiion we have derived from the most celebrated 
Turkish writer, information wliieh may convince us of tho 
darkness tliat en\clops the niodein geography of Thrace; 
hfjt that country is rich in vineyards, corn, and wood, the 
ancients extolled its mountains more than any on tlie earth :f 
at pjcsent there are not more tlian Iinc or six public roads 
in the w hole region. 

Xoith-ufest 'J'hc tow ns oji the road wliieli extends towards Sojiliia 
or the nortli-we.st are Filibe or iMiiIij»popo]is and I’artar- 


* K'.. \il li l,\ ll unn,! i. 

1 Lm( i.'i n, J n j). “ 1 m I f' |p| liln," IM, i \ , X \ II, 1 
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Bazardgilvf tlic first, according to Palma, is a llourisliing noox 
and commercial city with a population of 30,000 souls, its xcviif. 
trade consists in woollen goods ; the second is peopled hy 
10,000 individuals; both these towns arc bfiilt in a 
large and very fertile valley, the fields and orchards are 
watered by the numerous feeders of the Ilebrus ; thei^ '^^cs. 
pass which Ammianus Marcellinus calls Succi and the 
Turks Sulu-Derbcnd, is situated at the junction of Mount 
Rliodopc and Ilcmus, it separates Thrace from Bulga- 
ria. The descent towards the plains of Felibe is much 
steeper than on the side of Sophia, the ruins of a gate 
which Trajan erected, arc still to be seen in that 
part of the country another pass, or the Kh-VerhemU 
leads by the south-west to Samakmv in Upper Mace- 
donia, a place famous for its iron mines. Such arc the 
great military and central positions which commatul Euro- 
pean Turkey ; the base of tlic mountains is marked by many 
thermal springs of a very high temperature. 

Several paths extend to the north from Adrianoplc and 
cross Mount llemus, which on that side is not vei’y lofty ; 
these roads arc surrounded by rocks or verdant and slop- 
ing plains, snow has never been seen in any part of the 
journey by the modern travellers who repair from Constan- 
tinople to Schumla, and the defiles are iortified by natural 
walls. The pass of or the Iron (iatc and 

the one betNNcen K'aisanlik ami Lofdcha arc situated be- 
tween high mountains; Zagora, a country wholly 
known to the moderns, is encompassed by these branches 
of the llemus, it has been peopled since tlic ninth cen- 
tury by the Bulgarians, and a Roman road passed ibrough 
it in a direction nearly jiarallel to tlie mountains. The rnuiianif 
descendants ol the Baniiauistes, a Bulgarian and catholic 
people, reside probably in tlie vallics of Zangora,f and it 

Ainiuiiin. Miircrll, \\I. 10. \*ov.'U'r a ( Ann- 

thri on ilia noilli 15 Known hy the n.iiiij ol ( ipnnh - 1 K* !'t nt', it inniulus 

noiTi Siiln-Dcibcnd. 

^ Pelislo's AtLig. 
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BOOK is not a little remarkable that no traveller of tho pi'esent 
xcviiT. visited a country so interesting on account of its 

ancient monuments and historical associations. The towns 
to the north of Adrianople are Tchirmcn^ the residence ot 
a Sand-jakf and Uski-Sagraf which contains 10,000 souls; 
the fields of Selimnia are covered with hemlock. 

Hemus becomes lower towards the north-west and 
forms the range of Strandschca or a continuation of cal- 
careous heights, w hich separates the inland ridge of Thrace 
from the shores of tlic Black Sea. Kirk-Kilissu a consi- 
derable town, partly peopled by a colony of Jews wild 
speak bad German and supply tlie market of Constanti- 
nople witli butter and cheese, is situated on ihe side of the 
mountains next (he interior,* and the Turkish geo- 
3(tbt.Mra- graplicr places Indchiguis on the hills of the Strandschca, 
iie.-in town. ju (|ie direction of Constantinople; it is 

inhabited by TroglodyteSf its numerous (hvellings are 
cut ill solid rocks, stories are formed in the same man- 
ner, and many apartments tliat communicate with each 
otlier ; few such places exist in the world, it is more 
remarkable than those of the same description in Sicily, 
but the travellers who pass by the nciglibourhood sel- 
dom go out of tlicir way to Aisit it.f The eastern sides of 
tlic Strandschca mountains rise above the inhospitable 
3aynf shores of thc Eiixinc or Midiah, many intricate caverns 
iourgds. discovered in thc ancient Salmydessus, but tho 

coast is destitute of liarbours, and thc mariner cannot 
liud a safe aiK'lioragc before he reaches the gulf of Bour- 
gas, whicii runs into thc interior between llcmus and 
Strandschca, and is surrounded on every side with small 

J)OI*tS. 

Some branches extend from the last chain towards the 
Thracian Chersoiicsus and unite with a lofty group, the 
ancient Gaiios or the modern Tckiri-Dag. Thc llcbrus 
changes in that high country its first direction towards the 


Siurmcr, Efquisacs, p, 203, 


t Iladgi-Khalfa, Kornelin, 
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Propontis and is increased by many tributary streams, book 
among others the P^rigine, v liieli, like the Teara admired xcviii. 
bv Darius, retaifis its old Thracian name. 

Sclivria and Rodosli arc two nourishing Greek cities on s.>uthrra 
the coast of the Propontis under the government of the 
Captain Pacha; (rallipoli, a town of 17,000 inhabitants, is 
situated on the strait, which is but feebly guarded by the 
castles on the Dardanelles; a more convenient entrance 
might be made into the Propontis, if a canal were cut across 
the Isthmus from the gulf of Saros. 'Phe small town of 
Enos stands near the mouth of the Ilebrus, Demotica, the 
residence of the heroic exile from Pultawa has been built 
above it in a fertile valley on the banks of the same river. 

The rugged pass along the ancient MouiR l^marus, which 
extends from Rhodope and is called Gurtcliine by a modern 
traveller, lies to the west of the Hebriis.* Jenidscher is 
situated near the marshes at the embouchure of the Nestus 
or Karasou ; beyond it are the ruins of Abdon and the fa- 
mous pass of Kavalaov the ancient Stcena Sapajorum, which 
was fortified by Brutus and Cassius a short time before the 
battle that put an end to Roman liberty. Our imperfect 
account of Thrace ends with these memorable places, near 
which the rich gold mines on Mount Pangwus excited in 
past ages the avidity of the Thasians and Macedonians. 

The vast territory between Kavala, Pliilippopoli, Adriano- 
ple and Enos, all the land watered by the Nestus, all the 
poetic vallics of Rhodope foim at present a terra incognita 
inhabited probably by Bulgarian, Albanian and Thracian 
tribes. 

Macedonia is surrounded by mountains on the north-east, Macedonia, 
the south, the west and south-west; it extends on the soutli- 
.east between the gulfs of Salonica and Contessu, and forms 
a peninsula bounded by three promontories of which Athos 

• Paul Lucas, Voyage, t. I. p. 2J, 47. 

t Carte de M. Riedl. 7'hc \\ orris Strymon, Struma, Striimien, are perhaps 
generic terms in the Slavonic and Gothic languages, and, like the modern word 
Kara-son, have been appliaH to many livers. Some inforraaiion may be ob- 
tained on the subject from the travels of Cousineri. 

VOIi. VI. 20 
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BOOK is the largest It is divided by its mountains into many 
xcviii. sloping valliesy and intersected by numerous passes^ the 
natives say that the traveller may see in their country 
many lofty cataracts and the ruins of many ancient temples. 
Mountains. Thc range to the cast of the Strymoii has not as yet been 
designated by the moderns ; Mannert considers it the Orbe- 
lus of the ancients or at least the highest part of that cliain, 
in which a late writer places thc Arapnitza mountains.* 
The continuation of lofty heights on the north is sometimes 
called Argentaro, that term, according to Brown, has been 
apj)licd to it from thc lustre of its white mica rocks, and has 
no connexion with its silver mines; it might be urged that 
the word Argentaro, which is of vague signification, was 
first for w ant of a better mame marked in the maps of the 
17th century; the silver mines were in all probability situ- 
ated on the DijsoroSf which formed a part of thc ancient 
Orbelus. Mount Scardus on thc north-west has partly re- 
tained its ancient name under the Turkish one of Schar^ 
Tag 9 but it is dilUcult to find any term cither ancient or 
modern for thc western chain between Macedonia and Al- 
bania; it may j)crhaps be more correctly considered a high 
country crowned with a number of heights and some de- 
tached mountains. Ssodrus, thc Bernus of the ancients, 
and thc Candavian mountains are separate groups. The 
word Bernus is probably connected with the Tyrolian 
Brenner, and w ithout doubt the Tyrennecs, a name which a 
Byzantine writer applies to the whole chain, is one of its 
derivatives.! Tlie Bora of Livy and Pouqueville appears 
to be an inland branch, which includes tlie sloping heights 
between middle Macedonia and thc highest ridge.^: 

All the mountainous ranges in thc soutli terminate in 
the ancient Pindiis or thc modern Mezzovo between Ej)i- 
rus and Macedonia ; Olympus, a separate chain on the 

• Mine* d’Orienl, t. V, p. 440. 

t Acrop, c. LXXXT. 

I Pouqueville, Voyage, t. I. p. 315 ; f, II. p. 365, 407, 413. 
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east lias been styled by some travellers Lacha, by others book 
Olimbos ; Frrmimi (Bcrmius) and (Bercclesius) 

or Zero-Iivado wliich means literally a barren meadow arc 
situated in the interior and descend on the west towards 
the central plain ; the Korkina and perhaps the Bei lis- 
cus of the ancients extend in a different direction from tlie 
north-east to the south, but it is impossible to determine 
all these localities, or even to point out the course of the 
rivers. The Strymon, wliich issues from its seven lakes RiverF. 
on mount Scomius and receives the Karasou, a large 
feeder from the west, has perplexed many geograjihers, 
that river, after having formed the lake Kadakar or the 
ancient Prasias, discharges itself into the gulf of Contessa. 

The Axius signified probably in the ancient Macedonian, 
the river of wood-cutters, hut its name was changed during 
the Low Emjiire into that of Bardarius or Vardar which is 
very likely a generic word in the ancient Dardanian ; 
the Axius flows from Scardius and receives the Erig- 
anon or Vistritza. The small delta formed by the an- 
cient Ilaliacmon at present the Indge- Karasou is apt to 
be confounded with that of the Vardar ; many rivers in the 
interior of Macedonia were unknown to the ancients and 
are still unknown to the moderns. 

The mines of Karatova in tlie same province are Mines, 
still worked and yield copper ore mixed with silver ; the 
mountains of Dupindscha arc covered the greater part of the 
year with snow% the iron mines on them arc inferior in 
the quality of the metal, ami not so rich as those of Vrana 
or Uivarina; a great quantity of salt is taken from the lake 
laidschiler^ but all these articles are not nearly so valuable 
as the agricultural produce of the country. The soil of Fruitfui- 
Macedonia is more fruitful than the richest plains in Sicily, 
and there are few’ districts in the world so fertile as the 
coast of Athos or the ancient Chalcidis ; the land in 
the vallies of Panomi and Cassandria, when grazed by 
the lightest plough, yields a more abundant harvest tlian 
the finest fields in the department between the Eure and 
Loire or the granary of France, if the wheat in its green 
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xcYiii. is ||08 by too much luxuriance.* 

~ \ The culture of cotton and tobacco is found to be more 

Cotton and , 

tobacco, profitable than tliat of corn tbrougboiit the north of 
Greece, on tliat account new land is daily brought in- 
to cultivation. The district of Seres is more fruitful in 
cotton tiian any other, the value of that article in Ma- 
cedonia alone amounts to seven millions of piasters ; two 
varieties of tobacco, the JVicoiiana latifolia and the JV*i- 
coiiana rustica are produced in the same country, the 
land on which they grow is not less than one-cigbth of the 
whole in cultivation ; employment is thus furnished to 
20,000 families, the average crop of tobacco is supposed 
to be about a liiindred thousand bales, and the gross revenue 
derived from it four millions of piasters. Macedonia is 
also famous for its wines, some of which are equal to those 
of Burgundy, corn and different leguminous plants are 
profitably cultivated in the interior, w here the climate has 
been less clianged than in the maritime country by the 
demolition of forests and other artificial means, but in many 
enclosed vallies the heat is oppressive and the plants are 
sometimes destroyed. 

Saionica. The towii of Salonica is situated on an amphitheatre 
formed by the gulf of tiie same name in the centre of 

Different the coufitry ; its population amounts to 70,000 inhabit- 
ants, its trade is extensive, it still retains many monu- 
ments of its ancient splendour, among others different 
triumpliai arches, one which is still nearly entire, was 
erected in Iionor of the emperor Antonine, the church of 
St. Demetrius and several others are now converted into 
mosques. Tlie hay is not sheltered against every wind, 
but the harbour built by Constantine the Great, may safe- 
ly cotitain three hundred ships. The town is supplied 
with water by means of aqueducts from Mount Hortascin 
It is disgraceful,’^ says iladgi-Khalfa, ** that so many 
Jews arc allowed to remain in Salonica ; the excitement 
thus given to trade is apt to blind true believers ; the 
Jews,” continues the same writer, ** employ many work- 


Fclix Beaujour, 'rnblcaux, vtic. t. I. 
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men in tlieii* different manufactories, support a number book 
of schools, in which tlierc aro nt)t fewer than two liundred xcviil. 
masters ; the caravans that travel from Salonica to Semlin, 

Vienna and Leipsic are loaded with cotton, tobacco, carpets 
and Icather.^^ 

The other parts of the Chalcidian peninsula arc insigni- Mount 
ficant in comparison with Mount Athos, the Hagion Oros 
or the holy mountain, hut its name has been corrupted 
into Ayonouri ; it rises in the form of an isolated pyra- 
mid, on its sides are twenty-two convents, five hundred 
chapels, many villages, cells and grots peopled by at least 
four thousand mo?iks ; the hermits live in caves, their 
number docs not exceed twenty, the rest are mere monks, 
and among them arc individuals of every nation. They 
cultivate olives and vines or work during their leisure 
hours as carpenters, masons and weavers. These roman- 
tic and sequestered shades, in former ages the retreats of 
philosophy, arc now the haunts of sn])erstition ; Philos- 
tratus says in liis life of Apollonius, that many Greek phi- 
losophers used to retire to Mount Athos that they might be 
better able to contemplate the heavens. The monks 
have several farms in the peninsula, and tlieir mendicant 
brethren levy a cx)nsiderablc tribute in the neighbouring 
districts ; they carry on a lucrative trade at Karkis or the 
largest town on the mountain, and at tlie strong harbour of 
Alavara. 

Seres is one of the towns in the country watered by the Town* in 
Strymon and the Pontus, its population is not less than 
30,000 souls, but many of the inhabitants on account of 
its unhealthiness repair during the summer to the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Drama is famous for its canvass, 
^Ostromeza or Strumitza for its medicinal springs, and 
Kistendcl or Gioustcndil for its warm and sulphureous 
baths. Many valuable monuments might be discovered in 
these retired spots ; the monks in the convent of St. John 
guard religiously tl\c remains of the patriarch Gennadius, 
but they threw about twenty years ago five hundred Greek 
and probably ancient manuscripts, into the river; an an- 
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cient colossal head supports at present a modern edifice in 
’ Drama.* 

The town of Uskiib which stands on the basin of the 
Upper Vardar, is the ancient Scoj)ia that signifies a 
place comniantling a distant view ; in the time of the Low 
empire it was denominated one of the keys of Macedonia, 
ami Hadgi Khalfa informs ns that it is styled in an 
ancient Greek writing the yonng bride of Greece, the 
same writer adds, that the great clock in the town m«ay 
be heard at the distance of two leagmvs. The traveller 
who descends the Axins, leaves on tiie left the valley 
on which is tlie town of Istih or the ancient Str>bi, and 
observes tlic Koukia Karasou or the Eiigon on the 
riglit ; Bitolia or Jfonasfir is tl»c principal town in the 
district near tlic last river, it is peopled by 15,000 in- 
habitants, and its governor })ossesses the title of Romeli- 
Valicy ; his jurisdiction extends over the w hole of Romelia, 
but the place is not as M. roufjueville supposes, the capi- 
tal of the province,! it is sfihject to the government of the 
Captain Pacha.! Tiie v\ hole country is well wooded, fertile 
in corn and i*ich in pasturage. 

M. Pouqueville has enabled ns to distinguish the basin 
of the I^rigon, (the Osaphagus of Livy) from that of the 
EordfTvs or Paiaxa^ which have been frequently confound- 
ed by the learned and laborious Mannert, w ho has thus in 
his attempt to ( orrect, added to the number of D’Anville’s 
errors, and shown tlie impossibility of illustrating ancient 
geography without a careful examination of modern maps. 
Palma was the first who put an end to the numerous dis- 
cussions concerning tlic geography of that part of Greece; 
he marked even more accurately tlian Pouqueville the two 
passes that confine the valley of the Erigon. As wc descend 
the numerous lakes on the plain of the F^ordseus, we ar- 
rive at the admirable site of the ancient Edessa, the first 


• N. Manuscript by a native, 
t Pouqueville, Voyages, t. II. p. 306, 307 ; I. 192. 

X Hadgi-Khalfa, Rumili, &c. See the Translation of Hammer, 
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capital of Macedonia and a place of refuge for its monarclis, book 
it is now known by tlio Slavonic name of Vodiria, the river xcviir 

divides itself into four branches and forms several romantic 

cascades; near the houses shaded by lofty plane trees the 
water assumes a silver tinge and is seen afar off according 
to some writers even at Salonira. Jcnidsche is situated 
below Edessa near the ruins of Fellat which have been late- 
ly examined by Barbie du Bocage ; feudal estates extend 
from the last place to Stroinza, these possessions belong to 
the Gbavrini the only family in Turkey except the Otb- 
manSy that possesses heritable privileges which have been 
solemnly recognised.* 

Castoria is situated near the winding course of the Hali- 
acnon on a fine lake, which is large in winter, but its wa- 
ters are marshy and partially drained in summer. Servia 
is built on a public road that crosses Olympus and Kara 
Veria or the ancient Bcrica in the low grounds, many of its 
industrious inhabitants arc employed in working an exten- 
sive quarry of red marble. Niausta or as the natives term 
it Pompeiopolis, a town in the midst of many rivulets has 
been recently destroyed ; it was famed for its wines. 

The Yeuruks or tlm Konarides, a numerous tribe in Ma- DirtVrent 
cedonia arc descended from the Turcomans of Konieh, 
were removed to keep in subjection a tributary ])opulation 
scattered in viahalets or villages, they still enjoy important 
privileges. These inhabitants in the mountains of Mace- 
donia weave a coarse cloth, which is used for clothing to 
the poor in many parts of Greece; but the Bulgarian and 
Albanian tribes lead a jiastoral life fn the high districts ; 
the description which Strabo gives of the Dardanians may 
still be applied to the jieople on the Oulac lakes near the 
sources of the Yardar, and the Kastareses are a tribe made 
up of Servians and Wallachians, they inhabit the country 
in the neighbourhood of Castoria. 


* N, MS, by a native. 
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The large valley of the Peneus is boinuleil by well-known 
mountains, Olympus, Pindus, Oeta and Pelion, which en- 
close the I'hessalian amphitheatre. The breed of horses in 
the province is not the best in (ireece, but it abounds in oil, 
wine, cotton, silk and wool; Larissa, or lenischvhre, the 
capital, is situated on the Peneiis, and surrounded hy a 
country fruitful in oranges, lemons, citrons and pomegra- 
nates ; the same district produces foic figs, excellent melons, 
grapes, almonds, olives and cotton; the Turks who inhabit 
it, are more barbarous than the rest of their countrymen ; 
Larissa owes its importanee and comparatively extensive 
commerce to its leather, tobacco and famous red dye ; its 
population amounts to 25,000 souls. The • rrceks of Ain- 
belaika in the vale of 'Pem[>e, those of Zagora in a district 
of ancient Magnesia, have a long time escaped Turkish op- 
]>ressioji ; the best kiud of silk is produced in the last dis- 
trict, and the manufactories in the town furnish occupation 
to many of the inhabitants. Colton is the great article of 
cornmeice at Tournarosj a small town about three leagues 
to the north-west of Larissa, but it is the celebrated dye or 
as it is termed in different countries, the red of the Levant 
that renders the manufactures of Tliessaly more valuable 
than those in the rest of Greece; the excellence of that dye 
has been attributed to the superior quality of the alijxarif 
a species of madder ^^hich is most common in Anatolia and 
Beotia. The passes of Agrafa might be easily defended, 
they lead to Epirus and arc situated near Tricala or 7’ir- 
hala, a considerable town ; the Meteora, or high places are 
a line of monasteries on steep and probably basaltic rocks, 
which the monks ascend by means of ropes and baskets, 
these heights extend to the mountainous chain of Maina. 
The inhabitants of Fliarsala have not forgotten that near 
their town an eventful bjittle was fought, or that the op- 
pressed world was avenged when the Romans turned their 
arms against each other. 

Yolo, or the gulph of the same name, retains but little of 
the splendour of the ancient Demetrius, the naval station. 
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wliicby together with Chalcis and Corinth, was supposed to book 
command Greece ; the hay is extensive, hut the anchorage xcviii. 

is unsafe, the harbour in the town of Trikcri at the entrance 

of the gulf, is commodious and well frequented,* 

The ancient Sperchius waters the valley that in the re- 
motest antiquity was called Hellada; the modern towns of 
Patratchick and Zeitoun have been built on it. 

The trftveller, after having crossed the heights of Ther- Greece 
mopylaj, enters into Greece Proper; the climate is more op- 
pressive, water is scarcer, but the soil is fruitful ; oil is the 
most valuable production in the southern provinces, and 
that of Attica is superior to every other, but a thick hoar 
frost rises occasionally from the Archipelago and is destruc- 
tive to plants, it falls in the form of dew and penetrates into 
the roots and sap, the leaves become yellow, the flowers de- 
cay, or if they ripen, the fruit is of little use. The oil 
exported annually from Attica is calculated to be worth 
300,000 piasters ; that from the Morea about 400,000. 

Corinth is still famed for its raisins, Arcadia for its cheese, 
and Mount Hymettus for its honey. The soil of Attica is 
covered with aromatic plants, and that circumstance ena- 
bles us to account for the excellence of its honey, it is 
sweeter than that of other countries, retains its ai'omatic 
fragrance, and, although of a red colour, is perfectly trans- 
parent. Tlie same country might rival Spain in the fine- 
ness of its wool, the goat thrives on its hills, the uncultivat- 
ed lands are over-run with thyme, serpillum and marjoram, 
the Albanian shepherds lead their flocks in summer to these 
pastures. The breed of goats was improved in the time of 
the Byzantine emperors by the mixture of the African and 
Asiatic race, but it has not since been sufficiently crossed ; 
the breed of sheep in Livadia and Arcadia is the best, that 
of Attica the worst. 

The view from Mount Parnassus is extensive, a traveller Mount 
saw from it Olympus, the Ionian Islands and the Cyclades ; 
ho might have observed beneath him the town and gulf of 

^ Bartholdi, Voyage, p. 19. 
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BOOK Lcpaiito, the marshes near which Missolonghi and Anato- 
xcviii, become the residence of freemen, and on the east 

amidst Uowery meads, the populous town of Livjidia in the 
province of the same name. 

Athens. >Ve jjass the Helicon, the Kithairon of which the pre- 
sent barbarous names are unknown, and through '^riicbcs or 
Thives, and arrive at Attica. The population of Athens is 
not greater than 12,000 souls, but its ancient monuments 
are the most magniticent and renowned in the world. Tlie 
peristyle of the Varthenon, the temple of Theseus, the Pcccile 
or lantern of Demostlienes, the tower of the winds, Adrian’s 
gate and a wall of the theatre arc still cnliiv. Strangers 
hasten on their arrival at Athens to visit the Acropolis, 
that rock inaccessible on three sides rises above the old and 
new town. It was there that Cccrops and Theseus assem- 
bled the inhabitants of Attica, and Tlieniistocics surrounded 
it with walls after his victory at SeJamis ; on thn same rock 
is built the temple of Minerva, the Parthenon, a moiuiment 
of the genius of Pericles and the art of Phidias. It was 
spoiled by the A’enctians, the work of destruction has been 
continued by the Turks and (ireeks, both disfigured it and 
used the materials in building liouses, a Corinthian chapter 
is sometimes seen in the side of a cottage ; the frieze was 
lately stripped of its statues by Lord KIgin, a Scotsman. 

"hp TpIo- Corinth, its two gulfs and rocky isthmus, which so many 
r Moan sovcicigiis Ikivc ill vaiii endeavoured to cut, still command 
the entrance into the Peloponnesus or Alorea, which has 
been styled by the Slavonic tribes wiio penetrated into it 
during the Ii}/antine empire, llie maritime country. AVc 
obseiwe in that region the agreeable town of Argos and 
Asapoli de Rotiiania, or as it is soinc‘times called (he (ilib- 
raltar of Greece, three hundred \esHels may ride at anchor 
in its harbour, Mapoli de Malvoisia and its groat inland 
bay, the populous town of Jlisitra on llic ^ alley of tlie Ku- 
^ rotas, the present VAisili-Potamo or royal river and Tripo- 
litza, where a pacha resided with impunity near the ruins 
of Mantinea. The towns on the south-west coast are 
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Calamata on the fruitful plains of Messenia, Navarino book 
which still retains its admirable harbour, Gastouni towards xcviij. 
the west in the fertile fields of Elis ; but Patras, a place of ^ 

greater trade than any of tliein contains 8,000 souls. Mcga- 
Spileon, a convent partly cut in a rock, the gloomy lake of 
Styinphali and many other places renowned in history arc 
situated in the interior of that rich peninsula, of wliich the 
produce in corn, grapes, figs, wine, oil, cotton, silk and 
many other articles amounts to fifteen millions of piasters.=*> 

The number of inhabitants according to the lowest calcula- 
tion is not less than 250,000, and according to the highest 
not more than 400,000 ; but as the Pelojmnncsus has now 
become the country of the independent Greeks, and many 
strangers have repaired to it, its population is probably 
equal to 800,000. While we write Egyptian armies burn 
the cities, devastate the fields and massacre the inhabitants 
of the Morea; other barbarians ravage the plains of Tempe 
and the banks of the Cephisus; the towns which wc have 
mentioned arc perhaps at present reduced to ashes. 

The Greeks who wander among the ruins of their ancient Character 
glory, have at last endeavoured to shake oflf the Turkish 
yoke; heroic deeds both on land and sea, convinced every Creeks, 
one that they had awaked from their long lethargy, but as 
in ancient times, their eflbrts ha\e been enfeebled by inter- 
nal discord, the modern Greeks have unfortunately inherit- 
ed the vanity, iric(;nstaiiry and treachery of their fathers. 

Nature has not denied tliem high intellectual endow ments, 
poets and orators are horn amongst them, hut their natural 
ai)ilitieH arc not improved by eultivaiion ; sarcasm and 
raillery supersede argument, and in their deliberations, a 
frivolous expression, a single word or gesture is sullu ient 
to make them unnrindful of their nrost irnpoidant interests. 

The Mmiitcs ar*e less ^olaliIe than the townsmen of Rome- 
lia arrd better fitted to enjoy the blessings of freedom under 
a good government. The Athenians have not lost their 


* I’diKHieviIle, t. V. ‘1,1, 4{r, &r. 
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xcYiir. other in Greece, their language is less diffuse and for that 
reason more energetic. Their appearance ivS nearly the 
same as that of their ancestors, the \\oinen of Athens are 
still distinguished by their light figures, the oval form of 
the face, the regular contour, the straight line that marks 
the profile, full black eyes, high forehead, red lips, small 
hands and feet ; they arc equally graceful in tlie mournful 
dance of Ariadne and in the rapid mazes of the Bomeika. 
The simplicity of the ancient dress is in some degree re- 
tained ; a white tunic descends from the neck, a mantle 
covers the arms and falls over the shoulders, a handkerchief 
tied loosely round the head docs not conceal their jet-black 
hair ; but the barbarous empire is typified in a clumsy 
and ill-placed girdle, red trowsers and a heavy Turkish 
cloak. 

Greek The Greeks are still in possession of their chiircli and 

Church, clergy, but the former is oppressed and the dignities which 

the latter en joy are publicly sold by the Turks. The secu- 
lar ecclesiastics fill the offices of readers, choristers, dea- 
cons, priests and archpriests^ but they cannot obtain higher 
preferment ; the monks may become bisliops, metropolitans, 
archbishops and patriarchs. Curates and priests are per- 
mitted to marry before their ordination, but they are not 
allowed to espouse a widower to enter into second nuptials, 
many Greek clergymen have lately fallen martyrs to civil 
and religious liberty ; it might be fortunate for the nation 
at large, if the clergy were at the head of that party whose 
great object is to instruct the people. 

The Greeks keep annually five fasts ; on these occa- 
sions they may cat salt or dried fisli seasoned with olive 
oil, the same indulgence is granted every Friday, and 
they are not apt to abuse it, for many consider rob- 
bery or even murder a less heinous crime than break- 
ing an hebdomadal fast. Some of the Greeks have 
entered into a coalition with the lloman Pontif!’, but 
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without acceding to the doctrine of clerical celibacy op hook 
giving up the rites of the eastern church ; the union has xcviir. 
been of little advantage to the Pope and unfavourable to the — - 
formation of an independent and national character in 
Greece. 

Many of the Laconian peasants arc settled on the sides Maiuoics, 
of Mount Taygetus, and enjoy that freedom which was so 
dear to the Lacedemonians, their forefathers ; the Mai- 
notes are accustomed fron\ their infancy to the use of arms, 
and are ever ready to emjiloy them against the Turks, 
although their courage is little removed from rashness, 
their accurate knowledge of the country, its different pass- 
es and advantageous positions enables them to retain their 
independence, the tribute which the Turks receive from 
them is almost nominal. The Mainotes are implacable in 
their resentment, their country is often desolated by civil 
broils, and their cottages frequently stained with blood ; 
peace and order can only be restored by the aged, who 
are held in veneration by all the people their counsels 
are received like the ancient oracles ; the old men regulate 
in their synodes the public expense, and determine the best 
means of securing the public safety, their measures are 
concerted in the assemblies of the captains, and laid before 
a bey or chief, who puts them in execution. The council 
elects its chiefs, who arc confirmed in the dignities of their 
office by the Turkish government ; the Mainotes acknow- 
ledge at present the doubtful authority of the Greek Re- 
public. The people who have resisted so long the Otto- 
man troops arc not numerous, the total population of the 
country does not exceed 60,000 souls, and the numbor of 
men fit to bear anus is less than 15 , 000 . 

^ The produce and principal articles of commerce are oil, 
rye, honey, wax, gall-nuts, cotton, kennes, undressed 
leather and wool. Agriculture has been of late years im- 
proved, tlic northern districts arc gradually becoming more 


^ Uchpcct for oUl a|;c !s a virtue couiiuon to them ^^llh their anccstoii. 
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xcviii, vessels can enter, arc likely cre long to be more frequented. 

^ ~ The Cacovouniotes who have hcen freciuently confound- 

Cacovoii- ' * 

nioiti:. ed with tl)c Mainotes are settled near Cape Matapan, and 
live chiefly by jiiracy, they arc the most barbarous and cruel 
of the Greeks ,•* the Eaiiiotes in the interior of the district 
live by plunder. 

CrTie!^^^ Candia or Crete is the first island in the cast of Greece 
at the entrance of the Archipelago, that large and im- 
portant scttleinciit might serve to fix the doubtful limits 
between the Archipelago and the Mediterranean. The 
Mountains, white mountains rise on the west of Crete, Strabo tells 
us that they extend to the distance of stadia or 1 1 
leagues, and are not lower than the highest summits in 
the rdoponnesus.f These mountains, it is said, have been 
called white, because the snow remains on them always, 
but it is only on the rallies exposed to the norlh tliat the 
snow never melts.]. Ida is situated in t!»c centre of the 
island, the circumference of its base is not less lhaii twenty- 
five leagues, § it consists of a group of hills heaped one 
above another in a pyramidical form. Tiie climate of the 
first heights is teinjurute, and the sides are covered with 
lofly forests or clad with verdant pustules,,] the wind 
luuriuui’s round lite barren summits and in some 
jiliu es tiie snow remains thionghout the }ear.^l dis- 

ti ii)u:ion of jjlants in l i niai kable, t.iie p/ai t is covered with 
lori 'ls coii'^isliiig ( i.ielly of ma])le trees ami evergreen 


' ( , : t I' • >. ! f > ^ J l! ••M J" t! u j-i, i’!i I j,m: , w l»o 

t > : . . ' I ' t t . t ( ’< . ..-I '''< 1. '• i:; ..r t!i i' h I s ,itul 

jj : • I'.i.il till y V « nl lo •>!» ll.f -j 'j’Pj I (.i\ wli llu‘ 

r St) 1 ^). 1. ]'. ;’J7, Sjcb<-r, V'o} .ivr, 1 . 1. j». 101, 

I ’roil/ ii'.forf, t. 1. p. 2fi, ♦•ill, 1717, in 1’. Tlirojili. JManl. 1, III. 

r. H ; 1. 1 V'. 0 . I. Plin , i. W I, c. \ \.XI] 1. S.tvaiy, J,i ll/cs snr J,i (nt^ce, i, 
XWV 1. j). 322. 

k Or COO fcintlia. Sirab. 1. X, p. r>2y. 

II S:ebci, Voyn^r, t. II. p, Gl. Mourfiin^, Crol.', 1. H. c. III. ni-lun, Obj’orvat. 

1. I. c. x\'r. 

Dioil. Sic. 1. V”. p. SJIG. c/llt. Wc-sd. 174G. Tournyforf, Voyap^r, (.1. p, 
oj. Savary, Luttns »ur la CJrrrf, p. i*!*. 
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oaks ; tlic arbutus, the andracne, dstus and phylleria grow book 
on the southern sides ; cedar, pines and cypresses adorn xcviir. 
j the eastern plains ; the part towards the west is nearly per- 
jndiciilar and forms a line of steep rocks which it is im- 
possible to scale. There is a third chain of mountains on 
the cast of the island, it is not so well known as the 
others ; the most of tliem arc calcareous or cretaceous ; hut 
the mountain of Alalava near the gulf of Suda is com- 
posed of schistus ; granite is found in great f|uantitics 
above its base. 'I'hc climate of Crete and all tlic islands Climate, 
in the Archipelago is tcm|)cred in summer by the wind 
which the natives call nibat, it blows from tlie north from 
eight o’clock in the morning till evening. The rivers on 
the island may be compared to mountain torrents ; the 
north-east coast is sinuous, but on the south there is not 
a harbour or road where vessels can anchor in safety. The ivoduc- 
vallics or sloping plains arc very fertile, the greater por- 
tion of the land is not cultivated, but it might produce 
sugar-cane, excellent wine and the best kinds of fruit ; the 
exports are salt, grain, oil, honey, silk and wool ; Crete 
abounds in wild fowl and different kinds of game. 

Olivier informs us tliat there are leu or twelve thousand Town':. 
Turks and two or three thousand Greeks in the town and 
liarhour of Candia ; the fortifications erected by the Ve- 
netians have been repaired, the houses wliicli the same 
people built, arc now fallen into decay. llhetjmo is situ- 
ated on the ruins of the ancient llhitymna*, its jiopnlation 
does not exceed live or six thousand souls, and the number 
of Greeks is nearly etiual to that of the Turks. Canea, 
which is encompassed by a strong wall and a broad ditch, 
is peopled by four tliousaml Turks, two or three thousand 
(ireeks and some Jews; these three towns are the caj)i- 
tals of thi'ce pachaliks into whieli the island is divided. 

The Turks in Crete lead a pastoral life, the Ahdiotes 
or the descendants of tlio Saracens possess about a twen- 
tieth part of the villages on the south of Mount Ida, al- 
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BOOK tliougli the number of iiulividiials is not much more than 
xcviii. thousaiul, they arc indepcmlent of the Turks ; the 
^ ^ Spacliiotes are sprung from the ancient inhahitanls and 

' ^ ^ retain tlieir freedom, they arc included in the pacluiUk of 

Candia, they elect their own chiefs and occupy the high 
mountains which extend to the west from the province of 
Felino to that of Amari ; their trade is carried on at the 
small port of Spachia their capital, some of them arc ad- 
dicted to piracy, hut the shepherds, farmers and artisans are 
the most industrious people in Crete. 

The Archipelago is covered with islands, a thousand 
clear channels reflect the images of white rocks, verdant 
hills and sloping Aineyards; tlic whole still exhibits the 
picture that Virgil has drawn, but if Horace were now' to 
personify the ship that carried his friend, he might inform 
it that pirates were more dangerous than winds or quick- 
sands. 

Naxos, the largest of the Cyclades, contains about ten 
thousand inhabitants; high mountains extend across it, 
their base is composed of scliistus and granite ; white marble 
or hard limestone rests above the schistus, and from tliesc 
rocks issue a great many springs that water and fertilize 
the plains the produce of the island consists of w ines, 
wheat, barley, oil, oranges, lemons, peaclics and figs, cheese 
which is exported to Constantinople, cotton, honey and 
wax ; the vintage w^as one year so abundant that the 
people were obliged to pour their wines into the cisterns of 
the Capuchins the island has no harbour nor good an- 
chorage. Amorgo and Stampalia arc situated on the 
south-east of Naxos, the one is famed for its vineyards, the 
other for its orchards ; they arc provided with safe har- 
bours, and llie rocks on both of them are covered with ce- 
dars and inastlcli trees. Nanphi abounds in partridges, 
Santorini, tlie volcanoes of which we have already endea- 
voured to describe, lies to the west of it ; the ancient 


• Tournefort, t. I. p. 2115. Olivier, 1. 1. p, 

+ Villoison, MS. Annnles dcs V'’oyageF, II. p. 152. 
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I'liera is not now covered with ashes and pumice stones; rook 
it is fertile in corn, strong; wine and cotton \\liich is not as xcviii. 

in the other islands j)lanted every year; its population 

• amounts to 10,000, and all the inha!)itants arc (yreeks. 

Paros, which is situated further towards tlic west, is peo- 
pled hy two thousand souls, the island is known on account 
of its marble, its arid soil is fertilized by heavy dews, the 
harbour is the best in the Archipelago. W c liave already 
taken notice of the caves in Antiparos and Policandro, and 
the extinguished volcanoes in Milo, the last island is un- 
healthy hut fruitful in maize, cotton, irndons and colorjuin- 
teda; its port is commodious and protected at its entrance 
by basaltic rocks. The subterranean galleries in Milo are 
probably the remains of an ancient labyrinth ;* a fine clay, 

("terra cimolita J is almost the only production of Kimoli or 
Argcntcra. 

As we return from these islands towards Attica, wc pass 
on the right the healthy Siphantc, whose inhabitants culti- 
vate their fields and neglect their mines, on the same side 
is Seripho or the head of Medusa, on w hich all w ho looked 
were changed into stone, its natural productions may ex- 
plain the origin of the fable.f Thermia derives its name 
from its w arm springs, and is fertile in corn and fi uit ; 

Zea, although diminislicd by earthquakes, still retains its 
good harbour; it was on that island that the Parian mar- 
bles were discovered, and a Danish traveller has lately 
collected on it many valuable monuments4 

Colouri or, as it is always called in history, Salamis is i.t 

situated near the same coasts of Greece ; Engia or ^Egina, 
once a jiopulous island, is now uninhabited; Hydra, thougli iiwiin. 
nowise famous in ancient times, lias become the residence of 
an industrious and free people, their trading vessels sailed 
formerly to all the ])orls in the Mediterranean ; the inhabit- 
ants are now fighting in the foremost ranks against Turk- 

* D Livillo, Nouv. Ann. rles Voy^m's, t. \XVI1. p. 14S. 

1 Tiicilua, Annal. IV, r, XXI. Touinclcrt, 1, p. 170, 
t Hionrhtcd, Voyage en Cti^cc. 
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isli oppression ; the most of tlic people reside in the town, 
• which is one of the finest in Greece; the total population is 
" not imich more than 4(),0()(). Spezia is a small island in 
the neiglibonrhood of ll>(lra. 

Miconi lies to the north of JNaxos, and is peopled h) 
4000 mariners and pirates; Syra, thougli moist and cold, is 
fertile in grain, the barren heights of Delos rise between 
the two last islands, all the Greeks once repaired thither to 
celebrate the games in honour of Apollo ; it is now uninha- 
bited and over-run with rabbits. Tenas, one of tbc most 
delightful islands in tbc Archipelago j)roduces silk, figs, 
oranges and wine, but not enough of corn for the consump- 
tion of its inhabitants. \\ ho amount to ‘M), ^'00. Andros on 
the other hand although very fertile, is said not to contain 
more than 12,000; it is well watered and its mountains are 
(overed with forests. 

Idle strait of Hoeca Silota, in which the (ireck ileci was 
lost on its return from Ihoy, separates the Cyclades from 
A’egroponte or Egrip(>, the ancient Euboea, an island that 
still abounds in Hocks, corn ami wine. Tbc olive thrives 
on it, its thick forests supply the inhabitants with naval 
timlier and suri’ound as in the time of Clirysostom, roman- 
tic and solitary ^ allies the irregular movements in the 
Euripus, llie strait that separates the island from the neigh- 
bouring continent ha\e been already mentioned ; abridge 
has now' been erected from Euboea to tln^ main land, Ne- 
grojxnite or Egripo, the capital, out of l/iv hnjs of Greece^ 
is well foi'tilied and peopled by 1(3,U()U souls. 

"Idle islands on the northern part of the Archiptdago are 
placed at greater di'^tances fi-om one, anotlier ; Scojielo is 
covered with vineyards, and biyros is well known on ac- 
count of its valuable ami extensive marble fjuairies, Skia- 
thos has a large am! safe anchorage, f the monks of 
Athos export from Sarakina or the ancient l*eparcthos 
the rich wine, so much prized by the ancients ;j: the 

** 1)10 (yliry^o*.?. In oral. Kub, I AniiaK - fjro V o) \. p. 219. 

; Vijloi^ion, Auiidlesdes Voyages, II. Ii7. 
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inhabitants of Thasos on the coast of Thrace wavk in 
their quarries or cultivate their vines ; Lemnos or Stali- 
nienc is provided with a good harbour, and its population 
is not less than 8000 souls j travellers have observed the 
remains of a volcano by which, it is suj)posed, a pro- 
montory and a small adjoining island were destroyed.* 
Samodraki or the ancient Samothrace once celebrated for 
its mysteries is now peopled by villagers, and in many 
places covered with woods. 

Some other islands are situated near the continent of 
Greece, they were lately united into a separate state un- 
der the protection of England and under the name of the 
Ionian republic ; they have been for a long time freed 
from tlic Ottoman yoke, and were successively possessed 
by the Venetians, the French and the Russians. These 
islands arc refreshed by gentle zephyrs, the spring is of 
long duration, and the heat of summer is not excessive ; 
the soil is for the most ])art rocky and arid, but wherever 
there is enough of earth, it is covered with olive, lemon, 
orange and fig trees that display throughout the year 
their fruits, dowers and foliage. In some places the vin- 
tage is gathered four times in the year, and the rose ap- 
pears in luxuriance in the midst of winter. 

Corfu is the most important of these islands, a range of 
hills extends across it from north to south, San Stephano 
or their summit is not higher than 1400 feet ; the island 
is about seventy miles in length by thirty in breadth, and 
contains a population of 70,000 souls ; the olive arrives 
at greater perfection than in any other part of Greece, but 
the oi! obtained from it is acrid. Corfu was lor a long 
time considered the strong hold of Italy against the at- 
tacks of the Mussulmans ; the capital of the same name, 
the only important station on these settlements, is regularly 
fortified, its inhabitants amount to 16,000; the island is se- 
parated from tlie continent of Epirus, by a strait not broad- 


riiiniii.aiii, i\I(’iii()ii»' lo \olr.in li** I^nnno*', Ann. \ I- U)0 
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er than two miles, and on one part of it there is a safe and 
convenient harbour ; the country is peopled by Greeks, 
some Italian families reside in the town. 

The small island of Paxo lies six miles to the south of 
Corfu ; no fresh water spring has been discovered on it ; 
the land does not yield much corn or pasture, but is fruitful 
in oil and wine, it is peopled by six or seven thousand 
Greeks. 

Santa Maura, the ancient Leucadia, is about thirty miles 
long and sixteen broad, and contains a population of 
5:2,000 Greeks; some writers maintain that it was former- 
ly united to tlio continent by an isthmus which was cut 
by the Corinthians; it is at present joined to it by sand 
banks and a series of wooden bridges ; Ainaxichi or the 
principal town contains about 6000 souls ; travellers re- 
marked, among the antiquities of the island, an aqueduct 
with three hundred and seventy arches built after the 
Roman manner, it rested on the sand hanks between the 
island and tlic continent, and commiinicat(;d at its extremity 
with the town ot Ainaxichi ; it has been lately destroyed by 
an earthquake. 

Cephalonia, although in a political point of view less 
important than Corfu, is more extensive and nearly as po- 
pulous ; it is about ITO miles in circumference, and con- 
tains sixty or seventy thousand individuals. The inhabit- 
ants are courageous, shrewd and intelligent, but revenge- 
ful and iiidifTerent about the means by which their ends may 
be accomj)lishcd ; a traveller says that Cephalonia has pro- 
duced more than one Ulysses. 

An excellent harbour is situated between the two small 
towns of Argojstoli and Luxuri, it has sometimes contained 
one hundred and fifty trading vessels; the country is hilly, 
but fertile in grapes, and yields a great quantity of oil and 
wine ; the summit of Mount Aimos rises to the height of 
4000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Teachi is believed to be the ancient Ithaca, it lies near 
the last island and is sometimes called little Ccphalo- 
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niaj it is fifty miles in'* circumference, studded with villages, book 
and its population amounts to six or seven thousand souls, xcviir. 

Zantc, the largest of them all after Corfu and Cephalo- — 

. nia, is not more than twelve miles distant from the last 
it is twenty-four miles in length and nineteen in hreadtli, 
and inliahited by 40,000 Greeks, who still retain in a great- 
er degree than tlicir neighbours, the manners and customs 
of their illustrious ancestors; much, however, has been said 
of their perfidy, vindictive disposition and great corruption; 

Zantc, the capital, is the largest town in the Ionian islands, 
it is peopled by 20,000 inhabitants, and the Jews make up 
a twelfth part of that number. Dilferent parts of it have 
been freriuently visited by earthquakes; its productions are 
Corinthian raisins, oil, cotton and wine; it is called by the 
Venetians the fior di Livanle. 

Ccrigo or the ancient Cythera lies to the soutli of the ceri-o. 
Morea, and at a considerable distance from the otlier 
islands ; it belonged at one time to the Venetians, at pre- 
sent it forms a part of the new rejmblic; tlie land is stony, 
but on the other side of tlic rocks which surround the island, 
there are many well-wateied plains, fertile corn fields and 
rich pastures; the inhabitants arc Greeks, and most of 
them lead a rural life, their number is equal to nine or ten 
thousand. Some curious and rare plants arc enumerated in 
the flora- of Cerigo. 

The Ionian republic is peopled by 220,000 inhabitants, loni in 
its revenue amounts to nearly 100,000, and its nationar'‘J^'‘'^^‘‘^* 
militia to four or five thousand men. Some frigates dis- 
play the llritisli flag on these islaiuLs, and England main- 
tains on them 2400 soldiers. 

The English government expends annually £.50,000 in 
keeping up the fortifications and in paying part of the 
military establishment ; it is thus enabled to command the 
Adriatic and to guard the Archipelago. The lonians are 
divided into nobles, burgesses and agriculturists; their 
political institutions are of an aristocratic character; the 
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BOOK Greek religion is now that of the state, but the clergy who 
xcTiii. were kept in ignorance by the Venetians arc not at present 

desirous of improvement; Lord Guildford has founded a 

college at Corfu, were his example imitated, the light of 
knowledge might again be diflused over Greece. 
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Turkey. Western Provinces. Albanians and Proto- 
Slavonians. 

The Solimans and Amuraths consider the Adriatic Sea 
the boundary of the Turkisii empire, it is fortunate that it 
does not extend to its natural limit ; the progress of Ot- 
toman usurpation lias been checked by tiie spirited resist- 
ance of the Albanians, Bosnians and Servians ; these three 
nations do not obey implicitly the dictates of the Porte ; 
surrounded by despotic states, they are free, or at all 
events possess many important privileges. The islands and 
the maritime country were under the protection of Venice 
once the mistress of the Adriatic ; Ragusa and Montenegro 
have retained tlieir independence ; the possessions of Eng- 
land and Austria form a barrier against the inroads of the 
Crescent. Tlie Austrian frontier, commencing at Orsova, 
extends along the Uanube and the Save across the Croa- 
tian mountains and, with tiic exception of two interrup- 
tions, encompasses by its numerous windings the wiiolc of 
Dalmatia, Ragusa and Cattaro; the length of the line thus 
formed is 230 leagues, whilst that of the frontier from 
Cattaro across Servia is not more than ninety ; these arti- 
ficial boundaries shall be disrcgjirdcd, they are insignificant 
in comparison of those established by nature. 

It is true that the western mountains in Turkey arc not 
well known ; we have already had occasion to make a si- 
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milar observation in speaking of tlie chains which separate 
Albania and Epirus from Macedonia and Thessaly. It 
lias not liitlierto been determined whether they form a con- 
tinuous range or an elevated ridge crowned at different 
distances by lofty hills, it is impossible from the want of 
measurements to arrive at any accurate decision on the 
subject, but it is certain that numerous branches extend 
from those mountains eastwards, some of them, such as 
the Toinourki from which the Voiouri.i descends, and 
the Kimara or Acroceraunians whose ru- .ed rocks pro- 
ject over the sea, arc not less than 4000 I'ect in height. 
The wliole of Epirus or the lower Albania is covered witli 
mountains, tlie most of them calcareous and furrowed by 
deep ra\inos ; but travellers have given us no information 
concerning the country to tlic north of llie Aous or 
Voiourra. Sliall we imitate tlic profound silence of geo- 
graphers, or try to discover the natui’c of the land from 
some incidental and detached data left by historians, and 
the indications (leri\ed from Albanian and Slavonic names? 
Our rash attempt may perhaps awaken the curiosity of 
future travellers. 

AVe observe several extensive plains on the maps of 
Mean and L’pjier Albania, tlie lofty chain of Scardus or 
Scodrus under tiic names of Gliubotin and Nissava-Gora, 
appears to form a great semicircle which encompasses the 
s|>acious basins of the double Drino and the Moraca. Wo 
sliall show that the country so ill represented on the maps 
is as mountainous near the sea as it is in the interior ; 
Ca'sar speaks of the lofty and rocky coast round l)M*rach- 
ium or Duray/zo and the stee[) banks of the Apsus,* 
Lucan calls the Gemnus an impetuous torrent. j If these 
farts be connected with the details into which tlic historian 
of Scanderbeg enters concerning the rocky nature of the 
land in the country of tlic Mirdites and with llie descrip- 
tions of the passes of Candavia4 a region continuous to that 


* (Aesar, li. Civ. XI. 
f Lucian, \'l. 331. Sencr, Kp. IJI. 


i Lucan, Fliars, V. 405. 
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of the Mirdites, it must follow that there are two distinct »ooE 
ranges in Albania ; the precipitous and bold rocks of the xcix. 
one rise from the ocean, the other commencing at four or 
five leagues from the sea, joins the lofty mountains near the 
lakes of Achrida and Malik. The steep coast near Dul- 
cigno and Antivari indicates the height of the plain of Scu- 
tari, and on tlie north of its lake, the names of Podgoritza 
and Gouri mark a second degree of elevation. The inac- 
cessible heights of Montenegro and the steep rocks round 
the gulf of Cattaro lead us to suppose that the interior of 
southern Dalmatia iscrt)wned by a high ridge; the position 
of the Roman road in that country is now unknown, but 
Berziminium signifies a place in the neighbourhood of pre- 
cipices.* The most frequented mountains in Austrian Dal- 
matia extend to tlie sea and terminate in steep calcareous 
rocks, which together with the islands at no great distance 
from tliem, are probably of the same formation as the chain 
or high country between Bosnia and Turkish Dalmatia; in 
that lofty region arc situated the Albanian mountains of 
Ptolemy, ortho Albians of Strabo, or the present Vitoraga, 
Radussa, Planitza and Ranick, it exhibits the phenomenon 
of an extensive range without an outlet, a fact which haa 
hitherto escaped the attention of geographers. 

The ridge commences below Mount Vitorogo near the Central 
marshes of Czermi-Liig to the west of Glamocz, it extends 
by Livno and Jinoski to Mount Czerlievisca on the north 
ofVergoras; its length is about sixty English miles, its 
breadtli varies from ten to twenty ; there are within the 
space inclosed by it eight lakes or marshes, of these the 
Kutcho-Blaton, the Proloza and nine small rivers have no 
issues ; other stagnant waters are situated near them ; rain 
is of rare occurrence in the districts, the little that falls is 
absorbed in the land. That singular configuration of the 
high country between Bosnia and Dalmatia appears anew 


* nitzimiiiiiim is derived from tiie ancient Albnnian word Brezim.nuem. 
VOX,. Tl. 23 
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near the sources of the Drinna In the Whitg Plains, (Btelo- 
poli^) and more remarkably on the large and celebrated 
"plain of Kosovo near the sources of the Ibar, and not far 
from those of the Vardar. The outlets to the sea corres- 
pond with the cliaractcr of the country ; a river which falls 
after a course of fifty miles, into a gulf, waters the almost 
maritime vallies of ro|>ovo. The mountains arc without 
doubt similar to those in Carnioia, in other words, they 
form a calcareous ridge bounded by sloping plains, and are 
in many places cut by caverns. Bosnia and Servia are 
mountainous regions, but the hills arc not exclusively cal- 
careous; schistus and granite arc occasionally observed, 
and the course of the rivers proves that the form of the val- 
lies is different, all of them terminate in the great plain of 
the Danube. Few topographical works have been publish- 
ed concerning these countries, the information in the few 
that exist is very scanty ; the height of mountains is not 
mentioned, the geological index is imperfect. The word 
Nissava-gora or the Slavonic term fur the hcights=^ between 
the Moraca and the Drinna, may indicate a lower level 
than that of Scardus ; but almost all the Bosnian moun- 
tains have derived their names from the trees which grow 
on them; and as the Slavonian terms of the middle ages 
have been mixed with ancient Illyrian or Albanian, it is 
useless to analyze them. Mount Balle is indeed, as its Al- 
banian name signifies, the head of a small group in Dalma- 
tia, but other points of greater importance cannot be so 
easily explained. 

Some writers insist that there are basaltic columns on 
the Stolacz range, others maintain the contrary. The 
mounts Czemerno are situated in the heart or middle of 
Servia, t and are marked as a lofty chain in the map of 
Bicld, but it is doubtful if they be correctly represented. 
We may expect tliat ere long tJjc geography of these re- 
gions will be better known. 

♦ It coiicsponds with the Moravian Unin Gescnkergebirge. 

t Zeinera m Albanian signifies the heart. 
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The climate may be more easily determined ; the conn- book 
tries on the Adriatic, or Albania and Dalmatia are subject *cix. 
not only to the warm temperature of Italy, but to droughts , 
and sudden and violent north winds. The territory in- vegetation, 
eluded within the basin of the Danube, (Bosnia and Scr- 
via,) resembles Austria and Transylvania as to climate, 
it is exposed to the north wind, its elevation is consider- 
able. The cold and damp weather that prevails in the 
high districts during four months in the year, is to be im- 
puted in a great degree to the position of the mountains 
on the south of Trawnik, and on the cast of Bosnia. The 
Albano-Dalinatian flora is connected with the Italian, but 
the Bosno-Servian with those of Austria, Hungary and 
Transylvania ; the plants have only been carefully ex- 
amined in a few districts. The vine thrives on the banks of 
the Danube and the Save, the olive rises from the shores of 
the Adriatic to the first heights in Dalmatia and Albania ; 
two low regions arc thus marked by the limits of vegetation, 
the high country between them is noted for its fertile fields, 
excellent pasturage, lofty forests and mines rich in gold and 
iron. Such at least is the description that Strabo gave 
when he advised the Romans to cultivate and civilize it ;* 
and his account of the Illyrian regions is perhaps the best 
that has hitherto appeared. 

The lower Albania or the ancient Epirus lies to the^"'^" 
south of the fortieth parallel ; wc shall consider it on that Epuuf. 
account as a distinct region ; its climate is colder than that 
of Greece, the spring does not set in before the middle of 
March, and the heat of summer is ojiprcssivc in July and 
August ; in tlicsc months many streams and rivers are 
drained, the grass and plants arc withered. The vintage 
begins in September, and the heavy rains during Decem- 
ber arc succeeded in January by some days of frosty wca- 
ther.f The oak trees, and there is almost every kind of 


* Slvab. VII. p. 219, ed. Cnsaub. 


T Pouqucvillc, t. U. p. 263 — 265. 
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xcix. jind manniferous ash appear near the sea coast beside the 
" laurel and the lentisk ; but the forests on Pindus consist 

chiefly of cedars, pine, larch and chesnut Irecs.f Many 
of the mountains are arid and sterile, such as arc sufli- 
cicntly watered, are verdant or covered with the wild vine 
and Miick groups of elders ; in spring their sides arc clad 
with flowers, the violet, the narcissus and hyacinth ap- 
pear in the same profusion as in the mild districts of 
Italy, The inhabitants cultivate cotton and silk, but 
the olive, for want of proper care, does not yield an 
abundant harvest, the Amphilochian peach, the arta nut, 
and tlic quince grow" in a wild state in the woods and un- 
Animaii. Cultivated land. Epirus was once famous for its oxen. 

the breed was improved by King Pyrrhus,:!: it has now 
degenerated, they are small, stunted and ill shaped. The 
horses of the same country, says Virgil, arc swift in 
the race ; they are not large, but spirited arid/activc. 
The Malapian shepherd dog is strong, courageous, 
vigilant and faithful. The bear is a harmless inmate of 
the forests in ^Pindus, but the wolf and the jackal arc 
seen amidst the ruins, and pursue their prey in the deserts. 
Numerous flocks of water-fowl hover round the lakes, 
and the Ambraciaii gulf abounds in shell-fisli and mollnsca. 
Valley of Janina,§ the capital of Epirus, and a place of considcr- 

Jaruna. trade, is peopled by 40,000 inhabitants, it is situated 

on the basin of the ancient Ilellopia, and on the banks 
of the lake Achcrusia, the waters of which are discharg- 
ed into a suhterranean abyss. Lord Pyron viewed the 
valley from the monastery of Zitza, the scenery has been 
described by the English poet ; Poucjueville gives an ac- 
count of its fruitfulness, and forms some conjectures about 
the existence of volcanoes from the red colour of the clay, 
and the sulphurous odour that emanates from the dried 


^ Theopli. Hist. Miiii. II. a. 

t Pouquevilic, II. p. 186, p. 274 ; IV. p. 41 J. 

t Pliu. VII. 44. Arift. Atiiin. III. 16. ( riu* irifrnm ruiviLt. 
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turf or peat ; if these be indications of volcanoes, there must book 
be subterranean fires be- ^'ath most marshes. The moun- xcix. 

tains like all those in Epirus arc calcareous, cavernous and 

probably placed between ridges of granite that rise from a 
common base; the ancient Acheron or the present Glikis 
has been considered from the remotest antiquity, the sub- 
terranean outlet of tlic lake Acherusia; and the Velchi, a 
feeder of the Kalamas or ancient Thyamis, issues from 
beneath a mountain, and receives the waters of the lake 
Labdistas which communicate with the lake Janina.^ 

The snow that begins to fall on Mount Pindus in the be- Waiia- 
ginning wf r^eptember supplies the sources of three rivers, 
the Aspru itamo or Achelous, the Arta or ancient Arach- Pindus. 
tos or Arctiion, and the Yoioussa or Aous ; these regions 
were formerly inhabited by the Mhamanes and PerlnvhU 
and are at jiresent by the Wallachians, who, it is likelv, 
have possessed the mountains a longer time than is general- 
ly believed, altiiougli it must be admitted tliat the name of 
megalo-vlachie was first applied to the country by ^By- 
zantines; the 'principal villages arc Mezzovo a*. ' Cala- 
rites ; tlic inhabitants are industrious, and tlie greutor num- 
ber are engaged in trade; sumptuary laws are in force 
amongst them, their happiness consists in a frugal and 
laborious life. 

Arta is situated on the river of the same name, and at the 
place where it begins to be navigable for boats : the inha- 
bitants carry on a trade in heat, cotton and woollen stutTs; 
the ancient Ambracia lias been transported by some gcogra- 
j)hcrs to the banks of the small river Charadrus or Rhogus, 
but it cannot be reasonably doubted that it w^as built on the 
present site of Arta,| or in a fertile valley near the harbour 
of Salagora on the large gulf of Arta, w hicli, if its numerous 

• Carte des environs do Janina, par Barbie du Bocage. 

t ‘‘ Ambiacia was 80 stadia distant from the gulf, (Scylax,) and 180 fiom 
Avgos Amphilochicuni.'’ (Polybius.) Aita is the only place with which these 
two measurements correspond. “ Ambracia is cncompajssed on the east by 
hills, and its citadel stands on one of them ; it is surrounded on the west by 
op«n plains and th« river Araethtis or Arethon.’’ (Tit. Liv.) hf. PouqucviJlc 
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^^^ncl!ngs be Included, Is at least equal to thirty or forty 
leagues in circumference; some convenient harbours, fish- 
ing stations and promontories covered with trees arc situate 
ed on the sides of the gulf; Prevesa commands its narrow 
entrance, by which vessels that do not draw more than 
twelve feet and a half of water can pass; the same town 
fronts the ancient Actium. 

The Acheron waters the rugged and rocky district of 
Souli, which resisted a long time the arms of Ali-Pacha; 
tlic Suliotes have, since the death of that tyrant, recovered 
their liberty, and repeoplod their villages ; the towm of 
Paramitlii lies to the west of Souli, and its name has been 
extended to a pastoral tribe that subsist chiefly by plun- 
der; their total number amounts to 15 , 000 , and there are 
amongst them nearly as many Christians as Mussulmans. 
Parga stands on a rock, a harbour is attached to it, 
the place has been abandoned by its inflexible inbabitants, 
who sacrificed their possessions, and carried away the 
bones of their ancestors rather tlian become subject to the 
Turks. England was compelled to fulfil a solemn treaty 


nui*:! admit that the aho\o defciipiion is wholly in.ip[)li(’al>lr to any jilarc on 
the lioi^oii'-. I)'-\n\ille c•o^’'ldcl^ lljo Inachus a biainliol the Acludou^, an 
absurd bypotlu-sj^, and om* that u liolly lefulcii by the annrnt maps of r.tliiiii 
and PompifN ille, but l-vi-ic hard adh('iOi> to tke suppoviiion of D'Anville. Paul- 
mier de (iifulo'jmend buliuM*', the Inaclm^, tlie Ai aclilus or Au-tbob to be one 
and llie sam • 1 1\ f’l , a nfl lh.it It cmlb lioni tin* heights ol i'liuliJ?. ((Iifec. 

p. ]4n, ."iJOjJJI.) M.innrrt «^Jpp()':e<^ the Iiiarlms a torinit in the nei^h- 
hourhoo I of Ai'jos Amphilo* hi( .im, but that it has been ronlonnded w itii iho 
^ourres of tilt' Araclitii‘. and Atlielou^. (ucntesmeml anil M.iniieit might have 
eitcd in enj roboiation of theii opinion tlie author do Flimiinibiis, ulio alludes 
to the luaclius uudci the remaikablo name of tin* Hahacinon. It is only iieces- 
sary to read iboso authois to be convinced of llie eiior wlurli M, Pouqueville 
ha*: cfumnittod jn apj-lying the name of the Aiaclhiis or Arta to the Hogoiis, 
and that of the Inachus to the Ararhtu'', It may be added, that the word 
lialous ill Strabo ought ])eihaps to have been wiitlcii Kagoii«s, ilic lettcis T and 
T might have beonca''ily confounded by the transcribor. If this opinion be ad- 
mitted it would follow that the Kliogus mentionefl b^ flronlosmcnil is the present 
liouro or the ancient Cbaradrus. The CJrrek word signifies a torrent, 

to fall lihr a torrent, signifies a precipice, and all these terms 

are desciiptive of the Louio or Rogous. 
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into which it had entered, but the ignorance or simplicity book 
of its ambassadors was unworthy the representatives of a xcix. 
European kingdom. 

Many flourishing villages are scattered throughout the 
valley of Kalamas ; the riiilates or the inliabitants culti- 
vate their gardens, olive trees and corn fields, and pay a 
tribute that they may bo defended against the aggressions 
of the Arnauts or Albanians. Butrinto, an old Venetian 
fortress, and Dclvino, the residence of a Sanjak, are situat- 
ed in an arid country, which is bounded by the Acroce- 
raunian or Chimara mountains ; the savage Chimariots 
earn a wretched and precarious livelihood by piracy and 
plunder ; the large harbour of Aulona, a town celebrated 
for its manufactures, lies beyond the mountains. 

We shall return to Pindus, and survey the plain of the^'*^*"®^ 

-mr • i • 1 A 11 . t • AoilS. 

Yoiussa, such is the present Albanian name ot the river, 
and it means a never-failing current ; but the Turkish geo- 
grapher, iladgi-Klialfa, calls it the Vedis, a word which in 
the hymns of Orpheus is synonymous with water, and not 
unlike the corresponding terms in Albanian, Slavonian and 
some Gothic dialects ; these two w^ords were first applied by 
the Illyrians or ancestors of the present Albanians, but the 
"substantives, aous^ avis and aias are derived from an 
'2nt Greek dialect, in which aa signilies water. Tlie 
n of Konitza, perhaps the ancient Antigonia, stands in 
green valley surrounded on the upper basin of the river 
vith high mountains the other towns arc Premilhi, 
the ancient Brebcta and Klcissura, the last is built on an 
important pass tliat has been sometimes confounded with 
the one near the sources of the Aous, The river crosses 
tlic defiles of Kleissoura, and receives llio tributary streams, 
which derive their name from the town of Argyrokastron 
or tlic ancient Argyas. Tepelen is situated below' it in 
a desert and gloomy valley, it claims the doubtful honour 
of having given birth to Ali-Pacha, who was a long time 
the dreaded tyrant, the severe master and merciless execu- 
tioner of the Albanians. 


Pouqucville, i, 171. 
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M. Pouqueville discovemi the Nymph?euin at the con- 
fluence of the Sucliista and Aous ; the ancients inform us 
that flames in the midst of streams and verdant meadows 
issued from that extensive bed of fossil j)itch ; such plicno- 
mena are at present rare, the flames wlien they are seen arc 
not very vivid. ^ 

Central Albania, or as it was called by the natives Musa- 
chi, is watered by the Ergent or Ivrevasta, the aricient 
Apsus and Artanes.f The im])ortant town oi llorat, 
whicli rises near olive woods and vineyards, was known in 
the middle ages by the Bulgaro-Slavonian names of Jleli- 
grad and Balagorod or White Town.j: The fertile but ill- 
cultivated country is covered with flocks and herds, and the 
Zigennes or gipsies kindle their tires in the woods. Elbas- 
san, which is situated on the Scombi or ancient Genusus, 
and Durazzo, a maritime town are peopled by freebooters 
and pirates. 

T!ie Mati or the ancient Mathis waters a mountainous 
country, which is inhabited by tlie Mirdites, an Albanian 
and Christian people, in some measure independent, more 
civilized and less dishonest than their neighbours ; they 
are indebted for these advantages which they retain in 
the midst of barbarians to a virtuous and enlightened 
priesthood. The Mirdites have the right of managing 
the affairs of their own country, and of imposing taxes, 
but they are obliged to furnish a certain number of men 
for the Ottoman armies ; the catholic religion predominates 
in tlieir territory ; the Christian population is not less than 

* jIIo, I. 272. 

( Conunena ubcs llie worrl ChuiKsaiits loi Aitnrifs-, from llie la-t aie (ierive.'d 
Arzunr-s and Ar^mita, vvIikIj iia\R the sarnc meaiiim^ as Art.iiie-j in Hyililniaii, 
\rcla aiu! Ar/us in '^I'hrucian, ami Arznnins in Armenian. 

I" Palinier dc f irrntCbir.rnil obseives rizbtly that the Hyzanlme term Tet 
BotAatyc.'Tet, is probably an imitation of the Gumk PulehtrinpolU ; the Illyrian 
riam'; is unknown. It is possiblo that it inif>ht have b»»en the Parthtnia of 
P.Jybni.,, thi- rarilienoiniii oppidnin of Ca'?:ai ; and as liaithe oi Ibarthr signi- 
iies while in Mboman, Ptolr my nnalu have calleil it the Alhanopolis ol the 
Alhaui. 
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S50,000 souls they nre governed by two prinks or chiefs, book 
one spiritual, who is the mitred abbot of Orocha, the other xcix. 
temporal, wlio is sprung from the family of the Lechi. ” ' " 
Dion-Cassius calls the Mirdites the Mcrdi, and places 
them on Mount Scardus ; the famous Castriota or Scan* 
dcr-Bcg, so long the terror of the Ottoman armies, w^as a 
native of the country, he was born in the town of Croya 
or Crouia, which signifies the metropolis ; his ashes rest 
within the walls of Alessio, his countrymen have bestowed 
on him the extraordinary surname of the Albanian dragon 
his mighty deeds are still recorded in their songs. 

The valley of the Black Drino extends beyond these 
coi^itries, and the lake of Ochrida or Achrida is situated ^ 
on the highest part of the basin which forms the common 
centre of Albania and Macedonia ; a town of the same name 
has been built on the banks of the lake in a fertile district 
that abounds in fruit, rich pastures, and silver and sulphur 
mines. Geographers and travellers have entered into long 
discussions about the position of the tow n ; it is doubtful 
if another Achrida was situated on a hill, and also if that 
ancient Achrida occupied the site of the Greek tow n Ly- 
chnidiis, which was destroyed by an earthquake ; its ruins, 
it is said, are still to be seen on the south-east of the 
lake ; it is uncertain whether Lychnidus or Tanresium 
wras the same place as the Justiniana Prima. AYc may 
add to the list of these difficulties, it has not been de- 
termined if the shady val(5 of Glieortcha joins, as M. 
Pouque\iIIe supposes, the basin of the Scornhi or the 
ancient Genusiis, or if the Devol enters the lake Achrida 
by the river of Bogradessi. Anne Comnena sa\s ex- 
pr essly that “ the Dryman issues from the district of Dea* 
holis^ crosses the lake Lyclinidus, and is enlarged by impetu- 
ous torrents; tlie account given by the Byzantine Princess is 
not contradicted in the learned researches of M. Pouquexille. 

The Black Drino flows from Ocrida across the districts 
on the upper and lower Dibra, the native country of bar- 

* Poiiquevillr, II, p. 548, 
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t CulsceiJra Arbenit. (Ibarthc.) 
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barous soldiers, some of whom have distinguished them- 
xcix. selves in the Algerine armies, and ascended tlK5 throne of 
the Deys. The river continues its course northwards, and 
is joined near Staiia by tlic White Urino, that descends 
in an opposite direction from the almost unknown region 
in which is situated the town of IVrserendi or the birth- 
place of Justinian, and, according to the natives, the Jus- 
tiniana Prima ; but the barbarism of the inhabitants, who 
arc almost as unsocial as tlie bears and wolves on their 
mountains, renders the place inaccessible. The united 
streams of the Drinos water the fertile and romantic plain 
in which travellers seek for the town of Diikai^ln ; the 
district of Za-Drina and its thirty-two villages are sitnaied 
near the embouchure of the ri^er, and peopleci by fierce Al- 
banians, who still retain their independence. 

Upper Ai- valley of the Drino forms a part of Upper Alba- 

(jra. nia, a country that has been seldom \isited by travellers; 
Scutari or Scodra, which the Turks have capriciously call- 
ed Iskcndcriah or Alexandria, holds the first rank among 
the towns in their empire, and is considered its bulwark on 
the west ; it lies between the Boy ana and the Drinassa, at 
the place where the first issues from the lake of the same 
iiaiiic and receives the waters of the second ; it is defend- 
ed by two or three fortresses and an extensive rampart 
the inhabitants amount to sixteen or twenty thousand, 
many of them are Greeks, some of the catholic, others 
of the eastern cIiuitIi ; the people arc emjilojed in mak- 
ing arms, nianufactnring woollen stulls, building ships 
and in fishing on the lake. The Boyana is not navigable 
beyond Polna ; but Dulcigno and Anti\ari are jirovidcd 
with good harbours on the Adriatic ; that part of the coast 
is called Kraina or the land by its inhabitanls, (he most of 
them are Slavonians ; Antivari was peopled in the middle 
ages by Italian colonists.'^*' 

The Cue- Thc Gucuines oi* l ed Albanians occupy the w hole of the 
gues or 

Guikhen. interior towards the sources of the two Urinos and 


Tyr. B'?!!. sar. II. r, xvii. 
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the Moraca, which is the name that the Byoaca rocoives rook 
before it enters the lake of Scutari or the Zenta. The xcix. 

country and its inliabitants arc little known ; M. Pouque- 

vilh*.''- ineiilions the Zogs, the •Murdcs and the Chiscands in 
the neiglihourliood of the Zenta. It is also stated that the 
Bardi, who inijahit the territory of Zacirina on the cast, arc 
probably licsccndcd from tlie Vardiiei ;f the other tribes, of 
which we know nothing hut the names, arc the Koutchioti 
or fowlei’s, tlic Iiiai[)orosclies or caters of hares, tlio Moiis- 
selims or tribe of Mossul, the Boukmirs or bi-ead-eatcrs, 
the Dardes or descendants of the Dardanians, the Drivastes 
or a iiiiinher of robbers in Rascia, and the Grouemirs or 
people in the eonnt.-y of beautiful women. The land on the 
east and north of Zadrina, between the Boy ana and the 
Zem which falls into tlie lake Scutari, is per>plcd by the 
Pontali and the Choti, who arc divided into the tribes of 
the Mogouls, Castrati, Hagous and Siwans or Soans. The 
Pascoli, w hom tl»e Turks call Kolbans or shepherds, inhabit 
the country on the west, and tlic Scodrans possess the land 
between the Moraca and the Tara; these two rivers, it has 
been asserted, unite at Limi and form the Zem. The Pan^ 
iiaiii are tlic neiglibours of the Colascinians or fierce moun- 
taineers, w'hosc bands have often desolated Ilevzgovina and 
Bosnia; their country extends perhaps from the mountains 
of Ibali to the sources of the White Drino. The districts 
between the rivers which How into the Zenta and the west- 
ern feeders of the Drino arc peopled by the Clementi, a 
catholic tribe whose bishop resides at SabaorSarda; the 
position of these places is almost unknown ; many more 
villages arc mai ked in the map of Upper Albania, publish- 
ed at Rome in the year 1693 by the college de Propaganda 
fidv^ Ilian in any other of later date. 'I’he courses of the 
Moraca and the Zem are so imperfectly known that it is 
impossible to say wdiicli is the principal river. No geogra- 
pher has determined the extent of Jlrnaoutlik, a country 


Pouque ville, II. 312. 


t Ortelius, ihc woid Varnhi. 
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xcix. peopled by Servian and Albanian savages. 

' The Albanians might become formidable to the Ottoman 

ithT empire; their hireling sword is at present its chief support; 

Albaniaug. the riiggcd and mountainous nature of their country tends 
to confirm them in their warlike habits. *Mivery man 
born in Albania/^ says Pouqiicville, ‘‘may be distinguished 
by his physiognomy, temperament and character from the 
Greeks and the Turks.*^ Strong, active and patient of 
fatigue, they were the soldiers of Pyrrhus, Scander-Beg 
and Ali-Pacha. Tlio Albanian troops endure the utmost 
rigours of winter; while diiy-light lasts, they are employed 
in their camp in wrestling or other warlike exercises; 
their temperance and sobriety are so great that a very 
■mall ration of bread, wheat or maize, black olives or salted 
pilchards is sullicient for them; the happiness of the Turk 
consists in indolence, that of the Albanian inaction; hut 
the latter is not excited by glory or patriotism; unless he 
be brihed, he seldom leaves his rugged rnonntjiins.’^ Their 
leaders arc as much venerated as e\cr were Highland 
chiefuins by their clans; and the services of tliese mercena- 
ry captains and their numerous dependents, may be pur- 
chased by any government. 

The women in the same country arc strong and healthy; 
their teinjicralc and frugal diet secures tliein against many 
diseases; they are not so early marriageable as the women 
in southern Greece, they retain their looks longer, and give 
birth to children at a more ad\anced age. 

Rtlj on. Althougli the most of the Albanians profess Mahome- 
tanism, many of them arc not very scrupulous about its 
piecepts; few have more than one wife, and the contrary 
custom observed by some wealtliy chieftains, is more a 
matter of fashion tiian of conscience. Although ignorant 
of the sciences, they know how to cut canals and bring 
water into their towns; unprovided with mathematical in- 
itruments, they can measure heights and distances with as 
much accuracy as a geometer ; Mahomct-Ali and Ali- 
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Tcpelenll have shown wliat the genius of tlie Albanians book 
could effect in a state of ignorance and barbarism ; the de- xcix. 
voted and heroic fidelity of Mustapha Bairactar to the ern- — - 
peror Selim is a proof that the Albanian character is not 
iiicompatiblo with exalted virtue. 

The Albanians arc probably a tribe of the ancient Illy- 
rians, that migrated from the inland and mountainous 
countries, and became known when tlie weakness of the 
Roman empire compelled the mountaineers and shepherds 
to trust to their own strength for the defence of their pos- 
sessions ; but it is not to be imagined that a primitive tribe 
or one which remained unmixed during two thousand years, 
exists in a country like European Turkey, peopled by dif- 
ferent nations that arc confounded with each other. 

It lias been show n from the language of the Albanians, Oiinin of 
that they have inhabited Europe as long as the Greeks and 
Celts, with whom they ajipear to have been connected ; it is 
not unlikely tliat the Illyrians, whose language resembles 
the one spoken by the primitive tribes of the Felasa^hi. ])ar- 
dam\ Graiki and Makedones^ inhabited before the time of 
history, the Albanian mountains tliat were governed by 
hereditary cliiefs, and situated near some tribes of tliat race 
which has been since called Slavonic. The Illyrians sent 
numerous colonies into Italy, but at the period of llie great 
Celtic invasion into Greece and Asia, some Illyrians, 
among others the Albani, were subdued by warlike Celts 
and Germans in the same manner, and much about the 
same time that the conquest of Galatia w’as eflVcted. I’lic 
Romans and Italians w ho made themselves masters of Illy- 
ria in a later age, were incorporated with the inhabitants of 
tow IIS, and from that period the pastoral tribes w ere distin- 
guished by the Celtic name of Albani ; their language w as 
partly retained, but increased and corrupted by the addi- 
tion of words and jilii ases in the vulgar Italian or liomana 
rustica and military jargon of the legions. These changes, 
and the fact that, in ancient times, the ^olian, the Pelas- 
gian and perhaps the Illyrian had some affinity with the 
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Italian, enable ns to explain how the Albanian, the Daco- 
Latin, or niodorn Wallaclnan, originally formed from Da- 
cian languages now unknown, were connected with the 
rustic and militai*y dialects of the Romans; hut the one and 
the other were again altered in the tenth century, wljcn 
numerous hordes of Cai-patliian SIa\ oiiians, commanded 
chiefly by princes of the Gothic race, ropcopled tlic south of 
Illyria. 

It is thus that a new system may be established, of which 
Leibnitz^' and Palmier de Grcntcsmenilj were not ignorant; 
it was in some degree elucidated by Maseij: and Thun- 
mann,§ but involved in numerous difliculties by Dolci and 
Sestrencew Had it been connected with the researches 

of orientalists, much additional liglit miglit have beer, 
thrown on the history and ancient geography of Greece, 
Italy and Asia Minor. As the Albanian language is tho 
living monument on which the whole depends, we shall 
examine it more fully ; if we enter into a digression, it can- 
not be considered out of place in a geographical w ork. 

It is admitted, nay it has been partly proved by j)hilo- 
logists, that a number of languages spoken in dilVerent 
countries, which extend from the banks of the (langes to 
the sliores of Iceland, bear some resemblance to each other. 
If that fact be kcj)t in view’, the mixed nature of the Al- 
banian language cannot be tliought a hx al and particular 
j)henomenon, as it was considered in the time of lioibnitz, 
but it may l)e accounted for by the analogy that pervades 
all the Indo"(jothic tongues. Thus tlio word i^mri sig- 
nifies a man in Albanian, and corresponds with ancr in 
(ireek, luir \n l*ei‘sian, Sanscrit and Zend, and with 7icro, 
a sti’ong man, v^rknucj >irile strength in the Sabine or 

^ f.'MfMl'i/ ( ' 1’. < \ I, |) 2, ]). 1 Jw. \ Iln • 1. (h S \ ova I ' , 1 I f . 1 .^7. 

t C. < M I iiw 'M.i 'ill. < M I a Aiilujii j). 21 vV ' , 

X .M lo ij I.v-.il •'IK Mil Ml. n-;. Auk ilfs V oy i;i( -f, III, 1 lo. 

) 1 huiiiiKMH!, 1 n’j-j‘‘Urli.uifV‘U iilu'i (li.j II '»iln 111* Ml Ikvi. 

j| Uolci, diKj.rw'Staiiti.a I.ingufp Illyrif^ic, S, sta.nr Kvchvrrhes ^ur Its 

kr. 
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ancient Italian dialect ; another remarkable instance may book 
be adduced, %iarm is the Albanian word for heat, tjerm xcix. 

the Armenian, thermos tlic Ionian, tharmos the lolian, 

•garm tlic Persian, and warm the German. These exam- 
ples show that the words are similar, but it cannot be de- 
termined that any one of them is derived from any otlier ; 
in the same manner reg^ a king in Albanian, is not unlike 
rex in Latin, rix in Celtic, regin in Islandic, radja in 
Sanscrit, and other synonymes, the primitives of which 
it is impossible to ascertain ; the same remark is ap- 
plicable to the grammar of the Albanian language ; if it 
be in many respects like those of the Greek and Latin, it 
is a proof of its relation or connexion with these tongues, 
not of its derivation from them ; it is certain that there 
must have been grammatical systems in Phrygia, Thrace 
and Illyria at the same time or even at an earlier age than 
in Greece. Illyria as well as Beotia may claim the inven- 
tions of Cadmus. 


Some Sanscrit words of a 
remarked by every one who 
a mountain, (hence maina in Thessaly and the Peloponne- 
sus,) and gour^ a rock or hill, arc common terms in xVlbania ; 
Candahar and Candavia have the same signification ; these 
instances arc by no means exceptions to the rule, with 
'^qual probability we may derive from tlie Sanscrit and 
uch more readily than from the Greek, the words Ilemus, 
Pindus, (Bindhia or Vindia,) Parnassus, (Paranischa) and 
Kynthos it follows from these and other examples of the 


geographical nature, must be 

pill' 

studies the Albanian, cai 


same kind, that a connexion subsists between all the 


Japlietliic languages, of which the high districts in Armenia 


might have been the common centre. 


As to the character of the Albanian, it may be ailirmed 
that more than a third of its primitives are Greek roots 


^ Kynthos in tho island nf Delos, Zakynlhos, the i'^laml of, Aiakynlhos in 
Attirn, Anakyntlins in Acainiinia, Herekynlhoa in Crete, Idem in Phiy^in, 
from Kyniha, a sacred lull. 
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xcix* fo|.ni . it is equally truo'tliat the Greek words in the Al- 
h. i. Ian are most closely allied to those in tlie ji^iolic dia- 
lect, which docs not differ radically from the ruder and 
older language of the Pclasghi,* that was mixed with the 
ancient Macedonian, Thessalian and llcotian ; thus the 
Albanian might have been partly the same as an ancient 
semi-Greek dialect that was spoken beforo the time of 
Homer ; the other third of the roots appears to he common 
to the Latin, Sabine, Italo-Celtic, German and Slavonic 
or to the languages that were spoken in the central and 
western regions of Europe. But no reason has yet been 
alleged, wiiicli could enable ns to determine whether all 
its relations with these languages of ancient date, cv- 
isted at the epoch when most of the European families in- 
habited tlic Iiigli countries in the peninsula of llcrnus ami 
Piridus, or wliether they are latci* modilications resulting 
fi'onj different causes, among others, fiom tlje changes in- 
troduced by the Itomati military colonics. The remaining 
roots have not htsm traced to their source ; hut IVc)ni the 
analogy of geographical names, it is probable that they arc 
not widely different Irom others in the, ancieiit Janguag(‘s 
ot* 'riirace and Asia Minor. We shall subjoin the pi-ools 
of these assertions, from whi( h it may he inferred that the 
Albanian language is not only one of high antiquity, hut 
serves to illustrate others of IVIasgo-lJellenic origin. 

Connpxioii qqie /Eolic loots may he shown hy the apj)lication of 
tiwi Alb nil- <!iganima, the metathesis of the letter U, or hy other 

rni I transpositions peculiar to the yEolic dialect. Tlius the 

iEoliini. ! * . 

Cji’eek woni to eat, becomes in the yEolic form of 

the infmiti\e, and hy the metathesis of the H, iar~ 

gen ; hence the Alhariiau term darkem^ to eat. 'Flie pronoun 
1 is expiesserl in the Albanian by onii and oune, which are 
the same as tln^ ion and mnga of the Beotians, and the 
egoa of the yEolians. The head or bale in Albanian cor- 
lassponds with the hala of the Macedonians, and the pl^ila 

' ibt i':ii.<"i a.- GrPiii nii^ flrrcin '.rUirj.i.T, p. .vi, 
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of the Beotians, which are both JEolisms that were used 
instead of Kephala. ’^J'he Albanian name for Slavonia is 
Bdiieniiif the country of strangers, from skenos^ the ^olic 
form of xenon; the JEolic word ski])hon, a sword, may ac- 
count iov Skipatar^ Albanian name, of wliich the meaning 
has not been explained. The digamma appears in many 
words; thus vraanh to kill or injure, from raiein ; velt oil, 
from elaion ; verhuem^ to bereave, orbare (Latin); rerra, 
fine weather, from ear or rr, the spring; in like manner 
Voioussa, the name of a river, the .?n^ient Aous or Aious. 
The Albanian is by means of its jEolic^ character connected 
with the Macedonian ; Loos^ the Macedonian name for the 
month of August, corresponds with the Loonar of the Alba- 
nians; the first and second brit, the names of two months 
in Albanian, recall to our recollection the beritios and Ay- 
perberitios in the M«icedonian calendar. KrioSfSi word used 
by the Macedonian peasants, is analogous to the Albanian 
kirnoverf for ouer signifies a season.* We have entered on 
a subject, which cannot at present be fully treated ; no vo- 
cabulary of the Albanian language exists; the indigenous 
names of all the montlis have not hitherto been collected. 

The Pelasgic character has been evinced by a cui’ious 
and important fact, the names of several Greek divi»nties, 
according to Herodotus, are derived from the Pelasgic. 
Tlius in the Albanian language, deet signifies the sea, hence 
probably Tethys the goddess of the ocean ; dee the earth, 
Uqucg Deo nm\ Denieterf surnames of Ceres; Atrc, the air, 
HerCf Juno ; dieli the sun, Delios, a surname of Apollo, the 
god of the sun ; vranie^ a cloud, uranos^ the heavens. He- 
rodotus mentions Juno only among these divinities ; but it 
is enough to show tliat the most ancient Greek words have 
been preserved in the Albanian language; besides, Hero- 
dotus, from his own confession, was ignorant of the PeJas- 
gic; liaving said that the Pclasghi were of a different origin 
from the Greeks, he tells us in another part of his work 
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that they were the ancestors of the Athenians, Arcadians, 
and Thessalonians ; it may therefore be reasonably belicv- 
’ ed that the historian has accommodated the mythology of 
the Pelasgld to that of the Egyptians and Lybians. The 
Pelasghi were suj)posed in ancient times to have been the 
first who ruled over Greece, they inhabited Pindiis at a very 
early period, the Pelasgic Dodona was the centre of their 
worship, and their descendants were the people ^vIlo styled 
themselves Aniochtones or Aborigines* It is not wonderful 
that an old, rude, and monosyllabical dialect, al though of 
semi-Greek origin, appeared unintelligible to an Ionian 
like Herodotus; tlic very name of tlie Pelasghi, as \Nell as 
those of Pella, PcIIcne Pelion, Peligni and twenty others of 
places and people, may explain the old Macedonian aiul 
Thessalonian word pela, a rock or stone.* It is vain to 
regard the hypotheses of diflerent writers, or to make tlic 
Pelasghi come from the sources of the Nile, the summits of 
Caucasus, or the io^rer of Babel ; they were in reality the 
ancestors of the Greeks, the people of the old rock, the 
stone builders ; their worship was wholly European, and 
founded on the belief of a supreme being and inherent pow- 
ers in nature. 

The names winch geography, and parliculai ly physical 
geography have consecrated, may he considered the most 
important documents of primitive history, or of histoiy an- 
terior to chronology. Men, long before they thought of 
computing years, or arranging events according to the or- 
der of their dates, designated by local denominations, taken 
from the dialects in which they spoke, all the objects that 
surrounded them ; the mountains that hounded llu ir hori- 
zon, the rivers in which their thirst was quenched, the nII- 
lage that gave them birth, and the family or triln* to which 
they belonged ; liad (liat geograi)hical nomenclatni e been 
preseiwed pure and entire, a map of the world might have 


^ SturlZ; flc I/n7iia Murorluiiia. T/rlif', Chili, nl. II. c. X\’II. 
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been obtained, more valuable far than all the universal book 
histories. xcix. 

It is best, in order to discover the Hellenic structure of the”; ~ 
Albanian language, to compare words that are not of common uh^ihe 
occurrence, or such as arc used in dialects little known ; thus 
groua a \\ oman, corrcspomls with Graia^ a Grecian woman; 
kournu tijc body, with kormos^ a throne or trunk of a tree; 
kJunide, tl»c nose, with chondros cartilage ; dorUf the hand, 
with doron, the palm of the hand; ziza^ a nipple, with tiihe, 
a nurse ; the fist, witli gronihos ; cambey the foot, with 

kampfU flexion ; iigrane, to nourish with gvti\en;Jlachay aflame 
with phlox ^ krupUy salt, with kruos crystal; sfepei, a house, 
with stephosy a roof or covering ; brecheiry hail, with br§^ 
cheiuy to wet, and w ith cir, a tempest or timndcr ; iourte, pru- 
dent, w ith iotes prudence, (Uoiner) ; irf, young, w ith ear or 
er, the spring ; koitouy I remember, with kotheooy I think; 
vCf an egg, with oveouy a word used in the Cretan dialect ; 
chata poverty with chatem to want; skepetimy thunder, with 
skepto, 1 fall with force; pharcy a division or tribe, with 
pharasy the pars of the l^atins ; prinky a father or chief, 
with prin before ( primus )y JrikCy fear, with phrixy trem- 
bling ; bastakesy a term for a farm, w ith hastinCy 

a rural domain in Albanian. We have cited such ex- 
amples as are not very ob\ious, the relation between them 
is not at first discovered ; but a great number of analogies 
more evident ar.d more easily traced, must strike those who 
study the language. Many Albanian and Greek words 
differ only in their grammatical forms, thus piim and piei,iy 
to drink, pounoucm and ponciny to labour, zicim and zeeiuy 
to boil ; lueiUy to anoint, laam to wash, and lone^nU^ bathe; 
pihiem to ask, and pythesthai ; prim and proienaiy to go 
before ; the prepositions, 7n/c, w ithin, f endoyj paa, wrtliout, 
and apo from, me and metuy with ; the ad\crbs mo and me 
not ; and other instances too numerous to be adduced. 

It is observable that some Albanian terms are Hel- 
lenic compounds, altliough tlierc are no single words 
corresponding with them in the Greek. ranoniy the 
Albanian term for anarchy, is formed from the preposi- 
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nomos.law; it may therefore bo considered the same, as 
the old or obsolete Greek term aponomia* The Greek 
word hippos, a horse, was probably derived from the Alba- 
nian verb, hippfnie to mount or leap ; the names of moun- 
tains and people in primitive Greece, were perhaps of 
Albanian origin. 

Huh ihe " Albanian words derived from the Latin might 

i:.atin. have been introduced at difterent epochs; at all events 
it is not easy to determine tlic relation between these two 
languages; some etymologists observe an analogy in the 
^olic, the Albanian and ancient Latin ; but much of 
the resemblance between the two last may be attribut- 
ed to the mixture of the Celtic with the Albanian and 
old Italian dialects ; besides, the Roman military colonics 
must have disseminated the llomana rnstica in Illyria and 
Epirus. If the history of the Tyrrhenians and other 
Italian tribes \Nero not involved in obscurity, more 
accurate notions might be formed on the subject, but 
it is easy to adduce several instances, by which it 
must ajipear that the Albanian is connected with the 
dialects of ancietit Italy. K'iel, the heavens, calum ; 
liouviCt a river, flumen ; mik, a friend, amicus; sok, 
a companion or ally, socius ; lakCf a inarsii or lake, lacus ; 
Jlochete, hair, Jloccns ; luftUt wai* or struggle, lucia ; 
pischt a fisli, piscis ; peeme and pomut fruits ; rembf a 
branch, romu.s ; faktCt the face, facies; 7uar/uc?n, to mar- 
ry, maritare ; lurbuemt to trouble, turbure ; pulchueirit to 
please, placer e ; desciruemt to desire, (lesidcrare; kiam, to 
cry, fchiamarj; xapCf moderately warm, vapidns ; spess 
thick, spissus ; ruudra against, corifra ; per hy or through, 
per. It may be remarked that the Latinisms or Italian- 
isms in the Albanian are very like those in the Walla- 
chian, or Daco-Koinan ; that circumstance alone may, in 
some measure, sliow how long. the Albanian has been 
connected with the Latin. he word mi expresses 
the comparati\ c in the Albanian, and is analogous to the 
irregular comparatives mmor and melior of the Latins. 
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Ssum tlio term for tlie superlative, (or according to its uooic 
pronunciation, schoume,) appears to be the same as summe, xcix. 

To ascertain the Celticisms and Germanisms in the Al- 
banian is hy no means an unprodtahlc task ; they cannot he r;rr- 
attrihuled to accidental causes, for these words form part of 
a numerous class in dilVerent languages ; thus larth in Al- 
banian, lard in French and Knglish ; lardum in Latin, Zar, 
fat in Celtic, and larix^ laeriche^ larch^ laerke^ a resinous 
tree in Latin, (jcrinaii, Fiiglish and Danisli, indicate a re- 
semblance between the northern and western tongues. 

Brety a king, hreteri, a kingdom, hrii, a horn, bar, grass, 
hres, a girdle, droe, <iread ; brithnie, to diffuse or radiate, 
and blcem, to buy, arc evidently Celto-Gallic words. 

Miel, flour, buck, bread, hethe, fever, goistie, a feast, chierra, 
a car; cand, an angle; gind, kind, tim, smoke, C dimma in 
Swedish) sim a shower, 7iata, night, dera, a gate, iil, a 
star in the dialect of Epirus ; {ild, fire in Danish,) bir, 
a son ; baern, bairns; chihlren in Danish and Scots, oulk, 
a wolf, siou, eyes, vr, an oath, and many others arc almost 
literally German or Gothic. It is difficult to account fop 
these facts from the migrations of different people, but they 
may he easily explained, if we admit tliat the ancient po- 
pulation of llemus was made up of Celtic, Slavonic and 
German tribes, as well as Pelasgian, Hellenic and Asiatic. 

AVe now come to the third division of the Albanian lan- 
guage, which consists of unknown roots, or at least of such 
as have not hitherto been explained, \^e might at first have 
been apt to leave the examination of the subject to orient- 
alists, and to suppose that these words were exclusively of 
Asiatic origin, hecause they are apparently foreign to e\ery 
known European language. But as \>c have occasionally 
been able to acctmnt for some of these roots, and to con- 
nect them, in spite of tbeir irregularity, witli the Hellenic 
and oilier European dialects, we were led to conclude that 
the primitives of a pure and indigenous language, like the 
Albanian, must have been at one time common to the 
Tlirucian, Illyrian, IMirygian and Lydian, and that the 
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unknown roots are not the least valuable part of each or 
all those languages. The Albanian, according to this hy- 
* pothosis, might become as useful, in a historical point of 
view, as the language of Orpheus or Deucalion, and might 
eirablc us to explain the ineaniug attached to the names 
of many ancient people and places. c have been able 
in the present imperfect state of our information to inter- 
pret sotne of these words ; thus, it is likely that Mount 
Scardiis has been so called from its indented peaks, lor 
scavrn and card signify a saw, f sierraj.^ The Scomius is 
a high inoiintain, ( scunu mal ); the passes of Siicci in 
llemijs extend across small hills, (snkhe.) The Oea- 
grius, or Ilebnis, is tlic river near wild woods, the Pontiis 
abounds in marshes, the Dryn is shaded with forests. 
Vedi, (Aous) signifies water, and the Voioussa, a never- 
failing stream. Mount Bora has deri\cd its name from 
its snows, ('bora or bdorc^J and the Bernus probably from 
perrunCf a torrent; Candavia is a rugged country, and 
in ancient times it was traversed by winding or angular 
roads, CcandoigtuJ But, without entering into more 
minute details, if the names of the districts, mountains, 
and rivers in the country between the Achelous on 
liie south, Mount Ballc on the north-west, and Scomius 
on the north arc fur the most part of Alhano-lllyrian 
origin, it may he allowed (hat the study of the Albanian 
is connected with that of geography. It might furnish us, 
loo, with some interesting ethnographical indications, and 
servo to explain the ililfereiit names that have been applied 
to the Albanians. 

A native of the country calls himself an Jlrvcnesce, ac- 
cording to Iharth, and a Skipitarf according to Thun- 
mann. 'Phe last name, it has been said, is derived from 
skip, wl.ich denotes the language ; hence Skipifar, he who 
speaks Ship, and Skiperi, the country in which Skip is 

** D'lciion. Kpirot, Hiaiicho, (Ibarthc) iiiroirrclly called Hioridi by Major 
l.eakr. Sec yociibulaiy in Leake's Hrseaiehcsin Cirrccc and those by Thun- 
inann and Vouq\icvdle. MS. {glossary in the library of ihi king of France, 
M''. (irammaii — Idem, 
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spoken; but no signification has been assigned to the word 
itself. Ancient geographers describe the Albanians as a 
mountainous and wandering people, early historians inform * 
*us that they became afterwards a warlike nation, hence it 
may be thought more probable that Skipitar means an arm- 
ed man, or one provided with a sword, or skiphos. The 
w^ord Albanian, thougli Ion::* forgotten, is perhaps as an- 
cient; the mount Albanus of I'tolemy is the Albia or Albion 
of Strabo ; and the commentators arc not to be commended, 
who effaced the Albani and Albanopolis from the text of 
Ptolemy; W'itli equal justice, all the Albas and Albani in 
Italy, Gaul and Spain might have been obliterated from the 
ancient maps of these countries. Albhain in Gaelic, and 
Alb in Germanic signify mountain pasturage; from such 
facts it may be inferred that the name of the Albani is in- 
digenous and of very ancient date; it is also likely that 
Arbcncscc, or as it is written by the Byzantine historians, 
Arvanitai, is a corruption of Albanitse. The Turkish term 
Arnaut is perhaps derived from the Slavo-Illyrian arvania^ 
'WixV or combat; if that be the case, Arnaut is a literal 
translation of Skipitar or Schijpetar, 

The names of the Illyrian tribes appear to be of Albanian 
origin, the Parthini or Parthyni in Illyria, were the white 
or fair people, (i barthc,) and wholly distinct from the 
Parthians ; the Dassaretes were isolated ti ibcs, the Dal- 
mates or Delmatcs, signify the. young. There is a mean- 
ing in the names of many Albanian towns and districts, 
the port Eled or Elet, described by Scylax, is the genitive 
of Elea, which is mentioned h\ other writers. If so many' 
geographical terms can he exjilo-r.id by means of the lan- 
guage still spoken in ancient 111' i ki, why should its oi'igin 
be sought in Caucasus ? It may oe of use to compai e these 
indications with others obtained from t!ie ancient Macedo- 
nian, and it may be better to confine our inquiries to the 

** 'i'oii, ilni, nnd at.ir, nu' Alhnni.ui which «loin)fo a profosioa 
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countries known to the Greeks than to cxainino the regions 
beyond the Euphrates, from whicli it is not likely much 
‘ information can be gained concerning difterent European 
states, as the Mauli, Lydi, Pelasghi, Pliryges or Yrighes. 

The unknown primiti\cs in tho Albanian arc perhaps 
ancient Illyrian words; and if that opinion be correct, tho 
inquiry may bo limited to the countries within and near the 
boundaries of Illyria. It luis been already seen that seve- 
ral Thracian words were not in use in Illyria and Macedo- 
nia, among others bria, a town, and para, a height or ele- 
vated place; it may bo added that tlic terminations in issogp 
i/za, dava, and arvz, arc most common in the Thraco-Gctan 
dialects; and the Illyrian, if it did not form a separate 
class, w as a distinct branch of the Thracian. It is not easy 
to account for the introduction of Strymon, a Slavonic 
Word, and the name of a river, (Strznmiejip in Polish; 
Stmuif ASinrinmettp Straiuu, ^c. in Scandinavian:) to trace 
its connexion with the Albanian is like an attenipt to disco- 
ver the original form of an edilire wholly in ruins. I'ho 
Dardano-lllyrians, who, according to an ancient tradition, 
were the ancestors of the tribes dispersed in Troas, Epirus, 
and Italy, ^ miglit have been ol Albanian origin; ilion is 
an Albanian word, which signifies a high place; there was 
not only a small town in Macedonia, but a mountain of that 
name in Laconia; it is as rash to reject these indications as 
to (ound any conclusion on them, in the present state of our 
knowledge or ignorance; much greater information must 
he obtained, before it can he determined w hether the early 
])opiilation of Italy were descended from the Oinbrici and 
Sicnli of ancient Illyria, or connected with tlie I'oskcs of 
rnod('rn Albania. 

The Albanian language has been considered in its rcla- 

ii'JK ♦ I, \ null, rimy, I.vropinoii, I ;jin ruv'iif th.it tlu' learned M. 

.Vifljnlii rf>nv|.!,red the iiii';i .t tioii of llnr.is a lahlr ; but tin- at tons ol ihe 

Daif' iiii i/5i_'hf b.T.r bi-rii nop, jfi b-jM t.vbmrlv c)!' f||p poetjral /'ictioiu u'itli 
\\bi<li tbrv Ijivp b. po nnxcil. 
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tion to geography ; some remarks may bo made on its 
grammatical structure.* 

The Albanian has some resemblance to the Latin, ihe- 
'Greck and Slavonic; but it is not so rich as the tvso first, 
and its constructions are less varied than tiiose in the last; 
it abounds in auxiliary words ; thus to express the adjective 
idle, it is necessary to say, Tc jma punCf (literally in (^reek 
ouloi (i])o ponoUf) tliose without occupation. Its compound 
substantives are of two forms; the one corresponds with the 
arins or ton of the Latins; the other with the erei or erie of 
the (Germans. Thus, from luftdf war, is derived, Injtelarf 
a w'arrior; and from bret^ a king, breteteri^ a kingdom; but 
the most of the compound substantives are infinitives, pre- 
ceded by the neuter article; te pyiUf signifies a drink, and 
is the same as if we said in Italian, U bevere, or in Frencli, 
Ic bairc. The ])hysical terms arc more numerous and more 
varied than we miglit be apt to conclude from perusing the 
printed treatises on the subject; but there arc comparative- 
ly few words that indicate the faculties or operations of the 
mind. 

The article is genei ally jmt at the end of the substantive ; 
thus groue^ woman, grnucia^ the wennan, gour, stone, goiiri, 
the stone, bareJi^ bell>, barckon^ the belly; but the same rule 
is not applicable to the adjective ; m??*, signifies good, and 
i ;uir, c mir^ ta viir arc the same word with the masculine, 
feminine, and neuter articles prefixed to it. The declension 
of the pronouns is regular, the first and second persons arc 
in some respects analogous to the Latin. Tliere arc ten 
conjugations, hut that number maybe reduced to eight; 
they ai*e distinguished by the infinitiNc; lour terminate in 
«///, cm, /m, and nuni, or in the same manner as the four 
present tenses in the Armenian; two in anc and ()u»c, and 
two in le and rc. 'I’he most of the present tenses end in 

* ()^ 5 t*r\ n/ioiu' ( ainin i in ah’, h\ K, M. la’cro, Fionii’ ITlth Lr.ike, Ki'- 
soairlx’s 111 (ircicc. Vatci , 'rahh ^ ronijiai al i\ i‘«, A r. IS 22 . t'cH.u.i, riri:;* 
nicM’-. IMS. 
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(tgn, eg)i, ign^ iuid ogn, and tlio greater number of preterites 
in (ivtu rc(U iva, and otvz. It is not unlikely that the Alba- 
" nian verb is made up of t\\o distinct formations, introduced 
at (lifloreiit periods; (he first or earliest ends in the four 
M>\\els, a, r, /, o. the second must he attributed to siK’cessivc 
additions or innovations; to distinguish the l^‘lasgo- Aeolic 
from tlie Thracian terminations is the great dilliculiy in the 
study of the language. The infinitive is alwajs preceded 
by the article ?)ic, when the sense is adi\e, and by meoUf 
when llie sense i'^ pas-^ive or i*ecipro('aK Tlie imperfect, 
jierfect, future, conditional, imp{‘iMli\e and infinitive are 
formed by inllections, and the other tenses hv means of the 
auxiliary verbs to /mrc. and to hi\ I'lie pa- ^ive is formed 
by the verb to be and the infinitive of llie ac tive voice, which 
is clianged into a supine l»y the omission of the artiidi? mi. 

'rin' Albanian grammar is l emarkalile for its originality ; 
it may be considered a monmnent of the siiiijilic ity of the 
nation for wliich it was framed; smli might have been the 
grammatical systems of Orpheus, Linus and Ladmus. 

TIi( 5 Albanian hooks [lublislied at Uome bv the (’ollegcj 
fh' Tro/a/gu/h/rc /ii/c, aiv printed in modern Italic' cliarac- 
ters witli the addition of four otheu' letters; the AHianiaiis 
them^ehe'. make use of tlie mcrh'rn (ii'eek aljihahet and 
the ^amc' four letter'-'. Hut tlierc* i^, ii’ we may so term it, 
an c'crlc'sia'^tical alpiiahet, whicli c’onsi^ls ol’ thirty letters; 
and many of them are not unlike the IMumic ian, ilehrew, 
Armenian and Svriac cdiarac tei-s ; fc‘W of thenn have anv 
revembli'.iicti with tin' ILilgarian or Mc‘->ogothic, and we 
look in vain loi’ tin* l*el isgic, Ktrusc an or Uunie letters. 
The ancient All)*’ nian alpliahc’t inigh! have heen altei*' 
eel by Chiislian priests, eitlnu* in the second century 
whc'n (!hri*^tianity was introduced into tin* country, or 
in the ninth wln’ii tini Albanian c hnrcii was nnit(‘d 
with chat c)f Jtome ; but it is evident that the* alplia- 
hc(, even in its pre-sent shape, is deiivecl from another 
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much more ancient, and which at one period was used in book 
Illyria, Macedojiia and Epirus. xcix. 

The national Albanian songs arc illustrative of the 
manners of the people; it might be worth while to know 
them, although they arc for the most part written after the 
time of Scanderbeg. An examination of the inscrij>tioiis 
wliich in all likelihood exist in Upper Albania, miglit throw 
additional light on the history and languages of ancient 
nations. 

It is in the country of tlic Mirdites, or in the town of 
Scutari, tliat the traveller may reasonably expect to gain 
information (oncerning the manners and barbarous cus- 
toms whicli the Illyrians have transmitted to their de- 
scendants tiie xVll)anians. 'The divisions by ccllus 
2)li(iras were mixed with ftmdal customs by the Christian 
Albanians, who migi'ated into tiic kingdom of Na])les ; but 
in Albania itself these institutions are more connected with 
the chariU'ler of a democracy. All tiie cettas in the nionn- 
tains of UiJper and iNIean Albania Join in punishing murder. 
rap('. and adultery; these crimes can only l)ea^e^gcd by 
tl:e blood of the guilty ; hut theft is )iot a capital olfence ; 
he wlio steals aji ox may escaiie punishment by pacing a 
sum t)f money, lu the rural assemblies of tiie cellars tl'.e 
nuMiihers often deliberate with their swords in their hands; 
some of the indi\iduals niai’k their skin with gunpowder, 
tliat they may more readil> kijow’ the cetta to which tiiey 
belong; a similar practic’c existed among their ancestors, 
tlie llUrians. The sacrifice of a \oung woman, a wife and 
a mother, is recorded in the national ^ongs. Three bro- 
thers founded the town of Scutari, and interred tlieir sister 
alive near the castle ; the rural genii had assured lliem, if 
that eonditioii were fulfilled, tlie town would be alwa>s 
ahundanlly supplied with pro\isions. The \ictim im- 
plored her husband, (and he too was her hrotlier.) that she 
might he [lermitted to nurse, her infant : iier milk tiowed 
iniiau ulously throiigli an apertuie in the gra\e : and aftei’- 
wards a never-failing fountain, eilicacious in the cure ol all 
diseases, rose from her ashes, 'riie Sch\ petar coiwercso 
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ocrasionally with tho Mires or good goddesses,**^ and the 
mountaineer in the interior of tapper Albania believes, like 
the Servian, in supernatural prophetesses or Vyles ;| 
witches, though greatly feared, arc well known under their 
ancient Latin and perhaps Thessalian name of 
Christian and Mahometan women in Albania attend fu- 
neral processions, and make the air resound with their 
inhuman yells. The Albanian hunters and shejdierds 
liavc many traditions concerning wild beasts, the habita- 
tions of souls banished from eternal repose; but it is pos- 
sible by means of enchantments arid a)»athemas to dislodge 
these wretched sj)ii*its from their ])rison hf)use. 

The fishermen in the north of lake Scedra take a kind 
of fish, which they call scoranza^ in the following manner . 
— a species of crow that is held sacred, arrives in great 
Hocks at certain seasons of the year ; — the fishermen cast 
their nets in the rivers and lakes ; — the Iman or (ireok 
priest pronounces his benediction ; — the crows, it is said, 
remain while that ceremony lasts, at the edge of the water 
or on the liranches of trees without making the least 
noise, 'fhe conseci'ated grain is afterwards thrown into 
tlie stream, it tloats on the water, and attracts many fish to 
the surface ; tiien, and not till then, the crows dart on them 
with hoarse-sounding cries, and the fiightened fish arc 
easily cauglit in the nets ; a portion of the di’anght is regu- 
larly set aj>art foi* the crows and priests ; and these animals 
seldom fail to accompany the lisliermen. 

Tlie di'^trii t of Montenegro or tlie Slavonic C/.erna-Gora, 

^ I'licb*- i!r. imiji'- 1m • In «,n « on'-idi-n-d tin* Mc/r-jfi or oi lliu iin( iciif 

(oi » k', ll«<- li.Miif (>1 i)0 1) <UI [;i Oiiouiu cd i;i llii -.iiiK iiMiiM 1 . tlu! 

Mm-' \\ (o -IiijiiK'd tin \U»t iiM .'I nd tlu; iiili.i liit.i lit -( ol 111 II. is iiil^iif 
lu ‘ 11 tiu* It d.iU '' lint f{dliu\, tll.il tlu'V Wi ll* the -.Mill w itli liii* 1 1 1 \ n.i ll 

Mill''. Mil, u dll till* .iilirli', /, ( j /i;, .ilhxi-d in it, is ilu A.ri).nu.ui .uljn tivi; Ini 
bonti.Sj ft, u/n, and iojM'JioiuU \mi1i llic .iiuai-Jit (nek vvnid nr 

dim a Lie. 

t Vylf M nl tin* s.niu; i Ke-i .is Si-li) 11a, oi aci nidin^ to llic (iicuk jMniuinria- 
tinn, M-\ylla ; .u e an al)l>irvialion ol v/n, rui Kolu' unid, wlncli sinnitirb l/tfo , 
‘i-liylUi is thru a divine or "odlikc \yle. /t//// /(/r/y// is a Wel^li wool lor a 

spectre Ol sorcfie^s. Vala^ of \\hi(h the {^eniliva is va/a, means, in Icelandir, 
a supernatural beiii£» with the gift of prophecy. 
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the Turkish Kara-Tag or the Albanian Mal-Isi, is about book 
150 .sf|iiarc leagues or 1350 square miles in suiHuficies ; it xcix. 

is inhabited by a robust, warlike and turbulent j)oj)ulation 

of 58,732 indi\iduals ; but in that number arc included the 
inhabitants of five Servian-Greek villages, or 13,600 souls, 
and of five Allianian catholic villages, or 6880 persons. 

These villages arc tlie allies of the Montenegrincs ; tlius 
the inhabitants on a surface of 96 square leagues or 864 
square miles in that district, are not more than 38,252. 

The territory is divided into four nnjas,^' and governed by 
a sovereign council ; the members arc the captains or .su/’- 
dars of each najiu the kne:^ or chiefs of e\ery village, and 
those among the aged, who are most revered by the com- 
munity. The assembly meets in the burgh of Celtina ; 
the rladika or president does not possess much jiower, and 
is often restrained in the exercise of his just rights by the 
bishop of the dio(’esc, who resides at the fortified convent 
of Stagnovich in the country that once belonged to the 
VcnetiaTis, and is at present attached to the Austrian em- 
pire.f All the men in the district, from the bishop to tiie 
shepherd, are soldiers, and all of them arc provided with 
fire-arms. The ambitious MahmoMd-Pacha was slain by 
Montenegrinc troops, who have often defeated the Otto- 
man satraps of Scutari. The present bishop obser\ing 
Austria and France divide the spoils of Wnice, made him- 
self master of the town and harbour of Budua, but being 
unable to contend against these powers, he relimpiished 
his conquest. The Montenegrincs are \ imlicti\e, jealous, 
and barbarous ; but they are hosjiitable ; their in- 
tercourse with one another is freiiuent, for they arc 
all engaged in ibe same profession ; patriotism is not 
unknown ainongs-, iliem ; they believe in communica- ^'otions. 
tions with a world of spirits, and hold converse with the 
shades of their ancestors who wander in the clouds. 

* Ivi'llio, in, Anniilos clos \ i>\ 1. II. p. A<hn-’n Pi)pn\ 

Mii li* ibul. t. W'’. p. 119. 

+ Notice sin Ic IMontcnogio, dans Ics Annalos flc5 Voyage?, t. IV, p. 

Vialn, Vovapp danslc Montenegro, 
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Tlic people arc Slavonians by birth, they speak a Servian 
dialect, and form, to the great regret of the jmtriarcli of 
Constantinople, a part of the Servian and Russian chiirrh. 
Their mountains are fertile in pasture, and in many places 
covered with ilocks which arc exported into neighbouring 
countries ; the plains do not yield much corn, but a great 
quaiitity of wine. The allied districts on the north of the 
lake Scutari are more fruitful, the mountains arc better 
wooded, and the rivers better stored with iish ; the inha- 
bitants arc not so dispersed as the Montenegrines ; the 
former li\c near one another, the others reside on their 
farms or domains. Tl»e free country which we liave de- 
scribed is of sinall extent, but it and Servia may perhaps 
accelei’ate llie dissolution of the Ottoman empire in the west. 

Some remarks have, been already made on the j)h> sical 
gcograpiiy of Dalmatia, which is dividcil into two parts ; 
t!je inland is pos^'C^sed by the Ottomans, the maritime by 
the Au.'itriaiis ; an ai ronot of the one shall he gi\en in our 
(Ic.scrijdion of Hungary : the other or the J’nrkish tei’ritory 
ha^ sneecssiM i s been called the kingdom of Roma and tin' 
diul!\ of St. S^ha, inmee the terms hrrlxi a duchy, 

and Ifcrsck^ a duke l»a\e been introdincil into geogi‘aj)hy. 
'i'he north-east extremit}, where the Moi'aca waters its 
solitai*y vallev. is inavs essibie to tisiv eller.s ; but Ti ihnnia is 
built in a tiilrareons ainl finUile eouhtr\ that is hettei* 
I.nown ; its population amounts to 1)000 souls ; the most of 
^ the inhaljite.nt -i W(i(‘ e.t one time Serbes, they ha\e since 
heconn’ M al.omctr.ns ; so great is Iheii* fanaticism, tliat the 
Catliolic bishop of tin* city is compelled Ui residii at 
Uag'.j'ir,. 'i'here are no outlets lor the ri\ers in the dis- 
trict*^ of 'rrehigny ami ropo\o, the latter is lertile in oil, 
(o>rn ami wific. The Trehinit/a, after having r(‘cei\e<l 
tin’ waters of the Kliuteli, thro a. s it.'^clf into the river 
of lk)])o\o, or, as apj)ear‘> to ns mon^ likely, it is then 
known by that name, and directs its course towards 
Xarenta ; obsti'ucted liy the mountains, it lo^es itself 
in a small lake or gulf ^ that snppf>silion, hovveuor, 
is at variance with the opinions of the Ragusans, 
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who maintain tliat th.c Ombhi forms a subterranean passage kook 
for tlie lake of Ihjpovo.* The wliolc of the water is not xcix. 

discharged into the golf, the fields in the iieiglibonrlLood 

are inundated during the winter season;! a jicstilcntial 
vapour rises from the marshes on the ujiper banks of the 
Narenta; and at no great distance from them is situated 
the flourishing hut ill-fortificd town of Mostar; which is 
peoj)ted by 12,000 inhabitants; its trade consists in arms, 
tlie swords of Mostar are not inferior to those of Damascus. 

The place has derived its name from a stone bridge of a 
single arch fifty yards in width, it was built on the river 
according to the jilan of a joiner, a native ol the town, after 
the Turkisii architects had given it up in despair.! The 
country in the vicinity of Mostar is covered with orcliards, 
olive trees and vineyards. The town of Li\noor Illiuno 
is situated in the high districts, it is surrounded by a rani- 
j)art and a ditch, defer;ded by three castles, and commands 
tlie most important entrance into Bosnia ; kitllas or forts 
arc built at regular distances along the it)ads, which are 
very had,<5i independently of their natural disadvantages, 
they a!*e in many [)laces strewed with trees or obstructed 
by mounds; carabines are fired on e\(‘ry side at tbc ap- 
])roa('h of stranger^, a soi’t of salutation willj which they 
would willingly dispense; t!u‘ ''riirco-Bosman ganisons arc 
the most bai*barous tuiops in tlie pay of the Saltan. 

Bosnia is watered h\ a great many liNci’^; tlie most 
them flow tow ards tlie Save, and (U\ ide the eoiintiw into aciottM. 
number of narrow \ allies: the land, although not inuih as- 
sisted by art, foi* the inliahitants are indolent ami barbarous, 
l)i ()duces abundant crops ; the most fertile districts are 

t I'rp' ‘t I I 

w h !i h ^1 r I 'Ir- 


' I lu' OinM 1, i!u’ I \ .1 ! I'l I'lK’ Tiin.jN 1- I .'.’.I*',! il.t ! 

I'lit lilt* Ainm w ;i‘> p. ( 1' tl’l V .1 \\ It’s .’lu'tiu'r n\t‘i 1; 

i liiiM'lmu', t. 1 1 . ji. 7.U. 

j I Li(lu,i- Kh.iO.i, Kc nil, 'll, p. ITt', j-' n \\in.\ 
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ROOK those on the hunks of the Drinna, the Verbagna and Koro- 
xcix. vi(/a; the soil in Bosnia I’roper, Croatia and Kascia is al- 
most everywhere of a line (jiiality ; tlic vallies and the sides 
of tlie hills arc covered with a thick layer of vegetable 
mould, the land is lighter on the summits but not unfruit- 
ful.* Such arc the remarks of a French traveller, but they 
ha\c been modified by a German author who frequently 
visited the country, and concluded from his observations 
that the greater part of the land in Bosnia is better adapted 
V\'2:('tab!e for the rearing of cattle than tlic culture of corn. Thyme, 
rosemary and other aromatic plants cover the rocky sum- 
mits of the mountains ; cherries, plums, pears, quinces, 
nuts and walnuts grow in the northern part of the country; 
apricots, jieaches, figs and almonds are the productions rf 
the southern districts. The trees, though seldom cut, and 
ne\er gi aftcd, produce fruit of a good (juality; the pears 
and ajiplos in particular are remarkable for their size and 
agi'(‘eable taste. The grape seldom ai’rives at maturity in 
the mountainous distrii'ts, but it ripens in the country on 
the hanks of the Drinna. SlimrUxa or a sti'oiig drink 
made of plums, is taken by (Christians and 'J'urks as a sub- 
stitute for wine; and all the lauds in the neiglihourhood of 
the Milages are planted willi plum \ivvs. IVkines, a sweet 
juice ol lh(' (’onsistence of honey, is e\tra('ted IVoiii jiears. 

Tin- Ncgetaldes cultiNated in the gardmis are curumhers, 
gourds, red and white Inn-trave, beaus, onions and melon- 
gena ; cabbage is the chief article of food during winter; 
it is k(‘])t in casks in a state of lermentation. 'The dif- 
ferent kinds of (orn are wheat, maize and barley, the (juan- 
tity [iniduced exceeds greatly wliat is necessary for the 
con>^umplion of the people, and th(‘ surplus, of which the 
\ aln<‘ amounts nearly to is sold in Dalmatia and 

the Austrian states.f Oats arc cultivated in few* places 
tlii'oiighout Bosnia, lint niillt‘t is a V(‘ry common crop ; 
bread is made of it, and the inhabitants declare that it may 


*' ( I;, |.i IJij-'iir, |i, lO, 


t Dc'-fubK^, 1). \ 2 <\ 
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be kept longer tliaii any other grain ; it is said in sup- nooK 
port of tlieir opinion that din ing a great I'ainine, \\hi( h hap- xcix. 
pened in the year lln‘ \izier coinnianded th(‘, oflirers 

in the fortresses to distribute among the people, tlie pro- 
visions set apart for the garrisons ; a gr anary full of millet 
was discovered in tire sti’ong hold of nanialoiiLa, and, al- 
though it had been there forty-two }ears, it still retained its 
freshness and rrntr iti\ e rpialities. 

IJosnia Is, irr jrr'opnrtion to its sizi*, nror e populous tlian t^'orekti. 
the other ])rovinees in European Tirr-ki'y, but it might, if 
its cultivation were extended, siipjiort tliree or four times 
the nunrher of its irr'esent inhabitants, the r ic hest \allies or 
bills are only ('ulli\ated, the rest of the coirntry is covered 
with lofty f(ir*ests. The oak, the ash, tliC poplar*, the 

maple, the liornrhearn, the asjrerr and tire biiTli grow* "on 
the sides of the mountains ; the summits ar*e crowned with 
latTlres, firs and vews. A groat navy might be built of 
the timber* in tire for ests ; the late emperor of the French 
was awar'e of the advarrtages that might be deriv- 
ed from them ; by his directions, tools wer*e for'ged in the 
countr’v, and wor kmen were employed irr rotting a road by 
which the Freirch legions inigirt penetrate into lllyr*ia, and 
the Dosrrian oaks he ti’atrsportc‘d to tlie liarborrr*s orr tire 
Adr’iatic. The ric h nrc arlows and pastures arc grazed Animals, 
by mrmei’ons Irc’i’ds of oxerr ; tboagli not so lai*ge or 
so well shaped as those in Hiingaiw, they ai*c pi*obably of 
the same race. Ool for*ms an important article of ex- 
portation, the Hosnians are rrot iirdiftVierrt about tire breed 
of their sheep, wlrich ajrpear to be the same as the Hun- 
garian. 

Teal and w ild ducks fr eciuent the lakes arrd tire banks of 
river-s ; the most corirmori liesh water frsb ai*e trouts, pikes, 
carps and eels. 

^rirc beaver is sonretirnes seen in the islands on the Save, 
and all the rivers ai*e well stored with craviish. The ad- 
der is perlraps the only noxious reptile irr the countr'y. 

If ]^)si.iia wore well governed, its mines might become a Mines and 
fiourco of wcaltb ; it was probably at Slatnitza, a place on 

voii. VI. SIT 
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the road to Scopia, and six miles from Trannick, that the 
Romans worked their famous gold mines ; the excavations 
” still remain ; but so great is the superstition of the inhabit- 
ants that they never approach them. There are, acroid- 
ing to a tradition \Nhich in all probahilify is correct, gold 
mines on se\eral mountains near Zxornick and Varech, 
particles of native gold are rolled down the Rosna, the Ver- 
batch, the Drina and the Latchva ; but the Turks seldom 
suffer any to be collected; it is alleged as the/ motive of 
their conduct, that they do not wish to excite the avi- 
dity of the Christians. Many silver mines were worked in 
the time of tlie catholic kings before the arrival of the 
Turks, but all of them ha\c been long since neglected. 
The richest arc situated in the neighl)ourhood of Rama or 
Prezos, Foinitca and other towns or tillages, which on ac- 
count of their j)roductions are called Srebernn, Srehtmik and 
Srebernitxa. An ore containing (|uicksil\er is found ner 
the convent of Kresse\o; but the iron mines arc the most 
valuable of any in Bosnia, they have contributed most to 
the resources of the country, they arc the principal clian- 
iicl to which national industry is directed; two tiionsand 
men, a third ])art of whom are Christians, are constantly 
employed in these mines, which contain besides iron, arsenic 
and orpiment. A lead mine was discovered near Olovo 
between Kladain and ^'arccb. 

Altlioiigb salt is im|)orted into Bosnia, it may be obtain- 
ed in several districts ; there arc at least se\enty or eighty 
salt pits in the valley at Touzia-Velika, their diameter for 
tlic most part is about six feet, and water is generally found 
at the depth of four or five. The water is hoiled in large 
caldrons until it passes «)ir in vapour, and the sediment 
left is w hite salt of the best kind, a small (jnantity only is 
collecte<i, arni from its high price the use of it is exc lusively 
confined to the rich ; forty or fifty pits of the same sort have 
been dug in another valley about eight miles from the for- 
mer; the mines of rocksaltintbe neighbourhood of Tartcbin 
might be profitably worked^ but no labour has as yet been 
bestowed on them* 
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Tho climate of TJosnia is variable and modified by the book 
difTcrence in the height of difiereiit districts ; tho winters xcix. 
arc mild on the frnitfui plains near the banks of tiie Drina; 
the cold is severe in Croatia and the mountainous country ; 
the land in that ]iart of Ijosnia is during six months in 
the year covered witli snow to the de|)th of several feet; 
thb centigrade thermometer has been frequently observed 
between twelve and eighteen degrees below zero.* Tlic 
heat of summer is seldom oppressive, but in that season 
the northern districts arc ^\armcr than the southern. The 
forests on the mountains collect the clouds, and the wea- 
ther is often tempestuous between the beginning of June 
and tho 15th of August, hut the great rains during these 
months fertilize the ground ; the spring begins in the 
high counti*y about the end of April and continues till 
June, the heat of summer tlien commences and lasts to 
the beginning of September ; snow falls generally be- 
fore the end of the same month, and is not entirely dis- 
solved until the middle of May. Bosnia is on the whole 
a very healthy country, it is wvU supplied with water, the 
air is salubrious, and the marshes are almost exclusively 
confined to tlic banks of the Save. 

Many streams rise from the mountains, the stranger can- Springs and 
not ti’avel half a league in any direction without ci'ossing 
a rivulet ; they are seen on the hills at every hundred 
yards. This exti’eme profusion of nature is attended with 
inconvenience, the roads are in many places impassable in 
the middle of summer; the Turks, it is true, never attempt 
to clmngc the direction of the currents. Tlie Drina or 
the eastern boundary of the province, the Bosna, which 
waters the central districts and gives its name to the coun- 
try, and the Verhaz on the oast, arc navigable for boats of 
fifty tons burthen ; the Unna, which is to a considerable 
distance tiie boundary between Austrian and Tiirco-Bos- 
niau Croatia, cannot be navigated on account of its nuiue- 


• Desfois^s, p. 15. Pouquevillf, ii. 465, 471. 
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rous shallows; all these rivers discharge themselves into 
the Save. 

Tra\ellcrs have enumerated, in addition to (he principal 
towns in Bosnia, twenty-rour lortresses and nineteen Torts 
or castles, \Nhich were built in tlie middle ages.* Scnijc- 
VO or Ijosna-Striii is the capital oT the country ; its inha- 
bitants are almost independent, at all events the JhnjlcrOt’ij 
or vizier oT tlie province is only allowed to I'eside amongst 
them three days in the }e;\r; the Innises are adorned with 
gardens, on all sides are minarets, bastions and turrets; 
the whole is sui'icninded hv wi II -w (xnled hills watered by 
the ^VflmsJxa and other leeders of the Bosnn ; the popnla- 
tioji is not h'ss than di),(M)(^ v.,,nls, and a third part of the in- 
hahitants (dlhnv tlie rites nf the (ireek chnrc h. The forts 
in tlie high town or (irad are each 'Hanked hy four small 
turrets, and the walls, it is said, are twelve feet thick. It 
may be com Inded, from the extensive tra<!e in arms an* 
jewellery, and IVoin the iiumerons (aravans which pass 
to Coiistantinojile, that the inhabitants ar<‘> as industrious 
as any in tin* 'Jhnki-ih <lominions. Trawnii k lies to the 
west of the capital on the Laschwa, a feeder of the Bosna ; 
its ( itadel, whicli according to M. DesfosM s is of little im- 
portance, and according to M, Ihlnisier, almost impr<*gna- 
ble, is the residence of the vi/ier-pacli i or governor of the 
pnivince, on whom the Porte ronlers the vain title of vizier 
of Ilnngai’y ; his revenue, owing to his exorbitant exac- 
tions, amounts sometimes to L. 100,000; all the otlices en- 
joyed by the ancient courtiers exi'^t still in the court of the 
vizier, and under him are two pachas in part thus injidt- 
liujiif the one of Kuin, tlie other of Clissa in Jlalmatia; 
but the guardian in the west of the empire is changed every 
three years, and is often, before that period expires, de- 
prived of his dignities at the re(piest of the Bosnians. The 
towns of Vrandnnk and JlagLuij on the Bosua arc remark- 
able for their strong citadels. Jaicxaj] once a famous city 
on the basin of the Verbaz, and the ancient abode of the 

* Steever, Aichivcs il’Etlmograpliic, t. I. p. 120. 

t Th« naval city, literally the city of the o|;g. 
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Bosnian kin^s, lias fallon into cloray. Banialaka, a large 
and roinint'rci.il t'>\\n, is situated below it at the eonllnen(*e 
of the Bania; tin* bouses, iru hiding those in tbe citadel, arc 
not fewer tban 4200; tli(‘ garrison is rorn|)osed of GOOO 
men, tbe place is delended by three strong recioubts ; the 
numlier (d (Miristiaii families is about 1800. 

Jtihdcz, Abr/, and Dalneza^ three small fortresses on the 
Uuua, resisted in 1780 tlie united efforts of an Austrian 
army; and Bmbii* or tbe I’urkisb (iradisca on the Save, 
one of tbe strongest places in tbe country, was fortified in 
1774 by French engin(‘ei*s. ‘riie population of Zwornick, 
a town on tbe basin of tbe Drina, amounted at one time to 
14000 souls, at present it is less tban GOOO; tbe |>lace con- 
sists of a low’ and high town or *^r(ul ; altbongb tbe walls 
nd old towius arc all that leniain of tbe latter, tbe Ser- 
ians were unable to take it; A'isebegrad lies beyond it, 
there too the Servian invaders have been more tban once 
repulsed. 

Bosnia is admirably defended by nature; it could only 
be compiered in tbe w ay attempted by I’rince Eugene in 
1()97, or in otlier words, by bringing a powerful army from 
tbe Save on Bosnia-Serai, but it might be necessary at tbe 
same time to (x cupy lIer/go\ina, a disti’h t of wliicb tbe 
positions arc imperfectly known. It appears fi*om tbe 
memoir of an Austrian ollicer,* that tbe roads in tlie coun- 
try are bad ; catinon or artillery could only be transported 
on few of them; and tlie 'I'niks, in the event of an inva- 
sion, might convey the greater part of tbe provisions in 
Bosnia into tlieir strong-holds ; tiie \ izicr could easily raise 
80,000 tioops, thirty thousand of them miglit be sufKcient 
for the defence of the forts, and the remaining fifty tbousand 
might be emplo\ed in the campaign. Tbe Bosnian army 
was composed of Janizaries, JSeimens, SerdeniJeztiSf Spa/iis 
and Mp/iers. Tbe names of tbe Janizaries inscribed in (be 
difterent lists amounted to 78,000; all of them were armed 
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burgesses, and not more than sixfeen lliousand received 
pay. The Seimens are light anuetl infantry, ecpiipped and 
“ maintained at the expense of government. The Serdent jez- 
tis are troops hastily le\ied and ill <Iiseipline(l ; they main- 
tain themsehes hv pinmiering the countries in which they 
make war. I’he S])ahis in IJosnia and in the oilier 'rurkish 
dominions are horsemen, each of whom possesses a nef. 
The Nephers are light ca\alry, ( hielly employed in devas- 
tating the districts tlirougli wliicli they pass. The great 
dilliculty in the compiest of Bosnia must he attributed to its 
numerous jiasses and thick woods, its castles, kiilluH or 
forts, and aKo to the known courage of t!ie Bosnians when 
they combat in tlieir own land, and to the necessity of pro- 
tecting an immense frontier against the incursions and at- 
tacks of light-armed troops. 

The ri'oscont need not fear a Bosnian invasion, but it is 
menaced by dangers of a dillerciit kind ; the most of (he 
people arc de\oted to the Mn^suIman woi’ship, but they dif- 
fer wholly fi’om the Turks in their mannei's, habits and in- 
tercuts. BoMiia is a feudal nation, which from contingent 
CNcnts lias become tributary to the Ottoman empire. The 
thirty-.*»ix hereditary cajitains and the aijaus or deputies of 
the people in the towns, e\<*r( i^e a power founded on cus- 
tom and opinion, hut which is ampl> sullicimit to halauco 
tlie power of the Nizier, parlias ami ridjals or governors ap- 
pointed by the Porte; the whole proNimc! is more indejiend- 
ent of Tui'key than Hungary is of Austria. If the people 
complain against llioir rulers, the pac has arc (lepri\ed of 
thc'ir clignitjc‘s ; and the ajiplication of tlie revemue to the 
military defence of llie country is one aihantagc^, which the 
Bosnians derived from their ilclelity during the insnna ctiou 
in Scr\ ia. The Bosnian language, a dialect of the Servian, 
is generally .spoken ; the Turks seldom think of acquii ing 
it, and are considered strangers. lh)lygam> is almost un- 
known in Bosnia, both sexes enjoy the pri\ilege of choosing 
their companions for life; an unmarried vvoman appears 
without a veil, I’espect is shown to the mother of a family. 
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and all tlicsc customs distinguish the people from tlic inlia- book 
bitants of eastern countries. "J'he Bosnians are said to he xcix. 
injidrls hy the Mussulmans of Constantinople; th(‘y are de- 
scended from the warriors of a northern race, and are not 
as yet sullied hy eftVminate \ices, hy Acnality or corrup- 
tion ; their harharisin must he imputed to an intellectual 
scjfaration from the l est of Kurope; if they were enligljten- 
cd, if the Christian redigion were preaclicd in its gospel 
purity amongst them, tiiey might soon become an independ- 
ent nation. 

It is unfair to blame the inhabitants of the province for iieiigir 
their atiachment to Mahometanism; tlieir Christian neigli- 
bours are the memhers of a corrupt church, those of the 
Greek persuasif)u on the Drina and the Saxe, tlH)se of the 
Catholic on tlie Verhaz from Jaicza to Banialouka, and on 
the frontier of Ilerzgoxina, are infected with the supersti- 
tion, ignorance and prevailing errors of tlie middle ages; 
their ancestoi’s adopted the declared heresy of the Fater- 
nians ; tlieir present oe.>cendants, the slaves of a degenerate 
priesthood, excite the conti'iniit of the Mahometan Bosnians. 

The position of the Catholic villages marks the unfortunate 
division in the ancient kingdom between the eastern and 
western clmrrlies; the one was sujjported hy the Croatian 
spear, the other liy the Scrx ian sword. It may be doubled 
if the I'uiks witli all tiieir barbarity could unite them; the 
priests thunder in tlie present day their anathemas against 
cacli other. 

The j>art of Bosnia which has been mentioned is well othei ' 
known; the other districts beyond the Drina arc seldom 
visited, but some X aluahle iidormation has been lately ob- 
tained from the itineraries of French tra\ellei s. rodrinna 
and the government of Obrach arc situated in that (juarter 
of the pf ox inre ; those districts are either incorrectly mark- 
ed or omitted in the maps {mhlished at a later period than 
those of Coronelli. Tlie Drina, the AVhile Drina, and the 
Zem rise probably at no great distance from one another in 
Chemerno mountains, which must not be confounded 
b* the range of the same name in Servia. The town of 
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Fotsrliia lies in the same part of the ronntry; Hadsi-Klial- 
faii inakt's its pifpiilation amount to I (),()()() sonis, and eon- 
" siders it an aj)p(*iidagi‘ of III rzi^ox ina : linsehiani^ believes 
that it is go\ei'ned by tlie Sangiae of Obrach ; some of the 
difterent writers wlio mention it, place it o»i the White 
Drina, others on the Morat a, and others on the Zein ; 
lastly, in the same district is situated the church attacd»(‘cl 
to the convent of Milose\a. and in it are deposited tlie ashes 
of Saint Saba, the first bi^liop of Ser\ia; hence the name 
of vSt. Saba wliicli is applied to the whole of Ili'i'/govina. 

We follow* in conntiies imperfectly kmuMi, the itinerary 
of lh)U(jue\ i lie from ll«»snia to Mai'edotiia, and ari*i\e at 
iVo\i-Uazar or, according to its 'rnrkish name, Jeni-Bazar, 
a pojmlons town, of wliich tlie Sangiai' is goiernor ol Kas- 
cia, a depemlenco of Bosnia, but \ery dilfinent from that 
pr(»^ince in its climate and productions; although its eleva- 
tion aho\e the le\el of the sea is considerable, it}ields 
strong wine; the o\ is not seen, but the buffalo is ommom 
It is not as >et determined whether these (hanges are occa- 
sioned by more southern latitudes or by an extensi\c open- 
ing in the mountainous chains. I’he inhabitants are of 
Seiwian oiigin, the greater number are members of tlie 
(ircek church. The mdghhourliood of No\i- Bazar is \isit- 
ed on account of its tliermal springs, whii h ar(‘ of the same 
kind as tliose scattered Ihiougiiout tiie range of llemus and 
Scardus. 

It is probable, from the accounts whii h dilfi*rent authors 
have given of *Ser\ia, that it rc'^embli'S J5osnia ; hut the 
hills on the south an* hounded liy open and more tmnpm'ate 
plains. The mountains in the middle of the province, 
CzemcniOf SclicLiana^ and Aopou/icg form ajipai’ently a 
\er> elevated grouj). Two large plains me(‘t near Krns- 
chevaez, tlie one extending in an easterly direction from 
^issa, the other westwards from L'ssilza; they are situat- 
ed to tlie north of tlie range or boundary of the moun- 
tainous districts in Upper Hc iw ia : the iirst is watered by 
the eastern Morava, which /lows lioin the ha.se of Mount 
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Scomius, and winds round a country little known and tLc rook 
lofty ridge in the soutli. The western Morava passes xcix. 
through the other valley, hut that river is not so great as 
the eastern, and it receives its principal streams from the 
Ibar, which descends from the same ridge or rather from 
the plain of Cossova. The two Moravas after their union 
turn to the north and traverse the chain of Kaplan in 
Lower Servia, at its base is situated the ancient bannat of 
Mazovia. 

Part of the chain which stretches across all the country 
to the south-west of the Tiniok, derives its name from the 
Uayduks or banditti, who perhaps still inhabit its arid sum- 
mits and numerous caverns; the same mountains confine 
the channel of the Danube. The silver mines near Nova- Produc- 
Bcrda, and the iron mines near Saphina are better known 
but gold mines were worked in that part of the country by 
the Homans, and travellers assure us that it abounds in salt. 

The vast forests are chiefly composed of pines and oaks, the 
wild beasts that frequent them are the bear, the lynx and 
the wolf; the natives hunt the chamois or the gaiza on the 
high mountains. Vineyards descend from the woods, they 
were first jilanted by the Emperor Probus, the wine pro- 
duced from them is superior in strength and flavour to any 
in Wallachia.* I’he inhabitants are wretched agricultu- 
rists, but wheat, maize and millet amply repay the labours 
of the husbandman. Tobacco, lint and hemp are exported 
every year; the fruits of the south are rarely seen, but 
whole districts are covered with apple, pear and cherry 
trees. The Servians arc a strong and active race of men ; ^^^habi- 
in their national songs arc recorded their victories over the 
Mussulmans, the miracles of St. Saba and St. Andrew, the 
adventures of IVincc Mark, and many Bosnian, Servian 
and Alhaniaii ti'aditions their dialect is perhajis the 
purest and most harmonious of any connected with the 


* Ka\ncnsky, PvUetcbc. twic \v’ MiiUlai i Serhii. Moskwa, liilO. Kuiiup. 
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Slavonic. The people arc of tlie Greek church, they ac- 
knowledge, as their spiritual head, a dignitary, who is sup- 
’ posed to reside at IVcIi or Tekia in an unknown district of 
Upper Albania;* but we are informed by tlic best authori- 
ties, that tlic intlividuiil is the archbishop of Semendria and 
primate of Servia. More civili/ed and industrious than 
the Bosnians, the Ser\ians are not less renow ned for tH'eir 
courage; they liave recently obtained under the command 
of Czermi-George, important privileges whidi are now 
confirmed in a treaty guaranteed by liiissia. The 'rurks, 
who arc not connected witli government, arc rarely per- 
mitted to settle in the country, the fortresses only arc de- 
fended by Ottoman garrisons ; in short, the Servians, 
though tributary to the Mussulmans, arc governed by their 
ow n laws ; they as well as the liosnians and Albanians 
might easily free themselves from the yoke of a feeble em- 
pire. The Servians may he considered a simple, not a 
barbarous people ; the most of them can w rite, their lan- 
guage is nearly the same as the Russian, and many young 
men arc sent to study in the Russian universities. The 
Servian senate regulates the administration of Justice, pre- 
sides over tlic police, and extends its jurisdictitin in the 
ecclesiastical courts. Tlic nation jiays a lixed tribute, and 
furnishes in tlie event of war, a lorcc of 1^2, 000 men to the 
Porte, 

Belgrade j is faiimus in the annals of war, taken and re- 
taken by the Austrians and the Turks, the crescent still 
floats on its I'amparls, but it ought to have remained in the 
possession ol’ the brave Servians, who took it during an in- 
surrection. Tlie fortress commands from the .summit of a 
rock t!ic lown of neater w'hi( h is encompassrd with walls 
and extends along the Danube, the tonoi of the Jtiutxes or 
Servians on the Save, and a great part of the suburbs; 
the wlioJe is pcojilcd by .30,000 inliabitants, and amongst 
them arc n(‘ai*Iy as many Armenians as Jews, who are 
attracted to the place by the expectation of gain; it is 
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the principal mart between Germany and Hungary on one boor 
side, and Constantinople and Salonica on tlie other. Se- xcix. 

incndriya or as it is vulgarly called, Smedrcno, but more 

correctly Scnt-Andriya or St. .Andrews, is the capital of 
Servia; its population does not exceed 10 or 12,000 souls. 

Sabacz and Ilassan-Palanka are two Turkish fortresses 
situated on an island in the Danube near the north-east 
extremity of the province. The same river, a short way 
above the important fortress of Orsova, flows between steep 
rocks, and its waters rush in foaming eddies near the pass 
of Demir-Kapi ; at no great distance below it, the remains 
of columns and arches, which are still seen on the banks ofMonu- 
the Danube, mark the site of Trajan’s famous bridge ; 
Hadrian envious of his great predecessor, is accused by 
historians of having destroyed the work, but it is doubtful 
if it was ever finished in the way it is represented on 
Trajan’s pillar.^' A traveller has discovered many re- 
markable ruins on Mount Haloga or Havalla, about tw^o 
German or nearly seven P^nglish miles to the south of 
llclgradc ; the ruins, it is supposed, arc the remains of 
a Gothic town, the name of the place renders that opinion 
probable, but it inquires to be confirmed by additional 
evidence. 

The towns towards the interior are Kruchevaez or the 
Turkish Jlladja-JIissar, it is the most central city in the nor. 
province, its fine castle w as formerly the residence of the 
Servian kings ; Ussitza lies to the west of the last town, it 
is a place of some trade, and contains about fiOOO inliabit- 
ants ; the vast orchards in the \icinity arc productive, 
and the Turkish geographer considers the position of the 
tow n not unlike that of Mecca ;[ to the east is situated the 
fortress of >iissa, the birth-place of C'onstantine the Great; 
it was embellished and adorned by that emperor, but no 
trace of its magnificence is left ; its low houses or cottages 
are built of clay and covered w ith shingles, 'i'he towns 
on the higher banks of the eastern Morava and its fecdcis 


. * Manncit, KNptihlion dc Ti.ijan, Annul, tic? Voup;^"*, \\l. 
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xoix. cQpia 19 not wholly destroyed, the site of Kratowo, the 
ancient burying place of the Servian kings, cannot bo de- 
termined, its name ought probably to be written Kralowa, 
or the royal city, Nova-Berda is built near valuable 
mines, but the neighbouring country is the retreat of ban- 
dits. M. Poiiqueville, on his return from Novi-Ba^ar, 
passed through the southern extremities of tlie province ; 
he found tlie country in a state of complete anarchy, the 
roads were infested with robbers, fires blazed from the 
forests 5 the same traveller was not j)ermittcd to remain 
long at Pristina or Guistendel, the supposed birth-place 
Tomb of of Justinian. He visited not without danger the famous 

Amuratlil. , . , , . 

plain known by the difiercnt names of Merles, Cossovo- 
Poli and Rigomezo, where in the year 1389, tlie sultan 
Amurath 1. was slain by a Bosnian noble in an obstinate 
battle against the united armies of Servia, Bosnia and 
Bulgaria. A mausoleum was erected by the victorious sol- 
diers in memory of their king ; lamps arc rontinually burn- 
ed in it, they arc guarded by a number of dervises. The 
Bosnian was put to death, a stone has been placed over his 
grave, wiiicii is still revered by his countrymen. Fifty 
years afterwards, Amurath II. routed in tlic same jdace a 
Hungarian army ; tlie fate of empires may be again decided 
on these memorable plains. 

Proto-sia- It has oftcn been a matter of wonder how the Slavo- 
voijians. vvom out by so many destructive wars, could have 

peopled all Illyria with their numerous hordes ; the Ser- 
vians and Bosnians, it is thought, found and mingled with 
an ancient nation of the same origin as themselves on their 
arrival in the country during the sixth century. Dolce 
in«iintains boldly that Illyria was the native country of the 
people whose colonists now occupy the whole of Poland 
and Russia ; his arguments were too hastily rejected by 
the celebrated Adelung.* The Albanians are the descend- 
ants of the Illyrians, other nations existed perhaps in the 
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earliest historical age near tlic Tliracians and Illyrians, 
their names indicate some sort of connexion between them 
and tlie Slavonic tribes, they may therefore be denominated 
the Proto-Slavonians. 

The Henetes arc supposed to be homonymous with the Proio-Sia- 
Venctes, they have been mentioned since the dawn of his-J"l!om 
tory, but the information obtained in later times is imper- 
feet and doubtful. No conclusion can be formed from the 
names of Slavonic origin in Paphlagonia, the age in which 
they were introduced is unknown; but the history of the 
Thracians may guide us in the inquiry, tlieir country was 
undoubtedly the abode of a numerous race, that spoke a 
different language from tiic Phrygians, Hellenes and Illy- 
rians, but they were connected with all these nations. It has 
been supposed that the Thracians were Medes, because their 
country has been called Zend, that they were Celts, because 
hria means a town and sometimes a bridge, that they were 
Germans, because perga signifies a mountainous tract. 

Vague hypotheses have been raised on these absurd data; a 
faint resemblance may be traced not only between the Thra- 
cians, but every ancient people and different nations ; it ap- 
pears however from various indications that the Slavonians 
were related to many tribes in Thrace, to the Transi on the 
Travus,=^ their neighbours the Cicones,f the Krobizi on 
Mount Heinus4 the Hessi on Orbelus and at a later period 
in llessarabia,$ the Dolonces in the \ allies of Rhodope,;; and 
many others. It may be added that the Stryinon has ah\ aj s 
retained a Slavonic name,51 *'mny other terms of the same 
kind might be discovered in the maps of ancient and classical 

* From trnra, jin'snirc or grass, hence trawnik in Ho^ina, and itave in 
Wagi ia. 

t Cicones, tlie traiwjuil or peaccl'nl, fioin Cicouchny. 

X From Krowi/y a iuMl-lu’r<i. 

^ Jhes, a devil or wicked iimn, Ihezeyi to iiin. 'i'iic l>ic»i«j in Saiinatia and 
ill the Hiec/iad mountains. 

II Do/iud, a valley. 

^1 In-Polish, Stieuemin or Sirumien ; in Uulgarian ttiuma. 
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iTooK Greece.* The lake of Cirknitz was called Lugcus at the 
xcix. it is fjpst mentioned in history ; now that word is the 
^ ^ same as t!ie Luka or Ln^ in the Slavonic dialects ; the coun- 
Toni.iiKs ill try near its banks is \h i^i'led by the Carni, whose Slavo-Ro- 
Pannonia. name has existed for ages ; the same remark may be 

applied to the Save, the Dravc, the Knlpa and the Piave, 
mounts Ocra, ICaronankes and several towms. The ' Pa- 
nonii were, as their name indicates, the lordsf or powerful 
men of Croatia and Slavonia, who drank strong beer;]; the 
Mazo\ias on tlie Vistula and the Danube have been call- 
ed from the Mazoei or one of their tribes. It is probable 
from so many Slavonic terms in the countries to the north 
of the gulf of Venice, that the Veneti were originally a 
Slavonian tribe ; if that opinion be adopted, it may enabb? 
us to account for their commercial relations with the Ve- 
nedi and ^Ksty, or sellers of amber. It is dillicult to sup- 
pose how they could ha\e so easily crossed the continent, 
liad they not found a number of tribes of the same origin, 
and who spoke the same language as themselves. 

We do not mean to ailirin that the Proto-Slavonians 
scattered in Tlirace, Illyria and Pannonia, were not dis- 
tinguislied by their manners, customs and language from 
the \ enedi, Cjgiit Vindili, Karj)i and other nortlieioi Sla- 
vonic states. I'hey might have differed from them as 
mucli as tiie Pelasghi differed from the Hellenes, the 
Eti’Ur>eaJH from the. Latins, and the Romans in the time 
of Romuliis from those in the age of Aiigustus ; they 
inigiit haM- Ii\ed junong the 'Thracian nations, or mixed 
witii the Illvrian Romans, or been oppiessed by the power- 
ful (’clti(' l.ui (!(‘s ; hut tlie existence of the Proto-Slavonians 
both in tiie countries watered by the Save and the l)ia\e, 
and in tiiose near the Strymoii and the llehrus, is a fact of 
which history affords abundant evidence. 


* V'ilt. t II!. 1 in 'i lic — rily ; ilir- j.il c Xizeros in Ac.i i iVr. 
i I*. I I, .1 Lord ; jiiiir.vy, tli.it wti.rii to a I.nril. 

J ''.vSny n . j iK.iii Z.ijii.iiii, a Sl.i’.nuic uord, Sci- I Iicrun. ( 'oiiiiHL'iit. in L .i i, 
c. xix. Amni. M arccll. xwt. 8 . 
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The Jlyperhoreans who remained faithful to the Pelasgic book 
and Hellenic worship, formed probably part of those tribes ; xcix. 
from their country several Greek divinities, among others 
Opom, found their way into the Olympus of the ends ; 
they adored lacchus or Bacchus under the title of lako-Bog 
or God of tlic dead;* the same divinity was known to the 
ancient Italians by the name of Vragus.j Tlie resemblance 
in the manners, customs and mythology of the Italian and 
Hellenic states on the one side, and the Slavonic and Illy- 
rian on the other might, if carefully cxami»icd, throw addi- 
tional light on tlie primitive history of Europe; hut little 
valuable information could he gained on that important 
brancli of comparative geography without much labour, pa- 
tience and research. 

The Homan emperors induced the Slavines or Slaves to Arrival of 
rcpcople Illyria during the incursions of the conquering 
Goths and devastating Huns; the Byzantine historians re- 
corded their names and exploits. The Scj'hi or Serbli mi- 
grated from the Great or White Servia, one or other, but 
which of the two it is didlcult to determine the country is 
supposed to be the present Galicia. The people were di- 
vided into the lied and White Serbia they rc*mained for sonje 
time in ^lacedonia, where the town of Servitza is still a 
monument of their invasion, and settled afterwards on the 
banks of the Morava and the Drina. Some of them how- 
ever did not remove from Macedonia, and their flourishing, 
rich and warlike state braved all the power of Byzantium. 

One of their colonies advanced into the Pelojmnnesus, and 
was in time confounded v.ith the ancient inhabitants. The^,^ 
lied Servians not only occupied the whole of SerNia, of * 
wliich a part was called Uascia, hut founded in Dalmatia 
the ducijy or xupania of Zacholmia, t!ie petty states ofTer- 
hun and Narenta, and the town of Dioclea, the birth place 

•* Si c Doll i, ill' .v ll’\nt.\' \ 1 1 'no'. 

i V'l'.'ni^, |). 11.1. “Ouintj lin imujs, lit \ < j « m-, ,i!M'niJi> ilii iiJui 

V'l.iiMim.” f Sl.uo-Illyiiaii ; n!t in i:. i'onvh; vaaiti^ to 

ill 111 Alii. l[. Mil. 

t lU'il \)ion«)uiu 1 <l M'li l)v llic l>y7.antiucs, it nuiy biguiJy //if//, uliite, or 
^rcat. 
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xcix. palaces, which have been since overwhelmed in the marshy 
waters of the lake Ltgnesfer. The White Servians pos- 
sessed the whole of Bosnia to the banks of the Verbaz, and 
divided it into small principalities and republics, that were 
oppressed at difterent periods by the Bulgarian and Hun- 
garian kings. Bosnia from being a Servian Zupania be- 
t'ioatian caiuc a Hungarian province; and the bannat of Mazovia 
iiu.iMoiib. formed in tlie north of Servia by the nionarchs of Hun- 
gary. While the Servians were scattered in the interior of 
Illyria, a number of Polish-Slavonians migrated from the 
great Chrobatia on the Carpathian mountains, and placed 
tlienischcs at tim head of the ancient population of Panno- 
nia; strengtliened by the assistance of the inhabitants, thej 
coiKpiered the western part of Dalmatia and the countries 
to the west of the Verbaz. Tlie Croatians or llorwaths 
wore of a diflercnt tribe, and spoke a dilferent language, 
they embraced the Latin, the Ser\ians adhered to the Greek 
church. The Croatians, from their coi'mexion with the 
west, retained all the chivalry and harbai'ism in the feudal 
laws and customs; the Seiwians on the Haliacmon and the 
Danuhe were like the liussians, brave and industrious; 
both were addicted to similar superstitions, wliicli they did 
not wlicdly lay aside after their admission of Christianity; 
like brothers born in different climates, they met in the 
ancient and long-forgotten countries of their forefathers. 
Ci.nch.s on. "Huis two (listifict invasions, the one of the western, the 
other of the oastei n Slavonians, were made by the children 
of the P^oto-Sla^ onic tribes. The descendants of these in- 
art' the Slav o-llly rians or the Sla\onic nations <in 
the sr)uil» of the Damihe; their po|)uIation in the Austrian, 
Hungarian and Ottoman lerritoiies, amounts to nearly 
4, 000,000 of strong, acli\e and bra\c men, naturally intel- 
ligent, and well fitted to make |)rogiess in the arts of peace 
aiul war. Is the example of Stephen Dusciaii likely to be 
followed, who, with such men, [)roclaimed himself emperor 
of the Homans, and marched against Constantinople at tho 
head of 80,000 W'arriors ? 
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The savage nations on the banks of the Oliio chose a book 
vast plain for their field of battle^ its trees were levelled c. 
with the ground ; he who tilled it w^as punished with death; 
it was stained with the blood of contending tribes ; but in 
the revolution of ages its destiny has been changed, the 
savages were conquered by a new race, and a thousand 
flourisliing Aillagcs arc now scattered tlironghout ti»e fertile 
Kentucky and the Jield of death. The countries on the 
banks of the majestic Danube near its entrance into the 
Black Sea, might for many ages have been compared to 
Kentucky ; the llowery plains and woody hills of Moldavia, 
Wallachia and Bulgaria have for time immemorial been a 
high road and field of battle for all the barbarians who mi- 
grated from Asia into Europe. The light Sarmatian horse- 
men fought against the heavy Roman legions, and the Hun, 
more brutal than the Sarmatian, pursued the scattered 
Goths. Many other people established an ephemeral em- 
pire; the Bulgarians only retained their possessions, but at 
the ju'icc of their liberty ; the Dsinaiili 'rurks displayed 
their victorious banners, the white Polish eagle fled before 
them, but for the last half century, the vi( tors have been 
threatened by Russia. 

VOL. VI. 
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c* subjects or rather the slaves of so many masters still inha- 
^ bit these countries, and drag out a precarious and wretched 

existence. 

The Bui^a. The Bulgai ians or Vnnli'avinns arc an ancient Turkish 

riar.s, their i i i- .1 . 11 

origin .uul **** lartar nation, wIikIi in tlie hnirth century was settled 
migrations, on the Wolga ; the ruins of their former capital may still 
be seen in the neighhonriiootl of Casan. 'I'hev removed 
afterwards to the countries between the Don and the Bog, 
and called tliei** new territories the Second Bulgaria. They 
passed tlie Danube in vi39, made tlicnisehes masters of the 
coasts on the Black Sea as far as Mount Ilemns, subdued 
seven Slavonic tribes in brs, and formed the kingdom of 
Black Bulgaria, the capital of which was Bitsllilaba or 
Perejushiw’. The Slavonians that submitted to them were 
those of Severia on the Sein and l!ie Desna. More mimc- 
rous than their masters, their language in time prevailed, 
it was, as the name of the capital indicates,* connected 
with the dialects spoken by the Antes or Russians. The 
Bulgarians penelrated into Thrace, Macedonia and Thes- 
saly ; one of their hordes settled in the duchy of Benevento, 
and a fugitive band of the same people were destroyed in 
Carinthiii. Hieir wars with the Greek empire were very 
sanguinary, whole provinces were changed into deserts or, 
as they were then called, Bulgarian forests; it is true their 
example was imitated by the Greeks, who in one day put 
out tlje eyes of fifteen timusand Bulgarian prisoners. The 
kingdom or empire of tho Bulgarians whit h extended its 
sway in 1010, over Macedonia, Albania and Servia, was 
destroyed by the emperor Basil the II., and the dispersed 
tribes found refuge in Turkey in 1185. The Wallachians 
or rather Kutzti-Wallacliians on the soutli of the Danube, 
and the Bulgarians who remained in Black Bulgaria, plan- 
ned a revolt and founded the Wallachian and Bulgarian 


Tin; I’nle u I 111 II ‘■''Di-'! liCin ' i-islnw in tlif ;m)vci n* 
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kingdoiDi wliicli became sometimes the ally and at other book 
times the vassal of the Byzantine empire; it was finally c. 

conquered by the Ottomans about the middle of the four- 

teenth century. 

The Bulgarians, accustomed to the labours and occupa- 
tions of a country life, are now an industrious, quiet and 
hospitable people ; the greater number are members of the 
Greek church and under the superintendence of different 
patriarchs. Their Slavonic dialect differs little from the 
Servian, but several Tartar words have been introduced by 
such of them as still adhere to Mahometanism.* Bulgaria Prof^iic- 
is a couritiy highly favoured by nature; the cold is some- 
times as severe as in Servia, but it is sheltered on the north 
by its heiglits, and the common temperature is sufficiently 
mild to ensure the cultivation of the vine, corn, tobacco and 
various fruits. The banks of the Danube on the Bulgarian 
side arc not so marshy as in Wallachia, and the fertile pas- 
tures on the sides of the mountains are covered with herds 
of oxen and flocks of sliec]). Many horses are bred in the 
same districts, the Tartar iiordes eat the flesh of tliese ani- 
mals. The appearance of the extensive forests is varied by 
different trees, the beech, the pine and the oak. A number 
of thermal springs flow from the heights, those on Mount 
Suha are sulphureous and of a red colour, a warm fountain 
on the frontier of Servia near the sources of the Nissava, 
rises in the form of a pillar about the thickness of a man’s 
arm ; a cold and crystal spring issues from the foot of the 
same hill, the water in both is medicinal. f 

* See the trcuol*; ol’ Iiosro\ ich and Kenners, 

I \ fine liehci iption iti Homer, may l»e applied lo these 

^^•\l by Seam.inder's donble soiiire liu \ I’ovm *, 

Wlu'ie tno lam’d fnnntain^; the paiied ^roun !, 

M’his hot lliioiiiili '«eou:lnn": » 1 It** is seen lo rl^e, 

With e\hal:ilions st.ennnnL; l the skies ; 

That the meen hank heal oVilhns.s, 

lake erjstal clear, and cohl . wintci '•nows. 

Kaeh gushiii» lounl a inaible 'stun hlls. 

Whose polisliM bed receises ibe lalling iiIN: 

Wbeie Trojan dames (ere >cl alaimcd by Hieece,) 

Washed their fail garments in the day? of pence. Iliad, bi»ok 22d, 
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is the chief town in the country ; situated on the road 
."j;” j between Belgrade and Constantinople, it communicates 
iem.irkabio uith Scrrcs and Salonica; its trade is extensive. The 
place*. river Isker winds in the valley, and one of its branches 
waters the numerous gardens and orchards in the town ; iif\ 
population has been vaguely estimated at 50,000 souls ; the 
Btyltrhcij of Romelia generally resides at Sophia. Tirnovo, 
formerly the residence of the last Bulgarian kings, and at 
present of a metropolitan who is entitled the primate and 
patriarch of Bulgaria, is built on a bill and surrounded with 
gardens on the banks of the lantra. Svelhrhora or the 
holy mountain rises on the south-east of the town ; its 
forests are held sacred, and according to ancient traditions 
it is dangerous to cut them down, the fountains are cooled 
by their sliadc, and the flocks sheltered from the sun*s heat.* 
Schuuina, a Turkish and military town, is sittiaied in the 
mountainous districts, it was tlicre that the Ottoman armies 
against the Austrians used to meet; a magnificent tomb is 
erected in the same jdace in honour of llassan-Bacha, whose 
bravery saved the tottering empire in the wars against 
Catharine tlie Second. f Tlie towns on the hanks of the 
Danube in tlie direction from west to east are Widiii, per- 
haps the most important fortress in Turkey, Xicopoli, an 
open town with a strong castle, SiJistria, a commercial and 
a walled city, Uusrek or Rusezuk, which is well fortified 
and peopled by inhahitants, many of them are em- 

ployed in manuracturing wool, muslin, and in dressing 
Morocco leather. 

Dobiui- The country that extends from Schumna and Silistria, 
between the Danube and the Black Sea, is ( ailed Jhbrud- 
scha; it is I'overed with many bills, and intersected by 
(he lake Ramsiri and some others : it is ill wooded, but 
abounds in excellent pastures, and the small horses that 
feed on them are highly prized in Turkey ; their pace is 

• p. U*. 

( ' I! tnf woik of H-nlgi-Rlialfn, p .■?7. 
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steady and uniform, and it is said that they seldom stum- book 
hie, Babadaghi, tl»o station at which tlie Ottoman armies 

met in their wars against the Russians, Varna, a port on 

tlie Black Sea, and Isakdchi on the Danube, are the places 
most worthy of notice in the country. Amurath the Great 
. j^roved at the battle of Varna in 1444, the superiority of the 
Ottoman arms, and completed the conquest of European 
Turkey. Mr. Hammer has tried in vain to discover 
Tomisvar, which is supposed to be near the site of the 
ancient Tomi, a place rendered illustrious by the exile 
of Ovid. The Tartars in Dobrudscha arc divided into 
two hordes, (the Orak and the Orumbet) they practice re- 
ligiously the duties of hospitality prescribed in the Koran. 

If a stranger enters any of their villages, it is not uncom- 
mon for the most respectable inhabitants to dispute about 
the honour of receiving him, and it is customary to enter- 
tain him gratuitously during three days. The people have 
plenty of poultry, milk and honey. 

Wallachia is situated on the other side of the Danube ;iVaiiaciiin, 
it may be shown from the language of the Getse and Da- Ihe^Waiia- 
cians, the most ancient people in these countries, that they 
were in all probability connected with the Slavonic tribes 
or the Carpi, Lygii and Venedi, who inhabited from time 
immemorial the Carpathian mountains and the plains on 
the Vistula ; almost all the names in the ancient geography 
of Dacia end in ava, a Polish termination ; many of them 
may be explained by different words in the Slavonic dialects ; 
and as the Wallacliian language is chiefly composed of 
Slavonic and Latin, it may be inferred from these two facts 
that the Wallachians arc the descendants of the ancient 
Getaj or Dacians, who mingled with tlic numerous Roman 
colonies sent by the Emperor Trajan to the new province. 

The other tribes that settled in M'allachia and Moldavia 
left but few traces of their language and customs. Such is 
the conclusion at which historians have arrived ; but wc 
might enter into researches relative, to the. identity or dif- 
ference between the Get® and Dacians, their total or par- 
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tial migrations, tlic duration of different geographical no- 
menclatures, the nature of the Wallachian dialects, and 
the local position of different tribes in the Wallachian na- 
tion. The same people exist not only in Transylvania and 
the north-west of Hungary, but in Pindus and Scardus, 
perhaps in Dalmatia, Rhodope and Hemus. It has been 
asked, since the people occupied so many countries, if the 
formation of the Daco-Latin can be attributed only to the 
Roman colonies. What reason can be assigned why the 
primitive languages of the Trikalles, the Dardani and 
Thracians had not, like the Albanian, some resemblance 
to the ancient Italic dialects, and particularly the Uomana 
rustica^ the source of many modern tongues ? It is diffi- 
cult to imagine any other way by which a Roman dialect 
could extend to Mesia and Dacia, or prevail among all the 
])astoral tribes in the central mountains of Turkey. The 
analogy betN>cen the Wallachian and Albanian may be ac- 
counted for by this hypotliesis ; hut it might be necessary 
to compare all the Wallachian dialects with all tlic varieties 
of the Albanian, in order to determine in what the analogy 
consists. Other difficulties might arise from the distinction 
which Strabo established between the Get.T and Dacians, 
and from the total migration of the last peo|)le, who retreated 
beyond the Carpathian mountains after their war against 
Trajan. It is not easy to explain in the ancient Daco- 
Getic, the names of men, plants or Getic divinities, be- 
cause sucli nafrics have no connexion with the modern lan- 
guage; blit tlicse (Iiffi<'nltic.s may jierliaps he removed by 
the supposition, that the (ietie were not long dominant in 
that pait of Kurope, that their i)ower was traji.Mnittcd to 
the Daki, who did not make up all the population of the 
country. Ancient history affords us many examples of 
the preponderance of one tribe over a number of others 
sometimes very different ; little attention has been paid to 
such examples, incorrect inferences ha^e often been de- 
duced from them. Who were the (ietjc ? it is said. 
Herodotus tells us they were Thracians ; such at least 
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was tlio information lie obtained by travelling amongst book 
them, and by examining their country. But the Thra- 

ciaiis, it is urged, inhabited part of Asia. Although the 

Asiatic languages furnished us with an explanation of 
ythe names of the divinity Gebeleisis, (the power that 
'presides over high places,) and of the Getse, (tlie keepers 
of herds and flocks,) altiiough the five prayers and the seven 
choristers in the Dacian superstition may have been borrow- 
ed from similar customs among the star worshippers in the 
cast, although Ikikia a temple in Cappadocia was dedicat- 
ed to Dagon or Jupiter; every hypothesis formed from such 
data must be as iniprobahlc as the one, according to which 
tlie Dai, Persians or Scythians came from the Caspian Sea 
to found a IJaghistan in Europe,* or the other in uhicli the 
original country of tlie Gctie is placed in tlie centre of Chi- 
na.f It may be proved that the modern Wallachian is form- 
ed like the French, Italian and Spanish, and is comparable 
in point of harmony and richness to any that arc derived 
from the Latin. t The Wallachians call themselves 
mouni or Homans; their right to do so may have been lachians. 
founded on the edict of Caracalla, by which all the inha- 
bitants in the empire could claim the title of Homan citi- 
zens; but it is certain that the Turks, Bulgarians and 
Albanians have applied the term Vlacli or as it is pro- 
nounced VcUich to their neighbours in ^Vallachia. Au- 
thors have wasted much time in attempting to deri\e that 
word from Asiatic languages ; the Polish word Flach sig- 
nifies an Italian or a Homan, and is pronounced as if it 

** Stralih nbcii; mainlains tliat h) iu»ihc'-is iii lu> JVoi.i luul Ori-Kaiopa, 
p. 32\]. 

1 Du (u)igncs. Hist, (lus Huns, t. I. Pait. 1. p. 134 ; IJ. p, 11. 

326, 503; Fait IH. p. 321, 323, &r. .Vu. 

t 'riummaiiM’s cartel c(Uintnes <>l Kmopr. Thu uthoi c\a;r.uu's luiivuiuly 
ho Kutz<i-\Vallachi«\»i Ualuit, whiuh is mixed ith iho All).\ni.\u sjiokoii 
u Tin an; and Maredon a, Uosoiuchos on the dift'e lU Houinvuuan oi \\ alla- 
diiati ti ibi's on the soutl of tlu* Dainihu by Consta mo IVstlu ir'03. 

■^iiikay's Daco-Koinnii ^lainin.ii, IVsth, 130». V ui's C'ol.’oction, Inp^uk, 

316. Am Italian poeii is tian^l.Ttod rcihaiim m tho \ValIacliiaii by iM. 

/atoi, and »vorv word i hi^ tianslntion is a Latin] imitnr. 
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Wendo-Sliwonic iHalcet, the corresponding word in it 
is JFalakuSf and Italy is called Walaku-xiame. If it bo 
remembered that Val in Albanian means a low countrj» and 
that the Italians arc denominated JValsches by the Germans^ 
it must be admitted that Wallachian is synonymous with 
Roumimne or Roman. 

umbcri. Wallachians dispersed in Bulgariai Greece, Hun- 

gary and Transylvania may amount to two or three mil- 
lions ; they were the subjects of the Bulgarian and llungarian 
monarchies, and formed an independent state in 1290 , not 
long after the deatli of Ladislaus. Their first king was Ro- 
dolphiis the black, one of their colonies settled in Moldavia 
under the gcnernnient of Trince Dragoscli in 1350 ; but 
although protected by Hungary and Roland, these states 
never rose into importance, and were compelled to submit 
to tlic Ottomans after the unfortunate battle of Mohaez 
in 1526 . The Turks committed to them the internal 
government of their country, hut the hospodnrs were 
obliged to acknowledge themselves the vassals of the 
Porte, to pay an annual tribute, to jnirchaso the right of 
investiture, to furnish auxiliary troops and to admit 
Turkish garrisons into several strong holds. I'hc geo- 
graphical position of Dacia, between the Ottoman empire 
on one side, and Hungary, Poland and Russia on the 
other, lias been the cause of many calamities to its inhabit- 
ants, — calamities from which other Turkisli provinces have 
escaped. Walhn hia and Moldavia liave, been at the com- 
mencement of e\ery northern campaign the meeting place 
of the Ottoman armies; if the troops \vei*e defeated, the 
Christian legions entered the provinces, and the inhabit- 
ants were forced to furnisb provisions for the conqucroi s 
and the conquered. 'Plic country has besides been agitated 
by ci\il wai’s; llie boyars or Wallachian and Moldavian 
loi-ds fiirmed themselves into two jiarties ; the timid 
dedared in fa\oiir of their powerful masters, others 
moi c bold took the part of their secret friends, the ciic- 
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mics of tlio Porte. Tlio usual consequences of peace after b«ok 
sucli revolts N\ci‘o confiscation, exile, imprisonment and 
\deatli. Such is in a few words the mournful history of these * 
^countries for tho last two hundred years. The Wallaclii- 
lans and Moldavians cherished the faint hope, while any 
J^elonging to the ancient royal family remained, of obtain- 
ing ni national existence, an independent and hereditary 
kingdom ; that hope, however unlikely to he realized, con- 
soled them in tlicir misfortunes; but for a long time past 
tlie Porte has sent every seven years into their country and 
often within a shorter period, a Greek chosen from the 
Droj^manSf a class of men whose character is ably and cor- 
i-ectly drawn in the travels of Choiseul-Goufticr. Thus the 
degradation of the inhabitants must be attributed to the ef- 
fects of an arbitrary power changing almost every year, 
committed to a stranger who brings along with him a reti- 
nue of other strangers or needy and abject courtiers. Dig- 
nities and ollices arc sold to the highest bidder; the thrones 
of Wallachia, Moldavia, and every other pachalick are pub- 
licly bought at Constantinople. 

The hospodars liavo not at their disposal the military Hospodon. 
force of 'the I'urkisli pachas, otherwise there might be little 
diftl'i’cncc between them ; they retain the ducal ckp or coro- 
net and the thrcc-tailcd standards; their courts are model- 
led after tliat of tljc Byzantine emperors. 

They must recover from their oppressed subjects the pur- 
chase money of their ollice, pay an annual tribute to tho 
I’orte, appease by continual presents the governors of Ibrai- 
low and Giouri^inr, in order that the commanders of these 
fortresses may not lay waste the country ; it is besides ne- 
cessary to bribe the hntjars and drogmana in Constantino- 
ple, otherwise they might inform against them ; money must 
be transmitted to the members of the Divan, who, in spite 
of the solemn treaties with Russia, have always the power 
of denouncing and frequently of getting them decapitated. 

The Wallachians and Moldavians arc governed by a code 
of laws compiled from that of Justinian, and adapted to tl\c 

> 0 ^. > 1 . 30 
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habits and customs of the people ; but by an absurd imita- 
tion of the Roman proconsuls and Mussulman pachas, the 
“prince is supreme judge; any litigant may appeal to him, 
his decrees arc irrevocable ; as he does not know the laws, 
he is not supposed to decide according to law, but accord- 
ing to his conscience ; the decisions of one prince are not 
always precedents for his successor. 

The prince disposes of the great offices in the province, 
the individuals hold them no longer than a year; it is on 
that account that they seldom take any active part in the 
business of the Divan or the supremo legislative and ad- 
ministrative assembly. The Greeks that come from Con- 
stantinople, monopolize as many places as they can ; every 
hospodar has brothers, sisters, nephews aiid cousins in his 
retinue. These strangers, although they insist that the 
Wallachians arc incapacitated by natural dullness or want 
of education from filling high political stations, do not dis- 
dain the offices of Lspraunik or tax-gatherers, the duties of 
which may be performed by persons of very ordinary intel- 
ligence. 

The public safety is intrusted to a body of native militia 
consisting of about l^iOO men, and commanded by XUq. I'rmt 
spatliar^ a llizantinc title that is still retained ; but the sol- 
diers arc not sufficiently numerous or sufficiently warlike to 
ensure the public safety, a body of Albanians has lately 
been added to the troops. 

The Wallacliian and Molda\ian peasants aie a submis- 
sive and patient race of men; without tlicse virtues it would 
be almost impossible for them to exist in the midst of so 
many evils. They arc sober, gentle and religions or super- 
stitious; they arc indolent, because they cannot call the 
produce of their industry their own. The milk of their 
cows, a small quantity of pork or bacon, millet and had 
beer are sulljcitnt to supply their wants; and if they them- 
selves arc satisfied, it is a matter of indilfercnce whether 
European travellers are offended at their humble cottages 
and the wicker enclosures in which their corn is kept; were 
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they to build granaries, they must submit to additional tax- book 
ation. The Wallachian peasants think it better to dance to c. 

the sound of the pipe on the banks of a calm lake, or under 

the vshade of their woods than to labour for Turkish oppres- 
sors. Tlicir country, tlicy say, is a fine desert, — it would 
^•be a pity to spoil it by cultivation. 

Tlic peasants arc no longer legally the bondsmen of the classes, 
boyars, Constantine Maurocorduti abolished servitude in 
1735, and by way of indemnity granted to every boyar a 
number of socotelniki or tributary servants, each of whom 
was bound to pay his lord twenty piasters every year, or to 
labour in his service so many days in lieu of that sum; 
some peasants are free, they arc composed of the poluiniki 
or recent colonists that migrated from Bulgaria, Servia 
and some of the Austrian provinces. 

Tlie lands of the boyars and the priests are according to privileges, 
law exempt from taxation. The clergy possess a third part cicrgy. 
of the landed property in the country, and the annual in- 
come of the metropolitan is equal to 400,000 piasters. The 
abbeys and dioceses are exposed to sale, and tlie price is 
put into the coflers of the hospodar, who extorts from time 
to time immense sums from the. richest monasteries. It 
may be conjectured from the superstitions of the priesthood 
that their knowledge is very limited ; it is customary to 
open the sepulchres every seven years, if the body has 
not after that period returned to its kindred dust, the being 
who once animated it, is in a state of condemnation, or 
changed into a vampyre. The relatives of the unfortunate 
wretch are compelled to purchase an immense number of 
expiatory prayers, the priests sanction the delusion, they 
arc the only men that gain by it. The truth of the. above 
statement is attested by se\eral travellers, but it is diflicult 
to reconcile such a custom with wliat has been said con- 
cerning the sincere virtue and great w orth of the present 
arclibishop Ignatius, the chief of the Wallachian cicrgy, 
and the founder of many schools. No middling classes ex- 
ist in the country, the mechanical arts arc almost cxclu- 
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mere© of Bucharest is in the Jiands of the Armenians ; th 
retail trade is engrossed by the Jews, who, although occa 
sionally exposed to the scourges of tlic common people, pur 
sue their calling with indomitable perseverance. 

No genu of civilization can be discovered in these pro 
vinccs, no centre from which the light of kno\\ ledge- car 
emanate; the barbarism of the inhabitants is the conse- 
quence of corruption and efleininate indolence; it is vain tc 
think that they could be roused by exti’aordinaiy political 
revolutions or by the destruction, sooner or later inevitable, 
of powerful neighbouring empii*es. 

IS aural Nature seems to solicit human industry; in few countries 
acivdnliigcs. 

have her blessings been so pi*ofuseIy lavished ; the linrst 
i*iver in Europe waters the southern frontier’s, I’orms an 
outlet not only for the pr’oducc of finiitful Hungary, but of 
all Austria, and opens by the Black Sea a comiminication 
between Asia and Europe ; still a single vessel is a sight of 
rar’o occurr’cnce; the mariner di’cads rocks or shallows, 
Turkish gar’risons or the plague. Otlier large i ivei’s de- 
scend from the Carpathian range, and enter the Danube — 
the only advantage derived from them is a suilicient supply 
of fish during Lent; wholly neglected in cvei’y season of 
the year’, they threaten to inundate the banks which with a 
riiodei’atc degree of car’e and labour they nright enrich or 
fertilize. No large vessels, a few Hat boats only sail on the 
Aluta, the lalovit/a and the Ardschis. 

!i,r> Lower AVallacIiia is unhealthy from its extensive marshes; 

'• intermittent and bilious fever-s ai’o the common diseases of 


the country. The mountains and several islands on the 
Danube arc covered with lofty for’ests of oak, pine and 
beech trees, but in place of being used in building ships, 
they ar’c cut into small pieces and str’evved instead of 
stones on the roads and sti'cels; the people from indo- 
lence or want of skill are unable to work the immense 


blocks of granite and linrc-stonc in different parts of the 
Carpathian mountains. The height of Mount Butchez is 
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;rcatcr Ilian 0000 feet, arnl all tlio mineral riches of Tran- 
ylvania arc found in U|ipcr Wallacliia ; copper mines 
irero once worked at Ilaya di llama, and iron mines in 
he neighbourhood of Zigarescht in the district of Gorsy. 

Tlie small pieces of gold found by the gypsies in the 
iluta and other rivers indicate the existence of gold mines 
as valuable as any in Transylvania,* no attempt, how- 
ever, has been made to discover them. The salt mines 
arc worked, and 7500 tons are annually taken from 
the one at Okna Telcagn. The climate of Wallacliia is 
more temperate than that of the neighbouring countries, 
but the inhabitants arc exposed to two months of cold in 
winter, and to two of excessive heat in summer. The 
pastures arc fertile in aromatic plants, all the Wallachian 
llorks and others from the adjoining provinces are fattened 
on them, they might supply a sullicient quantity of food 
for a much greater number of cattle. The Wallachian wool 
is very valuable, the number of sheep in the country ex- 
ceeds 2 , 500,000 ; there arc three different kinds, the 
Zigay^ the Zarkam, and the Tartar, tlie Zigay wool is 
short and fine, the Zarkam long and coarse, and the Tartar 
is not so fine as the first or so coarse as the second. Oxen 
and horses arc exported from the provinces. The fields of 
maize, wheat and barley, the quantity of fine melons, the 
variety of fruits, the woods of apple, plum and clierry 
trees arc undoubted proofs of the productive qualities of 
the soil. The wines are strong and generous, if the vine- 
yards were well cultivated they might be equal to any in 
Hungary. A thousand other instances of the munificence 
of nature might be mentioned, but all is of little use to a 
people without industry and without knowledge. 

Mr. Wilkinson, the English consul, supposes the popu- 
lation of M allachia greater than a million, and that of 
Moldavia about ()0n,o()() ; his estimate is higher than what 
has been hitherto believed, but the same w riter is of opin- 
ion that these pro\inccs, after ten or fifteen j ears peace 
under a good government, might afford subsistence to at 
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of property held sacred, twice the qiianlity of corn inighi 
be produced, twice the number of cattle might be reared 
without any extraordinary elfbrts incompatible with the 
^ habits or intelligonce of the people.* Not more than a. 
exports, sixth part of the land in Wallachia is cultivated, and i'<i| 
seldom yields less than 1,250,000 (piarters of wheat, but of 
these 187,500 must be sent to Constantinople; the inha- 
bitants arc likewise obliged to supply the same capital 
every year with 3,000 horses and 25,000 sheep. Another 
tax the numi or tribute in money is rigorously exacted, two 
millions of Turkish piasters are thus levied in Wallachia, 
and one million in Moldavia. The tributary peasants arc 
arranged according to their wealth or poverty into lotf ls 
or classes, the mimber of individuals in each lood varies 
from five to ten ; there were in 1817, according to the 
register of the Great J\‘sinj 18,000 luods, and the sum 
])aid hy them was 10,800,000 Turkish piasters or 
X.3G0,000. A poll tax is imposed on 100,000 mer- 
chants and hucksters, mostly Jews, Armenians and 
foreigners from dilfercnt countries. The other taxes 

yield a revenue of 2,730,000 piasters; 000,000 arc raised 
on salt, 380,000 at the custom-lioiise, 420,000 from the 
couriers and post otlice. The vinurit, the oyarit and the 
dysonarit or the duties on wine, mutton and pork 
amount to l,38f),oi)0. '['Iiese sums may ajjpear ineredible, 
but tliey are paid before they become due by a company 
of revenue farmei's. It is not likely that commeice can 
llourisli in a country where there are so many taxes and 
tax-gatherers. TIic princijial imports are (ierrnan cl(»th, 
Knglish muslin and French camhin: ; the export, con- 
sist among other articles of 50(),00l) hare skins, (h)0,0()0 
ohasf of vliainnHS itiJeclorinSf a grain useful in dying, and 
1,700,000 akas ofexcellimt wool. 

* \\ ill.iii-on's A»f*oi;iil J)f W.illiiliin .iiifl ; nj 'I’.iM.-.m do la 

\'a)''t hit; . I Ml l.i Muld.uic, [).ir M. Wilkinaoii, tjadmt < dt-. addiiioits iin- 
j.OiMiii « ;m M.dt', la llnipioiiu, 

t i’iit. t}ka i'. r.ra.Jy o pja! to a pou i J. 
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The subdivisions and the manner in \\hich the sub- book 
divisions arc governed, shall be explained in the tables ; it 
may be remarked that the country is divided into Wal- — 7"; — 
Jachia IVoper on the cast of the Aluta, and Little Wal- 
lachia or the bannat of Krayowa on the west of the same 
»*iver. The last portion has for some time been in the pos- 
session of Austria. 

The towns may be shortly described; in reality there Towns, 
is only one, in it tlie hospodar holds his court, and the 
boyars crowd round his throne; if the viceroy changes 
his residence, the town is ruined; thus Ardschis retains 
only its line church and marble columns. IT Busco can be 
compared to a small provincial town, it owes that advan- 
tage to its bishop, its priests and its friars. No ramparts, 
jialaccs or houses inhabited by couriers can be seen in 
^ergou'ischtif but the air is still salubrious and the position 
icliglitful ; it was peopled at one thne by 30,000 indivi- 
duals, at i)rescnt it docs not contain 5000 inhabitants. 
Bucharest is now the favoured spot ; how long it may con- 
timio so is uncertain ; the houses or rather cottages are 
for the most part built of clay, and near them aie several 
large convents, numerous towers and sixty Greek churches 
in the midst of gardens, groves and public \valk<. The 
population amounts to Go, 000 souls. The Boyars ride in 
gilt carriages, — play at pharao, — pay their court to the 
j)rince,— appear at the re^iews of the Albanian guard, — at- 
tend the German theatre, and long for the opening of the 
Italian opera, N\hicli cannot, it is thought, be much longer 
retarded, as the building is now nearly finished. I'lic 
Greeks from Constantinople manage the financial depart- 
ment, and arc adepts in all the corruption and \ices of the 
court. The youth are instructed in the ancient gymnastic 
exercises, and some (jreek physicians educated in (lerinany, 
retain the studious habits which they acquired in (he univer- 
sities of that country. The languages spoken In the higher 
classes arc modern Greek, bad Italian and worse French. 

The women arc not so closely watched as in other Turkish 
countries ; they are more intelligent, their manners arc more 
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agreeable, but ftltlioiigb they arc not excluded from Rocial 
amusements, their condition is by no means enviable. Mar- 
-riages are made without consulting tho iHclinations of the 
parties ; if a lady has a number of suitors, the wealthiest 
amongst them, or the one wiio agrees to marry her with 
the least dower, is always preferred by her parents ; but 
the most serious evil is the scandalous facility by which 
divorces can bo obtained, or rather by which marriages 
may be declared null. A rich man can at any time repu- 
diate his wife; the discipline of the Greek churcli in Wal- 
iaciiia is shamcfiilly relaxed. 

Some otlier towns may be briefly enumerated ; Fokscha- 
ni is situated on the road that passes by Jlusco from Bu- 
charest to MoMi>ia. it is peopled by Oooo souls, adorned 
with a great many cbiirches, and the neighbouring fields 
are c()\ered ^\itIl vineyards, rioijesli is resorted to on 
account of its fair, rhilipecti has fallen into decay, some 
boyarsstill reside in its castles. The inercliandise ofCroii- 
stadt in Transyh ania is deposited in Kimphui, All tlicso 
towns arc situated to the north of Fokschani in a moun- 
tainous hut po[»ulous country. Kimpnhuti^f a burgh in 
the north-\N cst of the jirovince, retains its immunities, lint 
has Irjst its commerce. Slobojat is the only town worthy 
of notice on tlie plains of the Danube, the theatre of so 
many wars. Orciscliul^ or the town of tlie waves on the 
same plains is not likely to rcco\er its former grandeur. 
The crescent floats on the ramparts of Giui’giew and Brai- 
low, tin' fortresses from which the "I'lirkisli troops issue 
to ]>illage the fields, and carry ofl* the Hocks, ddie protec- 
tion of llussia granted in 1771 and renewed in 1H12 is no 
security against the incursions of harharians. 

1 R'raymeu, the capital of western or Jdttic Wallachih, is 
“regularly built and peopled by 8()t)() inhabitants, of whom 
a great ])roportion arc tradesmen and artisans, and Jzlas 
at tiie junction of the Alula is likely from its position to 
become a commercial town. It was at tlie village of Haifa- 


* ()i 1 ^cniTaliv. but in< nruTtU \\ i ittru Oi :\S' li. 
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ff^ierda that the Tartars assembled to divide their spoils book 
after a successful campaign against Austria. An old tower 
which is still shown at Kimpul- Sever inulicif another village^ 
is believed to he the remains of a bridge built on the Da- 
mibe by the emperor Severus. 

The passes between Wallachia and Transylvania are rasiei. 
higirfy important in a political and military point of view ; 
tliey form advantageous military stations and commercial 
roads for the Austrians. The most remarkable are those 
of liotza and Torxhurg^ Vulcan or Wolkan and the Red 
Tower^ where the Carolinian way begins, the immense but 
now neglected work of M. Stainville, a French engineer in 
the service of Austria. 

Moldavia, at present limited by the Pruth, a great tri- 
butary river that enters the Danube, is the most northern 
province in the Ottoman empire, it extends between the 
Ilussian and Austrian dominions, like a promontory be- 
tween two boisterous seas threatening to overwhelm it. 
Althougli the country is situated on the eastern sides of 
the Carpathian mountains, the interior forms an extensive 
plain, intersected by tlie Pruth and the Sereth, The bold 
and steep banks of tlieso rivers appear at a distance like a 
range of lofty liills ; but the stranger who leaves Jassy must 
travel twenty-eight leagues before he comes in sight of the 
Carpathian chain. The Moldavian winters arc in general Climate, 
intensely cold ; in 1788 Reaumur’s thermometer stood 
at below zero.* The summers on tlio contrary are 
very warm, the grape is ripe by the end of July, and the 
vintage is over in the month of September. Moldavia is 
exposed to fre(juent eartlnpiakes, but they are never vio- 
lent;! the same country abounds in mines of every descrip- 
tiori^ all of them are neglected, were the inhabitants to work 
them, the produce of their labour would without doubt be 
sent to Constantinople ; on that account no wealth is now 

* ir the above* st.ilement br roiicrt, the dfgrca of cold must have been equal 
to 11 .}-4lh below rero of T'alircnheit. 

t Walff, M6mo\ros sui la MoUlavic. 
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derived from the famous mines near Baya on the Moldava.* 
Salt is obtained in great quantities, 7500 tons are taken from 
* the pits at Okna, and at no great distance is a large rock 
formed by a mass of crystalline salt.f The principal trade 
of SoroJw on the Diieister consists in saltpetre, the process 
used in making it is very defective ; a considerable cpian- 
tity is exported by the Polish Jews, who receive brandy in 
exchange. Sulphureous springs have been discovered near 
Grosseschtif and not far from the Sirethp on the road between 
Baken and Roman. The Bistritza rolls its golden sand, the 
district of Niamz abounds in ferruginous springs. heat 
and barley are cultivated throughout the country, the bni ley 
is given to horses, millet too is a very common crop, it is 
roasted a?i(I made into talk, a Tartar substitute for rotfec . 
Buck-wheat was at one time almost tlic only kind of grain 
in tlic province, but Prince Nicliolas Maurocordato intro- 
duced the culture of maize in 1710; from one or other of 
these two plants, ^Mamaliga^ a gelatinous substance is made 
and forms the principal food of the country people in Molda- 
via, Ser\ia and Wallachin. The best maize grows on the 
lands in tlic neighbourhood of // uacA and raskaUf a village 
on tlie Sirctli. 

The cultivatio!! of fruit trees and esculent plants is not 
in a very advanced state; sucli as are in most common use 
are tlie Solanum miio\i!j;en(i and the flihibmi.H cvru/cuZ/ns, 
the melon thrives tliroughout the pro\in(:e, and the grape 
is the most valuable of the Moldavian Iruits. A great 
quantity of wine is exported to Poland an<l liussia or 
JSi'isliei^nrod ; the annual average duty levied during 
the vintage amounts to S80 purses or pias- 

ters ; now as a piaster is imposed on ten bm kc ls or cyiners 
of wine, it follows that the number (jf e}meis obtaim d an- 
nually is not less than 1 ,!}r)0,000. j. That estimate, ho\ve\er, 
is much too low; the boyars, who collect the tax, always 
under-rate the produce of their own lands*, besides more 

• Uaj/a HI MoM;\\irin and hanifU iii h\^^u\iy a mine. 

^ Sul'/an. d'l i. I. p. 14G. 

\ Thf* ryn* r i. .n nilli’iinit cnnuli jf' , il ariKnmt^ | i nhaldy In Mold.u ui 
to IjjrjC ^ 
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than a tenth of tho vineyards are in the hands of the book 
clergy; their portion is exempt from imposts, many in- 

dividuals enjoy the same privilege, so that the quantity 

of wine produced in an ordinary season is more than 
double what has been stated. The Odokescht is consi- 
dered the best Moldavian wine, next to it is the Kotnar^ 
which is like, but inferior to c^iampagnc, different sorts of 
a good quality are made in the neighbourhood of lluscht, 
Nikorescht and Jassy. Vermouth and other kinds of 
brandy are common in the country. Tlie cultivation of 
the vineyards and the art of making wine might be greatly 
improved ; one of (ho clumsy methods to which the inha- 
bitants have recourse, consists in exposing a great many 
barrels to tho winter’s frost ; the crust of ice is perforated 
with a red-hot iron, in this way the aqueous particles are 
more freely disengaged, and a stronger liquor flows from 
the cask. 

Many districts arc covered with rich pastures or exten- Animals, 
sivo forests ; numerous herds of swine are fattened on 
acorns in the woods, and a species of which the hoof is 
not clefr, is common, says M. Wolf, in the district of Orhei. 

The Mohlavians pay great attention to their horses, seve- 
ral boyars have no fewer than four or five hundred ; these 
animals are highly valued in Austria and Prussia, and are 
mostly used by the light cavalry; but beyond the Pruth, 
in that part of the country ceded to the Russians, the 
horses are stronger and as active. The oxen arc of a bet- CatUc. 
ter kind than tlic Wallachian, and great numbers arc ex- 
ported every year to Silesia and Rohemia. I'lic goat and 
the sheep abound in the province ; the number of goats 
is not less than ,S, ^4 8,000, but the people arc com- 
pelled by law' to sell a certain number to the Turks, 
at a price fixed hy the prince or governor, who, to 
gain popularity at (Joiistantinople, makes tlic jiricc almost 
nominal. 

The forcsis are well stocked with deer, wild boars, cha- 
mois and hares; Ihorc arc besides a great many bears, 
wolves, foxes and martens, of which tho skins arc ex- 
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tiulos and hawks are kept at the country seats of the 
nobles ; it is customary to send every year twenty-four 
falcons to the Grand Seignior. Few countries arc better 
supplied with bees, these insects cost but little trouble ; the 
hollow trunk of a tree is closed at one end, and thus con- 
verted into a hive; all the swarms arc destroyed in October 
by the vapour of charcoal, the hives arc then covered with 
straw or hay, and deposited in cellars during winter; before 
the division of the province, the prince derived a revenue of 
60,000 piasters from the tithe on honey and green aromatic 
wax, Moldavia is overrun with grasshoj)pers, in one 
season these insects destroyed all the fields of maize. 

Toi«nian.i No tow'iis of any note are situated in Russian Mol 
davia on the east of the rrulh, the Russians desired 
and obtained the three fortresses of ChoiziUf Bender and 
hmaeL Boluschanit a commercial town, peopled by four 
or five thousand inhabitants, Bialra^ where several fairs 
are held in the course of the year, and JSlumlsch with its 
monastery, the residence of 500 kalogeria^ who boast of 
possessing a miraculous and silver image of the Virgin, 
are the most important places in the high districts. I’hc 
name of Niamtsch is not derived from JS'icmetx, a Ger- 
man, but from *Viam, a Slavonic divinity that was adored 
at Niamtscli or ]Nimtch in Silesia. The ruins of Semen- 
drenva or St. Andi’cw*, a Slavonic city near on the 

Sircth, once the capital of Servia, arc still visited by 
strangers. Some notion may be funned of the condition 
of the people from the description wliich Mr. ^^ol^ gives of 
a Moldavian burgh. “Small houses made of wood and 
covered with clay, ill cultivated gardens, narrow^ and 
dirty streets, a large inn where travellers tormentcMl with 
insects, can obtain no other food than coarse innnmli^Uy no 
other drink than bad wine, are the common defects not of 
one but of every small town in the country. 4 he wind < ir- 
culates freely in the house of an ispraunik; the paper win- 
dows may be easily torn, but it is very ditlicult to keep t!ic 
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(loora ahut ; the habitations of the isprauniks arc of course book 
superior to the dwellings of those who pay tribute.’’ c. 

Jassy, the capital, is situated on the side of a hill in a ■ 
fertile country, but the river Baklmdf which is not unlike a 
continuation of marshes, and the miasms tliat rise from the 
drains in every street, render the town unhealthy. The 
only villas in the neighbourhood are two near the vineyards 
of JTopo, they belong to the Waiwode. The five thousand 
houses in Jassy are placed together without any regularity, 
five hundred arc built of stone, and fifty consist of more than 
a single story. The ancient palace, which is supposed to 
have been built by the Homans under Trajan, was formerly 
the largest and finest edifice in the town, it was burnt in 
1783, it has not since that time been rebuilt. The wealtli 
of the inhabitants is displayed in their dress and ornaments, 
not in their feasts err entertainments. The w ife of a rich 
Boyar exhibits sometimes on her person, jewels and pre- 
cious stones worth about twenty or thirty thousand piasters, 
but foreign w ine is rarely seen on the tables of the nobles. 

The country, the towns and, above all, the capital arc 
crowded with mendicants. 

The genius of Catherine, and the cow ardice of tlie Vizier, 
whom (Charles the Twelfth insulted, were the means of sav- 
ing tlic Czar and the Russian army at Uuschi on tlie banks 
of the Pruth. 

(ialacx, a town of seven timusand inhabitants, is the most 
commercial of any in Moldavia or Wallachia ; its poi t 
which can admit ships of 300 tons, is alwa}s crowded with 
Austrian, Russian and Ottoman vessels. It might become 
the Alexandria of the Danube, if the three great powers 
could cstablisli a lasting peace among themsehes, or were 
politic enough to erect an intermediate kingdom on the 
Lower Danube. The Wallachians send a great jiart of 
their produce across the mountains to Trxnsyh ania and 
also to the harbour of > arna, the exports for both the prin- 
ripalititts pass by Oalarz. The (ireck Jews i/i the town 
deal in cloth, wool, silk and fur, but the real children of 
Israel confine themselves to trinkets and jew els ; the Rus- 
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sian sells hides and tobacco, the grave Mussulman brings 
his fine morocco leather, spices and aromatics, one of which, 
* odogatchf a resin that is extracted from the Jigallochnin ve- 
runif is very valuable, an ounce is sold for a ducat; the 
rich perfume their beards witli tliis unguent, and it is cus- 
tomary when people of distinction visit them to put a small 
quantity in tlicir pipes. It is dilUcult to say whether the 
Wallachian or Moldavian government is the worst. The 
prince or the vassal of the Turks exercises despotic author- 
ity over the Boyars, whom the Greeks call archonieSf and 
the Moldavians kokons or Lords. The manner in which 
justice is disjieiised, is as imperfect as any other branch of 
the executive department ; a uniform system of legislation 
is rendei ed impracticable from the frequent removals of the 
princes, and the right which they have of abrogating all the 
tlecrees of their predecessors. If the court have any diffi- 
culty about deciding a case, the Divan consults an abridge- 
ment of tlio Uomaii code by Armenopolus, a writer that 
^^as contcinj)orarv with Alexander the (iood, whose reign 
began in 1401 and terminated in liefore that time 

tliere were no written laws in Moldavia. The decisions of 
llic Divan are always arbitrary; tlic few* statutes tliat are 
in force, are falsely interpreted ; hence arise many compli- 
cated law-suits, which the prince or subordinate judges can 
unravel with incredible despatcli, if either party is prudent 
or rich enough to bribe tlieni beforeliand. 

I'lic revenue of the governor is chielly derived from the 
hirr, a tax tliat is exacted every month, because the Vice- 
roy is inicei'tain how long he may hold his situation. Du- 
ties are levied on cattle and dilfercnt articles of consump- 
tion; it appears from authentic documents, which Mr. Wolf 
w as permitted to examine in the country, that the taxes and 
im|)osts raised in Moldavia amount annually to ‘:,4.‘)0,()0() 
l)iasters. it is thus obvious how' greatly Sulzer and (-arra 
were mistaken, when they computed the total revenue to 
be 2.50,000 j)iasters. I’he prince must raise .525 pur.scs or 
1G2,.500 Tui ki!>h piasters as a tribute for the Porte. The 
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presents for the Sultant liis relatives and ministers^ the ex- book 
pensps of transport, and the pay of the public functionaries 

are not less than 230,000 piasters. To cover all tliese ex- 

pcnscs witliout diminishing Ids own revenue, the governor 
uses every pretext to extort money from his subjects. 

Thus, it often happens that one waiivode supplanted by a 
greater adept in intrigue, returns to Constaiitinoplc with 
full coffers in the company of Turkish usurers, who advanc- 
ed him money when a successful candidate, and followed 
him to his government in the expectation of recei\ing exor- 
bitant interest. The Turks participate sometimes in the 
plunder of a deposed prince by borrowing from him large 
sums, which if he refuses to lend, charges of mal-adminis- 
tration .are raised against him* his wealth is confiscated, 
and he himself sent into exile. To obviate such difficulties, 
the waiwodes take tlie first opportunity of investing in fo- 
reign funds the money which they gain in the province. 

The good qualities of the people are stifled by oppression, charririer 
Prince Demetrius Kantemir declaims against the pride, ' 
avarice and ignorance of his subjects and countrymen ; but 
lie himself was not free from these vices. Mr. Wolf, the 
German consul, rcprchciuls them with equal severity. Al- 
though given to hospitality, the higher classes are haughty 
and harsli to the lower, crouching to their supcrifirs; mean, 
pliant, suspicious, viri(]icti\c and as jealous as the Turks. 
According to Count Karaizai, the men arc strong and well- 
made, their intelligence and ingenuity enable them in some 
degree to supply the w ant of machinery and manulactiires ; 
their greatest vices arc drunkenness, idleness, and an in- 
veterate attachment to established customs. Tlie women 
in their youth are gay and cheerful, in the mai ried state 
they soon bear the marks of premature old age; tlie \\i\es 
of the peasants, the mothers of families arc condemned to 
labour like slaves, few hours of jiiy or amusemeut \ary the 
dull monotony of their li\es. 

Many Wallachians migrated from Transylvania or llun- 
gary, ami settled in Moldavia; the native considers him- ' 
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ill their manners and dialects is hardly perceptible. 

We shall conclude, our account of European Turkey with 
r,rp>M..^’or observations on a different people, not the Turks, or 
Bohemians, haughty Fillers of all these provinces. We have endeavour- 
ed in another part of this work to describe that degenerate 
nation, its manners, government, power and rcsouiTcs.* 
It is necessary to descend still lower in the chain of civili- 
zation, and to examine a people scsittcred like the Jews in 
every country, but without the distinction of a peculiar re- 
ligion. “ Tliey have wandered through tlic world, and in 
every region, and among every people they have continued 
ecjually unclianged by tlie lapse of time, the variation of 
climate, and the force of example. Their singular jihysi- 
ognomy and manners are the same in every country. Their 
complexion recei\es no darker shade from the burning sun 
of Africa, or any fairer tint from the rnihler climates of 
Europe. They contract no additional laziness in Spain ; 
they accpiirc no habits of industry in England. In Turkey, 
they behold the mosque and tlie crescent with the same in- 
diHerence that they look on a catholic or protestant church 
ill Europe. In the neighbourhood of civilized life, they 
( ontinue, barbarous, and near cities and seltleiJ inliahitants, 
tliey live in tents and holes in the earth, or wander from 
jilace to place like fugitives and vagabonds.” These peo- 
ple arc lively, fickle and faithless to every one, even to 
llieir own cast, addicted to sensuality, and, like sa\agcs, 
indifferent about the choice of their food. If an ox die 
of disease, and they can obtain its carcass, men, women 
and children hasten to the feast, and after their brandy 
or strong drink is exhausted, tlicy jiursue their journey, 
oi* take up their quarters for the The women 

may he distinguished by their dark and sparkling eyes, 
tanned complexion, oval visage, white teeth and jet- 


• Vol. If. 

+ A L'yp^v> V. hrij (ri.sined im arrount ofijis that a hc.iit whirii 

kill*, iiiU'i bf! as any killrtl by man. 
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i)Iack hair. They deal in prostitution, wanton dances and 
fortune-telling; the mother trains her daughter in vice, 
and the daughter is scarcely grown before she follows the 
example of her mother. Although their clothes hardly 
hang together, a stranger perceives sometimes part of a 
military coat, the fragment of a lace cap, a torn handker- 
chief, or paltry trinket; their gait and deportment, when 
thus adorned, evince a more than ordinary share of vanity. 

The wandering tribe of Zigeunes find occupation in somc Tradei, 
countries as smiths and tinkers ; they mend broken plates, ^ * 
and sell wooden ware; a class of tlicm in Moldavia and 
Wallachia lead a settled life, and gain a livelihood by wash- 
ing or searching for gold in the beds of rivers ;* those in tlie 
Baiiriat of Hungary are horse-dealers, and are gradually 
obeying the enactments of Joseph the II., by which they aro 
compelled to cultivate the land; but the great majority in 
Europe abhor a permanent residence and stated hours of 
labour. Tlic women abuse the credulity of the German 
and Polish peasants, who imagine that they cure their cat- 
tle by witchcraft, and predict fortunate invents by inspect- 
ing tlie lineaments of the hand. It is lawful for the wives 
of the Tchinganes in Turkey to commit adultery w ith im- 
punity. Many individuals of both sexes, particularly 
throughout Hungary, are passionately fond of music, the 
only science in which they have as yet attained any degree 
of perfection ; they are the favourite minstrels of the coun- 
try jicople; some have arrived at eminence in cathedrals, 
and in the choirs of princes. Tlicir guitar is heard in the 
romantic woods of Spain, and many gypsies, less indolent 
than the indolent Spaniards, exercise in that country 
the trade of publicans. They follow willingly whatever 
occupation most men hate or corideinii; in Hungary and 
Transylvania tlicy arc flayers of dead beasts, and execu- 
tioners of criminals — the mass of the nation is composed of 
thieves and mendicants. 


* Tlics« people are called Zinijiniis by tbf WaJlacbi/inji and McldAviant. 
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The total number of these savages in Europe has never 
been considered less than 300 , 000 , or than 150,000 in 
"Turkey, 70,000 in Wallacliia and Moldavia, 40,000 in 
Hungary and Transylvania, the rest are scattered in 
lltissia, Pnissia, Poland, (iermany, Jutland, Spain and 
other countries. Persia and Egypt arc infested with them, 
they have appeared in Spanish America. 

The race of the gypsies, however abject, has been the 
subject of numerous researches, and from some of them 
considerable information may be gained on the orgin and 
classification of different states.* It might be thought 
from their various names that all tlic tribes arc not of the 
same origin ; they Vail themselves Homif ^Maniiscli and 
Gadxi, each of these appellations is connected with a 
separate language, the first with the Co|)t, the second 
with the Sanscrit, and the third with the Celtic. It has 
been lately pro\ed by a careful and unprejudiced writer, 
that sinttf a plural noun, is the only national name recog- 
nised by those of Prussian Lithuania. The title next to 
it in importance is the Polish one of Zingani, whicii cor- 
responds w ith the Zigonait of the Lithuanians, the Zinga- 
ni of the Wallachians, the Zingari ot the Hungarians and 
Italians, the. Zigvvne of the Germans, the Tchinga- 
lies of the Turks, and the Jltchingans of some wri- 
ters that lived duiing the middle ages. Such are 
the names by which at present tliey are most common- 
ly designated ; it may be remarked, however, that the 
English words, Gypsies or Eg> plians, and the Spanish term 
GitannSf arc coriuptions from rharoami^ a name hy which 
a horde of these \agrants distinguished lluMnsei\cs in the 
dark ages. They passed through IJohenua into Ge rmany 


*" All IfU* .“i.ltii lor lo thr- yf’.tr 17H7, havfj Ihm ii unit. -1 l.v < iirl.'ii ,im 

iij l.'j'-tory of hit' Zi.y f •*. 1 In- \i>r,ihiil.u y iti thr ‘..iit’c u-i.!. \\,is 
by mniJirr. 'J ho (JlJif r v. fj) !■ ‘^ on lijc f /iji .ir, nunt o] ihrl'ni-sMo 

Z.^ij»‘n*s, Uiiltrn b% M. Ki.n.v*- .uni M. ni lln- Ihohiirr Mon.illi- 

«. ji.ift, 179.? ; 1 ' ' I'.Miv riinl A]iril. ( hnnp.u .ili\ »> \ oi .i hnl.i i .*■ , by A(’n lun*', 
Miihrid t. 1. in. KxlriicO; iioin ih»‘ mamiTijjii ,;,.uiimai of M. 
Kruu'-o, by M. Nairn, in bi^ «nppb-nn‘ni lo Miilind.it* ^ ; .ml InMly liuli.ml- 
•on*« an mini of the li.«.i/,nr«. nr«»*nrcheJi, 1. Vll, 
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and France, and have for that reason been atjled Bolio- boor 
niians. The Persians call them Sisecli Ilindou, or Black 

Indians. — — 

The historical traditions concerning the tribe, arc re- Tmi.tion-. 
duced to the vagne recollection of an ancient and happy 
people under princes of their own race, that inhabited a 
courrtry which, according to the doubtful assertion of a 
writer of the fifteenth century, the first Zigcuncs called 
Little Kgypt. It is also ailirmed that ^^hen they first 
ajipeared, they were conducted in their migrations by 
dukes, princes and even by kings. All the knowledge de- 
rived from tlicir history is that they have wandered for 
many ages. No trace of their worship or religious be- 
lief, if they have any, can be discovered. They follow the 
customs of the countries in which they reside. 

The only inforinatmn which can be obtained concerning Lars inge. 
them must be founded on the nature of their language; 
but the dialect of such a tribe, it may be supposed, is made 
up of the cant terms of beggars and pickpockets, or not 
unlike the rothwdsch of the German banditti, or the jargon 
of the Katapliianif the itinerant physicians in Turkey. 

Such, however, is not the case, and a people without a 
country, an asylum, laws or religion, speak a regular 
language, furriislied with grammatical forms. Not less 
than two or three hundred of its principal roots have been 
shown to be the same w itb as many in the Sanscrit and 
other eastern languages in short, it is a branch of tliat In- 
dian family, in which the Sanscrit is not tlie source as 
many term it, but the most common and the best known; 
in the tents of these wanderers are spoken the dialects of 
the redaSf the Furanns, the Brachmunst aiul the Uudahs, 

^ 'I hii*-’, f!ir viiii ; thi' inin)i) ; ll.r «' ’ 'I: , f 4,. U. ' ; 

; sonknai^ ; nikh^ an ovo ; knru an r 1. : /r/i . ii’d ; kali\ 

black; kamiUt^ \ nfuia, Ijic ; /i, ; schtti>, a In .n\ \i. «V:c. Ii 

may be scpm fiom thc^e and t'tlin ixampit"* lint the uniun m l \sidelv 
removed liom the Sansrm arid ea^leni like Mo (tnrk, 1 vion, Sla- 

vonic find Ciothic, but 15 clnclly n Hindoo diale- t. 
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Tlic above fact was confirmed br Buttner; It need not 
therefore excite surprise if the language of the Zigeiines, 
from their migrations or common origin, is connected with 
many others different from any yet enumerated. Thus its 
relation witli the Persic may be easily explained it has 
been demonstrated that it contains about forty Slavonic 
words, the most of them expressive of natural objects,^ 
and vic have lately observed in it as many Finnic, Per- 
miak, Wogoiil and Utingarian terms. These discoveries 
cannot be considered useful until the means have been ob- 
tained of classifying the different hordes and marking the 
distinctions by which they are separated. The structure 
of the auxiliary verb is the same as others in the Indo- 
Pelasgic tongiics, but the pronouns ha\e a remarkable 
analogy with tho Persic, and the declension of nouns with 
tho Turkisli.^ 

What conclusion can be draw'n from all these facts? The 
learned Grellman and his friend Buttner liavc not hesitat- 
ed to adirrn that tho Zigeuncs arc one of tho low Indian 
castes expelled from their country during some great jioli- 
cal revolution, and in consequence of that event, now ac- 
customed and habituated to a wandering life. The Hindoo 
character of their language, their ])hysical qualities, and 
the name of Sintc by wdiicli they arc often called, are 
three strong arguments in favour of the hypothesis at pre- 
sent generally admitted. Several writers have attempted 
to ascertain tho period of their migrations and tlio region 
which they formerly inhabited. The devastations commit- 
ted ill India by Tamerlane about the year 1400 , afford a 


• Wo obi^rvo nn nimlorry brlwrrn tho Vcrsic nnfl llu* Colbir m tl»r» verb tf> 
make; Air, make ; mcknara^ I make; anfl mt krntum^ I did make. 

t Adelurit' and V'aier ; Mithridates, II. 247 ; 

t For example, nea, sarts, perm, snrzj Wo^. ; M»)ijnt.un, htdjo^ zig. 

hegyy Hung. ; a lull, tJninho, zuj^.domby Hung. ; heail, /ig. jryo, Kinn.; .fstr. 
Hung.; oat*, dschov, 7i^. zah. Hung. ; town, fvriiun^ tij;. rnros^ Hiin^. ; nuht, 
ko^ddOf z)g. kit'd^ Hung.; kne»-, tchango^ r.ig. tchantrhi^ Wf>n;. ; old, przro, ri*;. 
pyratf perm, K,r.. 

1 Sintrt, tho , dt;lative, Smtenden, like erl^rden in Turkish, 
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plausible pretext for tbeir flight. It may too be kept In 
view that their country should bo souglil in the western 
part of India near the banks of the Indus or the Sinde. 
Pallas infers from their dialect that their ancient coun- 
try is Moultan, and their origin, the same as tliat 
of tlic Hindoo merchants at present at Astrakhan.* 
Bartolomeo believes they came from Guxurate, perhaps 
from the neighbourhood of Tatta, N\herc a horde of 
pirates called Tchingancs still rcsidc.f Lastly, Rich- 
ardson boasts of having found them among the Bazi- 

urs, a wandering tribe of minstrels and dancers.]: Jf it 
be necessary to trace their descent from tlie inferior Hin- 
doo castes, none in our opinion resembles tlic Zigeunes more 
than a tribe of the Soiidras, or the CoiTe\as who have 
no fixed abode, but lodge in tents, they live by selling bas- 
kets or inending kettles, and their women gain money by 
fortune telling.^ Such employments are descriptive of the 
gypsies. 

Few objections of any importance can be raised against 
the general hypothesis, but the details connected with it 
arc not so easily explained. Thus if the Zigeunes were 
Parias, they might in all probability have been tlie 
objects of Tamerlane’s persecution, but it is nut less 
likely that they would at once have professed Islamism as 
they now do in Turkey. If they were 'I'cliingancs, the 
ingenious supposition may be admitted that they fled by 
sea and arrived in Egypt; but it is necessary to account 
for the change in their character, these warlike jiiratQs are 
now mendicants and poltroons. If the Zigeunes were 
originally a branch of the Soudras or the Banians from 
Moultan, how happens it that no trace of their superstition 
is left? If it be answered that the Carrewas and otlier 
low castes wxrc as ignorant and as wretched as the Parias, 
then it must be shown why people so obscure were expcl- 

* Palin*:, None iioidisrhe l)«ilr;i‘u.o, IIT, p. 98. 

+ Pji\il’»n (le St. Uv\i u»lonK*o, 11, p. 197. Frcnrh u nn«lniion. 

t Asjntir Kesrnrclirs, Vll. p. 4al. 

♦ \'al«'ntyii, Oiid-antl Nu-uw-O'-tinriirn, Vol. A., p. RG. (Kiist Chorc'iimn 
del. ; B., Dsrde book, Titeede boo/dstnck.> 
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were permitted to remain. 

Another objection of a more general kind may be urged 
against the supposition that tlic Zigeunes migrated from 
Indostaii about the year 1400. Numerous and thickly 
scattered liordes inhabited Wallachia, Hungary and Po- 
land in the year 1433, while only a few detached bands 
appeared in Persia, Turkey and Caucasus. 

In !o-r(iro- The celebrated M. llasse, the author of a difterent hy- 
gi.i.' pothesis/^ has tiroved that for the last 3000 years there 
have been in Europe wandering tribes that bore the names 
of Se^^ijnesov Zigeunes, and Siniies or Sinti; the same wri- 
ter considers the tnodern gypsies, the Zigeunes or Sintis, the 
descendants of tliese ancient hordes. A Polish geograplitr, 
yi, Lelewel has clearly shown that Hindoo nations liave 
heen settled since the dawn of history on the shore of 
the Ciinineiian llosphorus and in Europe, particularly in 
Thrace, i The merits of both these systems may be shortly 
examined. 

A tribe w hose name was almost the same as that of llie 
Zigeunes, is incntioiied in the most ancient profane history. 

The Sigynes, who resemble tlie Medes in their dress, live 
on tiie norlli side of the Ister (Danube,) in a country which 
seems to be desert, at least they are the only inhabitants of 
whom I have received any information. They have little 
horses with long hair, which arc not strong enough to car- 
ry men, but able to draw cars with great rapidity. Their 
frontici's extend to those of the Heneti, a people on the 
Adriatic. They t all themselves a colony of Medes, a point 
concerning whit li I cannot decide, though it may be trnc^ 
if wc make allowance for the lapse of ages. The Liguri- 
ans give the name of Sigynes to travelling merchants, tlio 
Cyprians to javelins or spears.’^ Such is the testimony of 

* Hi" /i^f'nru'r HI Hf'io'lof. by .F. (i. If-i-*-*', K 'Mu* sanm 
nrpoih# ‘'js \i,is br-it iiutnitiinrd by Hciir, Zusa'l/o rm nJ)p'. WV'lthisior 111. 

•^rt. .>1. 

1 l.filnurl, b,irlniu.» *1.1 1 0/ v lnoci «S:c. ( Kcteaichps on ancj«ni 

j:<(nprr{iphy, WiIjwi, 1H17.) 

t Herod, p, 183, Ed. Stephani. See Slurtx. do lingua Maced, p. 46. 
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tlio father of profane history. 8trabo describes a people book 
bearing the name of Siglnii» and inhabiting the Hyrcanian c. 

inoimtaiiis on the south side of the Caspian Sea. “They 

resembled the Persians in their manners, and had little 
horses with long hair, not fit for riding, but useful in 
drawing chariots.’^* In tlic Argonautics of Apollonius the 
Sigynrije arc placed at the mouth of the Danube,! and in the 
poems ascribed to Orpheus, in Pontus.:J: 

Sufficient evidence of tlieir ancient migrations is afforded 
by their settlements in these three distant countries. The 
description of tlicir horses corresponds with that of'the same 
animal in Baskiria and on the plains of Scythia.^ M e can- 
not determine wliethcr the Caucasian Zingi of Pliny, or 
the Indian Singa^ of the same author were not different as 
to tlieir origin from the Zigeuncs or Zinganes; or if any 
traces of these ancient and errant tribes existed in Cappa- 
docia, and in the town of Zingana* 

Different hordes of the same people are probably descend- or 
cd from tlie Sindi or Sinti, the former inhabitants of Sindi- 
ca, a country near the Cimmerian Bosphorus. It is sup- 
posed from the ancient manuscripts that the name of that 
region is Indica ;j| the words Sind^ Hind and Ind arc almost 
synonymous, and generally confounded by oric^.taii^.ts. 
Ucsychius reconciles at all events the opinions of the an- 
cients, and calls tlic Sindi an Indian people. The tradi- 
tions concerning the commercial industry of these tribes, 
their cowardice, their submitting to the lash of Scythian 
masters, the prostitution of their women, whose name be- 
came a term of reproach, arc so many proofs of their com- 
mon origin with the Zigeuncs or Sinties of the present day.^i 
It is a curious fact, and one inaintaiiied by Stephen of By- 
zantium, that the Sindi used to carry on solemn occasions 

• sti.iho \i. p. F.a. 10:0. 

t Aii^onauiir, IV. 220. ^ Oi|.h. 

♦ (ieor-;!, Jx’rich III. snth ^rction^ p. 1659. 

II Ifrrodotiis I\ , 2.*!, Ud, A\'c«i5rl, ji. 29"?, notw 7, p. 921, iioii* p'*. 'T. I « 

\v»*l lias published a map oflndin poliirmda or nonhcrii Iii.ij.i. 

IT iVotci hy Uu:L*au de Lainnlle, on Flamis. 
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dostan. Diircrciit branches of tlic same people were scat- 
tered throughout Macedonia, a country in wliicli we observe 
a Sintic district, and in Lemnos, where the Sinties were the 
’workmen of Vulcan ; such employment is still the chief oc- 
cupation of the Zigcuiies. 

iiitiioo Tlie Sinties and Sigtjnnii are not the only Asiatic jicople 

Euiop!'.° disjiorsed in Europe, or on its confines. Tlie Scythians of 
the royal tribe were Modes by birth ; a knon ledge of their 
language may enable us to explain tlie ancient geographical 
names of Scythia. I'lie opinion of D’Anvillc concerning 
the Tartar origin of the Geta' is now generally rejected; it 
is exjiected that ere long additional inforniatioii may he ob- 
tained from the researches of M. do Saint Marlin on t'o 
European India of the Armenian writers. It is known that 
the lower JDanuhe was anciently called .t/n/ous, a name sup- 
jioscd to liaie been derived from the Indian hero. Midlwu, 
the antagonist of K'rischna, or from the word mailliur, which 
vsigniflcs fresh water. Scylax mentions the town of Aigyp- 
sos, 0\ id calls itAigyptos, and ailds that it was founded 
by a Caspian on the delta of the Danube from that jilace, 
ill all probability, the Zigeunes obtained the title of Egyp- 
tians or Gypsies. 'I'lie existence of the Indi in Asia Minor 
is attested in the history of the Machabccs, and completely 
pro\cd in a ditferent work.; 

It may he concluded from these detached facts, that 
tribes of the Hindoo race have been wandering or settled 
in Europe or its confines from the earliest historical 
age. It is for the historian and orientalist to examine how 
they came thitbei-, whether they migrated in an age of 
w hich no record is left, or were the enemies of Klirisnn, a 


^ of f^pDcialion. 

' f ‘ ci. 1*0111, I. lilct!;. 0, IV. I'lci, 7. 

; 1. Martini,, rinp. mu. «. Clauilins on Ihe Inflnins nf Ami Minm, n. 
!<< ;> /. i>rrilj£(}ie rjttcfaliir., Xf. 
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supposition that might explain their singular pretension of 
having formerly rcjerteil Christ, or if they were a branch 
of the Uindowan Berber^ that Schah Name places in the /ly- * 
perborean regions, or colonies transported from the Indus by 
the despots of Persia. The geographer has discovered liiat 
there existed at an ancient ]>eriod in Europe, tribes from 
which the Zigeunes or Sintes appear to have been descend- 
ed. It is unnecessary for him to extend his inquiries be- 
yond that remarkable fact, or to explain why these petty 
hordes remained so long unknown in the midst of Sf) many 
wanderers and savages during the Roman empire in the 
cast. They might have called themselves Boma, from be- 
ing the subjects of the Romans, they might have w andered 
near the marshes of Lower Wallachia and Little Egypt, 
where they are said to liavc formed a state, situated perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of ^gypsos. The Zigeunes, the Sin- 
tes, the Gypsies, Bohemians and Tchinganes are probably 
so many tribes distinguished by their dialects and local 
migrations. 

INCREASE AND DECLINE OF THE TURKISH POWER. 

The reader will find, in the second volume of this work, 
a general view of the Ottoman empire ;* but we thought it 
better to postpone to tliis period the observations we had to 
make on the. increase and decline of the Ottoman power. 

The rapid progress and still more rapid decline of the 
Ottoman or Turkish power are among the most interesting 
plienornena in the history of Europe. The Turks arc de- 
scended from a horde of Tartars, who emigrated from the 
countries coi»tiguous to the Csispian Sea about the year 850, 
and who, for several centuries after, interfered with deci- 
sive effect in the contests and revolutions of the Saracen 
Asiatic nations. Othman, the chief of the Oguzian Tar- 
tars, is reckoned the real founder of tlie Turkish empire, 
lie succeeded his father in 1289, his dominions being then 
confined to the lordship of Siguta in Bithynia, and a small 

♦ Vol. If. Hook XXIX. 
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ROOK tract of adjoining territory. But llio talent of Otiimaii, 
and the bravery and zeal of bis followers, enabled him to 
’ add greatly to his paternal inheritance, and to bcqueatli the 
whole of Bitliyniaand Cappadocia to liis son and successor. 
From this period the tide of Turkish conquest began to roll 
forward with a force that could not be checked by the feeble 
resistance of the Greeks. In 1338 the Ottomans first ob- 
tained a footing in Europe. In 136:2 Amurath, the grand- 
son of Othnian, instituted the Janizaries, the first, and for a 
long period the most powerful, numerous, and best disci- 
plined standing army established in modern times. The 
conquests of Timour threatened to subvert the Turkish 
power; but it soon recovered from the shocks it had sus- 
tained; and, in 1453, Mahomet II. entered Constantinople 
sword in hand, and estabiisheil himself on tiie throne of 
Constantine and Justinian ! But the undisturbed possession 
of all the countries from Mount Amanus to the Danube, did 
not satisfy the restless and insatiable ambition of the Turks. 
Selim, the grandson of Mahomet II., added Syria am! Egyi>t 
to the dominions of his ancestors ; and Solyman the Magni- 
ficent, the cont(‘in|M>rary of the Emperor Charles V. and 
tlie most accomplished of all the Ottoman princes, con- 
quered the greater part of Hungary, and in tlie east extend- 
ed his sway to tlie Euphrates. At this period the Turkish 
empire was unquestionably tlie most powerful in liie world. 
‘Mf you consider,’’ says the historian Knolles, wlio w rote 
about two centuries since, its heginiiing, its progress, and 
uninterrupted success, there is notliing in the wfji ld more 
admirable and strange ; if the greatness and lustre llien of, 
nothing more rnaguUicciit and glorious; if the power and 
strength thereof, nothing more dreadlul and dangerous; 
which, wondering at nothing but the beauty of itself, and 
drunk with the pleasant wine of perpetual felicity, holdcth 
all the rest of the world in scorn.” Nor had this mighty 
jjower c\cn then reached its greatest height. Solyman was 
ftticceeried by other able princes ; ami the Dttninaii arms con- 
tinued to maintain their ascendeney over those of Christen- 
dom, until the famous John Sohieski, king of Poland, forced 
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them to raise the seige of Vienna in 1683 . This event mark- 
ed the era of their decline. For a wliile they continued to 
oppose the Austrians and Hungarians with doubtful fortune - 
and various success; but the victories of Prince Eugene 
gave a decisive superiority to the Christians. TIic Cres- 
cent, instead of recovering its former lustre, fell like a star 
plucked from its place in heaven. And the existence of the 
Ottoman empire for the last sixty or seventy years has 
depended, not on its own strength, but on the mutual ani- 
mosities and Jealousies of the different European powers. 

When considered with attention, it docs not seem difli- 
cult to discover tlic causes of these apparently anomalous 
and inexplicable results. 'Phe Turks, like their Tartar 
ancestors, arc naturally a brave, patient, and hardy race. 
After tlicir emigration from Scythia, they were long ex- 
posed to the greatest difficulties and privations. Pressed 
on all sides by tlic Mongols, Turkmans, Saracens, and 
Greeks, they could not maintain their footing in Asia 
Minor without waging incessant hostilities with their 
nciglibours. They were tluis early inured to habits of 
])illage and blood. And, after tliey embraced the Maho- 
metan ffiith, they found in tljc law of the prophet, not a 
licence only, but a command to desolate the \Norld, and to 
propagate their religion and empire by violence. The 
peculiar tenets and leading doctrines of the Koran made a 
profound impression on the ferocious, igm)rant, and super- 
stitious minds of the Turks, who early became the most 
zealous apostles of a religion of which implicit faith and 
uncom|uerablc energy are the vital principles. Their 
fanaticism knew no bounds. They litere.lly believed that 
the sword was the key of heaven and hell, and that to fall 
fighting in defence of the true faith, was the most glorious 
of deaths, and was followed by the largest portion of 
eternal felicity. Firm and unshaken belie\ ers in the doc- 
trine of predestination, assured that no caution could avert, 
and no dangers accelerate their inevitable destiny, they 
met their enemies without fear or apprehension. All their 
animal and intclh‘ctual energies were finis made to con- 
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^ergo, as it were, to a single point, and produced the most 
astonishing exertions. Tribute, slavery, and death to un- 
believers were the glad tidings of the Arabian prophet ; 
and have been loudly proclaimed by his followers over half 
the Old World. The Ottomans did not, like tlic Crusa- 
ders, require an impulse from pontiffs or ])rcachers to sti- 
mulate them to engage in the great work of conquest and 
conversion; the precept was in their law, the principle in 
their hearts, and the assurance of success in their swords! 

To such desperate energies, wielded by a succession of 
sultans distinguisiicd for various and consummate ability, 
the Greeks had nothing to o[>posc but dispirited troops, 
and generals destitute alike of courage and capacity. 
From the age of Justinian the Kastern Empire had bet 
gradually sinking. Tlie emperors were alternately prodi- 
gal and avaricious, cruel, protligate, and imbecile. The 
people were a prey to all the e\ils of ci\il and ecclesiastical 
tyranny. Their bodies were emaciated by fasting; and 
their intellectual powers dissipated in theological con- 
troversies, alike futile and unintelligible. The total defeat 
of Bajazet, tlie great-grandson of Olhmar), afforded an 
opportunity wliicli, had it been rightly imprf)ved, might 
have enabled tlie (irceks to expel ilic Tui ks from Europe. 
But tlic Greeks were totally incapable of j)roriting eitlier 
by this or any otlier event; and the schism of the west, 
and the factions and wars of Franc«‘, England, and Ger- 
many, deprived them of all foreign assistance, and enabled 
the Turks to rei)air their shattered fortunes, and again to 
become the terror and the scourge of Ghristcndoni. 

But the same cause to which the Turks principally owed 
their success, the intolerant bigotry and fanali( ism of their 
religion, proved also the principal cause of their decline. 
It isolated them from the rest of Europe, and taught 
them to look down with contempt and aversion on the 
arts, sciences, and attainments of the infidel world. — 

There is,’^ said they, ‘‘ hut one law, and Unit law for- 
bids all communication with infidels.” I’hc more the sur- 
rounding nations have distinguished themselves by . their 
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advances in civilization and literature, the more determined 
have the mass ot* the Turkish people bcconje to resist their 
example, to keep Avitliin the pale of their own faith, and 
to despise their progress. The fiery and impetuous zeal 
by which they were distinguished in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries has long since subsided ; but had it 
continued to burn with undiminished force, it could no 
longer have rendered tlicm really formidable. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder, and the various improvements that 
have been made in the modern art of war, have opposed an 
invincible obstacle to titc success of multitudes without 
discipline, and of courage without skill. That fanatical fer- 
vour, that contempt of danger, and that superiority of num- 
bers and bodily strength, which formerly gave so decided 
a superiority to the Ottoman troops, could not enable them 
to contend with the science, the cool deliberate courage, 
the artillery, and tactics of the troops of Austria, or 
of Russia. The Turks have degenerated both in their 
civil and military institutions; but their present weakness 
is to be ascribed more to their not keeping pace with the 
progress of their neighbours, than to their positive decline. 
Haughty, confiding, and illiterate, they have experienced 
all the fatal consequences of ignorance without once sus- 
pecting its cause, h solvcil to employ no otlier means 
than force, they sunk into despondency when force could 
no longer avail; and having now almost abandoned the 
hope of recovery, they present to their own astonishment 
and tlic mockery of Europe, the umbra mai'ni nominis — 
the mighty shadow of unreal power: — “Me effected our 
conquests,” said the Mufti to the Baron de Tott, “ with- 
out any aid fi-om European tactics, and we do not now 
stand in need i)f lliem — Our defeats arc nut the eflbcts of 
human force; they are the chastisement of our crimes; the 
decree of heaven has reached us, and nothing can avert the 
wrath of Omnipotence !” 

The unmitigated despotism of the Sultans has been ano- 
ther cause of the rapid decline of the Turkisii jiowcr. The 
Sultan is at the head of both chuveli and state. He is 
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HOOK universally regarded as tlic vicegerent of God, or rather 
of the Prophet; and the most unresisting and passive obc- 
dience to his word is inculcated as a primary religious 
duty. For a while the extraordinary exaltation of the 
power of the Sultan was productive of no bad effects. The 
perilous circumstances under wliich the Turks were origin- 
ally placed, and the ditlicultics and dangers with whicli 
they had to struggle, obliged their chiefs to exert all their 
faculties. Having to rule over bold and fanatical subjects 
— to act as their generals in war and their legislators in 
peace — it was necessary for them to practise the military 
and tlic peaceful vii tues; to inspire confidence by superior 
knowledge and resolution ; attachment by kindly conduct; 
respect hy dignity ; emulation by discernment in the 
bestowing of rewards ; and discipline and good order by a 
steady adficrcnce to one uniform system. We do not say 
that nothing is to be ascribed to the personal character of 
the sovereign ; but if we retlect, that except in a single 
instance, a period of nine reigns, and of two hundred and 
sixty-four years, is occupied from the elevation of 0th- 
man to that of Solyrnan, by a series of warlike and able 
princes,* it must be allowed that something more than 
chance, that the necessities of the times had produced this 
long line of able nionarchs. No sooner, however, had the 
tide of Turkish conquest been stopped by the determined 
resistance of the Hungarians and Germans, and the admi- 
nistration of the j)ro\inres been reduced by Solyrnan into 
a defined and regular system, no sooner, in short, had the 
demand for great [jrinces ceased, than the Ottoman mo- 
narch sunk helow the level of mediocrity. Instead of 
being educated in the council or the field, tlic heirs of 
royalty and of almost omnipotent power, were brought up 
in the slothful luxury of the palace. Shut up constantly 
in their Seraglios, ignorant of public affairs, benumbed by 
indolence, depraved hy the llattery of women, eunuchs, 
and slaves, their minds contracted with their enjoyments, 
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their inclinations wore vilified by their habits, and their 
government grew as vicious, as corrupt, and as worthless 
as themselves. When the Sultans held the reins of govern- - 
incut in their own hands, their personal wishes led tliem to 
take a warm interest in the prosperity of their empire; but 
the moment tliey intrusted them to mercenary slaves, they 
separated their own from the public interests. In the first 
instance, the Sultans, guided by the necessity of affairs, 
employed only men of ability and experience, and the ad- 
ministration, even in the lowest departments, partook of the 
care and energy of the sovereign; but in the last, influenced 
by those mean and often base and unworthy affections which 
accompany human nature on a throne as well as in a cot- 
tage, they committed the administration to favourites with- 
out merit or experience ; and the incapacity of the first 
inhver pervaded and paralysed the whole state m.achinc.^*' 

The vast extension of the Turkish empire was another 
cause of its decline. It multiplied the enemies, not the sub- 
jects of the state. To animate all the various and discord- 
ant classes of people comprehended in its widely extended 
limits with the same spirit, and to give them one common 
interest, would have required an intimate acquaintance with 
the science of government, and the adoption of a liberal and 
enlarged system of policy. But to act in this manner was 
utterly repugnant to the maxims of the Ottoman legislators. 
Submission to their power averted the stroke of death, but 
nothing short of embracing the religion of the Prophet 
could save the vanquished from extortion and slavery. 

The conquered people,*’ says Mr. Thornton, ‘‘ if tliey ob- 
stinately refused the offer of conversion, became, together 
with their possessions, their industry, and their children, 
virtually the property of their masters. Their suhstanetf 
says the law, is as our snbstancCf their eye as our eije, their 
life as our life. In such a state of subjection, tlieir claim to 
jUvStice and protection was little better than an empty sound, 
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and their lives and fortunes were made subservient to tlio 
necessities of the state, and the interests of the superior and 
" j)rivilegcd class, who strove by every means, liowcver rigor- 
ous and insulting to their feelings, to suj)|)ress instead of 
exciting their energies, to debilitate their minds to the level 
of slave] y, and to ensure their submission to the forms of 
govorninent established by themselves/’* 

“All the ofticers of govciniment,’’ says the same accu- 
rate and well-informed writer, “owe their appointment to 
the sole favour of the Sultan, without respect to birth, ta- 
lents, services, or experience. They arc deposed or punish- 
ed without the liberty of complaint or remonstrance ; and 
at their death, the Sultan inherits thei»- property. S”ch 
is the constitution of arbitrary ])ower ; hut the immediate 
appointment must necessarily be confined within the nar- 
row* circle of his personal acquaintance, which scarcely 
extends beyond tbc limits of the palace ; the nomination 
to otliccs is consequently delegated to his ministers and 
fiiNourites. It is a fact, of public ?ioloriety, that govern- 
ments of e\ery «lescri|)tion are openly sold at the Porte; 
they arc held for the term of one year only, and at the 
ensuing huiram, tlie leases must be renewed or transferred 
t(» a less pai’simonious competitor. In the public registers, 
the jjrecise value of every important ])ost under govern- 
iiieiit is recorded; and the regular remittance of the taxes 
and tribute is the only arknow Icciged criterion of upright 
administration. Jf the stipulated revenue duly enters into 
the roflers of government, no inquiry is made whether it 
lias been collected by harsh or by lenient measures, — 
whether it has been extorted by tyranny and oppression 
from a wretehed and diminished jiopulation, or willingly 
contributed from tiic superabundance of private wealth, as 
an hr)mage to virtuous administration. When the inliabi< 
tanfs of a city or province are dissatisfied with the Pacha, 
they present their complaints in a petition at the Porte; 
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but unless they accom7)any it with a larger sum than the 
Pacha finds it convenient to give for his appointment^ they 
seldom succeed in their application for his removal. Con-' 
testations of this public nature, as w'cll as those between 
private individuals, are determined, not by the c\idence of 
facts, or the force of argument, but by the specific quan- 
titij if i;old ir/uch dt/icr party car. produce in support of his 
caust.^^'^ 

AVhen a Pacha thinks lie can establish his independence 
by his wealth or his troops, he rebels, — that is, he sends 
no remittances to the Porte ; and if the Sultan cannot sub- 
due him by force, a sort of contest in cunning takes place 
between them, — the Sultan trying to assassinate the Pacha, 
the latter to destroy the assassin. It is not uncommon for 
the Sultan to send an executioner with orders, that, in the 
event of his not being able to effect the destruction of the 
l\\cha, he should load him with additional honours !By these 
means, suspic’ion is not unfreijnently lulled asleep; and the 
Pacha is rendered an easier prey to that inextinguishable 
tliirst for revenge which can never be appeased, except by 
the blood of tliosc who have presumed to contemn the au- 
thority of the vicegerent of the Piophet. 

I'he licentiousness and want of discij)rme that prevails 
amongst the soldiery, is another cause of the low state of 
the "rurkisli ])ower. The Janizaries, from their gi'cat 
services and reputation, their jieculiar privileges, tlieir being 
constantly near the person of the sovereign, and tlieir union 
under one commander, were early inspired with high no- 
tions of their own importance; and from their station in 
the cajiilal during the intervals of foreign w ar, they acquir- 
ed a preponderating intluence in domestic atfairs. Their 
insolence and pretensions occasioned considerable uneasi- 
ness to the ablest Sultans during the zenith of their jiowcr; 
and sagacious oliservers Iiad then ivmarked, that it was 
most probable, should the empii]|^ fall into feebler hands, 
that the Janizaries would perform the same part at Con- 

• Present State of TmKev, ju», ICSniici ll'.'. 
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stantinoplc that the Prctoriaii bands had done at Home.* 
This conjecture has been to a considerable extent verilied. 
* The dist)r(Iers anioni^* the Janizari(‘s ha\e increased accord- 
ing as the ancient strictness and se\erity of their discii)line 
lias been relaxed ; and they lune repeatedly insulted tlie ma- 
jesty of the tlirone, and e\eii imbrued their hands in the 
blood of their inoiiarclis. 

The Sultans see/n to Iiave been awarix for a c()iisi(lerahlo 
period, that tlie inferiority of their troops to those of the 
European nations ^vitU whom they have had to contend, 
has resulted cliielly fi‘om the lul'eriority of their tactics, ami 
the laxity of tlieir discipline ; and several vigorous ellorts 
liavo been made to introduce the warlike s\steiii of the 
Eur()|)ca?)s, and to reform or abolish the Janizaries. — Hu‘ 
dilliculties, that seem to he in aiperahle, oppose all such 
projects. 'I'lie 'I'urkish go\ernmeh1 is founded entirely on 
the |)rin('iples and dogmas of the M.ilioimdan religiorr. It 
contains within itsilf jio principle of iiuprov emenl ; and 
cannot he easily acc«)minodaled to anN spi'cies of reform. 
''Idle Sultan, ami ^oine of tlie prim ipal ollicers of his court, 
may become sensible of lh(‘ necessity of changing the or- 
gani/atioii ami di'^ciplim* ol’ tlii^ army, ami ol ndorming 
some of ihe abuses ibat paralyse all tlie energies of go\eru- 
ineut ; but their eiVorts to accoiujiliNli such oh j»'cts can hardly 
fail to app(*ar to the great majoi'itv of their snhje('ts as 
unhallowed att(*mj)ts to .suh\ert prim iplcs e^t.i!)lished by 
ancient usage, in conformity with llic imalleralde precepts 
of the Koi'an ; aiid it is dilVKult to suj)pt)se how, under 
such cii’cumstances, they can be successful. e there- 
fore liavc very little expectation that the att(‘mj>ts of the 
present Sultan to remodel tlie military loiri' of tin* (‘iiijiiro 
will have any better fate than those of Ids pirdeci'ssors, 
Mustapha, Selim, (Vc., who paid with tlieir li\(‘s tlie for- 
feitoftheir i'iisliness, in presuming to inlcr/m-e with insti- 
tutions sanctioned by the will of the Jb'opbet ! >> e arc 

not in possession of any accounts that can be relied on con- 
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ccrning the events tliiit have lately taken place relative to book 
the suppression of tlie Janizaries. Hut with such a mass of c. 
deep-rooted religious j)rejudices to encounter, we should be ’ 

^ sanguine indeed, if we su|)posr‘d tliat any considci ai)le re- 
form could take ])!ace, without the intt‘r\ eulif>ii of such a 
revolution as would change; the whole constitution, and per- 
hai)s,‘cven tlic n ligion of the empire. So long as tlie Turk- 
ish government continues to exist on its present footing, so 
long will the l*achas continue, as they have hitherto (huie, 
to pillage and waste tlie pro\inces. J'he SiiUau will in his 
turn strangle and then ijliinder the Ihichas. The Turks 
Avill be cxclusi\ely actuated fiy pride and fanaticism, tbeir 
vassals by hatred and revenge. Their generals will opiiosc 
brute force to science and military skill ; and every abuse 
will be aggravated until this incoherent faiiric of despotism 
and superstition fall ‘a sacrifice to intestine commotion or 
foreign aggression. 
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The divisions of European Turketj accordim^ to llad^i- 
Khalja and Hisar-Fentif compared itcith those oj liicaiit 
and *\farsigli, 

A. ADJACENT PRO VINCES. 


I. P^jalct Roumili. (' Countnj of the Homans. 


Istambol and Edronih 
ca])i tala'.; 

1. Wi^a. 

2 . Kirkkili.'^.sa. 

3 . Silistra. 

4 . Njc«)polj. 

1}. W’ldin. 

6, Sofia. 

7 . T^cliiniim. 


( 'ill rt ^pifuiiUiT 
J h, , <t:o IS 

Tliraco or Romania. 


Idom, oa^icrn ])arl. 
Idi'in. id. 

Hiil::ana, Dobi iidsrii 

(^‘ontral Hiiliraria. 

W«‘''trrn Ibibjaiia. 
Sulllli 
A\ fsirrn 'rill ju'f. 


Thrarr, »K.rlli<‘ni pari. 


a;rif 5 o/ Tmnis, 

Istambol, 

(( 'onstaiitinoplo.^ 
Ktlrcnib (,.\iliia- 
iiople.) 

Wi^a. 

]virkkili‘i« 5 a. 

Ibtrira''’. 

ili'-lra. 

Ilradnu . 
Sclniiiil.i. 

!S icttpoli. 

( I’luniinv 
^\ idiii. 

Sofia. 

I 'llllio f l*lill)])J)fj- 
r.-l.i Sat; I a. 

d’clill IIM'll. 

J^'/ii-SaLTa. 


of Ibilirai i.i and 


niiiv-V alir \ , (Ji !ii_iitt I. Oil I I ifi. >■ .' i u oi lon.j 

at Sojiiihi. lb‘ liri' !,it' !‘, I ill. . r. Mdh ii-ii, |;,t, i, 
tin; lu.in'i.i w ,i-, -» li < o .1 im tii 

nurllu-fH pwvu*r‘'. >h in.j) t! \ lii'^ i < n.i 


lla t.t!. n! fiori- 
' ' ' Iliii.Mily li, , ( mil I 
> I'M ill'' III l.l-ijii 1 r tci 

lilt pill j,.. !■ .i^.liusi 
III ■! II \ j).l ll I t 111 .- l!millllln|l>. 


t .Si 


Uiylj.knr ‘•a n-mr, r,:. .m*. JiO-, .. Ilv a I .. nr.f r . '/ 1... i llu r ,>f prirlui i. nnt 

limited liy .^pcnal Inm Immis ; ).■« m e tin* him n i.onty of tlie Jimit^ ol iJie pacli.i- 
liks, uhich vary accorfling to their raililaiy loice. 

Places of admini«a rntinu v;iiA.oul any otlu r tnii^ia* or hannti than that at 
the SuUan 
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Divisions oj Jburopean i.iirKey coniinuea. 

Ko.sifiiidil. 
O^troiiulscha. 
Vrana. 

Uskul). 

Saionick. 
Karaferia* 
Vfjd’ma. 

»Sirus (Serrcs.) 
Tirliala. 

Icnisclicr (La- 
ribha.) 

J an i n a N ard a ( A r- 
ta.) 

Drloiiia (Dt’lvino.) 
Auloiia. 

"J'ebelen. 

Ikral ( Arnaoulh 
Helgradc.) 
Ocljrida. 

31 at. 

IIl)<‘^saii. 

Diiradscli. 
Ij«krii(leria (Scu- 
tari, ScodraA 
OlgiiTi (Dulcig- 
no.) 

liar ^Antivari.) 

The di^tucts of MtMi.i'lii or HiJnljn, Im'Im, ^ (\t ' toi ^rr\it!rhe. O.'^lro- 
va, and ‘■omo oilui'' iin ludi-d in ihc ''.in .1 »< 01 i\ 1 nn < nt ol and 

Oi lu i, air dt'jirn.'.t n» ii ' 1)1 llir ‘-.ni^i.n’ ol l..r ( .iplun r.ni^.a. U i> impn*-Mhlc 
to r«>< one ill' thr .uiniml'ol ihr 'I'm ki'ii ;i ap.u i s w ilh ine exifclcnce ol iho 
^amlJak ol Kouinily \ali.'\. 

i 'I'ln* .'^.uld|.lc oi Kaili-lli, ( Acarnania) allhou^Ii mniked hy IIudoi-Khaifa, 
appeals to liave hiTii aboli'ln <1. 

I Monehtar, ^on ol Ali-Tarha, ailln'ni:\i only bry oi IMr.^arln, a di«t)ict in 
whirh Herat is the (duel town, ol^l.unt'd ihe title ot lb \Ui\'(\, and luied over 
the u hole j^ovei nnuMil. Ilnalnin, lus lathei -ni-lau , w as pi I'onei in tiio hands 
of All ; hnl the systems of the 'rmki.'ii geoj^i.iplicis m.eil not be cii.uijjcd on ac- 
count of these tcnipoiniv USUI jiatimis. 

♦ The district ol the Miiditcs is in reality a dependence of Ochrida and not 
of Ilbcssan or I'dbessnn ; but so long as Ali lived, h« obtained troops from the 
4 iFt)iet. 


8. Kostcndil. 


Macedonia, norih-eaht 


0. Ubkub. 

10. Salonik. 


Idem, nortJi-wcfit. 
Idem, centre.* 


11. Tirhala. 


Tliossaly. 


12. Janina.t 

Id. Dolonia. 
1‘1. Aulona.t 


Epirus. 

Epinip. 

Idem, ami part of 
imddle Alliama. 


15. Ochrida. 


Inland Macedonia. 


1C. IIhes.san. 
17. Iskondria. 


Central Albania. 
Upper Albania. 
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Divisions of European Turkey 

continued. 

. 18. Dukagin. 

Upper Albania. 

Dukagin. 

Ipak. (Pekin.)* 

19. Perscrin. 

Idem. 

Perscrin (Pris- 

reiidi.) 

20. Veldschteriii. 

Upper Servia, west. 

Veldscbterin. 

Pristina. 

Nova Berda. 

21. Aladschahissar. 

Idem, cast. 

Aladsclia-llissar. 

Orkub. 

22, Semendra. 

Lower Scr\ ia. 

Belgrade. 

Sernendra. 

Ussitza. 

II. Ejalct Bosna. C Country of Bosnia. J 

23. Banyaluka. 

Turkish Croatia. 

Banyaluka. 

Bosna-Sarai. 

24. Trawnik. 

Central Bosnia. 

Trawnik. 

25. Srebernik. 

Western Bosnia. 

fc?rebernik. 

26. Isw’ornik. 

Bosnia, north-east. 

Iswornik (Zwor- 
nik.) 

27. lenibazar. 

Rascia. 

lenibazar (Novi- 
Buzar.) 

28. Hersek. 

Turkish Daltnatia. 

Mostar. 


Truhigiii.f 


• The northern limits of these governments arc not l;no\\n, 

t It is very diffieult to fix the limits of llie governments or i^andgiarals in 
Bosnia. Iladgi-Klialfi mentiims beside'^, Klis and Kiik.i, bnl tlle^c include 
Austrian Dalmatia. The Sangiars are pachas iti j)(irlihi/s injUli hum. The 
beylerbey of Bosnia retains the title ol beylcibcy of Biida in llimgary. 

M, Desfosses marks the division^, or rather cla'ssifn s the function. ii ies in the 
following manner : 1st, the, beylerbey resi<ling at Tiawnik; 2d and od, two 
pachas residing near him, but who are not attached to any sangiacal ; 4th, /illi, 
6tb, and 7th, the pachas commanding the sangiacats of Baiiyaluka, Slicbei- 
nitza, Jeni'Bazar, and Trebigni (Ileisek). Tlie last four appointments me at 
the disposal of the beylerbey ; Bth and 9ih, the pachas iiomiiialcd by iho Boric 
over Posavina or Iswoniik and Klissa, now trai)<*fcrre(l to Scopia, If Desfosses 
be compared with Iladgi-Klialfa, it will be fouml ilial tin y agree as to the num- 
ber of saiigiacs, with the exception of two, those over Trawnik and Kiika, but 
probably the two pachas resiflitig at Trawnik may < laini the rank wiilioni hold- 
ing the title of sangiacs. The geographical divisions depend on the number of 
these governors. 
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III. Kjalct Morah. (^Country of the Morea.J* 

29. Tripolitza. Peloponno«jns, centre, Tripoliiza, 

north and cast. Anaholi (Napoli 

S (li Romania.] 

30. Mistra. Laconia and Messenia. Misitra. 

Korun. 

• Mengesche. 

(Monembasia.) 
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IV. Ejalct Dschesair. ( Country of the Islands and Coasts.) 


31. Galiboli. 


32. Egribos. 


33. Ainabaclit. 


34. Midillii. 

a. II Midillii. 

b. Miiskoriisi. 

c. Taschos. 

d. Saniadrek. 
c. Iinrus. 

f. Lyinia. 

g. Skopedo. 
li. Schkiri. 

35. Andra. 

a. Andra. 

b. Istcndil. 

c. lM>koni. 

d. Ilogi. 

e. Syra. 

f. Thenuia. 


Southern Thrace. 


Euboea, Beotia. 

‘ Fhoci?, &c. 
Western llellade. 


Miiylenc, &:c. 
Lesbos or Miiylene. 
llecalonesi. 

Thasos. 

Saiuothracc. 

Iiid>ros. 

Lemnos. 

Skopelos. 

Seyros. 

Northern Cyclades. 
Andros. 

Tine. 

IMyeone. 

Delos. 

Same name. 

Same name. 


Galliboli (Galli- 
poll.) 

Rodostchik (Ro- 
dostus.) 
Egribos. 

J»tlin (Zeitnn.) 
Lstifa (Thebes.) 
Atina.f 

Ainnbnchti (Li- 
panto.) 
Mis<olijnghi. 
Midillii (("astro.) 

Same name. 
Idem. 

Idem. 

Lemno. 

(."uehino. 

Same name. 
Idem. 

Am a. 

St. Nicolo. 

Same name. 

Asprana. 

Same name. 


• See below the divisions according to M, Pouqueville. 

t Athens was a fief attached to the office of chief of the eunuchs, and under 
the military protection of the saugiac of Egribos. 
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g. Mortcd. 

Ceos or Zia. 

Zia. 

. h. Djarnlidsi. 

Hydrea. 

Hydra. 

.36. Naksclm. 

Southern Cyclades. 

a. Nukscba. 

Naxos. 

Nakschn. 

b. Bara. 

Paros. 

Piirlchia. 

c. Aniorgo. 

Amorgos. 

Aniorgo. 

d. Istanipolia. 

A^t\ pa hen. 

P. St. Andrew. 

e. Naiifi. 

Nainphi. 


f. Dgirincnlik. 

Santorini. 

Megalo-(’horio. 



J*vrgo.s. 

g. Nio. 

Nios. 

Nio. 

h. i^ikino. 

Sicgnus. 


i. Bolikaiulro. 

Po|\ cainlros. 


k. Milo. 

Melos. 

Mdo. 

]. Kniioli. 

Cimolis. 

.\rgentiera. 

in. Siphno. 

Siphmis. 


iJ. :?err. 

Seu pirns. 


V. Ejalct Kirid 

or Kandia. ( Country of Crete. J 

37. Katidia. 

I’ho centre and ea'*t. Kandia. 

Krtiino. 

The west. 

Ketiino. 

39, Kaiioa. 

Jdein. 

(’anea. 



Sinli. 



Kissnnio. 

B. INTKR^ir.DI ATK PROVIM'ER. 

I. Wallachia. 

SuIhIiv isijjns into 

Town«. 


Zinutz. 

( Wallachian 



names.) 

a. Great Wallachia. 



f Ilfownl. 

Buka re sc lit. 


1 lalornit/u. 

Slodho‘«ja. 

1. Zara of Scho.«?3. 1 .Slaiii-Kimnik. 

Fokschani. 

(Lowland. j * Btisro. 

Buseo. 


Sekiiriani. 

Waleni. 

( Braow'a. 

IMo}est. 


' Dumbowitza. 

Tirgowist. 

1 

Wla.scba. 


2. Zara of Suss. ! 

Tcleorman. 

Ilnschy-Wede. 

Highlands. 

1 Mu.stcbici. 

Kinipolung. 


1 Ardschis. 

Kurte of Ardaebifoh. 


OltuJ. 

Siatina. 
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f Dolschi, or Scbiul 

Krayowa. 

1 

J 

1 of Schoss.* 

b. Little Walla- ^ 

1 Romunazi. 

IslaSi 

Wiiltscha. 

Rimnik. 

chia. 

IJ. Moldavia. 

Gorzy, or Schiul of 
Suss.* 

^ Mchedinz. 


( Jassy. 

Same name. 


Karligatura. 

Tirgul-Formos. 


Roman. 

Same name. 


Waslui. 

Idem. 

1. Zara of Schoss. ’ 

Falschi. 

Idem. 

Kohuslui. 

Galatch. 

1 

Tekutsch. 

Putna. 

^ Tutow. 

Same name. 


f Dorohoe. 

Same name. 

. 

j Hotoschani. 

Idem. 

2. Zara of Suss. ^ Harlow. 

} Niants. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

1 

i Bakseu. 

Idem. 


CHRISTIAN KINGDOMS OF BOSNIA AND SERVIA DIVISIONS. 


Kingdom of Servia in the eleventh century. 

1. Servia Proper on the Danube. Duchy of Mazovia in 1S71. 
Romania, or Eastern Servia. 

3 Rasria ) ^ County of Chelm or Zachlumia in the 

4 Dioclea I thirteenth century. 

5 Terhunia [ 1 fifteenth 

ry 1 1 • f 1 century. 

ac 1 umia. j Hertzegovina, or Turkish Hersek. 

7. A small part of Dalmatia. 

Kingdom of Bosnia, thirteenth century. 

A. Bosnia Propbb. 

I. Province of Czernik. ^ 

I — — ^ 

4. Krakowo. / 


Dolschi and Gorzy arc cvidrnlly Slavonic words, the first is derived from 
<fo/, a valley, the second from gora, n mountain. Suss in Wallachian corre«*- 
ponds with the suisum of the Latins. Schoss (^suh) is a root common to Ih* 
Wallachian, Slavonic and Gothic. 

▼OL. VI. 


bo6r 

Cm 


35 
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BOOK 

C. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


10 . 


Province of High 8ala. \ 

Low Sain. > 

Vnroscli. ) 

Posavina. 

8 nitava. > 

l*o(lrina. 5 


Sangiac of Bosna-8erai, (Trawnik,) 
and Srebernik. 

Snngiiic of Swornik. 

On the soiilh-('nst of Hosna Serai. 


B. Upper Bosnia, called in 1103, the kinopom of Rama. 

1. Seigniory of Cliulin, (Zachluniia Proper. See above.) 
o. - Baiino. 

3. C’linovo (Captaincy of llliiino or Liviio, llertzego- 

\ ina.) 

4. Cettina, (in Austrian Dalmatia.) 

5 . Gliiibuski (Captaincy of Lanbonchka, in llertzcgt)- 

vina.) 

Nevoik (Captaincy of Nevesign, Iileni.) 

7 . ■ I Narentvn (Mostar.) 

Vorbosnnia. 

9 . Gliubina. 

- Rudiiia. 

11 . Trebigna. (Terbunia, seo above. Captaincy of tho 

sumo name.) 


Table of the Divisions of ^ the Morea according to M, Pouqne- 


Ancient Duisions, 


Corintbia, S}conla, 
l"])idaiiria, \'.c. 
\Veslern Argobs. 
Eastern Argon's, Tre- 
zinia, Herrnioiie. 
Cynuria. 

Central Laconia. 
Laconia, eastern coa.st. 
Laconia, soulb-uest.| 


j Aiitnhor Valiu' of A(:;ri- 
I ijt cultiii.il pruducp 
I ill 


Modem Districts. 


Corinth. 

Argijs. 

Nan}ili. 

San l*etro. 

.Misitra. j 

Monenibasi. 
Cotintry of IMagna. 

C-arrirnl over, 



PiastiTS. 

111 


‘^3 

1,5 19, 001) 

33 

J, ‘>30,000 

UO 

OKVOOO 

1 18 

3,9! >8,000 

rA 

337, i MM) 

Jill 

1,150, (MM) 

41 ;3 

1 M 1 i,0(K) 


* Tome HI. p. 401 — 404 ; toinu V. p. — >f;, 17f;. 

t M. Pdiirpievilln compares the country of .Maj^oa with Kleiithero-Laronia, 
but ih'it {’iMsion comprehended all the towns of tin* iVrmr t (circuin-h.ihitau-. 
te’i,) wlio daring the war of the Homans against the bpaitans joined iho for- 
nici, and ns a reward for their revolt, were declared independent of Sparta, 

These 
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Table of the divisions of the Mbrea continued. 


Ancient Divisions. 


Messenia. 

Id. 

I<1. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Tripljylia, &c. 

Klis. 

Wcsicrn Acliaia. 
Kuslcrii Achaia. 
Arcadia, north. 
Arcadia, east. 

Id. west an(i centre. 
Id. south-west. 


Modern Districts. 


Brought over, 
Calamata. 
Imlakia. 
Androussa. 
Coron. 

Modon. 

Navariii. 

Arcadia. 

Gastouiii.* 

Patras. 

Voatitza. 

Calavryta. 

Tripolitzn. 

Caritene. 

Leoiidari. 


N umber 
of 

Villages. 

Value of Agri- 
cultural produce 
in 1814. 

4G3 

Piasters. 

11,144,000 

10 > 
a7 < 

1,738,500 

87 

1,988,500 

76 

412, CKX) 

54 

393,000 

36 

302,300 

106 

l,767,fXK) 

114 

5,793,500 

94 

1,689,500 

25 } 
95 ^ 
77 

1 1,486,000 

i 2,027, (XK) 

130 

2,692,1XX) 

J8 

77a6(KJ 

1422 

! :i2,901,e(X>+ 


Table of the Topulation in European Turkey according to 
JSL Ilasself (1823.) 


A. 


Roum Hi, 
Jh>sna, 
Morah, 
Dscliesair, 


ropuu \TION 

< it'nn.vn 

S'jiiaio .Milcs.;|; 

477(5 
. H)i\2 

402 
. 1070 


N EACH PKOV 

Inhabitants, 

5,518,0(H) 

5(>0,(MM)§ 

907,000 


1- nr racli tio j nn 
S*;n.\ie Mile 

1160 

527 

19(>.2 

840 


These Ions ns, iwrnty-l'onr in number at the time ilial Au^u'^tu'; made them fioc, 
were sitnaud inund llie sea coasts of I.act'uia, and not c Nclutiv cl y on Mount 
T .1 \ 

I.al.i, a \ilia<;o iiihahilcd by a hoi dc of Albanian banditti, ha'- been taken 
I>y the thfcks ; it is included in the \il!ai;es of (»*a>iouni, 

T The taxes an.l rontnhulion*' levied in the Moiea aenaint to 12,r.0ib045 
piasteis ; o( that sum lour millions are set apail for the \ i/iei and n two tailed 
pat ha at IV anpli. 

j Tile (Icrman mile vniies in dill'erent countries and ni d hiei eni pai ts td tlic 
Austrian cunpiie; it is in some places ecpial to four Kn^h^'h mile*', tm tliat sup- 
position, the (MTiuaii sipiaio mile is equal to sixteen Kimhsh square miles ; hut 
in otliei places it amoinits only to 3 -4- 1-3 Knixlisli miles, and the square mile 
is therefore equal to 1 1 1-9 E«||;lish square miles. 

M. l.iechteusle'm ealculates the population at 900,000 individuals, of t\hom 
t\vo-thirfl« are of Slavonic oiic;in. 

If The Morea, since it lins shaken off the yoke, has hecomc a place of refuse 
foi th« Macedonian fiiccks. The niimbcis, lion ever, may be ovci-ratcd. 
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BOOK Table of the Population in European Turkey continued. 


German 
Square Miles. 

Inhabitants. 

For each German 
Square Mile. 

(European part.) 
Kirid, 

188 

270,000 

1430 

Wallachia and 
Moldavia, 

2100 

1,400,000 

660 


9607 

9,470,000 

0592 


a. Primitive Inhabitants. 


Hellenes, 

3,090,000 

Slaves, 

1,440,090* 

Arnnuts, 

460,000f 

Wallachians, 

1,375,000 


C, 305,090 

b. Foreigners. 


Osmanlis or Turks, 

2,350,000 

Tartars, 

275,000 

Abadiotes, 

4,000 

Armenians, 

^5,000 

Jews, . , . . 

312,000 

Ziireunes or Gypsies, 

80,000$ 

Franks, 

5000 


3,I11,(K)0 


C. POPULATION ACCORDING TO THE DIFFERENT WORSHIP!. 


Mussulniansi 2,880,000 

Greek Christians, . . 5,e80,0(K) 

Catholics, 310,000 

Armenians, . . 85,000 

Jews, 312,000 


* i believe that M. Hassel ami his f^uides have estimated the iniiabitants of 
Bosnia and Servia too low by a half ; and it is likely that the Slavonic popula. 
tion, (including the Wallachians or BuJguro-Slavo-Wallachians of Pindus,) is 
at least equal to two millions. 

t The number of Arnauts or Albanians cannot be less than 700,000. 

X The above estimate is too low by more than a third. The gypsies are 
thickly scattered on Mount lieinus and Scardus. 
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of the Population 

in European 

Turkey continued, 

rkspkctive numbers 

OF THE OSMANL19 AND HELLENES. 


Hellenes. 

Osmanlis. 

Roum, 

1,640,000 

1,806,000 

Dosna, 

. 

157,000 

Morah, 

710,000 

50,000 

Dschesair, (Europe.) 

600,000 

200,000 

Kirid, 

141,600 

124,000 

Wallachia and Moldavia, 

5,000 


BOOK 

c. 


Table of the Ottoman Armiti according to M. Hamnur.j 

Infantry, 100,000 men, namely, 

Icnidesclieri, (Janizaries, two hundred ordas^) 80,000 


Dgebed^is, (armourers,) . . . 0,000 

Topdscliis, (inatrosses,) , . . J0,(X)<) 

Top-Arabadsclii in the train of Artillery, . 3,000 

Koumbaradschi, (bombardiers,) . 600 

Lagouindschi, (miners,) . . . 400 

^ Nisunii Dgedid, regular new troops, (lately sup- 
pressed) 21,(K}0. 

Regular cavalry, 24,000, namely, 

Sipahis, horsemen, , , . . 11,000 

Siliiidars, horse police, . . . 11,000 

Ouloufedschiani, mercenaries, . 1,000 

Gouroubai, foreigners, . . . 1,000 

Irregular feudal cavalry, 100,000. 

Standing army in time of peace, 70,500.} 


t M. Hammer rnenlioiis only the number of troops pai 1 and mainlaimd by 
liic Porte; to his table (ni}»bl to be added the forci :' w hich earli ami 

seNcial provinces support. Thus, the Vizier of Kgypt, if his Negro and Arab 
legiments be included, has an army of 30,000 soldiers, 

StMvia must furnish 12,000 men, Bosnia hasiu»piu\mcial lioops, 

) M. de Hammer, Ktat dc TEmpirc Tuic, II. p. 273. 
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EUROPE. 

Description of Europe continued. Hungary and its 
appendai^cs ; physical geography^ tj'c. 

We pass from the soil of barbarism and tlic crescent to 
a country whose inhabitants participate in the blessings of 
Christianity and Euroj)can civilization. Difterent nations 
are united in Hungary round the ancient cross of St. Ste- 
phen, — the .Mcr^iars ( ainc thither on their swift horses from 
the banks of the Wolga, — the Slowak descended from the 
Carpathian mountains orNorican Alps, — tlie Germans and 
Wallachian shepherds advanced along the Danube; — all of 
Kuropcan origin, although distinguished hy tlicir national 
and picturestjue costumes, all Christians, although differing 
from earli other in llieir riles and observances. Transylva- 
nia is go\‘*rned by imlepcndent laws, and com])osed of the 
same civil and religious elements, they cannot therefore bo 
considered apart. Croatia and Dalmatia, it is true, belong 
t(* a difterent physical section^ but in a science so much con- 
iK cled with history as geograpliy, systematic arrangements 
must give place to common di\isions, and small portions 
of land must be annexed to great masses in a way best 
adapted to assist the memory of the reader. It is ne- 
cessary for these reasons to include in one and tlio 
same description, the Carpathian or Krapack mountains, 
tfiat surround the vast plain, wiiich forms the prin- 
cipal part of Hungary, and in which the Danube appears 
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to stand still In the midst of its course^ Transylvania, that book 
comprehends three great vallics on the east of that plain, 
between tlic branches of the Carpathian range, Slavonia on — “ 
the west between the Dravc and the Save, Croatia, which 
is still more remote, and joins the extremities of the Julian 
Alps, and lastly Dalmatia, that descends to the shores of 
the Adriatic. Some account shall be first given of the phy- 
sical geography of these provinces. 

The Carpathian range extends along a semicircular line Mouj.iam^. 
of 200 leagues, it docs not form a chain but rather a table- 
land crowned with isolated groups, connected in many parts 
by small chains, and bounded on the north-west and south- 
east by a number of mountains.* 

Those on the north-west are the Carpathian Proper^ or Carpathian 
Crapack^ the others on the south-east are the same as the 
Bastarnian or Dacian Alps. If the narrative of M. Beu- 
dant, a distinguished French geologist, be combined with 
the remarks of M. Kitaibel, a Hungarian botanist,! several 
groups, chains, and detached hills not unlike forelands, may 
be discovered in tlie first section. 

The group of Tatra is more elevated than any of the rest, Taira, 
its summits reach to the height of 8^000 feet, it extends 
from east to west, and rises abruptly on the east above the 
plains of Kesmark, and the sandy mountains that separate 
Hungary from eastern Galicia. It is situated between the 
Poprad, which rises in tjie south, and turns suddenly to the 
north, the Dunajec that takes its source in the north, and 
the fVaag and tlie Arva that separate it on the south and 
the west froin\the neighbouring mountains. Two groups 
to the north-west of the last, form the natural limits be- 
tween Hungary, Galicia and Moravia. One of tliem, the 
JJaszkidf rises between the rivers Arva, Waag, K*iszucza 

rn Ilonjiic p.ir I. p. — 2 m. '1'ik' ccilt iifignos- 

tviur in thu iitl.is Itj tlu* ‘‘tiiiu' .inti-oi, i- n .i*ivlilion tn l!u' woik. 

+ Top(ij,i .iphicvil iption (.1 U) tiiC wvnk Coniilis 

\V.ll(l^ll•m, \:c. cl I’.i'ili Kiel. libel, M.n, Uc'Ci ipln^ius cl Icoius pliinlaiuiu 
rurioriiin \ oJ. I. V Jciiii.i, LSOJ. 
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BOOK and the sources of the Vistula, the otlier op the lavomik^ 
passes in a south-west direction from the Kisziicza to Pres- 
burg, they are separated from each other by the defiles of 
Jablunka. 

All the mountains abounding in mines from the Waag or 
Vag to tlie vicinity of Kaschau, are termed in Hungary 
the Fatraj but the same name is applied to the mountain of 
Koenigsberg and its continuations, and to two others, the 
great Fatra on the coniines of Thurocz and Liptau, and 
the little Fatra in the county of Arva. It miglit be better 
if the districts and mountains were marked by geographi- 
cal limits. A small chain extends in the direction of north- 
east to south-west from Predmir to Freystadt, and is enclos- 
ed by the Vag, the Nyitra and the Thurocz. Another 
range parallel to tlie last, rises between the Nyitra and the 
Gran, commences at Nyitra, and terminates at Kremnitz ; 
it consists of three small groups, of which the Klak is the 
The F .irn. most remarkable? The chain, strictly termed the Fatra, is 
situated between Rosenberg and Ncusohl. A range extend- 
ing from west to east from iVo.ssira to AVa(orn-/mra in a 
direction parallel to the Tatra, between the Vag and (ho 
Gran, lias been called the Alps of Liptau by llio (iromiaii 
inliabilunts. It appears to be connected with a number of 
mountains between the Sago and the llcrnat, wliicli flows in 
the |)lains of Leutcliaii. Many mountains, that make up so 
great a number of detached groups as to render every at- 
tempt to classify them very difliriilt, are situated in the south, 
on the left of the Gran, and terminate at the banks of the 
Sajo and the Ipoll, which run in contrary directions, the one 
to the east, the other to the west. M. Bcmiant mentions 
some of them. Mount Polaiiaberg is the centre of the first, 
another is attached to Mount Vqmr^ a third is enclosed by 
the Rima, the Sajo and eastern part of the Gran ; a fourth 
rises hetween the higher hanks of the Sajo, the Hernat and 
the Rodva; a fifth between the lower Sajo and the Bod- 
va.’’ It must be a hard task to recollect all these divisions, 
more particularly as Die geologist has not thought it neccs- 


* See th<; man? nf Lijjs.ky and Lierhton?tern. 
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Hiiry to name one of them. The Szisna or the sixth, cor- book 
responds witli ** tlic group of 8chtmnit% between the Gran, 
the S%latina and Krupina."*^* Osiroky is the centre of 
the seventh between the Krupiiia and the Ipoly ; there the 
districts on the south of the Ipoly, and the Sajo are low- 
cr, and several hills, none of which a^e very high, may be 
observed on the large vallies wintered by these rivers. 

Other hills, on the left of the Ipoly where it winds 
from west to south, before it joins the Danube, ter- 
minate at J^Tagys^alf which commands the town of Wait- 
zcn. A group, of which the mountains of Cserhat and 
Karancs arc a part, is situated between the Ipoly and 
Zagyva, and extends to the right of the Rima and the 
Sajo. The Matra is detached from all of them, and 
rises suddenly to a great height above the plain bounded 
by the Zagyva and tlie Tarna. The small mountainous 
district between the Tarna and the Sajo, lias been called 
Osztra or Buk-Hegy.f 

♦•An extensive and distinct group, says M. Beudant, Heir-Ai- 
♦♦extends in the direction of north to south from Eperies 
to Tokay, between tlic Hernat, the Topla and the Bodrog, 
and is encompassed on every side by vast plains.^’ We 
have found, by referring to the map, that tlie author 
means what might be more correctly termed a chain 
than a group, the llegy-Mlya or lower mountains, the 
southern sides of which are covered with the finest vines in 
Europe. Fekety-Uegy is higher than any of tlie rest, and 
the hills of Tokay form the south-east extremity. A de- 
tached group, that of Vihorletf rises on the plains to the 
north of the Hegy-Allya, in front of the sandy mountains 
or limits of eastern Gailicia, and is surrounded by the La- 
boreza and the Ungh. 

It is difficult to determine whether or not the Carpathian Lowering 
range is separated from the Transylvanian Alps, or ifpli^ian*' 
Hungary is bounded on the north north-east by a low 


n«T?fcl, volsi. Haiidbiirli. vol. 11. p. 492. 

♦ n bearli, and .» hill or nionniam. 

30 
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Cl. 


Opinion of 
M. Bcu- 
d?iQt. 


Opinion of 
M. Kitai- 
b«l. 


ridgo above Galllcia; but Iiistorical and political conside- 
rations of the liighcst importance depend on the solution 
“of that problem in physical geography. If Hungary is 
of easy access on that side, the Goths, (particularly the 
Visigoths,) the Sarmatians and the Huns might have 
penetrated by this way, as well as by others into Europe. 
The Roiisniacs might, in like manner, have migra'ted to 
Hungary, and the Magiar obtained an easy entrance Into 
his new possessions. If the Carpathian mountains arc so 
low, where is the bulwark of the Austrian cmj)irc ? The 
numerous armies of Russia cannot be confined by imaginary 
Alps. It may be worth while to examine the statements of 
two ocular and contradictory witnesses. 

“The sandy hills or the limits of eastern Gallicia, form 
a sort of talus or regular decihity from one extremity to 
the other, but they are broken by low and gradually 
sloping ridges, which in many places may be ronfounded 
with the plains. The peaks and rocks that rise from the 
sand in different parts of the range, indicate a continua- 
tion of the Trans} haniaii Alps on one side, and the heights 
of Tatra on tlie otlier. I'lie two great masses of moun- 
tains in Hungary and Transy!\^nia may he compared to 
two citadels at the entrance of an immense gulf. I'lie liills 
on the north-east between them arc nincli lower, their 
greatest height not lieing ef|nal to half the elcwation of the 
others, their summits are rounded, they are not dllfirult 
of ascent, almost all of them are cornp«>sed of line sand 
more or less consolidated. I'hc opening betwixt the lofty 
mountains, by which the plains of Hungary might have at 
one time communicated with those of Poland, has for 
many ages been blocked by alluvial and arenaceous de- 
posits.*’^ 

“The Tatra mountains arc comparatively low on the 
eastern side, near the valley by which the Poprad descends 
into Gallicia.” The same author describes in a different 
part of liis work, the mountains on tlie north-east in the 
counties of Ungh, Beregh and Marrnarosch. “Theyex- 


• nrufJnnt, \’oyaj»r rn Iloiipnr, p, II, 
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tend eastwards from the river of Latorcza, intersect in dif- 
ferent directions the district of Marmaroschi and like 
others in Beregli, arc little lower tlian the Alps. The' 
mountains of Bersava or Volonyina tower abo\c the 
rest. Tlic traveller, who wishes to observe the connexion 
between the different groups, must ascend Mount Cultvif 
whiciris not far from Kapriyk-Banya^ and from its top the 
view is most extensive. 1 observed distinctly all the moun- 
tains in Marmarosch, but those which mark the boundaries 
of Gallicia and Bukowinc appeared to mo still more elevat- 
ed. Tlie mountains of Pop-Ivan^ Farky^ Czerna-Hora, 
Homrelf ((usky and Fietrosaf are as lofty as the heights of 
Tatra ; but they arc not so steep, nor covered with so many 
bare and huge rocks, they rest on a broader base, their 
summits are not so sharp or pointed.*’^ 

It is not easy to reconcile these varying testimonies. The 
measurement of the Snizny-Kamea by AVahlenberg is by no 
means a proof that the sinking is general, ami the height 
of the Pietrosa, (if it be accurately measured,) tends to 
confirm the opposite opinion. M. Beudant, in his zeal to 
correct the errors of geographers, may have fallen into 
otlicrs of a different kind, and the depression of the (Carpa- 
thian ridge may not extend beyond the counties of Saros 
and Zemplin; it rises to the east of these districts, and 
although perhaps less elc\ated than the Tatra range, forms 
an uninterrupted continuation of the Transylvanian Alps. 

The mountains in Transylvania consist of well-marked 
chains near different groups that cannot be so easily de- 
fined. A great number are situated at the eastern extre- 
mity, and from them, the Maros, the Kukullo, the Aluta, 
the Szasmos, the Moldavian Bisztritz and the Moidava de- 
rive their source. The elevation of tlic hills is not in general 
jiroportionate to tlieir breadth. A detached cliain extends 
westwards, near the Szamos and the I'lieiss, in that part of 
the country where the frontiers of Hungary, Transylvania 
and Bukowine meet ; its summits are lofty and probably 
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jiooK none of them more so than the Rosaly. Another and a 
greater chain, divided by the Aluta, hounds Transylvania 
and Wallachia; the highest inountaiiis are perhaps situ- 
ated in this range, they have not however as yet been 
measured with sufficient accuracy; the western extremity 
or the mountains of the Bannat are apparently connected 
nat. by steep rocks, which impede the course of the Danube t(» 
the base of the heights in Servia. 

Such arc tlie summits that form an irregular curve on 
tlie eastern and southern frontiers of Transylvania ; the 
central districts are lower; almost all the rocks in that 
part of the country are arenaceous, and rich in salt mines; 
the rivers that descend from them roll fragments of gold. 
The ridge, intersected by several small chains, rises to a 
considerable height above Lower Hungary, and forms on the 
intermc- west two mouiitainotis ranges. The first is situated near the 
mountaini. westcm branch of the Szasmos, the sources of the Krasziia, 
the Bereltyo, and the Rapid Kteroes; it includes the Bi- 
hary-Hegijt the C»a/, the Vashho^ atid many other distinct 
groups. The second extends between the Maros on the 
south, and the Aranyos on the north; the >Vhitc Koeries 
rises from it, the principal mountains are the GainUf and 
the Kladonva^ ami it terminates at the JVlagos ; hut the 
country that separates Transylvania and Lower Hungary 
is imperfectly known ; Kitaibcl compares it to the Carpa- 
thian districts. 

Western Tw'o branches of the Styrian Alps penetrate into Hun- 
mountains. wcst, tlic ofic ill thc direction of the imrth- 

west comprehends the Bakony mountains on thc north of 
Lake Balaton, and ends at Mount PiLic% near the Gran; 
the other follows the course of the Dravc towards the 
south-east, is almost lost on the plain of Slavonia, rises 
ill Syrinin, and forms the picturesr|ue hills of Fruska- 
Gora. 

The Julian Alps commence in Carniola, intersect Hun- 
garian Dalmatia and Croatia tow'ards Venetian Dalma- 
tia, and Join thc Albaiio-Dalinatian chain, a branch of 
Mount Hemus. 
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Hungary contains two of the greatest plains in Europe; BooiC 
the one about forty leagues in length, and twenty-five in c• ** 
breadth, includes that part of western Hungary, bounded 
by the Austrian nioiintains on the west, those in the coun- 
ty of Nertia on the north, and the Bakony on the south- 
east ; the other is about a hundred aiul twenty leagues long, 
and eighty broad, it forms lower Hungary, and a great 
j\^rt of it is a saline and sandy desert, limited by the 
Danube, the Theiss and immense marshes. The level of 
the low plain is not more than 140 feet above that of tlie 
sea; the other is supposed to be 31 feet higher, but it rises 
almost imperceptibly towards the countries which surround 
it, and is not suliject like the former to oppressive and 
scorching lieat. The greater plain may be compared to an 
African region ; the eye is fatigued by a vast and unvary- 
ing horizon ; tlie mirage produced by a burning sun mocks 
with its fantastic illusions the traveller, >vlio is sometimes 
enveloped in total darkness by dense and noxious mists; — 
he may hear the lowing of cattle, grope for the hut of a 
shepherd, or wander among reeds and marshes. 

The largest lakes in Hungary arc the Balaton, and the i.nkes. 
Neusiedcl ;f the first is situated between Szala and Sumegh ; 
its greatest extent is about 48 miles from south-west to 
north-east, and its greatest breadth about nine miles, but 
in many places it is much narrower, and in some not more 
than two; it is almost blocked near its north-east extremi- 
ty by a hilly peninsula which stretches out to the distance 
of a league beyond its banks. The surface of the Balaton 
and the surrounding marshes is not less tlian 24 German 
square miles, or 384 English square miles ; its principal feed- 
er is the Szala, but all the water it receives appears inconsid- 
erable relatively to its superficial extent, and the quantity 
lost in evaporation. Thus there is no outlet for the lake; 
the Sio, which seems to issue from it, and enters the Da- 
nube, is ill reality a marsh coiiiiniinicating with the soutli- 
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>OK ern bankf nor docs it become a river until it receives the 
streams from the eastern mountains in the district of 
Sumegh. 

, Lake of The Jakc of Ncusiedel lies between the counties of 
* Ademburg and Wieseihurg ; it is about seventeen miles and 
a half in length from north to south, and although very 
narrow at the centre, it is more than seven in breadth 'near 
the two extremities; it is contiguous on the south to largo 
marshes that extend eastwards, and after being increased 
with many streams, flow into the Raab. The evapora- 
tion at tlic surface of the lake and the marshes is perhaps 
nearly equal to the additions which they gain from differ- 
ent streams; at all events, the Raab is not so great a river 
as might he supposed from the number of its feeders. The 
^^ater in the lake is medicinal, and contains in solution 
sulphate of soda. 

I’he lake of Neusiedel is not the same as the Peiso of 
Pliny, the Peiso of Aurelius Victor, or the Pelsodes of 
Jornandes, in Pannonia Prima. The Emperor Galerius, 
it is said, partially drained the Peiso, and obtained, by 
cutting a canal between it and the Danube, a coHsiderable 
tract of fertile land. No informati<m relative to the posi- 
tion of the Neusiedel is to be found in the table of Peu- 
tinger, in the itineraries, or any ainient gcDgraphiral 
work. A ri\er called Ferto is inciitioried in an act pass- 
ed in 1339, and in another act, dated marly about tlic 
same jear. noti( e is taken of certain \illages in the land 
now coxered l»y tlie lake, and in its immediate \icinily. 
It is not unlikely from tliese facts, and others of the same 
kinil, that it began to be formed in the teiifli or elexeiitli 
century by the stagnation of rixer water, and by repeated 
inundations, for which tliere w as no outlet. The land in 
the neighbourhood of the Neusiedel sunk in 17^25, and 
it has been affirmed that the water was not so salt or 
brackish before that time; it appeared in a state of ebulli- 
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tion after an eartliquake in 1763«* If the above hypo- book 
thesis be correct, the site of the Pciso must be sotiglit in a 
different part of the country. It has been stated by some “ 

writers that the trjices of it may still be discovered be- 
tween St. George and Landsitz ; others, and their opinion 
is at least more probable, consider it \\\q same as the Bala- 
ton, 6f which not more than a very small portion has been 
drained, and on that portion the marks of ancient and 
modern labour are discernible ; besides, it cannot be sup- 
posed that the ancients were ignorant of so great a lake, 
neither can it be confounded with the Ulkea of Dion Cas- 
sius or the Iliulkas of Zozimus.f 

It is not easy to distinguish the other lakes from the 
marshes that surround them; such is the Palits near The- 
resienstadt ; its depth is not less than 18 feet, and 
its hard and solid bed is covered with a layer of alkaline 
salt.” Many others in the midst of the plain, although 
marked on the map are only morasses, the most of them arc 
dry in summer. 

Although the word sea in Hungarian is of Turkish im- Marshei. 
portafion, the language abounds in vocables that denote 
different kinds of marslies; if the surface of any is covered 
with a floating bed of aepuitic plants, it is termed a /op, and 
those of which the lutulent soil is favourable to the growth 
of rushes and reeds are called motsars.^ 

The marshes in Hungary arc very large, the most cx- 
tensive are situated near the middle of the large plain, on 
the hanks of the. I'lieiss and the Danube, and in tlie wide 
vallies watered by the Save and the Drave. The Baron 
of Liechtenstein considers the country rendered useless by 
the marshes not less tlian 800 square leagues, or 108 
square German miles, or 1,732,800 English acres; his 
calculation, it has been since ascertained, is incorrect, the 
superficial extent is greater. Besides, as the banks of 
flc\cral rivers are very low, many parts of the vallies are 

• Biischinp;^ KrM!'>.‘'‘.('hrt‘ibung; 11. p. o6U. 
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halHtants arc anxious to diminish the mitnber of marshes^ 
“ it might he the means of obtaining not only an immense 
accession of rich land, but of protecting them against the 
noxious miasms so common in many districts w here scurvy 
and intcrniittciit fevers are prevailing diseases. The coun- 
try subject to these malignant intluenccs is greater than 
300 square leagues, but more than 15,000 square leaguei, 
or 135,000 square miles remain in the Hungarian states, 
and there the climate is as salubrious ns that of Germany 
or France.* 

Rivers, ihy 'jflic Daiiubc,] the second river in Europe, i)asses into 

Danube. __ ' . _ „ . n . • 

Hungary at the burg of Deven, immediately after it is 

joined by the March or Morave; it is crowded with island.s 
below l*resburg, and divides itself into three branches, of 
which the greatest flows in an cast south-east direction ; 
the second and third form two large islands, and the 
second having received from the south the waters of 
the Laita and the liaab, unites with the first; the, third, 
increased by the streams of the AVaag, falls into the main 
channel at Komorii. More than a hundred eddies have 
been counted on the Vag or Waag within the distance 
of thirty-.six miles. The Danube flows eastw^ards from 
the town of liaab, receives on the left the waters of 
the Ipoly and the Gran, and becomes narrower as it ap- 
proaches the mountains between wliich it passes beyond 
Esztergom ; it tnake.s several sinuations round the rocks, 
reaches tlie burgh of Vartz, where it turns abruptly to- 
wards the south, and waters the base of the hills of St. 
Andrew and Buda. Its declivity from Ingoldstadt to 
Buda is not more than eight feet, the sudden change in 
its direction is determined by the position of the hills con- 
nected w ith Mount Czcratii, and by the level of the great 
plain. The river expands anew in its course through the 
Hungarian plains, forms large islands, and passes through 
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a country of which the inclination is not mr»r(* than tvvco- book 
ty inches in the league. Its hanks are cover#il with . 

marshes in tlic southern part of Pest, in the dis- 
tri(?ts of Bacs and Tolnii tow^ards the confluence of the 
Dravc. It extends in a southern direction to the frontiers 
of Slavonia, wiiere the first hills in f^ruska-Gora retard its 
junction with the Save; it llicti resumes its eastern course, 
winds round the heights, turns to the south-east, re- 
ceives first the Theiss, tlien the Save at Belgrade, the 
Tomes at Pantsova, and flows with greatei* rapidity to 
the base of the Servian mountains. Its bed is again con- 
tracted, its impetuous billows crowd on each other and 
escape by a narrow and steeji channel, which they appear 
to have formed between the lieiglits in Servia and the 
Bannat. It issues from the Hungarian states at New-Or- 
sova; and, having crossed the barriers that oppose its pass- 
age, waters llic immense plains of Wallacbia and Molda- 
via, where its streams unite with the Black Sen. 

The Theiss, next to the Danivbe, the largest river in The The- 
the kingdom, rises at the limits of Bnkowine, crosses the 
vast marslies in the counties of Szatlimas and Szabolcs, 
turns southwards after a circuitous course into the plains 
of Hungary, flows towards the Danube, and tails into 
it between Semliii and Peterwardin. The Theiss re- 
ceives all the streams of Transylvania and the greater num- 
ber of those, from the northern mountains in linngary. 

Among the first may he remarked the Szamos, that divides 
itself into two cuiTcnts, the larger comes from the castenT 
mountains in the principality, and the Kom'OBs, whose dif- 
ferent branches, tlie Rapid, the Black and the White; Kfefies, 
rise from the range or boundaries between 'rr^^nsylvania ami 
the county of Bihar. A considerable river is formed by tlicir 
union, which, after having received all the streams from the 
w'cstcrn sides of the mountains on the frontiers of 'Fi'ansyl- 
vania, enters Uie Theiss opposite ^'zongiwl. The country 
through which these rivers pass is very marshy; the Ba- 
ron of Vay supposes the extent of land inundated b> the 
uiL. VI. 37 
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HOOK Rapid Koeroes only, not to be less than 55,000, and probably 
not more than 70,000 acres. The Maros^ is also one of 
the large Hnngariiui rivers, it rises in the western moun- 
tains of Czik ill 'rransylvania, receives the ^raiiijos and the 
two ICitknllosi of which the sources are situated in the 
eastern part of the {irovince, and joins the Theiss opposite 
Szegediii. The Bodrog increased by all the streams 
in the counties of Zeinplen, Ungh and Beregh, enters, it 
below' Tokay. The Hernat too is a feeder of the same 
river, it rises in Zips, receives by the Tarczal all the waters 
, in the district of Saros, and b) tlic Sajo all the streams in 

the neighbourliood of Gomos and Torna. The Erlan 
and Zagyra comey to the Theiss the mountain torrents 
from Matra and Czerhat. 

Thus a large river Hows in the luiddic of the Hun- 
garian plains. The Maros at its junction near Szege- 
din, is not less than 000 feet in breadth. The Theiss 
abounds in fish, and like the Maros, tiie Koros, tlio 
Szamos and the Bodrog, is navigable to a great dis- 
tance. It might be wished that it were enlivened by 
an active commerce, but the low* banks bnnndeil by in- 
accessible marshes, binder too freciueiilly the comimmica- 
tion from one place to another. Vessels cannot ascend 
the Theiss above Szegedin, boats may sail to Szigeth. 
Thus it can merely he said to communicate with the 
interior of Transylvania by means of the Maros which is 
navigable to Karlsburg. A low’ but dry plain separates 
the '^riieiss from ll)(' Danube, and the French canals which 
has been cut aci’oss it, is about fifty -six miles in length ; 
1061 boats ply <»ii it. 

The Savr. Tlic Ssive Ibrins to a certain extent, the southern boun- 
dary of llu* Hungarian states. It rises from tiie niountains 
in Carniola, crosses Styria and enters Hungary near Za- 
grah; its feeders arc tlie JCulpa^ the UnnUf the FerbaSf the 
Bosna and the Urina, it overllows its banks from flic in- 
considerable inclination of its chaniu I, and inundates the low- 
plains that surround it, where the water remains stagnant 
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in many places throughout the year. Although a number book 
of cmhankiiients have hecn raised in different parts of the 
country, these harriers are often borne down or rendered 
useless by the swelling of the river. The Save by which 
the grain and tobacco of Hungary are transported into 
Dalmatia and Italy, is navigable yn the greatest part of 
its course. The boats ascend to Sziszeg, pass by the 
Knlpa to Carlstadt, and the produce is conveyed from the 
last town by land. 

The Dravc rises in tlie Tyrol, flows in a south-east di- Ti.e Drave. 
rection, and falls into the Danube below Eszeck. It may 
be considered tlic natural limit between Hungary and the 
two provinces of Croatia and Slavonia. The Mur, the 
principal feeder, passes to it from Styria. The course of the 
Drave is retarded beyond Legrad, and in Slavonia where 
the country is still more level, the streams arc diffused on 
the vallies and form extensive marshes near its confluence. 

One small river, the Poprad, refuses the Danube the 
tribute of its waters, it rises from the southern base of the 
mountains of Tatra in the district of Zips, and turns ab- 
ruptly northwards to enlarge a feeder of tlic Vistula or the 
Dunajoc, the sources of which are situated in Gallicia on 
the northern declivities of the Tatra. 

The Aluta may be mentioned on account of its irregular 
course, it issues from the eastern mountains in Transylvania, 
crosses from north to soutli an Alpine valley, turns north- 
wards to the frontiers of Kronstadt, changes its direction to 
the west, reaches the district of ilennaustadr, winds to the 
south, traverses Wallacliia and falls into the Danube. 

The climate of Hungary varies according to the eleva- 
lion of the soil. The Tatra mountains arc always 
covered with snow* ; on several others, even on some in 
Transylvania, the snow remains to the moiitli of July. 

The mountains in norfliern Iliitigary arc not so high, but 
that region is exposed to tlie cold climate of the two lofty 
chains that approach it. Winter continues in all its rigour 
during six months of the year in the counties of Arva, 
liiptau and Zips on the north-west, and in Marmarosch 
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BOOK on the norlli’cast. Snow falls sometimes in September in 
those ilistrictsi and remains frequently till the first days in 
^ June; the corn is liardly in car about the twentiolh of the 
same inonthy it is ripe by tliat time on the plains. The cli- 
tni hills. may bo said to a certain extent at least, to become 

milder in the ratio of the distance frr)m the mountaiiis. A 
curve drawn from Neitra by Ilont to Karelian hounds the 
region where the oak, the beech, different fruit trees and 
corn begin to tlirive. Another curve passing by Vaez, 
Gyongyos and Tokay, marks the climate where the vine 
appears in rich luxuriance, and where, the fields arc not ex- 
posed to the hurtling heat or the humid mists that rise from 
the lower plains. I'hc elevation of these hills, which may 
bo compared to verdant banks that surround a gulf of plains, 
is from (300 to 900 feet above the Black Sea.* The moun- 
tains that separate Transylvania from the vallies of lower 
Hungary, modify the temperature and render it more .se- 
vere. Thus the wine in that part of tlie province is of in- 
ferior quality, although the level of Mediaseb is not 
more than 666 feet, that of Schasburg H82 above the 
Black Sea, and the latitude, two degrees to the south of 
Tokay. 

The lii£:hcr plain is sheltered from excessive heat by the 

; 1 MI-. well-wooded chain of Bakony, its climate is mild, in many 
places salubrious, and its sides arc covered with vineyards. 
But the large islands on tlie Danube between Presburg 
and Coinorn, and the extensive marshes of Ilansag on 
the eai9t of lake Ferto occasion mists unwholesome to 
man, and hurtful to plants. The low plain or cen- 
tral and lower Hungary is wholly different as to climate. 
The heat is oppressive in the day time, the nights arc cold 
and humid ; exhalations rise from nitrous lands or water 
covered with plurites, dense and frequent mists arc thus 
formed like those from the surface of a vast lake. The 
pfcasant in the middle of tlicsc boundless meadows, never 
sees a mountain, and wonders that fragments of ice arc 
borne down by the Danube. 
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The low plains are iinlicaltiiy, but not ho much ho as book 
might have been inferred from the accounts of travellers. 

The general statement cannot be denied^ and the causes of 
the evil arc so little subject to human control that it is 
not likely to he soon diminished ; still, however, the fre- 
quent occurrenre of diiTerent endd|nical diseases must be 
partly attributed to the carelessness and habits of the 
people. Mephitic and unhealthy exhalations rise from 
the marshes during the excessive heat of summer: yet it 
may be doubted if a more numerous or more industrious 
population could avert the course of the waters wliich 
descend from the surrounding countries. The saline or 
nitrous marshes in certain districts infect so completely all 
the streams that no water fit for domestic pur|)oses can be 
obtained without repeated filtrations. The native Hunga- 
ria^is resist the prevailing maladies of the country better 
than the Germans or Slavonians. It was thought by the 
physicians of the last century that the immoderate use of 
animal food was the chief cause of many diseases, hut it has 
been since proved by more recent and more numerous 
observations that tlie Wallachians are the people most liable 
to such diseases, and it is well known tliat, in conformity to 
the precepts of their religion, they abstain from butcher 
meat two hundred and thirty-eight days in the year. The 
same maladies often pnive fatal to the women in the lower 
orders of society, although they drink water and live for 
the most part on a vegetable diet.* 

It is unnecessary to gi\e a minute geological account of r. i . -nd 
the country, but some facts worthy of notice may he 
Iccted from the works of MM. Bcndant, Kitaibel, Es- 
inark and licfebvre. Granite rocks arc most common in 
the group of Tatra and in tlic eastern mountains of 
Marmaroscli. The summits of Tatra consist of naked 
granite, hut at no great distance below them, the same 
rock is concealed by extensive beds of primitive and com- 
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BOOK pact limestone, wliicli are covered in many places by layers 
of argillaceous schistiis.* Grauwacke Covers or surrounds 
the base of the granite mountains in Transylvania. An 
immense mass of compcict limestone on the south of 
the great chain separates Wnllachia from (ho Bannatt 
confines the bed of the Danube, and passes into Servia 
and Bosnia.f The statements of geologists concerning 
the secondary countries arc according to their custoai, 
contradictory. •• 'J'lie direction of the mean chains’^ says 
one •• is transversal to that of the great, they are compos- 
ed of porpljyritic sienite «>r granular limestone. The me- 
tallic riches whic h natiii'C has so liberally bestowed on Hun- 
gary and I’ransy Ivania are deposited in Hiese mountains. 
The metals appear in the form of layers or strata in the por- 
phyry, and of veins in the limestone.^’^ Immense depo- 
Rori-vTit. rock-salt are observed between these heights and at 

the base of the priiniti\e calcareous chain. Their extent is 
not known, but they may be observed in l^oland and Gali- 
cia, or on the other side of the Carpathians.^ .Heights like 
so many promontories that jut i!»to the plains, arc situated 
beyond tlie regions of metal and salt; they are mostly com- 
posed of calcareous rocks of the second formation, and mixed 
A\ith the remains of marine animals, 'I’heir sides are cover- 
ed witli lasers of liglii land, and abound in fossil de- 
posits and petrified bitumen. The aspect <jf the i)lains 
is very dilTerent, more than SOO salt springs rise between 
the hills, oihers aie impregnated with nitre, they appear 
in different directions from Szasmos to the neighhoiirliood 
of Yienna, and fi’orn the Carpathians to the hanks of the 
Drave i\\u\ Danube. Lakes or rather marshes, which con- 
tain ana! run or rarhotmte of soda, are scattered over 
all the plains, but are most numerous in the district of 
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Bilior, tlicy arc dry during summer, and a white efflo- book 
rescciicc is formed on tlie surface of these vast chasms.* 

We may mention besides the uniform arrangement of * 

all tlic salts, the marshes of a natron encompassed but 
not mixed witli siilphatcd magnesia, the aluminous and ni- 
trous lands separated by parallel layers, the alternate strata 
of wliitc and brown salt near Thorda,t and in the centre 
oLlhc country, a level plain incrusted with shells. Now, 
as one narrow pass is the only outlet from that plain, 
for the Transylvanian and Servian mountains approach nean. 
each other on the south of Hungary and are connected 
with the Alps in Dalmatia, it may be natural to suppose 
that lower Hungary lias been at one period a lake, and 
that the saline or alkaline crystallizations, with which the 
soil is impregnated, are deposited in its ancient bed. The 
marine animals, of which the shells or remains arc so 
abundant, must have existed in that lake or inland sea, 
and have perished at the time of the revolution by which 
the water was drained, and the channel of the Danube 
opened or enlarged. 

It is the jirovince of travellers to refute or confirm this 
hypothesis from a more careful ohservation of the plieno- 
mcna on w hich it depends. We shall slate other facts of 
a diffej'ent nature, relative to some isolated mountains 
or particular distric ts. M. Heudant, who Is mure methodi- 
cal than his predeeessors, has shown tliat tlic porpiivritic 
sicnito near Sciieinnitz and Kremnitz is surrounded 
by a great quantity of trachyicSf a new term intro- 
duced by that writer, w Inch corresponds w ilh the porphy- 
ritic trap of Ksmark. 'The same rock is foumi in Ma- 
tra, Uegy-An\^a, ^ ihorlet and in the lower branch «)f the 
Transyh anian range on the east; it is aNo common 
in all the mountains of mean eie\ation throughout the 
country. I’lie low* hills in the north of the pro>iricc 
consist of samlslone, and (he lofty heights or peaks SamistoBe. 
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BOOK near them of limcstono ntid grauwacko. Sandstone ih ob- 
tainccl in all the central districts of Transylvania, and fossil 
“ ^ salt is found in greater abundance than in Toland. 'Flic 

inctalllierous range round Schenniitz is crowned in many 
places with basaltic rocks, and a vein of charcoal runs 
across a part of Mount Calvanj^ a detached cone of 2735 
feet in heigh The same appearances arc observed in 
the country to the north of the Matra near the sourcea«of 
the Ipoly and tlio Zagyra; but the most remarkable 
group is situated among the mountains on the north-west 
of the Balaton lake. No marks of the action of fire can bo 
disco\cred in Hungary, unless the basalts be considered 
the effects of volcanic revolutions. INIM. Bendant and De 
Bnch suppose the trachytic laiuls to have been formed by a 
fire under the waters of the ancient sea, hut a spark miglit 
as well he compared to a conflagration as tlie action of such 
AKiu. . ^ that of an ordinary \olcano. We shall leave tliesc 

subjects in which ingenuity has been exeicised in forming 
vague hypotheses, and gi\e an account of tlic aliuiulant and 
valuable productions that llungury has reetdved from na- 
ture. Metals of e\ei v kind are found in the i'ariiatliian 
mountains, hut the gold mines near Schemnitz ancl JCrem- 
nitx have lost much t)!' their ancient wealth. 'I'lie^ massive 
gold obtained at jireserit is inconsiderable, not more than 
three or four drachmas are extracted from a IiiindrccI weight 
of o'o. The annual pnulnce amounts to two or three thous* 
and marks of gold, and eighty or ninety thousand marks 
of silver. Tlie deepest mine ai Scheninitz is about 1200 
feet helow the ground, still it is 972 feet above the level of 
the sea. 'I’he mines of Fds<r and JS'^ngy-Iiunya in the 
distri(‘t of Szathmar are prodnetivx, the gold of Botza in 
the county of Lipto is found in a grey schistus mixed with 
silver, it is considered the finest of any in Hungary or 
even in Europe. The same metal is carried cIovmi all the 
rivers in Transylvania, and tlie largest pieces are found in 
the Aranyos. Some of the forty mines in the country are si- 


* r' c>'i * .i>‘ V r.-'l-* iU M'l)** \F,\iI p ROC 
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tuatccl in the sandstone heights near Veraespatax, others Jiook 
in the hornstoin rocks of Fazebay. The mine of Alagyag 
was remarkable for tlie richness of its ore, it yielded from 
45 to 170 ounces of silver in the hundred weight, and from 
two hundred to two hundred and ten peniry weights of gold 
in the mark of ore; tlius llic quanfl[ty of silver amounted 
to two thirds, and that of gold to a third.* Although these 
niipes returned at first a clear profit of 20,000 florins a 
month, the produce at present is not suflicient to defray the 
expenses of working them. None of these ores have been 
observed, though some writers allirm the contrary, in vol- 
canic rocks, they arc found in porpliyrilic sienilc in a 
very decomposed state ; the veins cross each other in 
a great many directions. In some of them at Xagyag, 

M. Kitaibel first discovered the new metal tellurium. f 
Tlio gold wasiiings on the Dravc at the confines of Croa- 
tiii, Hungary and Styria yield annually about 1,800 marks, 
and more than 12,000 are obtained from the rivers in the 
county of Tcmescli, a part of the Bannat. The remains 
of several ancient works prove that the Romans were not 
ignorant of the metallic treasures in Transylvania and the 
baiinat of Temeswar, both of which were included in the 
ancient province of Uacia. 

Iron obtained in the palatinates of Gomor, Sol, Klein- 
Hunt, Veszprin, Zips and Abruiwar. The aiuin.i! pro- 
duce of Wagda, Hunyad, Doiisatra, Transylvania and the 
bannat of Temeswar is not less than 694,000 hundred 
weig*its. 

Copper is worked in the mines of Ncusohl, Ilerrungrund, »Jopp*r 
ilaseiiau, Scliinoliiitz, Cinsiedcl GccUnitz aiul Dobs'au 
ill Hungary, at Dogiiatza aiuI Orawitza in the bannat of 
Temeswar, at Bewa, Wescl and Gurasatul in Transylva- 


* Thi! initip is situatiMl at S/ckorembo, about a mile and a balfri^in Xag} 
'I'hn ou; is found in white (juaiiz nuvi in ro^o-coloureil ffnmnsftin which be- 
comes biowui by bciua; exposed to the sun. The mine w’as ])iobably vvoike<l by 
tlie Ixomans; but ii was tliscovoied anew by a Wallatluan lu I7 i7. 

\ Srlu'dius, Joninal de Hongns, 1. p. 273. 
vot. VI. SS 
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BOOK nia. Thirty-four tliousaiul hundred weights of a better 
than ordinary (|uality arc obtained every year in Hungary, 
If Siberia be excepted, the same metal is not found in such 
abundance in any other country. 

DiiTerent Lead, quicksilver, antimony, orpiinent, cinnabar, sul- 
alum, arsenic and clirysocolla arc am(>ng tlie 
other productions of the provinces. 'I'he quantity of 
quicksilver obtained from (he didereiit mines is Rot 
very great, but one of them at Zlatna in I'ransylvaina 
yields TGO hundred weights.* Mineral alkali or natron 
appears in tlic form of a ligl»t etllorescence on the sandy 
plains in tlie neighbourhood of Dehret/Jn ami liros-Wara- 
din, the lake of Kis-Maria is sometimes covered with it, 
and the yearly produce is not less than 500 tons. 

Immense deposits of fossil salt exteiid along the moun- 
tains of the second formation, and seem, like them, to have 
been once covered by the Nvaters of the sea.f Altliongh 
almost every rock in that region is a mass of salt, it is wa- 
tered by limpid and frcsli streams, hut on the plains be- 
low it, innumerable brackish and salt springs rush from 
the base of the Ijills. Rock salt and saline s])riugs akouiul 
in TimiisvIn ania or Torda, Vizaka, Kolos, Szeck, Decs 
and Tara. riic annual produce from the last district 
amounts to more than 1,000,000 hundred weights, lliere 
are vsix mines in it, mic hundred ami twenty pits, and 
twenty-five places in which umloublccl indications of 
salt have been discovered. TIjo salt of Rhona Szeck in 
Marmarosch is believed to he the best in Hungary, and 
at no great distance are the mines of Xagy-Hosca and 
Szlatina, The quantity obtained yeaidy from the last 
district is about 20,000 tons.:f: Government derives an 
immense sum from that article, according ((j some writers, 
not less than 10,000,000 tiorins, 

Marbic3 Prccious stoucs aud different kinds of marble are found 

ciou8^ in the country. The red marble of Gros-Wardein and 

ttonca. 

• (.‘Autricho, p. 120. 

t Flcbt-U H'.'ioirp di) 5fcl-g«Mnrae. t Dcmian 1. 107, Fi(hirl, Ar^ 
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Dotis is highly prized, and Dobschau is famous not only oook 
for its alabaster but green fibrous asbestos. Rot k-crystal 
in double sexilatcral pyramids is sold for diamontls in iriore"'^ 
than one part of Hungary. The copper mine at Uognatza 
is rich in garnets, and that of Czerwentitzii near Kaschau, 
is said to be the only one in Europe which topazes, ame- 
thysts, iris and yellow-coloured opals and other precious 
stpnes are foumj^ Coal may be mentioned among the other c ai. 
and more valuable productions. It does not abound in the 
country, the greatest (piantily sold at the works of CEden- 
burg in one year was 16,000 tons. 

The vegetable kingdom is as rich and varied as the min- Ve^reinbi® 
eral. The husbandman is rewarded for his labour by im- 
mense harvests of wheat, millet, rice and maize. J'he best 
wines in Europe are produced from the vineyards, and as 
many herds arc fed on tlie pastures as on any in the 
Ukraine. Rural economy, it is true, is not so well under- 
stood as in Germany, but the Hungarians are indebted to 
thc^CKtreme fertility of the soil and to the excellence of the 
climate for advantages that are rarely united in other coun- 
tries. ft must not be inferred that all the pro\inces arc cjr.nn. 
equally fruitful; wheat is rare in the mountainous districts 
in the north, and the inhabitants, like those of Norway and 
the Highlands in Scotland, make use of oaten broad. The 
central plains on the Danube arc comparatiM'ly sterile, but 
ifcmtfl, a species of secaUf brought originally fnnn Mora- 
via, tlirives in different parts of the country. Tlie greatest 
quantity of wheat is raised in the county of Bihar, and 
the southern provinces abound in kukurutxa^ a variety of 
maize, the spikes of which arc about a foot in length. Rice 
was of late years introduced intt> the Bannat,=^- and that 
plant so well adapted for the marshy districts is now culti- 
vated in Hungary. 

The wine of Tokay is generally beliexed to bo tiie winc?, 
best in Europe; tlie vineyards from which it is obtained, 
are situated in the counties of Zemplin and Tokay, on 


* Stnive*^ Travrl5 nnit Ad. rnlnrr'-, a Gcrmnn woil., purled b} D m. .ai . 
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HOOK mount Mixes-MiUf and near the village of Tarcziil. It \h 
by no means common in the country, the light and soft land 
" ■ most favourable for it, ferments with acids. The inhabitants 

collect the riju^ grapes, which arc dried, and in that 
btnte an essence is extracted from the<n, in appearance 
not unlike treacle, in taste resembling lioney. A cer- 
tain portion of it is mixed with the ordinary wiiic of 
tlie country, and thus changed into genuine Tokay, ,of 
which there arc two kinds, one called ausbnichf and the 
other masklass. The first is sold in antals,'^ the second in 
barreN that hold two antalSf the only ditference between 
the ^^ines consists in the quantity of essence with which 
they are mixed, for each part put in the inasklass, two arc 
put into the ausbrucli. All the wine which, in commerce, 
is called TokaV. is produced in the vineyards of AVrc.s/iir, 
SaUtr-JViheUj, Taliya^ A/ar/n, Toltsw(u Sator-Alya and 
other places in the tieiglibourhood. The Tarczal and 
Mada are sweeter than the rest, the Taliya and Zombor 
arc stronger, tlie Szegy and Zsadany have the most aro- 
matic (lavour. The vineyards in Hungary were improved 
by l!)e rsjrc of King Bela IV., by bis directions plants which 
luul been selc ( t('d from the best in Italy and Greece were 
imported in 1241. Fourviinl^ a particular kind of grape, is 
said to liave been brought from the hills near Formiae, that 
were covered with the vineyards from wbicli, according to 
Horace, the table of bis patron Mjecenas w,as supplied with 
wine. Other ])lants were brought by the Venetians from 
Malvasia. Tl.e prelates who repaired to the Council of 
Trent, and the pope bimsclf pronounced tlie Hungarian 
V iocs to be superior to any in Italy or France. It might 
ha\c been well if tlio controversies for wliicli they met, had 
been as impartially decided. The learned Hermann-Conring 
commended these wines about the year 157G, although tliey 
were not generally known, and altbougb the best way of 
making them was not discovered before 1650. The an- 
nual produce of the distriot is cr^iisiderablc, tlic actual 


An nnt^f i'* .1 Hnni^arian mra^ure pqui'\J (o tliiily-lwo qiinrt*. 
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quantity ia not less than 240,000 timers;^ the most of it is book 
sent to Vienna and Warsaw.f ci. 

Other wines of a good quality arc produced in Hun- 

gary, that of Mcnesch is little inferior to Tokay, and 
equal to it in strenglli and aromatic flavour. Busching 
says the wine of Rust on the lakV of Ncusicdcl burns 
like alcohol. The vines near Oldenburg, Wersitz in tlic 
Baniiat, and the mountains round Buda arc not inferior 
to the best in Burgundy. The wine of Schirak resembles 
Champagne. But, if Tokay be excepted, the best is ob- 
tained from the western part of Slavonia or Syrmia, the 
red wines in that district are as good as the Mon- 
te Pulciano. The vineyards on Mount Alma arc the old- 
est of any in the country, the first plants were put into 
the ground by the emperor Probus in the year 270. All 
the wines in Slavonia and Croatia lose their qualities by 
being transported into foreign countries, those in Tran- 
sylvania retain them, but arc hardly worth the expense of 
carriage. The vineyards in Hungary occupy an extent of 
851,690 acres, and the average annual produce is about 
18,230,000 miners. 

Lint and hemp succeed best in the Bannat, in the coun- nniVicm 
tics of Arwe, Eisenburg, Zips and Scbarosch. W oad 
and madder arc cultivated near Apatin, in the district of 
Borschod and in different parts of the Bannat. Melons, 
arbuto berries, plums and cherries arc common through- 
out the country. The quantity of tobacco exported year- 
ly is not less, tlian 200,000 hundred weights. The cul- 
tivation of saffron furnishes employment to the peasants 
in the north of Hungary, who are generally denominated 
safranicxi. 

The north and w est of Hungary, and different parts of Forests. 
Transylvania arc covered with lofty forests, but no wovid 
grows on the large plain yn which the rivers meet. The 
forest of Bakony, the largest of any in the province, is 

* An etmcr’]9 equal to thirly-tu’o quarts. 

t Notilia Hist, pol. CBCon. niontium vinifoiorum comil. Zemplin, hv M. 

Siermay. Kasrhau, 1798. Ubrr Tokais teem Aaw, by Dcrcscn, VicnnvX, 1795. 
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ROOK remarkable for the size of its oaks, some of them are as 
ci. lofty and as straight as the finest firs. The Carpathian 
mountains are covered with Pinu^ pumilio or, as it is call- 
ed by the inhabitants, krumholXf and a resin known by 
the name of Uiingarian balsam is extracted from that 
plant. The yew and the Corylus cotnrnn, L. arc well adapt- 
ed for household furniture, and the white lime which was 
supposed to belong exclusively to America, grows in differ- 
ent districts. The forest trees in the country cover about 
r,*4: ?,^80 acres. 

Wc shall conclude this sketch of the vegetable kingdom 
by inentioniiig didereiit zones uhich a distinguished bota- 
nist has marked in the following order. 1st, The plain 
rich in corn and fruit trees, that extends to the first hills 
or to tlie height of nearly 1500 feet above the level of the 
sea. ^d, The hills on which the oak, beech and ches- 
nut trees thrive ; their elevation is supposed to be 4000 
or moi*e correctly 3935 feet. 3d, The snbalpiiic region 
from 4000 feet (above which the ash docs not grow,) to 
4600, where the fir disappears ; it is covered with conifer- 
ous trees, and the birch is not obserxed as in Scandinavia 
at a l)iglier elevation than the fir. 4lh, I hc lower Alpine 
region from 4600 to 5600 feet; the Pinns inus^hus is rare- 
ly seen, it is the country of Alpine plants, coniferous 
shrubs and a few stunted and isolated firs. 5tli, The 
higher Alpine region, which may be divided by two belts, 
the one at the elevation of 6500 feet, where the traveller 
per( rives occasionally an alpine plant or a half-grow n 
Piniis muf^hus ; the other belt extends to the height of the 
mountains or to 8000 feet, and the rocks on the summits are 
co\ered with dark lirliens.=«' 

The classification might without doubt be altered and 
impn)\c<l by the first intelligent traveller that visits Hun- 
gary and tlic interior of Transylvania, a country in which 
vegetation may be modified by the coldness of the tem- 
perature and the mountainous fence that surrounds it. M. 


Floi.1 Cnj|>.ithoi urn, T.W IT. p. non. 
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Wahlenberg has perhaps committed an error in confound- book 
ing the two plains ; the higher is in many respects different 
from the lower, in the latter the nenuphar of the Nile is 
seen floating on every stream. But it might be most im- 
portant to observe the connexion or difference between the 
plants on the Carpathians and those i^n the mountains in 
Bosnfa, Croatia, Styriii and the south-west of Hungary. 

The flora of Pannoriia derives its particular character from 
the latitude, the nature of the soil and the extensive strata 
of calcareous and other rocks. 

The largest oxen in Euroj)e arc bred in Hungary, theycjtiic. 
arc of the strongest race, and arc distinguished by the 
length of their horns and their grey colour. The numer- 
ous herds on the great plains between Debrezin, Gyula, 
Temeswar and Pesth, are perhaps inferior to those on the 
verdant hills of Transylvania. The number of oxen 
throughout Hungary in the year 1786 was 2,394,000; it is 
not likely that they have increased since that time. Xo 
fewer than 150,000 arc exported every year to Austria and 
Italy. The extent of meadow land in Hungary is not less 
than 1,486,098 acres, and 120,000,000 stones of hay are 
produced on it.'^ 

The sheep indigenous to tiic country is of a particular Sheep, 
kind, it is the same as the Ovis strepsiccros of Linineus, 
and is distinguished by its large size, spiral liorns, coarse 
and short wool. It has been crossed with tlie Turkish 
sheep, the breed is very common in the south of Hungary.f 
Spanish sheep were first imported into the county of Raab, 
and the western districts ; their wool is sold for three times 
the price of the ordinary wool in the province. 

The nobles pay little attention to their horses, wliirli areii Tsc?. 
small, swift and light made. There were in the jear 
1795 upwards of ten thousand in the royal stud near 
Me%oehegye$ in the county of Cxanad, The common people 
in Hungary have not many, and those they have are very 

♦ Grclinann, dc SlalistnjiK'. 

t Mifhncl Nemeth, Joii. nal t’f Hiiu^aiy. ll'ol, X-''. I. 
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BOOK bad. Austria cannot muster in all its dominionsi a sufficient 
ci* number for its heavy cavalry. The nobles keep Neapolitan 
horses for the saddle ; others for wagons or carriages arc 
brought from Holstein and Denmark. An immense number 
[ogs. of hogs, not less than several millions, are fed in the central 
districts, but many of them are bought in Servia and Bosnia 
for the purpose of being fattened in flungary. The Hun- 
garian hog is of the common sort, that of Servia or the 
mongonliixa is covered with long bristles. The poultry in 
Hungary are bought by the Turks and Austrians ; tho 
geese wliich are exported and sold in different countries, arc 
said to be Styrian or Bohemian, the fraud is rarely detected, 
and it is a common proverb among the common people, that 
a name may add to tlie value of a goose. 

Hungary and the adjacent proviucos abound in every 
khul of game. The forests are haunted by deer, chamois, 
marmots, hears. wol\ es, otters, martens and lemmings. Tho 
birds tliat frequent them, arc eagles, vultures, grouse, par- 
tridges, land and water rails, woodcocks, pheasants, wild 
ducks, bustards ami pclicaus. The rivers, the innumerable 
lakes and marshes teem with fish. Caviar is (ditained from 
the large sturgeon of the Danube, pearls arc often found in 
muscles and different shell fish, carps weighing two or 
three pounds were sold in 1798 for eight shillings the hun- 
dred, or for less than a shilling tlie dozen. Turtles and 
frogs are imported to Vienna. 

Hungary fronj the great variety of its resources might be 
compared to the finest countries in the world, but the pro- 
gress of civilization is retarded by the indolence of the in- 
habitants, and tlie defects of a feudal administration. Tho 
inoniitaiiious districts might be as productive as any of the 
northern pro\inccs in France, ami a great part of the plains 
equal to those in Lonihardy. Such changes could not be 
brougiit about without a more numerous and more industri- 
ous poimlation, a greater number of canals, few er pri\ ileges, 
and above all, fewer restrictions on the navigation of the 
Danube, the only natural outlet for the produce of the 
country. 
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Hungary and the adjacent Provinces, Towns, and 
Divisions, 

The provinces, towns and mcmorablo places in Hungary, book 
or in the countries connected with it, are according to the cii. 

order of our arrangement to be next described. To ren 

der the topographical details less tedious, it may be best to 
illustrate them with observations on^e character of the 
people that inhabit different distrifts, or rather such por- 
tions of land as arc separated by natural boundaries, and 
in some instances by political divisions. As every town in 
Hungary has at least two names, and some of them five, 
viz. a Hungarian, Latino-Hungarian, German, Slavonian 
and Wallachiaii, it may bo necessary, independently of 
every precaution, to request the indulgence of those who 
are apt to consider repetition of this sort useless, or at all 
events prolix. It shall be more clearly shown in the re- 
maining part of this work that such names are connected 
with the migrations of states and the successive inhabitants 
of different countries. 

Ojen (Hung.) or Buda, (Slav.) a free and royal town, central 
the ancient capital of Hungary is situated on the right 
bank of the Danube ; althougli long inferior to Presburg, 
it has of late recovered its privileges, but not its ancient 
splendour. The Hungarian crown is kept at Hilda, and 
the wliolo nation consider it a sort of palladium. Joseph 
\or.. M. '^yS) 
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IL, wlio took it to Vienna^ was obliged to return it a few 
days before liis death. Tlio court of the royal liciitcnaii- 
*cy or the supreme adniinistrativo body of Iltiiigary hUvS 
since that time been held at iitida. The same place is 
supposed to have been the residence of Attila or the Etxeh 
hurg of the German and Scandinavian sagas ; having re- 
mained in the hands of the Ottomans from the year 1529 
to 1G86, it still bears the marks of Turkish devastatipiiy 
its warm baths^ which are much admired, were built 
by the Turks. Buda serves as a fortress to the free 
and royal town of Pesth, which is directly opposite to it 
on the left bank of the Danube, and both j)laccs commu- 
nicate with one another by a bridge of b*)ais three quarters 
of a mile in length. Pcsth is worthy of notice on account 
of its different tribunals, government olhces, a richly en- 
dowed university, a fine museum of natural history, and 
a large but antiquated library. The most remarkable 
public buildings arc tlic infirmary, the theatre and the 
houses or palaces of some noble families. The town is not 
strengthened by fortifications, its trade is more extensive 
than that of any other in Hungary, the inhabitants call 
it their Vienna, and the population is not less than .53,000, 
Nvhile that of Buda is only 32,000. I he amount in botii 
is equal to 85,000, which is not mucli below the average 
number of inhabitants in the capitals of the secondary states. 
The famous valley of Rokasch is not far from IVsth, it was 
there that the Hungarian nation assembled to ele( t its kings ; 
fio fewer llian 80,000 tents have on some f)C('asioiis been 
pitched on the plain, and in them were encamped all the 
nobles in ti»c kingdom. 

At no great distance to the norlli of llicsc central towns, 
are Vacx or J^aitzeUf a populous burgb on the Da- 
nube, opposite tlic fruitful island of St. AfHlrt!W, Goj- 
doillo or the palace of prince (irassalkowitz, Vissegrad, 
a royal castle once inhabited by Mathias Corvin, but now 
fallen into ruins, and Gran, a rojal city, of which the arch- 
bishop or primate of Hungary residcis at IVcsbiirg. Gran 
has iminy names; it is callcil Esiergnm in Hungarian, Oj- 
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trihom 111 Slavonian, and Strigonium in official Latin. It book 
was celebrated for its warm baths, but an English traveller 
Is of opinion that the frogs derive greater benefit from them 
than the inhabitants. 

We shall now enumerate the towns on the north of the Towns ia 
Ci$-])anubian circle or as it is generally styled Lower 
Hungary, an administrative but absurd term, for the 
country is situated nearer the mountains. The first place 
of consequence is Presburg or Posony^ (Hung.) which was 
long tlic capital of the kingdom, indeed it is not many years 
since it retained that dignity.* The prosperity of Pres- 
burg depends on its commerce on the Danube, its manu- 
factures and its proximity to Vienna. The castle is not 
more tlian three or four hundred yards from the town, 
and the royal hill in the vicinity is visited by every stran- Royal hill, 
ger. The kings ascended it after the ceremony of their 
coronation, drew the ancient sword of St. Stephen, and 
brandished it towards the four quarters of the earth, to in- 
dicate their willingness to defend the monarchy agaiust all 
its enemies. 

The large island of Schuit or CxallQk(r% (Hun.) extends Schutt. 
to the soutli of Presburg, although fertile in fruits and 
pastures, the dense mists are unfavourable to corn, 
the inhabitants arc subject to goitres. The district of 
Szek-Vaika is a small and separate state in tlie ter- 
ritory of the archbishop of Gran. The lands are held 
in fief by petty nobles, who arc denominated predialistSf 
and live under a distinct administration. Komorn or 
Komarom, (Hung.) an ancient town of 11,000 inhabitants, 
although situated on the island, is included in the Trans- 
Danubian circle^ its citadel has never been 'taken, but 
Charlemagne entered the island and defeated the 
Huns. Tijrnau or JS'lagy-Sxombath, (Hung.) is one of* 
the towns to the north of Presburg; it is well built, its 
trade is flourishing, but its situation unhealthy. Land- 
sit%, though not very large, has hoen remarked on account 


♦ Hilda declaifd the rapiial in 1790. 
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of a fine castle wblcli belongs to the Esterhaiy family. 
The other places arc Lcopoldstacl, a small fortress, Miava, 
" a town of 10,000 inhabitants, and the villages or burghs of 
Focsteny Ilajecs and Teplitx, all of which are famed for 
their thermal springs. 

The towns in the country of the mines may be next 
mentioned. AVemuf/*, the residence of tlie council that 
preside over the mining districts, is situated in the lowest 
part of a gloomy valley ; many ducats were at one 
time struck in its mint, the number is now much di- 
minished.* SchemnitZf from its ])opulation, and the indus- 
try of its inhabitants, must be considered the first mining 
town in Hungary; its position is perliaps more cheerful 
tlian that of JS*eusohl, Jlcrrengrnnd, K'ivnigsberg and 
otlier places of the same kind. Although the people are 
religious, frugal and industrious, although almost all of 
them arc employed in tlic mines, their appearance indi- 
cates poverty and \u*etchcd ness, f The particular nature 
of their occupation and the severity of the climate may 
have retarded their improvement. Their habitual sadness 
or melancholy may perhaps be attributed to tlic same 
causes, but their honesty, frugality and indinTcrence about 
the wealth that surrounds them, may excite the admira- 
tion of the stranger. Their civility to foreigners, particu- 
larly to tlioso who take an interest in their labours, is ano- 
ther trait in tlieir chariictcr; they arc always ready to de- 
scend with any one who wishes to visit their subterranean 
galleries. The towns on the confines of the mining dis- 
tricts arc Rimd'Szombathf or in German Gros-Sieffeh- 
dorff^ a place of some trade, St. McolaSf where the Je- 
suits established a college, St. Martin, Skleno, and other 
large burghs. 

Immense cavities, which terminate in numerous caverns, 
arc observed between the horizontal strata on tho calcare- 
ous mountains in the counties of Thurocz, Arwa and 


• Knrm(i.^'Banya is the TIun;»arinn n wm; nf Kremnott. 
t (Hung.) Ssiamitiay (SJar.) 
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Liptaii. Tho most remarkable are those near Demanova 
or Demicn-Falva. Some writers declare tliat they have 
seen in them, the bones of gigantic animals and different 
fossil remains, oilier travellers could only discover sta- 
lactites. The Dragon’s den* is supnosed to be the one 
in which these curiosities arc most common, many too, it is 
said, have been found in the cave of Okno.f The subter- 
ranean water in the ezierna or black cavern, lias been 
changed by its congelation into pillars and other phantastic 
shapes, their lustre forms a striking contrast with the 
gloomy and dismal vaults. 

Other wonders arc observed by the traveller that as- Different 
cends towards Tatra. — A river near Triztina, that draws 
blood from every man that enters it, is much less frigid- 
ful than might have been suspected from its name ; it 
is nothing more than a turbid stream, in which some 
mitkcral held in solution is believed to be hurtful to 
those who arc farced during the hay season to remain 
long on tho cold meadows in the ncighbotirhood. Tho 
small and solitary village of Szulyo is enclosed in an 
amphitheatre formed by perpendicular rocks, and near 
it arc three fakes, the black, the green and the uchite, their 
names are derived from tho nature of tiicir channels, or 
from tho colour reflected by the neighbouring rocks. 

Some part of the green lake is of a black colour, but springs 
rush with impetuosity from a bed of white sand, and form 
in several places a greenish tint.:|: 

AW* pass from these phenomena to tlic circle on the side The six- 
of the Theiss, which forms part of Upper Hungary, 'i'bc 
German inhabitants of sixteen free towns in the county ofcouuiy uf 
Zips, arc probably the descendants of a colony from Gcr- 
man Silesia, established by King Geysa nearly about the 
time of the Transylvanian settlement. These townsmen 


• Urcilct/.ki, Roytra'i;o rur topog. I. p, 140. I nizTiurlu? Maaiu’in, \ I. LI — 
40, 270, 430. 

1 Sfirloii, Natvir\vun«li r, IV. p. KUL 
) Heufiint, Voyage, II. p. 216—220. 
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are distingiiislioil by tlicir honesty and perse ve ranee, but they 
arc very averse to the least innovation or alteration in their 
“* ancient cirstoins; they still retain in matters of little or no 
moment Ihi* fasliions of their ancestors. The men how- 
ever agreed after long deliberation to adopt the Hun- 
garian pantaloon, but the women determined not to give 
up their old-fashioned head dress. Their manners are 
grave, their conversation formal and ceremonious, and 
their diameter, as singular as their deportment. Tliey 
spend the greater part of their time in worldly pursuits 
and religious duties. 1'he dillerent inemhers of a family 
arc industrious in the lint field and devout in the church. 
The girls prejiarc with much care the materials which 
their Ill-others convert into webs. They plant roses, car- 
mitions and a variety of flowers in every garden or plot 
of ground, and adorn themselves on Sundays with these 
simple ornaments. I1ie word Sxasx or Saxon, whicli is 
applied in Hungary to the (iermans in Zips and Tran- 
sylvania, is tli<‘ generic name of all the (iermari nations. 
Hie industrious mountaineers in Thuringia and tlie co- 
lonists in Zips resemble each other in their manners and 
clialeet, hut that is no argiinieni against tlie Thuriiigian 
origin which has hern assigned them.*'* JWudorJ or /g/o 
is the most agreeable, Ifcla the most gotbir of the sixteen 
towns, and Kesmark^ a populous burgh, is the favourite 
station of travellers. Hic privileged clistrirl of the teii 
lancrrs so c alled from a feudal institution, by which 
(lie nohility that inhabited it were obliged to furuisb a guard 
of lancc-rs attached to the person of the king. 

W e desce nd the Carpathians towards Kperivs^ JuiscliaUf 
Erlau and the plain through whicli the high road passes 
from Poland to Buda and Pesth. The supreme tribunal of 
the circle on this side, of the Theiss is held in the royal 
town of Eperies or Jfressov^a, (Slav.) it is well fortified 

* \'l Milh, I ’mu-", ll. 41'.*, p. .17 1. riuv'oischcs 

w. v.;o. 
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and retains its Lutheran college. Sawar or Salzburgh has book 
risen into importance from its salt-wprks, but Kaschau^ cii. 

Kasa (Hung.) or Kossice (Sla.) is considered tlie capital of 

Upper Hungary, it was distinguished in the civil wars, its 
university is one of the best in the country, and its popula- 
tion is not less than 10,000 souls; the Viite was formerly 
unhealthy, but the unwholesomeiiess of the arr lias been cor- 
rected by the draining of the marshes. Lent schau^ is 
inconsiderable town near the mountains on tlie west of the 
public road, its inhabitants carry on a trade in hydromcl. 

No copper mine in Hungary is so produ(‘ti\e as the one in 
the largo burgh of Sclniujulnitz ; the water is impregnated 
with vitriol, the ground is strewed witli inarcasites, and the 
quantity of copper obtained yearly is sup|)osed to be more 
than 1000 liundrcd weights. Hosenau derives its Avealth 
from its bleach-fields, and Dobschau from its mines', in which 
arc found garnets and asbestos. ^ 

Tor7m is the smallest county in Hungary, it abounds in caverns ia 
caverns, but two of them are considered by the common 
people much more wonderful than the rest. The one or 
that of has excited curiosity from its immense ex- ■ 

tent, its numerous labyrinths and stalactites, the other or 
Sxilitxa from its temperature being cold in summer, and 
warm in winter, the inhabitants are supplied with icc from 
it in the (log-days, and in winter it affords a place of shel- 
ter for flics, b«ats, hares and foxes. It must bo confessed 
tliat the cause of the phenomenon has not been clearly un- 
derstood, an old explanation is perhaps as probable as any 
of the modern. The changes in the temperature of tho cave 
arc so slow that a long time must elapse before it can be 
modilied by different seasons. The water filters through 
the roof of the cavern in summer, is exposed to a colder 
atmosphere, congeals and remains frozen. ’ The air be- 
comes gradually milder after the summer’s beat and tlio 
warm south winds that prevail about the beginning of au- 
tumn, the ice then melts, and is not formed again before 
the end of spring, for not until then is the temperature 
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ROOK changed by tho cold of winter and of the neighbouring 
Cl I* lands that arc frozen in February.* 

Miskolcs is a town of thirteen or fourteen thousand inha- 
“ bitants in tho hilly country near Kaschau, tlic neiglibour- 
hood is covered with vineyards and melon-fields. Chiyan- 
gioSf a largo burgh in tho same district^ with a population 
of 8000 souls, is not less agreeably situated. Erlau, tliough 
not 60 flourishing as it onco was, contains still IGj^OOO 
souls; the chief trade of tlio place consists in wino and 
cloth. An English traveller! not being fortunate enough 
to get any of the famous Erlau wino at tho Inns in the 
town, has not spoken of tho inliabitants with his usual im- 
partiality or good liuinour, his account miglit have perhaps 
been ditrerent, had he dmed at Fuorcousiniii, the palace of 
the bishop of Erlau, which is about a league from the city ; 
it is known by the Hungarian, Slavonian and Latin names 
oi* E};ej\ lager and 

llie traveller who lea\es Erlau and proceeds in a north- 
west direction, passes li-J/elij with its 300 cellars cut iti a 
solid rock, and Tokay, which besides its mines boasts of 
(irecious stones, among others, the cornelian and sapphire- 
lynx. Sarospatak is peopled by BOOO inhabitants, and the 
college in the town is attended by more than 1200 theologi- 
cal and protestant students; it C(mtains also a Catholic se- 
minary with a lil>rary of 2U,()t)0 volumes. The college 
was endowed by Hagoezi, the illustrious chief of the insur- 
gents, after the plan of Comenius, a ahurious jdiilulogist. 
Tond.ri The next towns are those in the mountainous districts 

Uu^ i.u.ui- tlie Uj)per Theiss or in that part of the country inha- 

bited by the Hungarians when lliey entered the king<lom. 
Un^-Var, a fortified place, was one of the first Hungarian 
settlements. The strong citadel of Jlnnkatsch, w hich is now 
converted into a state prison, stands on a solitary and al- 
most inaccessible rock, it was three years defended against 
the attacks of the Austrians by the wife of the patriot Te- 

* M '-irn: hw. . If. I 'I < ■, i,- <>i>. 
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kcli. ITusxt and its strong castle arc situated in the circle book 
on this side of the Theiss. Szif^eth, another town in the 
same department, is peopled by 7000 inhabitants, who are 
for the most part employed in importing the salt from the 
mines of Jllionaszek into different parts of the country. 

The small town of J\i^a;^y~IC(iroltj\\ii built near the fine 
gardC^ns and residence of Count Karowly. A large mint 
and other public huililings have been erected in JS'^agy- 
lianydf which signifies the great mine, but the burgh of 
FclSf’e-Banya or the higli mine is more populous than the 
royal city*. Szafinnar is surrounded with walls and inhab- 
ited by 10,000 individuals; a great quantity of soda is ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood from the extensive marshes of 
Kc'/ed. 

Having enumerated all the towns of any consequence in OifiVrent 
northern Hungary, some remarks may be offered concern- noniiern" 
ing the different nations that inhabit them. The descend- **^’*6^*^y* 
ants of the Slovacks or ancient Slavonians, the subjects of 
the Mora\ian kings, have peopled all the north-west dis- 
tricts, they arc scattered along the northern confines. The 
Rousniacs or Red Russians possess almost exclusively tlie 
country on the north-cast. The Magiars arc less numer- 
ous than eithiT of the other two. they are confined to the 
frontiers on the jdaiiis, the hills round rresburg, Erlau 
and Szathmar; they have also penetrated into titc moun- 
tainous distiicts near 'Corna, (^tTm/vr and Kascliau^ and 
some of them still rer. aiii in the counties of rnghvar and 
Jiereg/i. Thus the two domiiuint nations arc branches of 
the great Slavonic race. 

The Sloracixs make up nearly the wliolc population in siovacks. 
the counties of ^Vytrdn Trentxin^ Thuraez^ Jrvn, Lipto^ 

Zolyouu Zips^ Barsch^ and SaroseJu They form about 
tlic half in those of Breshurg^ Honf^ ^Vcof^rad, OcTnhTr, 

Torna, Jjbaitjivar, autl Zewp/in : they have passed soutli- 
w^ards into Bratt, ami in the north-east into Vnghvar. 

Mure active and industrious Ibaii the Hungarians, they 
have increased in latter times, and established even in our 
own days several colonics in the low districts. If the Sla- 

VOL. VI. 40 
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Germans, the latter never flourish afterwards; they lose 
their language, are confounded with the Slavonians, or be- 
come extinct. Hhis all the mining towns, which were at 
one time possessed by Germans, are now wliolly peopled 
by Slavonians; the German names of these towns arc still 
suftered to remain, and arc almost the only proof of the 
existence of their former inhabitants. 

Kopanic- Thc Slovacks are in general well made, and the inhabit- 
zares. r^nts of the mountains, or thc Kopauiczares^ are remark- 
Charactcr. able for thcir lofty stature. They arc gay, inconstant, 
adroit, and widely difterent from the Germans. Addicted 
to pleasure, and of a sanguine temperament, they want 
the honesty of the (lermans, the reserve or dignity of the 
Hungarians, and the kind hosj)itaIity of both. They were 
long degraded by slavery; their language, which is ill 
adapted for intellectual improvemeut, has not been much 
cultivated, but their quickness in learning diflerent bran- 
ches of agriculture, the mechanical arts and mathematics 
in its application to these arts, renders them very useful 
Costume, subjects. Tlu'ir wealth, thc produce of their industry, 
enables tliem to dress better lliau thc other inhabitants; 
tlieir costume consists in summer, of light cloth pantaloons, 
an open vest without sleeves, a shirt witli broad ruflles at 
the breast and wrists, and a leathern girdle with a pouch 
for a steel, flint, ama-dua^ tobac co and a pipe. A cloth or 
sheep-skin great coat defends them against the winter’s 
Dialect of cold. Thc dialect of the Slovacks is little different from 
v^cks^ thc Slavonian spoken in IJohemia and Moravia, but thc dis- 
courses from the pulpit, particularly the protestant ser- 
mons, arc delivered in llolien»ian or pure Cxrc/ir. The 
Slovack hooks which we have seen, ar(* printed in (tcrman 
Numbers, characters. The total number of SlaNonians, without in- 
cluding thc llousniacs, Szotak.s and Croatians, amounts to 
2,900,000 individuals. 


Literally, the workers with spade*. 
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Tl\o Rousmsics or IluthenianSf who arc sometimes called book 
Greeks on account of tlicir religion, arc natives of Red 
Russia or eastern Gallicia, from which they were driven 7 

.... .1 . 1 1 1 . Rousniacs. 

by civil wars, changes in dynasties and feudal oppression. 

They settled in Hungary about the 12th century, they 
noNV form the greater part of the jVipulation in the coun- 
ties df SaroSt Bereghf Ungh^ Zcmpliiif and pcrliaps 

Marmarosch* Thus placed on the borders of their native 
soil, they mix with their countrymen in Gallicia and in the 
circles of Stanis, or with the Slavonians of Stry and Sam- 
bos. The same people have migrated to Bukowinc and 
even to Transylvania; in the last country they arc con- 
founded with the Wallachians. The number of them in 
Hungary is not fewer than 3 ( 30 , 000 . 

The Rousniacs belong to one of tlic deini-savage tribes Manners 
in Europe. Averse to labour and industry, they have 
continued indolent and jioor; fugitives on tlieir arriv- 
al in the country, they still live apart from tlic other in- 
habitants. Although their language is a Slavonic dia- 
lect, they have not associated with their neighbours ; 
that circumstance, it is true, may be partly ascribed to 
their religion. Some of them arc members of the 
united (ircek church, others adhere to the eastern rites. 

Their marriage ceremonies arc singular; a girl is gene- Marriages, 
rally betrothed at the age of live or six, and brought up 
from that time until she arrives at womanhood, in the house 
of her inotlier-in-law'. It often happens that the young 
men carry away the girls that remain w ith their parents. A 
market of young women is held three times every year in 
the village of K*r(isnihn)d near a monastery of the order of 
St. Basil. Tliousamls of Rousniacs resort to it on these oc- 
casions, the maidens are seen with loose and flowing hair, 
the widows arc adorned with a crown of green leaves. 

When a man resolves to unite himself with any one of the 
fair sex around him, he attempts to carry her to the clois- 
ter in spite of the real or feigned resistance, w Inch she or 
her relatives may offer, if he succeed in getting her beyond 
tho threshold of the church, she is at that moment betroth- 
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riage, the bride endeavours to conceal herself in the cham- 
~ ~ her or in tlic church, and is discovered by the women, 
who present iier to her husband. A German writer on sta- 
tistics has declaimed against these customs; although it 
must be confessed that they arc incompatible with the ha- 
bits of polished nations, it is not less certain that tliey may 
throw some tight on the manners of pastoi*al tribes, and on 
that period of barbarism or civilization, in which poetry and 
romance have nourished. Much interesting information 
might be derived from a residence among the aborigines of 
the Carpathian mountains, in all probability, the first coun- 
try of the Servians;* but it \\ould be necessary for tlic tia- 
veller to study their language, to collect their national songs, 
and to observe tlieir customs and superstitions. The Slo- 
vacks, the Rou>niaks ami Magiars in t!ic district of Zemp- 
lin, arc all of them confounded under the general name of 
Sxotaks, 

Tnwn«?on ® Icavc thc Carpathian mountains and descend to- 

thepidin. wards the plains of southern Hungary. The town of 

Debrec. Dtbrecxiti is situated in a fertile but in some places 
marshy country on the nortli ot the Marosch. It is thc 
most commercial town in Hungary, and thc most populous 
after Testh, hut there are no fresh water springs in its 
neighbourhood, no wood for fuel, no materials for building. 
The wealth of thc people depends solely on their manu- 
factures or woollen stuffs, leather, rosaries and ornamental 
heads for tobacco pipes. It resembles aii overgrown \illago 
rather than a town, many of the houses are cf)\ered with 
straw, and none of thc streets arc paved. Thc inhabitants 
though rich, have no relish for social or intellectual enjoy- 
ments. Tlie gloom that perv ades the place, the forbidding 
qualities of tbc people may be ])artly tlic effects of tlieir. 
tedentary occujiatioiis, and the rigid doctrines of Calvinism. 
The only public institution wortliy of notice, is a protest- 
ant university witli a library of twenty-thousand volumes. 


• Memorabilia provinci® Cfeinick by Bartholomai. 1799. 
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J^agy-Varad or according to its German name Gros Wa- book 
radio, a fortress and town on the KoM OiscIi of 7000 inhabit- 
ants, is also situated on the great plain; its seminary is 
well attended, and it is the residence of several public func- 
tionaries. The other jilaces i\VG JVemet-Gyula^ Sxarvas 
and Or()shaz(h all of them large Ifurghs or ratlier towns, 
for tlic population of each is iM)t less than six or eight 
thousand souls. Jlrad is built on the Marosch, and in 

the town of Vasarhdij^ a society is establislied of which 
the object is to diflnse the knowledge of physical science. 

'^I'he villagers of Mi nes boast of their wine, which by some 
judges is preferred to "I'okay. All these plains, feitilc in 
pastures, corn and wine, are inhabited by IJungarians and 
M’alhu Ilians. 


'riie country beyond the Marosch or the Bannat of Te- T -> ns in 
meswar belonged to the Turks in 1718, and w as fui nially 
united to Hungary in 1799. Teineswar or the capital of the 
province is a large and regular fortress, its streets are broad 
and straight, the houses are built like those in Italy, the 
marshes which surround it, may be of advantage for its 
defence, but they are hurtful to the lieallh of the inhabit- 
ants. ffemitZf a burgh consisting of a thousand houses, 
is peopled by Jlaitzcs and (iernians. it is situated in a dis- 
trict famous for its wines. Lippa^ Caruasebes^ Lus^os^ 

JMcadiUf Ij-rulanUa and Fantc/unca are so many fortified 
places that rose into notice during the wars against the 
Turks, but none of them is suscejitible of a regular defence. 

The temperature of the baths of Hercules near Meadia Cdvem?, 
is never lower than *48" of Reaumur,* and tlie cavern of ' 
Yetcrani is memorable from the braNcry of a few soldiers, 
who defeated there an Ottoman army. The soil in the 
Bannat and in the mUiinnj limits is humid but fertile; 

.warmed by a burning sun, it yields immense harvests of 
corn, maize, rice and tobacco. I'lie inhabitants arc Waila- 
ebians, Servians, German and Hungarian colonists. 

The Wallachians are scattered not only throughout the Hungarian 
Baniiati but the counties of Marmorosch, Szathinar, Bihar 


* 48*^ of Reaumur ii equal to 140^ of Fahrenheit. 
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BooE and Arad. They form in these districts a population of 
not less than 600,000, their number in Transylvania is 
probably greater, according to M. Lichtenstern, it is equal 
to 800,000, those in Bukowine cannot bo estimated lower 
than 200,000, so that if the Zinxares or Macedonian Wal- 
lachians be included, there are not fewer in the Austrian 
dominions than 1,600,000. All of tlicm belong to the Greek 
church, but their religion is confined to the strict observance 
of frequent fasts and lioly-days, which make up a great 
part of the year. The lasts arc seldom broken, even the 
robber restrains his appetite, thinking that God may bless 
his exploits. The priests arc very ignorant, and possess in 
an eminent degree the monkisli virtue of intolerance, a 
popish writer remarks that they surpass in that respect all 
the other Greek schismatics. It is needless to consider the 
members of any sect, schismatics, or to adopt the prejudices 
of the Vatican against the patriarchal church; had that 
rule been adhered to, the Austrians might have written more 
impartially concerning the Wallacliians. If any of them, 
it i'< said, enter a Catholic church by mistake, and sprinkle 
themselves with holy water, they repair to one of their own 
priests, who, for a stipulated sum, performs the ceremony 
of lustratioiu w hicli consists in repeating many exorcisms 
and in drenching them with good holy icatcr* The same 
priests have borrowed perhaps /Vom ///c Jesuits^ the right 
of pardoning what are (ailed involuntary murders, sucli as 
are committed in the heat of passion, to avenge an affront 
or to vindicate offended honour. These crimes are not un- 
common, and the indulgences thus olitained are added to 
the revenue of the clergy, who adhering to the ceremonial 
law, abstain from things strangled and from blood,” the 
women on that account arc prohibited from killing a fowl 
in the ordinary way. 

eruis. ^'*^**® Germans rail against their funeral rites. Deafen- 
ing shrieks are heard over the body of the deceased, the 
same yells are continued at intervals until the body is put 
into the grave, all the mourners then ask him with a loud 
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voice, wliy ho died, more particularly as he had either so book 
many children or so many friends, so many oxen or so cii. 

many sheep. A large stone and a cross, cflTectual charms 

against vampyres, arc laid near the coflin, perfumes are 
spread over the tomb, libations of wine arc poured on the 
grave. The attendants eat whcatei^ bread, a duty believed 
to be most grateful and flattering to the defunct, and then 
repair to a feast, which corresponds in magnificence M'itli 
the wealth of him whom they deplore. The relations re- 
turn several times to the grave, moisten it with wine, shriek 
horribly, interrogate the departed as to his motives for dy- 
ing, and allege either that he acted unwisely, or ought to 
have changed his mind. The widow honours the memory 
of her husband by erecting on his tomb, a pole on which 
arc suspended a garland of flowers, the wing of a bird and 
a piece of cloth. These customs, however barbarous, are 
the expressions of natural and kindly feelings, the libations, 
the perfumes and tlie garlands arc pagan but affecting cere- 
monies, which were partly retained by the primitive church. 

A Wallachian rarely touches a beech tree, because its sap Superstt- 
iii spring is of a reddish or a bloody colour, and because 
the Turks cut it into stakes with which they empale the 
Christians. An eclipse is a combat between the sun and 
dragons let loose from hell. A great noise is made, guns 
arc fired that the sun may not be devoured by the dragons. 

No mode of execution is more disgraceful than the gallows, 
it is more dreaded than any which refined cruelty has de- 
vised ; the reason alleged is that the soul of a man with a 
rope round his neck, cannot emanate from his mouth.* 

Such arc some of the statements made by the German Remark*, 
writers concerning the moral condition of the Wallachians 
in Hungary. A French traveller believes their vices to be 
inseparable from slavery, ignorance and poverty, and the 
natural conse(jucncc of an oppression even less rigid than 


It is suppoicd U)al ii •scapes by a inoic ignoble passage. 
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BOOK that to which they submit. But their frugality au<l indus- 
' cii. groat, and in tlioso ipialitios the women are fully 

equal to the men, that the Mallachian pojiulation inrroasos 

rapidly, and is now spread o\( r eouiitries lately desert.* 
If the Wallaeliians settle in a district inhabited by the Uous- 
niacs, the latter are in time confoumled w ith the former, 
anil lose gradually their language, manners and customs. 
Several noble families are of N\allachian origin, and two 
heroes, John liunyad and his son Mathias (*or\in. 

Walinchian ^Vhen two IVieiuIs resohe to remain faithful to each other 
bread, salt and a cross aie put into a\ase, 
they eat together, drink out of the same glass and swear by 
the cross, the bread ami the salt, fpe cr/nr, pv pita^ pe sa. 
that their friendship shall only terminate at their death. 
The imli\ iduals air ever afterwards called frace de cruce 
or brothers of the cross, Tlie Scandinavian heroes observ- 
' cd similar customs, and they were common throughout 
Europe in chivalrous times. 

ToumOh*- jVo mention has hitherto been made of the tow ns in the 
uwtu the plain between tlie Danube and tlie Tbeiss or the soiitliern 

UaiM.he * , . 

a»..i ihp districts of the Cls-Ihinnhian circle. IVslh may still be 

fiKibs. considered the central point. K'rtskvmvt or the largest town 

in that part of Hungary, is peopled by ()()() souls; it 
gives its name to extensive downs covered with sand, 
shells, and stones which are ccniij)osed of sandy particles 
cemented togetlicr. The population of ..N V/irj/- AVr/vrr.s is 
not less than I2,()f)t): and the neighbouring eonntry is Iriiit- 
fiil in vines. A castle hnilt by prim es Eugene is the only 
remarkable edific e at Jhif sla ve in Czepel, an island on the 
Danube. Kugeniusberg was another residence of the same 
great general, it was tliere tiiat he devoted bis leisure hours 
to agriculture, he is supposed to have been tlie first man 
who imported the Arabian sheeji into Hungary, by w hicli 
the breed in the country was improved. A'ulorza, an an- 
cient but not very flourishing city, is the residence of a 


Ikuflnm, Voyap«i dn Hongno, i. 73, 
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bishop, who holds the liighest rank after the primate, book 
Thercsienstadt, which is situated in the interior, was for- 

inerly a mere burgh, it possesses at present, with a popu- 

lation of 24,000 Hungarians, Croatians and Servians, the 
privileged of a free and royal tow^n. The commercial ih- 
dustry of the inhabitants is surpassed by the townsmen of 
Ketskemet, and the prosperity of the place is attributed to 
a colony of Servians, who w'ere induced to settle in it by 
the promise of valuable immunities. Its rural territory is 
about 160,000 Hungarian acres or £40 English square . 
miles; many parts of it are well adapted for vineyards, and 
so great an extent of land is attached to no other town in the 
Austrian dominions. The fortress of 8%egedin stands at 
the confluence of tlie Theiss and the Maros, on the south 
of it is the free aiTd royal town of Sombor, which obtained 
its privileges in 1751. J^eo-Planta is the Grseco-Latin 
name of a free town, that the Hungarians call Ui-J^idek, 
and the Germans, nYeu-sai% ; its population in 1770 
amounted only to 4000, it is now greater than 14,000. 

Many of the inhabitants were originally Servians and Ar- 
menians. 

Titul is the principal place in the district of the Tchai- District of 
kistes or Illyrians, who keep up a fleet on the Danube. 

The vessels are gallics or tchaikes that carry from four to 
twelve guns, more than 1200 men are employed in the ser- 
vice, and they are commanded by a chief, who must be an 
Illyrian by birth. A portion of land has been assigned to 
them between the Danube, the Theiss and a line drawn 
from Carlow'itz to the north-east. The dock yards, the 
arsenal and the houses of the staff officers are built in 
Titul, and near tlic same place ai*c the remains of a Roman 
intrcnchment, which extended from the banks of the Dan- 
ube to the Theiss, and served probably to protect an 
establishment similar to that of the Tcimikistes. Prows 
of ancient vessels, Roman tools for building ships, and 
pieces of money have been found in the neighbourhood ; the 
most of them are deposited in the arsenal of I'iliil. 

The plain of Great Ciimania or .\‘Vii?'|/-ku?jsog extends and 
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along tho Bercttyo between Pesth and Debreezin, Its sur- 
face is equal to twenty Hungarian square miles, ^ and it is 
’ inhabited by 32 or 33,000 individuals, mostly protestants. 
The country is fruitful in wheat and wine ; Kardzag, 
the largest town on tho plain, is peopled by 8400 inhabit- 
ants. Little Cumaniaor ICis-ICiinsag is formed by two Tal- 
lies between tho Pesth, Thcresienstadt, tho Danube, and 
tho Theiss ; it is twice as large as the other, and peopled by 
42,000 Catholics and Protestants. Felegy-IIaza or tho 
chief town is inhabited by a population of 9500. The 
whole district is a plain of ordinary fertility; corn fields, 
orchards and vineyards are scattered over immense pas- 
tures destitute of trees or shrubs, several lakes of na- 
tron or soda may be observed in many parts of it. 
Tho mirage is often seen in the hot days of summer, 
it is the deli baba or fairy of the south, it tantalizes the 
shepherd and his thirsty flock with the sight of azure lakes 
crowned with forests, palaces and ruins* Tho Cumanians, 
a Tartar tribe, rose into importance in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, they invaded, devastated and ruled 
over the countries between tho Wolga and the Danube. 
Altliougli subdued by the Mongols in 1237 , their numer- 
ous tribes were mentioned at a later period by Carpini and 
Rubruquis. S<ime of them found refuge in Hungary so 
early as the year 108 G, and a greater number in the time 
of Gengiskaij. They mixed in many civil commotions, and 
it was not until the year 1440 that they adopted the man- 
ners and language of the Hungarians ; they professed 
Christianity much about tho same period. Their ancient 
dialect is now forgotten, the last individual that recollected 
a few words in it, was a burgess of Kardzag, who died in 
1770 . Some sermons liowevcr have been preserved, and 
its allinity with the Tartar or Turkish has thus been 
jiroved.f It is unnecessary to enter into tho doubtful* 

* A ftb'Mjt 4 milcf, j (msi-fjiicntly ihu surfaci* of 

i’*K: •! »ii t M' :•’!} ' jM il t'» .'tiO Eni^liih "qiinre nwln^, 

^ Tf : \ »• Sor. vol. IV, Eihelku by Diij^onirs, vol. II, 

;► :J, ^ 'v: 
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discussions to which tiio history of this people has giren 
rise, to inquire whether they were Ovxes, Polowxes, a tribe 
of the Petchenegues, or an ancient branch of the great Hun- “ 
garian nation. It is equally difficult to determine whether 
they founded tlio town of Magyar in the steppes of Kuma, 
or mixed with the Awares of Caucasus. Such inquiries 
migiit' form tiic subjects of separate treatises, but it is pro- 
bable from the learned researclies of M. Klaprotii, that the 
origin of the Cuinans is different from any hitherto assign- 
ed tliem. The river Kama is synonymous with Kuma in 
the Permiake and Siriaine. The Finnic tribes in the Great 
Hungary of the middle ages called themselves Komi, and 
kum in the Wogtil idiom signified people.* The Cumans 
might have been originally a Finnic nation on the banks of 
the Great Kunui ; if that opinion be correct, it is likely that 
they became powerful during the migrations of the Hunga- 
rians or Magiars, mixed afterwards in the course of their 
distant expeditions and political vicissitudes with Turkish 
tribes or the Chaxares, the Ouxes and Petchenegues, adopted 
partly the dialects of these strangers, came after many 
wanderings to the now country of the Magiars, and settled 
among tlicir kinsmen.f 

Jaxygia or tlio country of the lasses, {lasz-Orsxag, 
Hung.) is situated to the north-west of the Great, and to the 
north of the Little Cuniania. It is a fruitful plain covered 
with corn fields, vineyards and pastures, but it is not vari- 
ed by woods or trees. lasx-Bereny, althougli it contains 
13,000 individuals, has the appearance of a large village, 
its inhabitants are ignorant and slothful, few artisans or 
tradesmen are found amongst them. The lasx possess a 
district of 18 Hungarian square milcs,j: and their number is 
not supposed to be less than 43 , 000 . They arc not, as their 

• Klaproth, Asin polyglottii, p. 107, 192. 

t TIorvath has almost provod, hy other argument.*, th.it the Ciiiihms and 
lungnrians arc the same. See his work, De Jangum cl Cuinam»runi. Ini ot 
t^ortbus. Potth, 1S03. 

I About tSB English square miles. 
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Cl I. of the Sarmatian lazyges^ but a tribe of Cumans, who serv- 

ed in the foremost ranks as archers. Their Hungarian 

name is expressive of their former employments, they are 
called Balistariif in the language of different tribunals, and 
by some Hungarian authors, Philistseu 
The three Cuinan tribes enjoy important privileges. 
Subject to the direct authority of the palatine, they have 
their separate laws, modified taxes and a special deputation 
at the diet. The IlatjdouqueSf to whom several immunities 
have also been granted, are only a distinct military body, 
their villages extend to the north-east of Great Cumania 
between Debrccziri and Tokay. 

Tran-Ua- The portion of Hungary on the west of the Danube, is 
circle!^ officially styled the Trans-Danubian circle ; it forms a sort 
of quadrangle bounded on three sides by the Danube and 
the Drave, and contiguous on the fourth to the mountainous 
Towns, I'c. districts of Styria and Austria. We may be supposed to 
travel from Buda across the well-wooded hills of Pilis. 
The following towns are worthy of notice. DotiSf or Tafn, 
contains nearly 10,000 inhabitants, and is much frequented 
on account of its thermal and medicinal springs. Szent- 
^Marion stands at the foot of a hill, which the benedictines 
call the $acred mount of Pannonia, these monks possess still 
the rich abbey founded by King Geysa. Raab or Gyor is 
situated on the banks of a river of the same name, and at 
the place where it joins the Danube; its population amounts 
to 14,000 souls, it is well fortified and the best built town 
in the circle. Oedenburg {Soprony^ Hung.) is a manufac- 
turing and trading town, its lands occupy an extent of 
1 , 920,000 square klafterSf or more than four times the 
number of square yards, many of the fields are covered 
with vineyards. EisenstadU {FCis-Marton^ Hung.) is 
adorned with a large castle belonging to the Esterliazy 
family, the ministers of their largo principality reside in 
the town. Runt is famous for its wines, JYeuMedel is 
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built on the northern banks of Its lake, and Esterhaxa is book 
the Versailles of tlie princes who have derived their name 
from it. To tlie south of these places are the free and 
royal town of Gunx, the seat of the supreme tribunal in 
tlie circle, and 8tdn-am-Jinger or the rock on the plain, 
CSccombat-Hely^ Hung.) a populous' burgh on the river 
Gunz^ the birth place of St Martin, bishop of Tours. 

The small town of ICesthely is the residence of the Fate- 
ticSf a noble family, the founders of the Georgicon, an 
excellent seminary for agriculture and rural economy. 

Saint Gothard or Sxent-Goth is memorable from the defeat 
of the Turks in 1664, and Stridova is the native town of 
St. Jerome, a father of the church, and a man of genius. 

Tlie countries on the south and south-east of lake Balaton 
are fruitful, but thinly peopled, and the inliabitants are 
more barbarous than their neighbours. Kanischa was 
once fortified, its ramparts are now in ruins. Sigeth is 
rendered illustrious by the heroic defence of Count Zrini, 
the Hungarfan Leonidas. Funfkirchen or Pecs is a small 
town at a short distance from the Drave. Mohacx, on the 
Danube, is famous on account of a victory obtained over the 
Hungarians in 1526, and from the no less signal defeat of 
the Turks in 1687. 

Simonsthum on the Shor, Tolna on the Danube, and Towns 
Hoegixs are insignificant burghs, but on the north is the 
free and royal town of Stuhl-Weissembourg ( Szekes Feyer- 
Var, Hung. BieligraiU Slav.) with a population of 13,000 
individuals. The ancient kings of Hungary were crowned 
and interred in the city, in the neighbourhood are public 
walks, summer houses and gardens, resprim, an episcopal 
city, is at no great distance from the northern extremity of 
tlie Balaton lake, its numerous fairs arc resorted to by the 
casants in the adjoining districts, who appear in their va- 
\cd and picturesque costumes. 

The Magiars or Hungarians form three fourths of the German in- 
>opulation in the Trans-Danubinn circle, and the western ^®*^‘*®“**- 
rontiers are chiefly inhabited by Germans. The iiidus- 
rious natives of Styria and Austria have introduced their 
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system of liusbundry Into the counties of Wicselburg» Oo- 
dcnburg and Eisenburg. The other inhabitants, who are 
^ still distinguished by their harsh and guttural dialects, mi- 
grated at a later period from Swabia. 

The Vandals are most numerous in the counties of Szalad 
and Szumeg, some of them are scattered over different parts 
of Oedenburg and Eisenburg, they occupy in all IGO vil- 
lages, they settled first in Bcllatinz | Turnischa or their 
chief town is situated in that seigniory.* Their name has 
excited attention from the fact that the ancient Vandals, 
who fled for refuge to Pannonia, continued during forty 
years citizens of Rome, they committed afterwards dreadful 
devastations, but according to the general opinion they 
were of Gothic origin. f The Vandals of Hungary call 
themselves SlovcneSf their dialect is almost the same as that 
of other Slavonic tribes, they ap])eur to have been a colony 
of the Windes or Wcndcs in Styria, and differ at present 
from them only by their adherence to protostantism.t The 
Hungarian jurists may have distinguished them by the 
celebrated name of Vandals, which was supposed to be sy- 
nonymous with that of Wcndcs by the latinists of the mid- 
dle ages. 

The ancient kingdoms of Croatia and Slavonia arc now 
attached to Hungary. The first may be divided into three 
distinct physical regions, or into the country intersected 
witii tlic hills and plains, watered by the Draw, the Save 
and the Kulpa; 2dJy, the ridge formed by different branches 
ill the mountainous chains of U'cllebit rih\ others; 

lastly, the maritime districts of Hungarian Dalmatia, at 
present united to Croatia. ^Thc plienomena most interest- 
ing to the physical geographer arc to be found in the 
second of these three divisions. The calcareous mountains 
of which it is formed are lofty, the top of Plissivitxa is 

s 

• Dusching, Erdbesclirolbiing, ii.4UC. 
t Hie ropy m, 0pp. i. p. i6, 93. 

X Anton, Littorarisch. Anzeiger, 1797. No. 31. They an* wiih 

the Oe/manf in the statifttes of Schwartner. 
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about 5550 feet above the level of the sea, and the prin- 
cipal summit of mount Wellebit reaches to the height 
of 5400 ; the elevation of several others varies from ' 
3500 to 4000 , the Kapella are not higher than 2500 
feet. Immense masses of limestone^ rent in every direc- 
tion, and separated by huge caverns o^f frightful precipices, 
may be observed on all of them. Vallies enclosed on every 
side extend in different parts of the ridge, particularly in 
the south ; some are watered by rivers that have no outlet 
or arc lost in caverns from which they arrive perhaps by 
subterranean passages at the channel of the Kulpa. Their 
streams often swollen by heavy rains do not flow with suf- 
ficient rapidity under the ground, and then the plains are 
inundated or changed into lakcs.^ The districts of Lica- 
via and Corbavia arc the most remarkable of these vallies, 
they arc peopled by rude tribes, whose manners and cus- 
toms shall be mentioned in a difierent part of the work. The 
Gyula and SluinckiczUf in addition to the Lica and Corba- 
va, may be included among tbe rivers that have no appar- 
ent outlet; the last, before it ingulphs itself, forms forty- 
three fine cascades wliich move an equal number of mills. 
Tlic division is on the whole barren, still many small and 
well cultivated vallies arc fruitful ; it abounds in excellent 
and various kinds of marble, with which the bridges and 
parapets on the Caroline ivay^ and the houses at Zeng^ For- 
to-Ile and Fiume arc built.f 

These countries are exposed to the Bora or to a north 
wind accompanied with intense cold, so great is its vio- 
lence that large stones are carried in its course, and dash- 
ed to pieces in their fall. The district of Rudaicza 
is thus rendered uninhabitable and almost inaccessi- 
ble. The narrow border between the mountains and 
the sea or the gulf of Guarncro is in many places pn)- 
ucted against the borra, and the climate is ns mild in these 


• TrnvrJj*, Lcipzik, 1785, 
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sheltered spots as In Italy, the fig, the lemon and other 
fruits of the south ripen in the open air. 

A great part of Croatia or the country watered by tlic 
Dravc and the Save, yields abundant harvests of maize, 
oats and rye, produces a great quantity of fruit, and is cov- 
ered in some districts with large forests of lofty oaks. A 
German writer calculates that 3,700,000 metxen^ of corn 
are raised on it every year, and that 7400 hundred wciglits 
of copper are extracted from the mines of Sxartiohor. The 
whole region resembles in many respects the southern dis- 
tricts of Slavonia. 

The hills of Carievitxa traverse Croatia between the 
Dravc and the Save, and pass into Slavonia; their Inight 
in some parts of that province is considerable. The Pnpuk 
is 2748 feet above the level of the Save, other summits 
covered with lofty forests add to the beauty of many land- 
scapes in the country, and of none more so than the one 
near Possega where the hills become gradually lower, and 
join extensive plains. The plants, from the heat and hu- 
midity of the climate, are green eight months in the year ; 
every day ne>v flowers expand, or fruits arrive at niaturit^^f 
^Vhen the water collected during winter disappears, differ- 
ent kinds of wild trefoil and other nutritive herhs rise on 
the meadows, and the oxen of Slavonia are as large as 
those in Hungary, or tlie largest in Europe. M. I'auhe tells 
us that the number of sheep fed on the.se pastures exceeds 
two millions and a half; although his calculation appears 
too high, its inaccursicy is as yet problematical. The wool 
of the country has been greatly improved by the labours of 
an agricultural society at Merko})(iil, 

Agriculture is little aided by the lights of science, 
but the husbandman is rewarded in Slavonia by rich 
harvests. Maize yields from a hundred to two hun- 
dred fold ; wheat too is generally cultivated, but it is 
mixed witli a great quantity of bad grain, the inha- 

* A measure equivalent to three bushels. 

t Taube's description of Slavonia and Hungary, a (leimnn work in three 
volumes; it is ably analysed by Buscbiiig. 
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bitaiits are too indolent to hoc tlic ground or to sift the vooic 
corn. It is generally sujiposed that all the grain crops cii. 

raised throughout Slavonia ainoutit on an average to four 

millions of meizen^ or to twehe iniliioiis of bushels. But 
besides those that are cultivated, tlii^^re is another sort very 
common in many parts ol* tlie country, the people call it 
manna, it is the same as the Festnea Jiuitans of Linnaeus. 

Almost every kind of fruit tree thrives in the province, the 
peach, the almond, the plum and the chesnut are the 
most numerous. I'hc plantations of plum trees ha\ e been 
compared to forests. Lcrinan writers assure us that daki 
or sliva-viicha^ a strong drink made of plums, is far supe- 
rior to brandy or rurn. The tobacco near Possega is as 
good as any in Turkey, and its culture is a source of wealth 
to the inhabitants. The white mulberry tree appears in 
luxuriance, consequently the silk must be of the finest qua- 
lity. The quince grows in a wild state, the Austrians who 
brought some from the gardens of Sclimnbrunn, were sur- 
prised on finding them inferior to those in ti»c country. 

The Slavonian truHlcs are e<iual to any in Piemont, but 
bogs feed on them, the people do nut take the trouble to 
collect them ; for the same reason, the Fruxinus ornus or 
flowering ash is neglected, but it vields in Calabria a 
precious manna, and, like the Italian poplar, succeeds as 
well in Slavonia as at the base of the Ajipenines. 

Such are the natural riches of the two provinces which |>opuia- 
arc denoiiiiiuitcd kingdoms, although Sla\onia does 
contain more than 540,000 iidiabitants, and Croatia 08,000, 
or at most, inclusively of the military district, 700,000. 

Few Hungarians are settled in either country, the num- 
ber of Ser\ians is comparatively great. The Croates, the 
Chrobaies or mountaineers, the ancient Uonvather or 
J/oncat/ies make up the jmpiilation of their country; they 
are a branch of the great Slavonic family, but thefr language 
is much more harsh and guttural than the Servian dialects, 
the eastern Slavonians or llussiaiis may be thus distin- 
guished from the western or l*olisli Bolieinians. The 
Croatian dialect is connected with those of the Bohemians 

42 
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ami Slovacks in Hungary, and it is not unlikely tiiat the 
inhabitants migrated from the Carpathian mountains about 
'the seventh century. They were invited by the Einjieror 
Hcradius to deliver Dalmatia from the yoke of the Abares 
orAwares. Some ancient tribes of Proto-slavonic origin, 
perhaps the ancestors of the Wendes might have in this way 
been subdued. The Croatians, thus increased in number, 
founded the dutchies or principalities, which they called hUo 
Zupanias of Carinthia, Friuli, Libnrnia or Croatia Proper, 
Jadra in Dalmatia, Slavonia and others. These petty 
states yielded to Charlemagne, but were in general the al- 
lies of the Greek empire. The pope retained his spiritual 
authority over them after the schism between the eastern 
and western churches, and they borrowed from the Ger- 
mans their feudal institutions. Crescimir or their first 
archizupan i1ourislie<i in the tenth century, his son Dir- 
cislav took the title of king, and Croatia comprehended at 
that time the western part of Dalmatia and Bosnia. Beli- 
grad or its capital appears to liavc been situated on the 
shores of the Adriatic sea, at the place now called Zara- 
Vecchia by the Venetians, and Biograd by the people in 
the country.* Otlier writers suppose however that it 
might have been a diflerent town, that of Biograd^ Bel- 
ligrad or Bielgradj situated on the banks of the Pli- 
va, a small river that falls into the Verbas opposite 
Jaicza.t 

The Croatians, formerly a very warlike people, continued 
after the middle of the 18tli century to lay waste the Ot- 
toman territory by petty incursions, from which they re- 
turned in triumph to their villages.^ Although compelled 
by the Austrian government to relinquish these amusements, 
they still prefer the chances of war to the labours of peace. 
Those that live at a distance from the Turkish frontiers 


* Kruse's Historical Atlas. Busching, IV. 220. 

t Busching, Erdheschreib, 11.429. The author i etc is to (locinnuiits in the 
work of Lucius de legno Dalmat. 

X Letters on Croatia, Stats^anreigen, I. p. 360 — 371. 
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have acquired more industrious habits. Rude and unpo- book 
lishcd, their good qualities arc obscured by the vices of 
savage nations, — still some of them arc capable of generous 
and exalted sentiments, and all of them arc remarkableTor 
their fidelity to a government \vhi(^i accommodates itself 
to thejr prejudices. They revolted against Austria in con- 
sequence of administrative innovations in 1755, and it was 
iinf>ossib]e to restrain their fury when their country was 
ceded to France in 1809. Their houses without w’indows 
or chimneys may be compared to large barns, where men, 
women, oxen, and pigs, live under the same roof, — yet a 
late traveller commends them for their cleanliness. It is 
prohable that he only visited those in the south-west of the 
Trans-Danubian circle.* The women arc fond of orna- 
ments, and love to deck themselves in the most varied and 
glaring colours. The greater number of Croatians reside 
in the military limits which shall be afterwards described. 

It might be inferred from the habits, customs and occupa* 
tions of these men, that they belonged to an army stationed 
in its quarters, or suddenly impeded in its inarch. A jour- 
ney to their country might not be unprofitable to him who 
would write the history of the warlike nations in the mid- 
dle ages. 

^gram or the capital of Croatia, is built on a hill on the Towm. 
banks of the Save, and is known by the Croatian and 
Italian names of Zagrab and Sagabria ; it was also at an 
earlier period called Grecz or Grae/x, which signifies a 
castle or a strong hold ; it is now a free and royal city, the 
residence of the viceroy of Croatia and Slavonia. The 
bishop is obliged to maintain a regiment, and the^colonel, 
who must be chosen from the canons, enjoys the triple 
office of commander of the fort Dubitxa. The population of 
Agrani amounts to 17,000 individuals, most of them are 
nobles. JFarasdin is a small fortified town on the Drave; 
Kseres-Vasarhelt/f in Croatian AYisevezU and in German 
Kreuz, claims the title of capital. If the chroniclers of the 
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country can be believetl, two brothers Cxech and Lech left 
the bur^li of Kr.^piiui* and rounded the Polish and Bohemian 
’ inonarchies. CarNtadt, a fortress on the Kulpa^ is the 
most important of any in an extensive station commanded 
by a general, ^^ho is governor of Kostanitza, Petrina and 
a numl)er of others, ft>r in Croatia as in Bosnia and Dalma- 
tia, every hill, l.owever small, is crowned with some kind 
of fort. Bellovar, a town lately built, is the most agreeable 
of any in Croatia, and the bead quarters of a general who 
is appointed over the fortresses of Knproncxiif Znanitx^ and 
all those in the station of Warasdin. 

The narrow country that has been sometimes cjilled Hun- 
garian Dalmatia, and more correctly the coast of Illyria or 
Croatia, contains some towns worthy of notice, among 
others Fiume or in (ierman st. and in 

Croatian llvkari ; it lias iloiirislied ever since a coiiiinu- 
nication was opened into the interior by means of the Caro- 
line way. I'hat road is (>3, ()()() yards in length, and 
terminates at CarNtadt ; rocks levelled, abysses tilled up 
and precipices joined by briilges, remind the traveller of 
tlie great works accomplished hy the Romans. I'he port 
of Kiume holds from rzoo to 1300 vessels, and the value 
of the c’ommeia ial exchanges exceeds four millions of 
florins. It the I'riesie of Hungary, and like IVieste, 
the customs, the laiiguagi' spoken by the higher orders, 
and in t!ie theatre, arc Italian. 'Phe access to it is ren- 
dered dilVicult, sometimes dangerous hy the impetuous 
winds and storms on the f»n//’ of ((uarnvro, I'lie Zbixtri 
inhabit the rourifries round Fiume, some writers suppose 
them the de.scendants of the aiu ient Carni, others ol the 
Liburnians, and it is likely that they spoke a Slavonic 
dialect, which has been since changed for Italian. The 
other sea-ports or Bnmiri, Porie-Hc and Car- 

loha^o nrc less important, altliougli the last is situat- 
ed at the extremity of the Josephine way, a road 
cut at a great expense on mountains formerly imper- 
vious, but on which carriages and artillery can now 
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pass. Tlie distances arc marked by white marble pyra- 
mids, and on the top of eacli of tiicin a stin dial is placed, a 
refreshing fountain gushes from the base. W e cannot leave ' 
this part of the country w ithout mentioning tlie small dis- 
trict of TuropoUa or tlie plain ^>f Turo, it consists of 
thirty-tlirce villages, and there is not an individual in them 
of ignoble origin. All the inhabitants and all their descend- 
ants were ennobled by Bela the IVtIi. They send a special 
deputy to the Hungarian diet, and live under a separate 
government, at the head of which is a landgrave or comes 
terrestris. 

The form and position of the Croatian coast have been 
twenty times changed by ministerial caprice, as often has 
the situation of the towns and ports naturally de|)cndent on 
Croatia, been altered by the German statistical writers; to 
enter into such ininutux is now' unnecessary, the country 
has become a dependence of Hungary. 

Essekf a fortified town in Slavonia, is situated on the 
D rave, arul surrounded by marshes, which render it un- 
wholesome* It was there that Solymaii the Great con- 
structed in 1566 a wooden bridge or rather a number of 
bridges and moles 2855 yards in length ; the work during 
more than a century, was the boast of the Turks and the 
terror of the Hungarians. Fossega is a royal town, Vuko- 
var^ IHakovar and Pakraiz arc largo but ill-huilt burghs. 
lUitschka^ liroiU Jllt-(iradisca and other insignificant for- 
tresses have been ereetbd on the banks of the Save. Semlin 
is situated in Syimiia or the lowest district of Slavonia; it 
was a burgh in 1739, it has since become the second com- 
mercial town in Hungary. All the goods sent from Con- 
Htanlinople to Vienna pass through Semlin; its population, 
which is rapidly increasing, amounts at present to 9000 in- 
habitants, its trade is likely to be more extensive from its 
position on the Danube and its vicinity to three or four 
feeders which fall into that river. A medical board that is 
established in the town, has the power of subjecting vessels 
and strangers to f|uaraiitiiie. Petenvaradin or PetervaraSj 
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another town on the Danube, in important from its fortifi- 
cations, Prince Eugene obtained there a signal victory 
“ over the Turks in 1716. Tlic same people were twice rout- 
ed at once in 1697, and the second time in 
1716. The Greek patriarch of the Illyrian nation in Hun- 
gary resides at CarlowitXf a small town where a truce was 
concluded in 1699 between Austria, Venice, Poland and 
Turkey. A perpetual peace, one of the improvements'‘or 
discoveries in our own times, was not then formed, it was 
judged wiser, considering the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
to enter into a truce for C5 years. Jlifnmitx^ a large vil- 
lage, is about two miles from the anciioit Syrmium or llic 
chief town of lllyricurn in the time of the Romans. Twelve 
Greek convents of the order of St. Basil have been built in 
the romantic vallios of Fruska Gora. 

Three districts on the Adriatic, at present under tho 
Austrian government, are now called the kingdom of Dal- 
matia, they arc connected with Croatia and Slavonia by 
the language and origin of their inhabitants, and they form 
the maritime part of the physical section in which Albania 
and Bosnia have been included. The districts arc distin- 
guished by tlieir calcareous rocks, arid land, marshes and 
stagnant water, by the climate of Italy in some places, and 
in others by the cold blasts of the Bora, — whiter is unknown, 
continued rains last for six weeks. The numerous gulfs 
abound in different kinds of fish. The most delicate flowers 
and shrubs ripen in the open air, the plants and fruits on 
the coast are olives, Corinthian grapes, and vineyards that 
yield sweet and strong wines. The first district is the Ex- 
Venetian Dalmatia^ the second, the former territory of Ra- 
gusa, the third, the Bocche of Cattaro. 

Two rivers in the Ex-Venetian Dalmatia have been rc- 
narked on account of tlicir romantic and picturesque 
course. The Kerka rises from a grotto, divides itself 
into many small cascades, which unite and form five large 
cataracts ; the Cettina is more sombre, two of its sources 
issue from dark caverns, it rolls between frightful preci- 
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picesy and falls from tlio height of 150 feet into an abyss book 
near Velika-Chihorvitxa. The different provincial courts are cii. 

held at Zara^ its harbour is well fortified, its trade consists 

in rosoglio, silk and wool. Zara-Vcchia or Biograd is be- 
lieved to have been the resideiirc of the Croatian kings. 

Sebenico is adorned with a magnificent cathedral, and its 
large harboiir^s protected by the fort St. Nicolas. SpaUito^ 
a hrtified town, is enclosed in the vast ruins of a palace, 
built by Diocletian, it is provided with a large harbour, and 
peopled by nearly 7000 inliahitants. The maraschino of 
Spalato is imported into different countries. No fresh wa- 
ter streams, but many sul|iliureous and warm springs have 
been discovered in the neighbourhood, and at no great dis- 
tance from it are tlie ruins of Salona^ a large Roman town. 

'I hesc are the principal places in the Dalmatian continent. 

The islands may be next enumerated, we shall begin with 
those on the north and advance southwards. Veglia is a 
long range of rocks, but in the interior are some lofty 
woods, extensive orchards, fruitful vineyards and valuable 
quarries of red marble. Cherso is a large calcareous lull, 
of which the sides are covered with vineyards and olive 
plantations. Osero^ an island of the same kind, is separated 
from the former by a channel not more than five yards in 
breiidth ; the town of Osero was built on the island of the 
same name, every part of it is now situated in Cherso. 
Numerous flocks of sheep graze on the fertile pastures of 
Arbe^ but even these animals are sometimes destroyed by 
the borra or cold north-wind. Pago may be compared 
from its many sections to a number of small peninsulas, its 
salt mines are productive, when in the possession of the 
Frencli they yielded annually about 1 j 20,0()0 hundred 
weights. All these five islands lie in the stormy gulf of 
Quarnero, the three first are dependencies of Croatia, 
f^rossa abounds in vines and olives, Caronata exports its 


cheeses, Morter is a place of refuge for pirates, and Bua is 
remarkable for its wtUs of asphaltos. The large island of 
Braxxa is peopled by twelve or thirteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, it produces 45,000 tuns of wine, a great quantity of 
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ifooK oil, fruit, mastich, saflVon and silk. Lesim or the ancient 
Fharia is still larger, but not so populous, it is rich in wine, 
and the profits derived from its sardel fisheries amount an- 
nually to 80.000 ducats. Its fine marbles, its ports, its 
fields fragrant with rosemary and other aromatics, render 
it perhaps more agreeable than any other island oy these 
^ shores. Lissa is situated at a greater distance from the 
coast, it is fruitful, and its wool is valuable, but the gieat 
importance of the island depends on the harbour built and 
fortified by Napoleon, the late Emperor of the French. 
Curzola is ill provided with water, its wealth is derived 
from its naval timber.* 

The Dalmatians are not an industrious people, their chief 
occupation is that of ship-building, they possessed in 1816 
three thousand \essels and barks that plied as far as the 
Archipelago. Two great roads have of late years been 
o|>ened, the one from Zara to ICirin anil onwards to A'tgn, 
the other along the coast. An extensive trade is carried on 
in rosoglio and maraschino, which is made from the juice 
of acid cherries cultivated in different parts of the country, 
and a spirituous liquor extracted from the fruit of the ar- 
butus tree, the most common jilant on the uncultivated 
islands. The ordinary quantity of wine exported v early, 
is said to be (3o0,0()() Austrian r/mrr.s.t he gross profits 
from the sardine, thunny and inackarel fisheries arc not 
less than or 17,910,000 \'enetiaii lire. 

The indigenous Dalmatian, like the Dosnian, is of Sla- 
vonic origin, hut tlic inliabitaiits of tlic towns under the 
protection of Venice since the eighth century, adopted the 
Italian language, and havr not wholly lost the customs, de- 
votional ceremonies and jealousy of the old Italians. The 
Marlacks are a separate tribe in the interior of Dalmatia; 
they call tliemselvcs Vhuh or Wallachians, but it is not 
likely that they arc sprung from that people. Those wJi-:- 


* Geimai, V oyagfj en Dalmritir, 1RI7, 
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dwell in the north, on the hanks of the JCerka^ differ Booia^ 
from the other Dalmatiann by their fair complexion, 
light blue eyes, and the form of their features ; it might 
be thought from their appearance that they were the 
descendants of Gotlis and Tartars. Such as reside in 
the south, near the Cettiiia and Narenta/may be known by 
tlicir ffark con^plcxion, long visage, and black hair ; both 
speak a Slavonic dialect, mixed with Latin and Walla- 
chiari. Two hypotheses have been formed concerning their 
origin. M« Engel supposes them a colony of Bulgarians, 
that mingled with* the Wallachians, who migrated to 
Dalmatia about the year 1019, and were denominated More- 
Vlaques or maritime Wallachians.* M. Mannert traces 
them from the Awarcs, a people subdued in the seventh 
century, by the Slavonic Cliroatiansor Chrobates. Some of 
the vanquished remained with the conquerors, their de- 
scendants are still distinguished by the physiognomy of their 
forefathers.! It is obvious that the subdivision of the Mor- 
laquos into two distinct tribes, is not accounted for by the 
one or other supposition, and both for that reason appear 
to be incorrect; the subject may perhaps excite the attention 
of future travellers. Poglitza^ a district of Dalmatia on the District of 
north-east of Spalato, retains its republican forms under 
the Austrian monarchy; it is inhabited by Morlaques, 
Hungarian and Bosnian nobles, and their number amounts 
to 16000 individuals. The magistrates are chosen by the 
people, who meet for that purpose in the shor or assembly. 
Hungarians only arc eligible to the office of Great County 
or the highest dignity in the state. All the Poglitzans are 
bred to arms, and pay a fixed tribute to the Austrian 
emperor. 

The republic of Ragusa is now added to Dalmatia. The Ragnw. 
ancient Epidaurus w as situated in its territory, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Molonta.\ Ragusa Vccchia was founded by 


♦ Mitinirlntr^f IF. p. (MJ. 
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cartliqiiakes to remove to the present town, and there, 

' during the dark ages, the inhabitants made rapid advances 
in civilization, comriiciTial industry and policy worthy of 
a more extensive theatre. Ragusa, under an aristocratic 
government, rivalled Venice in its fleets, trade and manu- 
factures, it possessed the Dalmatian and Bosnian mines, 
it produced poets, geometers, painters and historians,* and 
obtained the title of the Slavo-Illyrian Athens.=*^ Conquered 
at last by the Venetians, having sacrificed its navy in con- 
sequence of its devoted constancy to Spain, it was visited 
at a later period, in 1687, by a trcMnciidous earthquake, 
and has never since risen into importance. It remained 
under the protection of the Porte, and was destroyed, liko 
Genoa and Venice, during the great European invasion of 
the French, from their hands it passed into the power of 
Austria. 

The territory of Ragusa extends o\cr a surface of 78 
square leagues, or 70*2 square miles ; it consists of a nar- 
row, arid and rocky tract on the coast, some of its hills 
and vallies arc covered with vines, olives, and a great va- 
riety of fruit. The country on the north terminates in a 
Town^. peninsula, and is bounded by several islands. Ragusa, 
{IJobrovnikf Slav.) is built in tlie Italian style, and does 
not differ from the towns in Italy by the customs or language 
of its iiiliabitants. The ancient palace of the republic is still 
suffered to remain. townsmen carry on a trade in silk 

and rosoglio; the population, including that of the stihiirhs, 
amounts probably to 15,000 individuals. The Iiarl)()iir of 
Ragusa is small, but the dorks and warehouses of the Ka- 
gusans l»ave lieeii Imilt at Graro.su, and a !iu(; of country 
houses extends from the capital to that port. 

Uf n.nrki- The district of Canali is fertile in orchards, and over- 
i iopi* .8. [yy Snicczuicxat on which snow is sometimes 

seen. The valley of OmbLa is coveriul witii villas, and the 
small town of Sfat^no is situated on two gulfs, and receives 

** \ iPfMifliiii, |m !■ 1 1: If l.r, vV . li-'i't.'.i, 'rill M' I- .ii: 
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from tho northern the unwholesome exlialations that rise ^ook 
above the marshes of the Narenta. The peninsula of Sabi- 
cncello is peopled by good mariners^ and the island Jigosto 
is defended by natural ramparts^ the inhabitants boast of 
their grottos and Plicnician inscriptions. St. Paul, it is 
supposed, was shipwrecked on the island of Meleda; the 
pilgrims wiio resort to it, admire its woods and romantic 
lakp. Tho small island of Giupana or Scipan possesses a 
fine harbour and abounds in fruit. Our limits prevent us 
from describing tho festival of St. Blaise, the tutelar saint 
of the republic, or the laws of the Drucxina^ a fraternity 
of young nobles, or the patriarchal marriages of the j)cas- 
ants, and many other ancient Roman and Slavonic customs, 
tliat still exist in a territory of which the population is not 
greater tlian 52,000 souls. 

The deep gulf of Cattaro penetrates in a winding direc- 
tion between steep rocks, and receives no other fccdei*s than 
mountain torrents, the declivities are covered with vine- 
yards, fig, olive and many fruit trees; villages are inter- 
spersed throughout fertile and verdant hills, and the roman- 
tic landscape is bounded by the thick woods of Montenegro. 

The summers in the valley near the gulf arc as warm as at 
Naples, tho orange and the lemon tree thrive in the open 
air, snow is never seen, winter is not a cold but a rainy 
season, and even then the fields and gardens are covered 
with vervain, the passion flower, and many Render plants. 
Cattaro, a fortified town, is built near the inmost recess Towns, 
of the gulf, its inhabitants arc distinguished by their hos])i* 
tality, the fashions, manners and customs of Italy have 
been introduced amongst them. Debrota is entitled the 
most catholic, and its townsmen nc\cr marry with strangers. 
Persagno is remarkable for its line buildings, and Perasto 
for its site in a natural am])liitheati*e. Rizano, once the 
chief towm on the gulf, was for a long time peopled by pi- 
rates; their descendants, like the Scots liighlander.s, are 
not a polished people, but they still wear the ancient Ro- 
man costume. So great was at one time the dread of pi- 
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ratical invasions^ tliat almost all the habitations were con- 
fined within the Strait of the chairiy a natural barrier that 
" may be defended by infantry ; even at present tlie only 
dwellings on the shores of the outer gulf are the village of 
Theodo, which consists for the most part of country houses, 
and the fortified but dismal town of Castel-Novo. The 
district of Zuppa, and the large ports of Traste and Fastro- 
•cich on the south of the Bocchty arc peopled by an active 
race of men, who generally carry on predatory w ars against 
tho Montcriegrines. 

Hungary claims the southern extremity of these maritime 
provinces, which, though under tho Austrian government, 
possess a separate administration. The unite with 

the vigorous constitution of the Slavonians, the vivacity, 
bigotry and jealousy of the Italians. Eager after gain, 
accustomed to a sea-faring life, they quit the helm or the 
oar for the musket, and retain in some degree tho rude 
ferocity of barbarous nations. Their notions of justice arc 
very vague, blood for blood appears to be their great rule, 
but such is their superstition, that so late as 1802, some 
young women, who were seduced and became pregnant be- 
fore marriage, were stoned to death. Each district has its 
feudal privileges, all of them do not contain more than 
30,000 individuals, yet a state so insignificant is divided by 
Catholic and Greek factions, hence probably and from tho 
general character of its inhabitants, it has been styled tho 
Austrian Mbania.* 

It only remains for us to give a short account of Tran- 
sylvania, which forms politically a separate state or Great 
Duchy, but naturally and geographically a continuation of 
Upper Hungary. Siebenburgen or the (ierman name of 
the province has been the theme of many discussions, some 
writers maintaining that it signifies seven mountains, others 
seven burghs, it has also been derived from seven Uuniiic 
chiefs, who settled in the country, and from the same num- 


• Tableau (Jes Houchc’' Caiiai<*, pai un oftiricr autruhu n, n\c«. uii caitr. 
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ber of groups or detached heights on the banks of the Rhine ; book 
some philologists insist that an ancient people, the Sibyni, 

left obscure ‘|tracc8 of their settlements, for example, the 

word Szehen or Cibiniumf the name of an important town. 

It is difficult to arrive at any conclusion.on the subject, but 
it is certain that the Hungarians called trie province Erdely 
from its relative situation to their own land ; instead of that 
WQi'd, its Latin synonyme, Ultra- Sylvania was first used, 
and afterwards changed into Transylvania. The physical 
geography of the country has already been considered; its 
Alps, rivers, productions, and climate have been described 
from the scanty materials afforded us by travellers and ge- 
ogra|)hers, but it is to be regretted that no full or accurate 
account of Transylvania has hitherto appeared. 

Three nations represented in the Transylvanian diet, arc DlV15K'nE, 
situated in different parts of the principality. The north- 
ern and western portion belong chiefly to the Hungarians, 
the country of the Szeklers extends along the eastern fron- 
tiers, and the Saxons possess the lands in the soutii. The 
Wallachians make up jierhaps onc-half of the population, 
but no particular territory has been assigned to them, they 
are most numerous in the central and eastern districts. 

The Saxons inhabit Ilerinaiistadt^ a town of 10,000 souls, Toim, 
regularly built, encompassed with walls, the capital of the 
Saxon nation in Transylvania, the residence of a military 
governor, and the scat of the public authorities. Among 
its institutions are a Lutheran seminary and gymnasium, 
and a learned society whose researches are confined to sub- 
jects connected with history. It was called Hermanstadt 
from Hermann of Franconia, a chief of the Saxon or Ger- 
man colony, and the reputed founder of the town ; but we 
know no document from which it has obtained its Hunga- 
rian and Latin names or Szeben and Cibinium.^ 

The gate of the Bed Tmcer is a famous pass at no great 
distance from Hermanstadt, the Aluta flows into if. and is 
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prcci|)itatecl into tho plains of Wallachia. RejJSf Ilellan^ 
Rosinavy GrossSchenky Hcrmanstadt and otiior large burghs 
’ arc situated in the Mtland, the old country or ancient colo- 
ny. Schesburf^ht {Segesvar Hung.) Medwiskf and Uirihalm 
arc tho most remarkable places in the Weinland^ or wine 
country. Mullenbadh Reismarkt and Rroos arc the ^irinci- 
pal towns in a district, wiiich, according to the signification 
of its name, /routed the forests* 

Fogaras is a well-built town in a county that belongs to 
the Saxons in virtue of a lease ; that fart may appear strange 
to the national lawyers of France or England, but it should 
be remembered that acquired rights are still respected in 
one antiquated corner of Europe. Kronstadt f {BrassaUf 
Hung,) the first town in Transylvania both in point of 
the wealth and number of its inhabitants, contains ‘2:>,0()0 
souls ; it is partly ffirtilied, possesse.s a catholic and Luthe- 
ran cullege, and it is said that the value of the goods bought 
and sold in the town amounts to 7,000, 000 ilorins; of that 
sum five millions arc placed to the account of the (Jrcek 
Com[iany; its manufactures arc not exported to foreign 
countries. Jhirxcntand*^ or the tempestuous district, of 
which Kronstadt is the metropolis, forms the eastern ex- 
tremity of Transylvania, it is partly peopled by 00,000 
Wallachians. JWsfu or iiis/rifx, a neat t«»\vn with a cal- 
vinistic college, is tlie capital of a detached county near tho 
frontiers of Bukf)W'inc. 

'rijc formation and existence of a (fcrman state sur- 
rounded by Slavonic, Wallachian and Hungarian nations, 
have excited the attention of geographers and historians. 
King Geysa tlic Seeond, invited in 1143, many (lerman 
families, chielly from Franconia, >Vestphalia and Thurin- 
gia, to occujiy the dtsnis on the cast of Hungary, and 
lo defend the kingdom on tliat side from harharoiis inva- 
sions. But it is said, on the other liand, that Hermann, the 
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founder of tho town, which bears his name, assisted at book 
the nuptials of Stephen tho I. in the year 1002 or 1003. cii. 

Andrew tho II. granted by a diploma in 1224, to his 

Teutonic hosts ('hospites iwstri theutonici^J certain im- 
munities and privileges, by which a ^listinct state was 
formed, exercising its own political anu municipal rights. 

These' grants were the cause of many struggles and wars 
raised and carried on by despots from tho time of Bathory 
to Joseph tlio II. who declared, but in \ain, that the 
Saxon nation was extinct. It is not known if the German 
colonists mingled in their new country with any descend- 
ants of the Goths, or observed any Slavonic villages; cer- 
tain it is that they received from a liberal monarch not only 
tho forests of tho Blaches (Wallachians,) and Bissenes 
(Petchcncgucs,) but tho said Blaches, and the said Bisse- 
iies themselves. The colonists employed these people to 
tend their Hocks, no feudal burden was imposed on them, 
the Germans resolved to sanction no hereditary aristo- 
cracy in their settlement. The people now enjoy the ( onsui.i- 
blessings of civil liberty in a greater degree than the inha- 
bitants of most states, and they participate by means of 
their representatives at the Transylvania diets, in the politi- 
cal freedom of the Hungarians.* Several curious laws, 
calculated to repress immorality among all classes of men, 
and luxury or effeminacy among the rich, may be found 
in their municipal enai Imcnts. The people are divided 
into fraternities, iiciglibourlioods and titliings; reciprocal 
duties are assigned to the members of these corporations. 

Dress, ceremonies and leasts are all regulated, and in many 
instances with much skill and wisdom, 'rhe higher ranks, 
from an eager desire of innovation, have resisted tliese 
decrees, but t!»e ( lirislian religion is still taught in its 
ancient purity, and tlie children learn tho elements of their 
language in the writings of tlie eiangelists. These (Germans 
call themselves TentschVf and the Magiars denominate them Xrunc. 

•• Sf' llu' Alt'MiiJJi I'otillt’.I f). I \ ’•'-/n* MU i Ju'ii 
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book by tlic official Latin name of tlic Saxons, which lias been 
probably handed down from the (imo of their Finnic an- 
“ ccstors.^ 

Country of Tlio SicuUs OP Sxfklers inhabit a country in which 
the ./ek- towHs, but many burghs and villages, as 8»ent 

Miklosj with Its fine Armenian church, Ihlvarhtly with a 
population of 6,000 souls, Sxent Oyorgy^ Miklos-Var and 
o(hcrs4 mMaros-Vasarhehjf however, is an exception,* it 
enjoys the privileges of a royal city, and one family^ pos- 
sesses a palace and a library of 60,000 volumes. The coun- 
try of the Szcklers is mountainous, and although fertile in 
grain and fruit, many Individuals in the district of Czik 
are roinpellod to migrate for a subsistence. The people, 
who arc probalily a branch of the Patziiiakites^ now speak 
the Hungarian. Accustomed to the occupations of war, 
living on tlie produce of their fields, they are still rude and 
ignorant, — some of them were guilty of the atrocities com- 
mitted at Rastadt. 

Country of Tlic otlicr towiis acc inhabited by Wallarhians, Ilun- 
*|’jj^^^**^"^^*garians and Saxons. Clausenburg^ {IColos-Varf Hung.) 

the second city in Transylvania, is peopled by 20,000 
souls; it is the place at which the diets of the princi- 
pality arc usually held, and possesses a catholic univer- 
sity and two seminaries, the one under the direction of the 
Calvinists, the other belonging to the Socinians or Unita- 
rians. Matthias Corvin was born in the town. Szamos- 
Falva is protected by two citadels, and Jlpafi-Falva was 
tlie birth jdace of the Apafian princes, the last monarchs 
of Transylvania. Thorda is inhabited by 6500 individu- 
als, and is situated in the vicinity of a valuable salt mine. 
Szent-^^fiklos on the Kokol is defended by two cas- 
tles. Zalutna or Zlatna is built in a fruitful country. 
Enijed or, according to its German name, Strashnrg has 
still its calvinistic academy and gymnasium. Torosko 

• Thr rni.Tfi* n ere kimwno* f'lnn^ f»y tijr u nnt' ff S.ixa-I.aiMen , 
Saxan-Miifi. Ju^lcnii Krnnici f.exuj Tentninru, p. 3^2. 
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and ICoracs-Banya arc mining towns in a district rich in book 
gold. The lioiirisliing burgh of Deva is not far from the 
Iron Gate or Vas-ICupUf a well-known pass that leads to the 
plain of Temeswar. Karhhurg is an important stronghold 
near Weissenberg, in the fort are the tombs of the Iluny- 
adcs or Corvins, in the burgh are a college and an astro- 
nomical obscirvatory.* The court thnt presided over the 
muics in Tr^fnsylvaiiia was for a long time held at Mrtid- 
Bamja or Gross-Schlatten. SxamoH-Uixar or Jlrmeniaiu 
stadt is mostly peopled by Armenians. Kuins and lieaps of 
stones near Gradichiie mark the site of the ancient capital 
of Dacia, the Sarmizagethusa of the Dacians, and the Vlpia- 
Trajana of the Romans. 

Having concluded these topographical details, we shall Name of 
make one or two observations on the name of the Carpa- 
tliian mountains; that name, first mentioned in the writings 
of I’tolcmy, was not unknown to the earliest geographers 
of Greece. The island of Karpatho.s and the adjacent sea 
are described in the poems of Homer ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that the word has undergone the same metathesis 
in Greek and in the Slavonic dialects. Thus the Poles 
and Uoheinians say KrapaCy which is pronounced in the 
same manner as Krapatz, while the Russians and Servians, 
if tliey had been the inhabitants of these regions, must, from 
the nature of their language, have called them Karpat. 

The same term has perhaps some analogy io chrebety (moun- 
tains in Russian,) or chrapieiiy to ascend, and chropawtjy 
uneven in Polisli, to the names of the ChrohateSy Chorwates 
and other states. The Greek name of the Riphean range 
might have been at one time synonymous with it. ^Vc do 
not atlirm the truth of these statements, but many of them 
are very probable, and it is certain that some Greek tradi- 
tions relative to the Riphean mountains are not inapplicable 
to those ill Hungary and Transylvania. 

• Bd^rhini^, 11. .>30. grogrnnJ'rjs h!^\•a t- I'lVi.nvied iKc Io*t and ihe 
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Hungary concluded. liesearches on the Origin nf the 
Hungarians. Remarks on the FrorUices anne.ved to 
Hungary. 

Some account lias been given of the diflerent states sub- 
ject, united or added to Hungary. Li tile lias hitherto been 
said concerning the origin or migrations of the Hungari- 
ans ; it was thought best to defer the consideration of that 
subject, from the conviction that it is as intricate as any in 
the geography of nations. 

The Hungarians entered the basin of the Theis.s and the 
Danube by the plain now protected by the forts of Ungh-Var 
2 iX\A Munkalsch ; they invaded all the low country, and left 
the mountainous districts on the north and nortli-west to the 
Slovacks, once the subjects of the Moravian ov Maraxanian 
monarchy. They advanced on the south-west to the. base 
of the Styrian and Croatian mountains, and met in these 
regions Slavonic tribes, the Wends and Croatians. The 
Hungarians were accustomed to a pastoral life, and possess- 
ed numerous flocks and herds, for wliich tlie large plains 
were well adapted. Tlie same country had hern successively 
subdued by the Pannonians, Sarmatians, Huns and A wares ; 
but several Hungarian tribes inhabited, {irobably at an early 
period, tho mountains in the north-west of Transylvania, or 
the basin of the two Szamos, which was called Black Hunga- 
ry in the year 1002, or at the time of its union with Hungary 
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Proper. It hjis been seen that the Szccklers in the eastern book 
part of Transylvania are a Hungarian or semi-llimgarian 

tribe, tliat Imvc existed in their present country since the 

ninth century. The population of the whole nation, in- 
cluding the Cuinanians and Jaxyges^ amounts to four 
millions, of whom nearly 600,000 are settled in Transyl- 
vania. * 

The Hungarians are not a tali race of men, but active, Character, 
muscular and robust; the people, the nobles, all the Magiars 
are renowned for martial valour and patience in enduring 
the Aitigues of war. Their gaiety or mirth is not that of 
polished nations, but the cfTect of military habits and im- 
perfect civilization. 

The higher cla'^scs, who arc not strangers to European Xob!e». 
refinement, possess immense revenues, and arc attached, by 
their connexion or titles, to the court of Vienna. They 
imitate whatever may dazzle the multitude in the customs 
or fashions of the German, French and English nobles. 

They >ic with each other in the pomp and magnificence of 
their feasts, and in the number of their retinue, affect patri- 
otism in imitation of the English, ride in more costly car- 
riages than the German courtiers, and distinguish them- 
selves in the diets by an energetic or, at all e\cnts, a noisy 
op])osition against tlic Austrian cabinet. But it is evident 
that they can gain nothing from apolitical change, and that 
there is really little difference between them and tiic Galli- 
cian or Austrian nobility. Hie poorer nobles form a sepa- 
rate class, residing from choice or necessity in the country. 

They cultivate their farms, sjieak llic national language, 
maintain the national jirivilegcs, and desire eagerly that 
they may be strengthened and increased. Hie im.stof them 
arc protestanls, and the protestants are divided into Cal- 
vinists and Lutherans. 

AH the Ilnngarian nobles, rich and poor, arc distinguish- x.itionai 
cd by tlicir frankness and hospitality. The lord of a wide 
domain, and the baron who eultivates his own arro^i, receive 
the 'stranger with the. same cordiality. A traveller that 
ran speak the language, might traverse the whole kingdom 
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without entering nn inn; but he must lay aside the magis- 
terial gravity of the Germans, and the haughty reserve of 
‘the English, — he must drink wine out of the same glass as 
his host, partake of national dishes, and smoke a pipe after 
dinner. TIjo Austrians are prejudiced against the Hunga- 
rians, and those who visit Hungary live in inns, which are 
in general very bad, a natural inconvenience in a country 
rarely frequented by travellers. Some German towns may 
form an exception to the rule, in them the fashions of other 
lands prevail. Hut whoever remains with the Hungarians 
accommodates himself to their customs, converses with 
them in their language, is likely to become their friend ; he 
may share in their joy, — their calamities are not concealed 
from him. 

The peasantry form the great mass of the people, their 
costume is well fitted for a cold climate and a pastoral life. 
The gi/fta, a large woollen cloak, defends them against tho 
inclemencies of flic season ; and the kalpak or felt cap, which 
is now worn by horsemen and even by king*;, still retains 
among the peasants its ancient Tartar or Finnic shape. A 
wallet hangs from the shoulder, and e\ery man carries the 
vdlaska^ a small hatchet with a long handle, an instrument 
which they wield dexterously.’’*' No alteration has perhaps 
taken place in the dress of the louhasz or peasants since 
the time they fought in the armies of Attila. 

They still retain their Tartar customs, and rarely if ever 
enter an inn; when travelling, they sleep in the open air, 
in their carts or near their Hocks; at home, a bench or a 
heap of hay serves for a bed. The hogs, w liicli supply 
them with food, are kept in the same house, and only sejia- 
rated by a trellis from their owners. The epidemic dis- 
eases and fevers so prevalent in Lower Hungary may de- 
pend perhaps as much on the peoplc^s manner of living as 
on the climate ; but whatever may he the cause of the dis- 
eases, they are less fatal to the natives tlian to foreigners. 


Rri^iirkr, , II. a 
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The gay and mirthful character of the Hungarians is book * 
evinced in their frequent and noisy meetings, in their ciir. 

dances, some of w hicli arc intricate, others of a dramatic 

character. Their songs arc not unlike what the Greeks 
called amnibaea ; tliev consist of questions and answers well 
adapted for the condition of the pcljsons that sing them. 
Although neither their dances nor their songs ran be com- 
pared with those of Arcadia or the vales of Tempo, an 
Ifungariari I'hcorritus might derive from them the materi- 
als of a pastoral poem. 

It is to be regretted that so few facts characteristic of tlie if : :man 
nation can be collected from the writings of travellers.; we ; 
shall endeavour to supply their want of information on the 
sulqect of the Magiar language, which is not, as has been 
aflirnied, a medley of all the Jisiatic and European tongues, 
or a rirs^in without a mother and without kindred. It and 
the sister dialects may be traced from the shores of La[j- 
land to llic countries heyond the Uralian mountains, and the 
lands on the banks of the Wolga. The language is allied 
to the Finnic, IVrmiac, Wogul and others that are included 
under the general name of the Tchoude or Finnic, a vague 
and inapplicahle term, which has not hitherto been substi- 
tuted by a better, (.'omcriiis, Stralenberg and Fisc iicr were 
not ignorant of the connexion between tiu sc tongues, but 
the fact was completely pro\ed by Sainovics, w ho accom- 
))anicd Hell the Jesuit, in his astronomical mission to Cape 
North in irOP. The llongariau traveller observed with 
surprise that he could partly make out what the Laplanders 
said, and that tliey were often able to understand his mean- 
ing. M. .Sainovi('s then began to study a Laponic (irammar 
written by M. Leem, a Dane, and some other works pub- 
lished in the north. He proved afterwards the identity f)f 
several \nrahles, showed that a striking l eseinhlance sub- 
sisted lietwceii others, and concluded that the IJungariaii 
and Laplandir dialects were the same:"*^ but his incorrect 

itiiOMi U. onMn n , '"'v , 

f 'rp^n'aignon, 1770. 
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rian.* The analogy is not confined to words, but is ob- 
' scrvable in tlic grammatical forms, in the declensions of 
substantives, in the relations of possessive pronouns, and in 
the position of conjunctions and interrogatives by auffixa or 
syllables .added to the end of words. The same language 
has been compared by M. Klaproth with the dialects of the 
Ostiaks in the neighbourhood of Berezow, and of oMier 
tribes between the Ural mountains and the river Obi.f Tlie 
ancient Joni^ouria was peopled by these tribes, and their de- 
scendants retained many Hungarian words, which were un- 
know'n to more polished Finnic nations. M. Klaproth has 
collected several of the words used by the Sainoydes, which 
correspond with others in Hungarian. 
lU5om- The connexion between thr ^lungarian and (he Turkish 
is not nearly so remarkable as its grammatical resemblance 
niin^nrinn >vitli tlic Armenian. The plural nominatives in k arc form- 
*Mn. ed in tlie two languages in the same manner, and produce 
tlic same cacophony ; the terminations of the datives are 
not unlike, and the perpetual repetition of the harshest 
consonants is more grating to the car in the Hungarian 
than in the Armenian verb, 'rhe words, it is admitted, 
are very different, how comes it then, that the grammatical 
structure is so imn h alike, partic ularly as it accords ill 
with a language in other iTS|)ects so liariinnrit)us as the 
Hungarian ? AVc ha\e lastly to mention a comiexion liillier- 
to unknown, that subsists between the Hungarian and 
Scandip.a\ ian, whic h have been considered wholly foreign 
t(» one another ; wi! lia\e liowe\er been able to disro\er a 
great ma?jy w ords roininon to both, and sm ii ;is rc/uld not 
have been introduced by ri\ili/.c*(l nalious or in latcn* limes, 
hut ill those? early ages, when thc^ Jiui/s, (iolhs, I/itc.s and 
Magiar?» assembled round the altars of >\o(lin4 I'lius 

Aflj/ntii Hi-'U’OJ'T* f ;ii, hnn.'.rf ui i ,ki' 

iiion-'tf.'il/i ; 1 7 r‘ 0 . 

t (lo.’v Ar. \ inni< *, |r,;{, 

t \V> fh?.*' riff h \v « Kniii|.Ii 111 u!ii(i' iMf f i.'* an 

inO^i in inrt th'' ,-^nOinM\ lan ir. lioanin * i» 1 1 .'u I'm rij, .*i n\^t ; 
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the Hungarian though connected with other tongues is not book 
on that account less interesting. It is harmonious, rich, cm* 
flexible, and admirably adapted for the natural elof|uence 
of the people who speak it. Several literary and scientific 
journals are at present published in the country, historians 
and poets might be enumerated among l|[he Hungarian writ- 
ers. It is the ordinary language of the diet, the Austrians, 
it ie true, wish to contiiuie tlie Latin, which was supposed 
to be better understood by tlic German and SiKvonian in- 
habitants. 

The nobles may be divided into t\yo classes, tlie lords of 
extensn'o domains and otliers wlio cuiiivatc tlicir farms, iiucai in- 
The priesthood is composed of archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
deans and cominciidataries. The inhabitants of free and 
royal towns^ jirivilcged burghs, and the members of some 
jictty corporations are represented. The body politic, or 
what is styled in the language of the diet, the Fopulus Hun- 
garicHSf is made up of these classes; they have the right of 
electing a king if the reigning family become extinct, and 
possess in common with their sovereign the power of mak- 
ing laws. All the taxes arc regulated in ihe diets, which 
iniist be assembled every three years. The rest of the peo- 
ple or the .Misera contribvens pUbs pay imposts and enjoy 

na, 111.; rMrorn, a u oni.ui ; a>Yffia, a i;o !<!i '•s ; alunut. to >l«‘cp ; l.ti n, 

hanf|iiillily, ; //(;/, wjiic; :,;or; fj, ])ea\t'i), i\n!o, kun, cy 

pviTlablrntf ; r/f/, lile ; tfenij i li\c ; »•!, to bcji t ; fss'tj rain ; u se, in ritiu ; t/rzn, 
an j'lk, flcii I in < Icj map, m Daiiirii ; ^ eycrine ; sol-ust, sunset in Jnl- 
lainlu, (.\ 011:1. inno- Ii-iji- ;) yif, a Iipp; \ailarla\, lesl; fO'A/, liio i 31111; 
foK!, pi.; J'thtf ami /r//, lolly; fi? P. a nnHiiUam; /r. ‘r, whilf, la.;r in >can.li- 
iiavian, hnu o \lu* Ki\i:’.i''h woiri Ian ; % /i! fc, \»\ack ; Ic zr \\\\-\ lYikr. (>o\ai\;0‘l, 
nil. LiO ;) /tri, a man; hr, ul ; vKii ! i hair; hvar^ ii\ ; Ao'/, n a . ; na« 1 , 

ImiH'fl, a a iipuiniam ; .‘i rv, a hiil ; htt w.irin; h\rr, a warm 

j*}njn;;, (Islaiuijp;) /»»>/./, tin* pn’cn ; a uiifrltji ciu'Ip; id/, goo.l ; inr.r, 

goodly, (Jut. ;) /^rf/, a leal ; la \ , r.ilia,.c ; lnul'» llica!, magi, nu'^in, 

pown, Arc.; v\eiiin{y the hcaNoii'*; n a-.mm;:, ll.c ci ilinj;, (Jut.;) nt,ak^ tlic 
lU'cK ; nakke, 'p.\.; auiuinn; iiirbt, hatvcM ; «:afr« a horn; »-kaur, a peak, 

and ^ki^rp, sharp; rzulum^ I hjir.'ik ; thnla, a discourse, asui tiuslr, an oriMor; 
teL umlcr ; ttrl and licla, Iniiil cpvcreil with ice; rur, a ca.ilc , varde, 

a high ami fnitihrd italioii. Sc\crnl Gcrnmn uoidu, introduced into tlie Hun- 
garinii at a later period, are coJJecieif in the Miihriciaies oC.Adelung. 
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liooK no political privileges. The moiiairli may make peace or 
cm. war, but he must first hear the opinion of the nation; ho 
can command the nobles to take up arms on any emergence, 
but every extraordinary contribution must be granted by 
thediet.^ The king swears to maintain the constitution, 
and signs the diploma of king Andrew, hut protests against 
the article which renders it lawful for Iho Hungarians to 
have recourse to arms, if their privileges be infring/;d.^ 
The sovereign is obliged to confirm the decisions of the ju- 
dicial courts, and it is unlawful for him to punisli or impose 
a penalty on any individual, unless he be legally tried. He 
must defend the kingdom against every hostile invasifm, and 
restore siicli of its ancient proxinces as may be gained by 
the chance of war; in short Hungary is an independent ami 
inixetl monarchy. 

Hu .u i:. 'riie Hungarian diet consists of two ( hambers or tables. 

The peers and the clergx are the members of the one, the 
deputies of the 51 counties or varmei^yes, and the repre- 
sentatives of the free towns sit in the other. Kacli county 
sends two members to the diet, and they are elected hy the 
nobles. The absent peers avail themselves of an ancient 
abuse, and send substitutes who represent them in the lower 
liouse. The diet is divided into four classes or on/ers, the 
members vote in tlie class to whic h they belong, and all 
(juesiioiis are carried or rejected in each order hy a ma jorit). 
The deputies must act conformably to the instructions of 
their constituents. 

Tlie diflerent classes in tlie nation enjoy different privi- 
leges. 'I’he noble, as citizen of flic statc^ may possess land 
in ary part of the kingdom, btit the burgess, as citizen of 
a town, can only acquire heritable^ propiTty within the ju- 
risdiction of a burgh. When the heirs male of a domain 
arc extinct, it returns to the crow n, but so long as these 
heirs rcDiain, any of them, like the manorial lords in Nor- 


* I>jpN>/nn irrciiilnJ f>y F-ropori, nil. Jf}. Arlirl«', of IC(»K, nrf. ?. 
f Hro \{ niK 'll. si Ttoo no^, X'*. 
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way, can buy back the land sold by their ancestors at the book 
price given for it; thus the improvement of agriculture and cm. 
the circulation of capital are impeded by an absurd law of 
the northern states. The nobles cannot be arrested without 
the warrant of a judge, and then only for capital crimes. 

They are exempt from every ordinary contribution, and are 
the only class in the kingdom eligible to every office in the 
state. 

The government of the provinces is in a great measure Provincial 
independent of the crown. Thirteen palatines or 
possess their dignities by hereditary right, and those who 
hold the highest offices in the counties, are elected and paid 
by the provincial congregations or assemblies. The tow ns 
have their municipal privileges and supreme courts. Every 
office must be filled by a native, foreigners can only be 
naturalized by the diet. 

The liungariaii peasants, the descendants of wandering Condition 
shepherds cultivated the ground and retained their free- sanu! 
dom; they might quit the land of one lord and settle 
in the domain of another, that privilege was confirmed by 
many enactments,* but personal and perpetual servitude 
was the puiiislimcnt inflicted on the revolted peasantry. 
Frequent opportunities were nut wanting of enforcing the 
law' aiul increasing the number of bondsmen on the estates 
of the nobles during (he rebellions in the reign of Uladis- 
laus. The great majority of the country people remained 
liowcver in the condition of hired labourers or farmers. 

Many entered into contracts by which they agreed to till the 
ground, some for their maintenaiiee, others for a stipulated 
sum, and it was unlawful for them to leave the land until 
the ad\ances made by the proprietors had been paid, 
nor could they he turned out of their farms until (hey 
were indemnified for their labour. Thus tlic dependence 
was reciprocal, and the peasants in diflerent coun- 
tries of Europe were exposed to privations unknown to 
the servants or tenantry of au upright Hungarian landlord. 

• “ Jii» libcrT Dryren* f'f S)gi5«nnn»i. 1-40'', FcniinAiui the 

Fust in aiH 1550, Maximilian Fu^i in 1566. 

vor. VI. 45 
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But it frequently Imppoiiod that the contracts were incor- 
rectly interpreted from the vague manner in which the 
mutual obligations were specined. The labour, which ac- 
conling to this system supersedes monied rent, is regulat- 
ed and determined in the Urbarium, a rural code publish- 
ed under the auspices of Mary Theresa in 17G4. Per- 
sonal servitude was abolished by a decree of Joseph tlie II. 
in 1795, and the diet re-established under Lcopohf in 
the exercise of its privileges, ratified generously all the 
enactments, of which the tihject was to protect the pea- 
santry, or to better their condition. It did not sanction 
the right of acquiring heritable property granted to every 
Hungarian by Joseph the II., much less did it agree ? > 
equalise the imposts on all tlie lands. “These difTerences/* 
said the nobles, “constitute our pri\ileges, they may he 
taken away from any amongst us guilty of a cajiital crime, 
but what crime have wo committed ? The kingdom of 
Hungary is as independent of Austria, as Hanover is of 
England. We obey no emperor, Joseph the II. is not our 
king, he has not taken the oaths, he has not been crowned, 
he is an usurper.’'* Such were the respectful remonstrances 
that the philosophic despot heard on his death-hed, he re- 
voked his decrees, abolished his reforms, and gave up his 
plan in despair. But the nation, now in the full iiossession 
of all its jirerogatives, may perhaps consider the e\il < diisc- 
qucnccs of a system by which landeil property is e\rIo‘'iveIy 
confined to nobles or state-citizens : it may at i;Ht learn 
how mu('h the value of land and its proiliK ts has been 
increased in other countries where the bnst)andnv n en joy 
civil rights, aiid have a greater interest in the fields that 
they labour. The nobles boast of imitating the Knglislj, ami 
it can hardly he sup[K)sed that the al)iise.s rommiltiul by 
their stewards, the vexatious opjuTssicni of village* jus- 
ticcs, and the arbitrary exactions of tax collectors, are 
concealed from them. It is certain tinvt tlie riglits and 


* S«'|»!:f I r, • *»■ 
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privileges which place thorn so high above all their neigh- book 
hours, might bo rcnilercd more durable, if they were ex- 
tended to every order of the community* " 

The Uungarians are in possession of religious liberty, Religious 
more than a half of the population profess the calliolic faith, 
and the dignitaries of that church enjoy many valuable po- 
litical* rights ; places arc assigned to tlioin in the diets, and 
they arc considered in these assemblies the great pillars of 
the court party. The archbishop of Gran possesses an an- 
nual revenue of £ 30,000 ; tlic metropolitan of Kolocza bas 
not more than a seventh part of that sum. The income of 
the bishop of Erlau is about £20,000, the sec of Gross- 
Waradin is worth nearly £ 8400 , and the average annual 
value of tlic dioceses is from £4000 to £ 4200 . It may bo 
easily believed tliat the first families in the country canvass 
for these ofliccs. A king jiasscd a Isiw by which the bish- 
opric of Erlau was set ajiart for the fourth son of the reign- 
ing prince. Many bisliops arc governors of the provinces 
in whicli they reside, and others possess monopolies on wine 
and salt. But although the catholic clergy have so many 
advantages, they are not actuated by Christian charity to- 
wards the other sects. Enemies of religious freedom, they 
oppose every privilege claimed by Iierctics; but it must not 
be imagined tliat they arc sulliciently powerful to oppress 
them, or destroy their lawful rights, 'rhe Protestants arc 
mostly Cahinists; among tliosc of that persuasion arc 
many noble families, ami the doctrines of the (ienevese re- 
former arc prcaclied in every part of the kingdom. The 
Lutheran creed is chietly conrmed to the miners and Ger- 
man artisans, and exists in all the rigour of the sixteenth 
century. The Lutheran ministers cannot conceal tiieir 
animosity against the Calvinistic preachers. The Catholic 
party avails itself of their strifes and contentions Ibe 
remonstrances of Protestants to the diet are as numerous 
and ineffectual as the Catholic petitions that arc jnTsented 
to the British parliament. It is evident from the sermons 
of the priests, the diocesan ( harges and the public edicts of 
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tho bishops, that they deplore the spread of evangelical doc- 
trines. The Greek or eastern church by which the seeds 
of Christianity were first sown in Hungary, has been for a 
long time in a state of decay ; more than a third of its mem- 
bers have apostatized to the Unman faith, but it still retains 
a majority of the inhabitants in the most .southern provinces. 
The united Greek rites arc ob.servcd by the Hotisniacs and 
their nciglibours the Wallachiaics. 

Transylvania is represented by a separate diet, its mem- 
bers are Szecklers, (all of whom without distinction of birth 
are eligible,) tlio deputies of the free Saxon nation, and 
some Hungarian nobles. Catholics, Calvinists and Lu- 
therans are represented, and an Unitarian church, the only 
one in the world, which has existed since the time of Soci- 
TUI9, is acknowledged by law in Transylvania. Most of 
the Wallacliians, the greater number of inhabitants in the 
province, profe.ss the united Greek religion, but from some 
strange capidcc their cliurcli is only tolerated. 

Tlie institutions in Hungary retain all the vigour and all 
the inflexibility of the middle ages. Changes or improve- 
ments cannot without much difliculty be introduced. Little 
or no alteration has been made in the universities, gymnasia 
or schools. Hie influence of an ignorant pric.sthood is ex- 
erted in all the catholic seminaries, ami monks have their 
doubts on the prj)priety of using astronomical instruments 
made by heretics. 'Fhe danger of innovation, (he fear of 
misapplying or of eventually losing the funds left by pious 
individuals for benevolent purposes, paralyse the eflorts of 
the protestants, — still knowledge advances, the Hungai ian 
patriots arc animated by a noble zeal, the poor arc instruct- 
ed without tlic aid, sometimes in defiance of authority, im- 
provements made in other countries are adopted, libraries 
are formed for the u.sc of the common people. 

If industry be still in its infancy, it must be imputed to 
long intellectual darkness, and to the restrictions imposed 
by corporations on individual talent. If articles of pri- 
mary necessity be excepted, and to these may be added 
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goubas or woollen cloaks, zischmas or Hungarian boots, to- book 
bacco pipes and chaplets, the other products of industry are 
few and insignificant ; the cloth, glass, and stone-ware of “ 
Hungary arc mucli inferior to the same articles in Austria. 

But good soap is made in the country, and the dressing of 
leather furnishes einployinent to a gre^t many men. Tlic 
linen manufactured by the burgesses 'in Upper Hungary 
jiro.'cs tlic superiority of the German artisans, and a very 
lucrative trade in that article is carried on in the county of 
Zips. The climate of Hungary is well adapted for silk, 
but the quantity produced is inconsiderable. We have al- 
ready taken notice of the brandy, maraschino and other 
spirituous liquors made in Slavonia and Dalmatia, the in- 
habitants arc equally skilled in extracting balsams and 
odoriferous resins from different herbs. The workmen and 
individuals \vho live by trade in Hungary, amount, accord- 
ing to a recent calculation, to 40 , 000 , but the number is 
daily increa«iing. 

The natural productions of the country, its oxen, corn, Commerce, 
wine, wool and metals, afford the materials of an extensive 
commerce, but there is no sure outlet for it except Austria 
and the provinces attached to the Austrian empire. Thus 
the wines are sent to Poland, and the corn to Italy. The 
Hungarians have no commercial dealings with llieir neigh- 
bours. The Gallicians do not require uheat or cattle, the 
Turks arc well enough provided with them in their own 
country. The Austrians have fettered the Hungarian corn 
trade, and the people can only export a small quantity of 
grain. The distance and the state of the roads between a 
great part of Hungary and Trieste preclude the interchange 
of commodities. The carriage duties, and other expenses 
are equal to the value of the mcrcliatidtse. ft may bo urged 
that Hungary is watered by many fine rivers j unfortunate- 
ly however, their course is contrary to the direction of its 
commerce; had the Danube tlowcd westwards, or had its 
navigation been free and not obstructed by tlic Turks, ad- 
ditional cliannols might have been created for the produce 
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BOOK of labour. The conquoat of Bosiua, by opening tho com- 

ciii- munication with Venetian Dalmatia, might be the moans of 
increasing tho comincreo of Hungary. But of all these ira- 
pediincnts, the restrictions imposed by Austria are the most 
efTectual. Tlio Austrians, unable to make tlic lIuiigarianH 
relinquis!) their freedom or national privileges, console 
themselves by treating them as foreigners in all the custom 
houses throughout tlie empire. , 

Jealousy of Hungary,” says tho Austrian cabinet, ** may bo consi- 

tl f 1 

dered a depot for our raw materials, and an outlet for our 
manufactures.” In conformity to that principle, tho Hun- 
garian is not only forced to purchase diflTerent articles of 
Austrian manufacture, which he might have at a cheaper 
rate and of a better quality in other countries, but when he 
sends bis own goods to Vienna, he must pay higiier and 
more exorbitant duties than those exacted from the Poles. 
It ivS not diiiicult to show the fatal consequences of so bad u 
system. The Hungarians see their rich pastures covered 
with cattle, their cellars filled with wine, and their grana- 
ric>s stored with corn, but, aa tlicse articles must be sold for 
\vhatc\er price is put upon tliein at Vienna, they arc not 
solicitous of improving the agriculture of llieir country. 
The noble is satisfied if his revenue cover his expenditure, 
and never thinks of making his land more productive. 
The peasant labours merely to provide lor his irnineiliate 
wants. I’hc Hungarian patriots accuse the reigning family 
of ingratitude to a people that have often been their only 
ilefence, and wliose love of independence is never formida- 
lile but when they are unjustly tn^ated. 'i’lie Austidans 
hear sucli complaints and reply to them. “ Our inonarcliy 
consists of several federate states, and each retains its 
privileges, rights and institutions. If tliese concessions 
were granted to Hungary, a country so highly favoured 
by nature, all the wealth and resources of the crnjiire might 
be concentrated in a single province.” The exports from 
Hungary amount to 24 , 000,000 tlorins, its imports to 
18 , 000 , 000 . The internal taxation, whicli tlie. Austrian 
financiers think much too low, is regulated hv the diet. 
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The taxes paid by the farmers or peasantry arc opprcs9ivc» book 
they are said to be about 5 , 000,000 florins, liie regal 
rights on salt yield 6,000,000, the nett prodfice of the cus- 
tom house is equal to 4 , 000 , 000 , and the total revenue is not 
less than 20,000,000. 

The. military establishment in Hur^ary is made up of Army. 
46,000 infantry, and 17,000 hussars j but it might raise on 
any' emergence a hun6red thousand good troops, and to 
that number Transylvania might add twenty thousand. A 
long line of frontier from Dalmatia to Bukowine, is guard- Military 
cd by a sort of perpetual camp ; these districts arc called 
the inilitary limits^ all the inhabitants arc soldiers and at 
tho same time Inisbandmcn. The lands which they culti- 
vate are hereditary possessions, that cannot be subdivided. 

A family or a number of families forms a house or society, 
in which the oldest member exercises, under the title of 
gospodarf a patriarchal power. The money, flocks and 
moveables of a society arc held in common by all the mem- 
bers; and if a girl marries any one of a diflerent house than 
that to which she belongs, slie can claim no more than a 
wedding garment for her dower. Every member must 
contribute by bis labour to the common slock. Ti»e num- 
ber of merchants or rather hucksters and priests is limited 
by the laws, and nliocvcr absents himself witliout the per- 
mission of his gospodar is considered a deserter, 'riie peo- 
ple are clever, .sprightly, but ill-informed, and the nature 
of tlicir military government is unfavourable tociNilization. 

Tlic country forms a part of Hungary or Transylvania, 
for tiiat reason, the towns in the inilitary limits have been 
mentioned in our account (»f these province.s. 

It is not easy to trace tlie origin of t!jc Hungarians, or Oji-i.i of 
to discover from what part of Asia or Europe they 
to the banks of the Danube. The Hungarian language is 
an undoubted proof that the ma.ss of the nation consi.sted 
of Finm-Uralian tribes; that part of the same language 
which is not connected with the Finnic dialects, might have 
been introduced by other tribes, the Turks, Mongols or 
Huns that mixed with tlie Magiars. All these opinions have 
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been ably supported.* Some writers have penetrated into 
the mysterious cast» and one Hungarian has maintained 
that his countrymen arc of Egyptian origin;! he might 
have concluded with equal probability that they have mi- 
grated from the JMaghadiu tlic banks of the Ganges, or the 
country of the Magi in Persia. Leaving these doubtful 
conjectures, we shall endeavour to draw some inferences, 
which ha\c not hitherto been deduced, from the facts stated 
by historians and geographers concerning the early migra- 
tions of the Hongarians or Magiars. 

The Ouni inhabited the northern shores of the Caspian 
sea in the first century of the Christian era, and a hundred 
years afterwards they were sett Km! on the lianks of the 
Borysthenes. These people were in all probability the Unns 
who rendered themselves illustrious in the fourth and 
fifth centuries; they occupied the same countries, they were 
distinguislied by the same names. Of a different origin 
from tlic Goths, they waged continual war with the fair 
Alani and Ostrogoths. The Iluqs, according to Jornan- 
des, the Herodotus of the Goths, wore sprung from the 
(lemons of the forests and (iotliic sorceresses, driven from 
their homO'», and exiled by their couiilryinen. If tiiis tra- 
dition be interpreted, it means that the linns lived in 
forests, and were addicted to magic. Such was the charac- 
ter given by Tacitus of the Finns, and, if (here be a well- 
attested fact in the semi-fabtilons history of the Scandina- 
vians, the same arts were practised by the people that inha- 
bited forests and cavcrn.s in the countries to the north of the 
Goths. 'The linns were not Slavonians, the latter revolt- 
ed and took up arms against tliem, unless then they he of 
n different origin from any of these people, they must ho 
considered a branch of the Firms or IVhondes. 'Mic de- 
scriptions left by historians of their personal deformities 

* fW: \i-«n Hiinn(>ri.iiif Av.w, i i llujm r. l.rij.sK, 17.">7. KjRvhet, 

s rVlrupolit. 1770. lli .ioirf: dci Hum ; Cray, Aunalrs 

irunnoruiii, rjunrta. 

t Thomir, dc or«(rinr , primn rt niigratioinl)iiii II*in;;nronim, 

Pfifh, 180:. 
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aro more illustrative of the Mongols than the Tclioudes ; 
but some allowance must be made for the terror and alarm 
excited by the devastating Huns, and, at all events, the" 
historical statements are only applicable to one dominant 
Mongol tribe, and many others composed of Finnic vassals.' 
Whatever is known concerning the early migrations of the 
lluns and Hungarians may in this w^ be easily explained. 
The rapid power of the first cannot be attributed to a sud- 
den, mysterious and inconceivable invasion, but to a union 
of all the ancient tribes in Russia against the fair sons of 
Wodin, who branded their enemies with the reproachful 
epithet of dogs or Aunds, a corruption of their national name, 
kAvn or fieople. It is not wonderful if many hordes re- 
mained after the death of Attiia in the provinces of his em- 
pire. Jornandes mentions the Hunni-Var in the north-east 
of Hungary, who may be considered the founders of the 
Hungarian nation.* The Magiars were sent for in the 
eighth century to combat the Moravians, and they found the 
country peopled by their brethren. Thus it is easy to ac- 
count for the immense number of these barbarians, which 
cannot be explained according to any other hypothcssis. 
The Sabiri, another horde of the same race, remained in 
tlie north of Caucasus. A Byzantine writer mentions their 
destructive invasions into Asia, but calls them the SameOf 
which corresponds with the word Suomen, or the name 
given by all the Finnic nations to the countries they inha- 
bited.! T)ie assertion of another Byzantine author is nut 
improbable ; according to bim, the Awares consisted chiefly 
of Ovgres or Hungarians, that made up so many vassal 
tribes.! Hunugari were Uunnic vassals or the same 
as the Ougres ; their descendants, the inhabitants of lougo- 
ria, a country between the Uralian mountains and the river 

• Jornandes, de Bcb. Get. Bel. prodtom. Hung. 1. II. sect. I. 

t Theophanp?, Corp. nyr.ant. VI. p. 110. Mulala culls them I’gni. Ibid. 
XXIV. pari ii. p. 44. 

\ Thcoplulact, Cnrp. Byznnt, III, p. WO. lib. vii. cop. 8. 
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; BOOK Obi were subdued by the RusBians of Novgorod about the 
ciii. year 1150. Many Hungarian words are still retained in 
■ ■ the dialect of tho Wogulitzes and OstiakeSf the present 
inhabitants. Tho Huns, although of Finnic origin, were 
connected with tiie Turks of Mount Altai f it cannot now be 
ascertained whether tliey conquered or were subdued by 
that people ; but if they formed part of the Turkish empire 
or Tw-BSaih they must have been denominated Turks. 
Hence the mixed nature of their language, and tho name 
applied to them by the Byzantine historians,* and the 
Scandinavian traditions concerning tho Turks that were 
confounded with the Hons, whose hordes, it is said, pene- 
trated into Scandinavia.! Tho Turkey or Tyrklarul of the 
Islandic writers was situated on the south and south-east of 
Biarmaland or Permia and the high mountains that limit 
great 8vithiod.\ Tlio great Hungary, described by travel- 
lers of tho middle ages, and particularly by Roubrtiquis, in- 
cluded tho countries on the southern Uralian mountains ; 
but at an unknown epoch, anterior to the power of the 
Turks of Altai, Hungary must have extended further on 
the nortli and soutli-east. The lougouria, mentioned in 
Russian history, formed a part of the country. Tlic town 
of Egregia or Egrygaya, the stumbling block of the com- 
mentators on Marco Paulo, retains its Hungari.an name, 
which is at present common to several burgbs in the king- 
dom. 

Coaciuiion. The Ougres, Ungres or Hungarians were then a branch 
of the Hunnic confederacy and of the Uralian race, which 
for want of a better name, has been termed Finnic j in the 
same manner the Saxons are of 'I'etitonic origin, but are 
included by historians among the Germans from their con- 
nexions with that jicople. 


• The Byzaiiiinc wriiurb chIJ iht ni Tuikft. 
t Suhm Online fh’-* ptMijiles iJii Nor.), II. 00, 7J, {i:J, 

J Svifhtofi hin Mikla shall he tnon* ftjlly mcoi.* n -1 m .ttutilnu *,):iii <»l fut 

wofV. 
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It may bo worth while to observe if the Hungarian tra* book 
ditions accord with the conclusion derived from the testi- dM* 
mony of historians and geographers. — — 

Wo learn from tlie old national songs of the Magiars Magiar 
that three countries are situated in the heart of Scythia,*^^*'^^”** 
Dent or DentUf Moger or Magar anl|^ Bostard. The in- 
habitants of these regions are clothed in ermine, gold and 
silver arc as common as iron, the channels of the rivers are 
covered with precious stones. Magogs the eastern neigh- 
bour of Oogf was a grandson of Japluihj and the first king 
of Scythia. According to a different tradition, Magor and 
Hunor,^ the first Scythian monarebs, left a hundred and 
eight descendants, the founders of as many tribes. EtheU 
or Attila was sprung from Japheth, and Ugek from Attila. 

The second migration of the Hungarians from Scythia 
took place under the son of Ugek or Almus, whose birth 
was foretold in a dream ; the first happened in the 
time of Attila.! A redundant population was the cause of 
these migrations. Two thousand men departed from every 
one of the 108 tribes, and the total number amounted to 
216,000, who were divided into seven armies, each of 
which was made up of 30,857 warriors, commanded by 
seven princes or dukes, the Ileiou Mogtr or the seven Ma- 
giars. The names of the leaders, which are still preserv- 
ed, were Almus^ Eleud, Kundu^ Oundf TosUf Tuba and 
Tuliutum*^ The Hungarians passed the Wolga, near the 
town of Tulboraf and marched on Sousdal, which might 
have been the same as Smat, the ancient capital of Atti- 
la’s empire. They removed from that place and settled in 
Lebedias, probably in the neighbourhood of Lebcdian^ a 

^ 'Ihcii naiTiL’9 bignity liturally lords (or uiul out) of ihc Magiiirs uml Hun:!. 

t Anonyinoiis Not. cnp. 1 , 3, 5, 11 , 14 , 16 , 41 , 46 . Schwadiu:r, , 

ScrijUor, n-r. Ilungar. i. i. Thuroc?, Chronica Hung. Fray. .\nna!cs llunn« 

Avar, cl Hun^^ar. p. 340. 

t Some of those names denote the lribc«. Kunda and Ouiulja aic wtdl- 
known rivers. Tuba is a ronsidcrablo feeder of the Jeni^ii. Ilui Lloud luit 
It* be I oulounded with EUuthtx or Oilccf, the woid may be otherwise explain^ 
i d in tile Hungarian language. 
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town in the goTernment of Vnronca (Woronesch.) They 
were invited from their new territory by king Arnolphus 
’ of Gennany to combat Sviatopolk, king of Great Moravia. 
Duke Almus put himself at tlic head of an army, passed 
through the country of the Slavonians in Kiovia (Kiow,) 
defeated the troops that opposed him, and reached the 
confines of Hungary by tbo Uussian principality of Lodo- 
miria or Wladimir. Arpad, his son, crossed the Carpatlran 
mountains, and invaded the country on the Upper Theiss, 
which is now protected by the fortress of Ungh-Var, that 
was built in 884. But according to another account the 
Hungarians entered Transylvania in 8tr2, and were driven 
from it in 889 by the Patzinakites or Pctchcnegues. Tlio'^o 
tribes, however, were not perhaps under the dominions of 
Arpad. 

Such Is the history of the lliingarinn migrations ac- 
cording to their own traditions, wliich unfortunately arc 
disregarded and rejected by the njonks, the only persons 
who could have preserved them entire. The conclusions at 
which wo formerly arrived, arc not invalidated by what has 
been now stated. Tho tlircc regions, Dentu^ J^nger and 
Bostard were Ttnduch or Tur/mif Great Hungary or tho 
country of the Magiars, and Baschirs or Baslikurstf tho 
Fascatir of Rubru<|ui8. The first was ruled by kings of the 
Ungits, and the second was tho earliest known country of 
the Magiars. It follows from these statements that the 
Hungarians must have occupied at one time a very ex- 
tensive country, but tlio details arc not for that reason 
incorrect; on the contrary, other facts, independently of 
tho seven princes and tho seven tribes appear to corro- 
borate them. When compared with tho statements of 
different historians, and combined with our hypotlicsis 
concerning the Huns and Finns, the migrations of the 
Hungarians across Russia, tiicn peopled by hordes of the 
same race, and their settlements in the Huniii-Var, cannot 
bo thought improbable or fabulous. The epoch of the 
migration, which is said to have taken place before tho 
year 800, may not be accurately known ; but it may be 
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maintained^ without inquiring whether the early exploits of book 
the Huns under Attila were confounded with the achieve- 
inents of the Magiars, that the latter possessed Lebedias 
longer than is generally believed. The passages in Con- 
stantine Porpliyrogenetes concerning the respective coun- 
tries of the Chaxares and U||issians in the early 

part of the tenth century, are very obscure; still according 
to ♦ho text, and exclusively of every arbitrary correction, 
they prove, in our opinion, that the Magiars inhabited the 
banl^ of the Upper I)on after the Ougres, whom the By- 
zantines confounded with the Turks, were settled in the 
Ilunni-Var. As \vc cannot enter into the long discussions 
to which the subject might lead, it only remains for us to 
state hriclly the causes or events by wliich the limits of 
Hungary have at difltTciit times been altered. 

The irrupiions of the Hungarians into Germany and Italy Rife of the 
were finally checked by the victories of Henry the I. at 
Merseburg in 933 , and of Otho tlio I. at Augsburg in 955 . 

The Hungarians were then a barbarous people, addicted to 
superstition and magic, like the Finns; eating horseflesh 
at their religious fc<asts like the Scandinavians. The names 
of their divinities arc now unknown. 

Christianity began to be established about the year 973; 
the people imitated the example of their king Gheysa, 
whose son Stephen was baptized in 983 , he ascended the 
throne in 1000, and was ranked after his death among tlio 
number of the saints. Tw'cnty princes, descendants of St. 

Steplicn, were successively kings of Hungary. One of 
them, perhaps the most illustrious, was Ladislaus the holy, 
who conquered Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia. Transyl- 
vania was civilized by numerous German colonies in the 
time of Gheysa the Second, Bela the Third made himself 
master of Galicia, Servia and the duchy of Chulm in Dal- 
matia. Andrew the Second passed a law’ in 1^2i22,by which 
the Hungarians might take up arms against their kings 
if they infringed their just rights. The mtiou was coiii- 
pellcd to renounce that privilege in 1688 . Bulgaria be- 
came tributary to Hungary under the same dynasty, but 
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BOOK in tho last reigns of these princes Hungary was exposed to 
(’ll!' the invasions of the Mongols. Tho reigning house became 
extinct in 1301, and twelve kings of difleront families ruled 
afterwards over Hungary. Lewis the First, one of these 
monarchs, united to his dominions the whole kingdom of 
Dalmatia, which was more than once taken by tho Ycne* 
tians, he conquered Lodomiria or Red Russia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Waliachia and Moldavia. Tho same sovereign 
was elected king of Poland, and the Hungarian monarchy 
under his reign was equal, if not greater in extent, tlian the 
present Austrian empire. His successors were unable to 
retain his dominions. Sigismond, defeated by the Turks 
at Nicopolis in 1396, ceded to Poland tho provinces on tlio 
cast of the Carpathians. Matiiias Corvin, who occupies a 
distinguished place in Hungarian history, wrested Silesia 
and Moravia from the Bohemians. Lewis the Second, the 
Hungarian Justinian, lost the battle of Mohaez, and was 
ii» fall, slain by the Turks. The kingdom, afterwards invaded al- 
most on every side by the Turks, became a field of battle 
in whicli Christian and Mussulman armies massacred each 
other during a century. To regain Transylvania, sepa- 
rated from Hungary after the death of Lewis the Second in 
1526, was tlio pretext for these wars. Luther's reforma- 
tion, adopted by some, and proscribed by others, was the 
Civil wars, causo of frcsh commotions and civil broils. It was the object 
of a numerous party to raise John Zapolyn, the icaiu-odeot 
Transylvania to the Hungarian throne; and tlic war between 
him and Ferdinand of Austria, his rival, was terminated by 
a treaty, which guaranteed to Zapolya tho possession of 
Transylvania and the greater part of Hungary. It had 
ever been the policy of tho Turks to support tho Transyl- 
vanian princes against the Austro-Hungarian kings. The 
illustrious men who figured in these troublous times and 
displayed all the great qualities and defects of their nation, 
were the two Balliorys, Bethlen Gabor, Stephen Bijtskai, 
the conqueror of Upper Hungary, Gabriel Bcthlcn, who 
for some time ruled over the whole kingdom, Rakotsky, 
the terror of the Austrians and Poles, and Tckcli, who 
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Synoptical Table of the Political and Military Divisions 
of Hungary, ^c. 


I. Kingdom of Hungary. CMadjiar-Orszag.J 


A. Western or Lower Hungary. 


B. Eastern or Upper Hungary. 


1. Cis-DAiitibian circlo on the east 
of tlio Diinuho. 

2. Trans-Dnnubinn circlo on the 
west of the Danubo^ 

3. Cis-Tihiscan circle on this;)i<Jo 
of the Theisd. 

4. Tran.s-Tibiscan circlo on the 
other side of the Theiss. 


Counties. Gespannachqfl^ (Ger.) Varmep^ye^ (Hung.) Stolica^ 
(Slav.) ComitatuSt {oiTicM Latin.) 

1. CfS*llA>'UBIAIf CIRCLE. 


(rennin .Ysiri'’*. IIuns:ctrian .Vamci. Siahslical driat/x. 


G. of.'inrt'. V. of •Irra.* 

fFreo and Royal towns, 

, . 2.3 

Bantseh, 

lines. 

F.I)iscopal towns, 

3 

Barsi'h. 

liars.^ 

Burgh.s, 

. 17(> 

Ifont. 

I lent. 

Villages and hamlet.**, 

2..507 

Liptaxi. 

Itipto. 

Prmdia^ 

. r>l)3 

^Woprad. 

Aogrof/. 

Houses, 

. 2i)7,!»n 

A* tiira. 

JVyitra. 

. THJpcrent inhabknnt» ciafsfd arcordtng to the 

1 burghs, hamlets, tyc. 

Prsth. 

Pest. 

Preshurfr, 

Posony. 

Slavonian.s, 

1,810 



Hungarians, 

. 655 

(Iran. 

Esztcrp;otn\, 

Germans, 

136 

'Pfiurots. 

Pxuocz. 

Scrvjan.s, 

74 

Pn ntsrhin. 

Preiicsin. 

Rou.sniar.*^, 

2 

Sokl, 

Zolyom.^ 

Wallacliiuns, 

2 


2. TRA.N3-DA:fUBI CIRCLE. 




f Fr«M* and Royal towns, 

8 

G. of St'ihbt’ti.x^rnburp’. V. FeyerJi 

j I*'[»isropal town.«», 

. 0 

Jittrn Ilia. 

Parnnya. 

\ Burgli.s, 

19 

Hisenhurp;. 

Vas.r' 

f\’i!lages and banilot.s. 

2,571 

• Sr. a 

(v!av.) 



t >v fJlf/2, (.S!n V 

Tvfkov' ii? the Slavon*c nama for tho n 

n< iout royal 


town of (}-}iar» or OM H'lr. 

I Ostrihomtka Stohat^ (Slav.; 

^ Zsolerska Sivltca, (Slav.) 

|j CoinitatMi Aibensti In Latin, fioni .^Iha Regia, the f.fttiu nnnie c*f the 
tliicf Uiv.u, ^ ZeUina Stolica, (Slav.) 
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Synoptical Table^ 4^c. continued. 

TnA>8-DA?«lJBIA?r CIRTLE. 

Oerman JS''ames. Jluuj^armr Siatutical dfJaiJg. 


Komorn. 

Komaratn. ( Pradia^ 

1,059 

Haah. 

Gyor. ' 

' Houses, 

Inhabitants^ ffc. 

205,.353 

Jf’ieselburg. 

Mosony. 

Schumcg. 

Somogy. 

llungarianH, 

. 1,744 

Oedenhurg. 

Soprony. J 

' Germans, 

346 

Szalad. 

Szala. 1 

-Croatians, 

. 313 

Tolna. 

Tulna. 

Slavonians, 

62 

Veszprim. 

Veazprem. 

Servians, 

26 

\ Vuodals (Weiides) . 

160 


3 . riS-TIRISCA'V CIRCLE. 




'' Free and Royal towns, . 

6 



Episcopal towns, 

2 

Maujvar. V. 

Ahauji. 

Burghs, 

120 

Beregh, 

Beregh. 

Villages and hamlets, 

2,285 

Borschod. 

Bor sod. 

Preedia, 

505 

G(Ema:r. 

G(Emcer. 

Houses, 

181,745 

Hevcsch. 

Heves. 

Inhabitants, ^*c. 


Scharosch. 

Saros. 

Slavonians, 

1,106 

Unghvar. 

Unghvar. 

Hungarians, 

917 

ZcmpUn. 

Zemplen. 

Rousniacs, 

312 



Germans, 

68 



[ Wallachians, 

9 



[ Poles,t 

1 


4. -TRA-NP-TlBISCA?f CIRCLE. 




^ Free and Royal towns. 

5 

Arad. V. 

Arad. 

Episcopal towns. 

2 

Bekesk. 

Bekes. 

Burghs, 

113 

Bihar. 

Bihar. 

Villages and hamlets. 

1,782 

Tachanad. 

Czanad. 

Preedia, 

478 

Kraschow. 

Krasso. 

Houses, 

302,360 

MarTnarosch. 

Marmaros. 

Inhabitants, 


Saboltsch. 

Szabolcz. 

Wallachians, 

1,061 

Sathmar. 

Szaihmar. 

Hungarians. 

564 

Temesch, 

Tetnea. 

Rousniacs, 

125 

Toronthal. 

Torontal. 

Germans, 

83 

VgotBck. 

T^gncs. 

Servians, 

56 



( Slavonians, 

10 


* Comitatuf Jaiirinirnsis, from Jauiiiium. 
t In thn tinnll town of PudUin. 

47 
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Synoptical TalAc^ ^c. continued, 
IL United Kingdoms. 


Croatia, (Hung.) Horvath Orszag. 

Slavonia, (Hung.) Toth Orszag. 

Dalmatia, \ 

Galicia. > Clairneil by the Hungarian tliet. 
LoJomiria, y 

COn.NTIFS OP CROATIA. 


fFrce and Koval towns, 4 

Burghs, . . H 

G. Kreutz. V. Karces. Villages, 

Jrarasdin, Varasd, Pradiu, . 7 

rn^gram. Zagrab, I i louses, . Ij3,48(> 

I Inhabitants, fyc. 

I^Grontians, . 1,1 i8 


P(f9rh€g(t. 
Syrtn in . 
Vtrovitz. 


COUNTIKS OF 8LAVO!tlA. 

r Royal towns, 2 

Burghs, . 22 

Villages, .571 

Pnzdia, 28 

Poczega, Houses, . 85,161) 

Szerem. Inhabitants, fyc. 

Veracze. Slavonians, . 48(i 

Servians, 102 

Hungarians, 4 

Germans, Q 

Koiisniars, 1 


III. DiFFEKBNT J)lSTttICT.S. 

f Jazygia, (Ger.) ; Jnszag, (Hung.) ; 8 burghs, 8 


I nder the palatine ,, # ^ 

^ , j i^rertt Cununna. 

of the kingdom. ' 


JVagy-Knnsag, 1 hurgli, 5 


Little Cvmania. — Ki.^-Kiinsag, 8 burghs, 5 
vijlnge.s. 

Under the rov-il ( villnpes of the llatjdoucks, .1 burghs * 

Lieutenanev. ‘ ) ' 

f Towns of Zips, 10 burghs. [ 


• Oppida Jfajrhntcalta, 

1 Wc are noiawtiru that th* above division wh% lesii^rcd in 1814. 
] Oppida Sctpusitnsia. 
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Synoptical TabU^ itc. continued. 


Under the Arch- 
bishop of Gran. 
Under a provin- 
cial Count. 


Scat (Sedes) of Vaika. i ProBdialisls, noble vas- 
■ ' ' '■■■■ of Verebel. ^ sals of the Archbishop. 

District of Turopolia, 33 villages, 8 hamlets * 

B. military limits. 


BOOK 

cm. 


Captainry 

stadt. 


Under the military government of Croatia. 

f Regiment of Licania, 2 burghs, 105 villages. 

Ottoschatz, 1 town, 1 burgh, 79 

villages. 

Ogulin, 1 burgh, 95 \illages. 

Szluin, 2 burghs, 315 villages. 


of Carl 


Captainry of Varas- 
din. 


i 

I Regiment 


of Kreutz, 1 burgh, 191 villages. 
— St. George, 2 burghs, 71 villages. 


2. Under the ban of Croatia. 

^ Regiment 1st, 1 burgh, 110 villages. 

^ Regiment 2d, 4 burghs, 138 villages. 

3. Under tho military government of Slavonia. 

f Regiment of Gradisca, 1 town, 1 burgb, 131 
J villages. 

Rrod, 1 town, 1 burgh. 

Petervaradin, 1 town, 3 burghs, 

131 villages. 

I District of the Tchaikistes, 13 villages. 

4. Under the military government of the banat. 

i German Regiment, 1 burgh, 4.5 \ illages. 

( Wallacho-Illyrian, 1 burgh. 111 villages. 


IV. Principality op Thanhylvanja. 

I. Hungarian Countiea, f Jlagijurok^Iicsze.J 

UKIIMAN AUD III'.NOAHIAN NAMES. 

Cr. Lower fytisaenbnrfr. V. Jllaor-Feyery ( Comitaius Alben- 

sis, Latin. 

Upper H'ci^senhurg. Feiset^Feyer. 

Dobok, Doboka, 


• We do not know thul the privileges of the district weio ro^lo^td after 1S14, 

t I believe that the rullowing arc nil the iniines by which the tnw n of Weis- 
senburgh or Knrlsbuig has been distingiiijihed. Aiha-Juha, ,ilha^Catohna, 
(JarolopoltSy Koroly-Fiycr- Far, fi’eisftnburg or the low town, Harlsburi:, (^ihc 
fortified town), Belt^rad. 
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Synoptical TabU^ continued. 


Hunyad. 

Hunyad. 

Klausenburg. 

Kolos^ (Kluss in Wallacbiau.) 

Knischna, 

Kraszna. 

Kokdburg, 

Kukullo. 

Szolnokf inland. 

Belsa-Szolnok. 

central. 

Kitsep-Szolnok. 

Thor da. 

Thorda. 


DiaTRicTs, (ViJeke.) 

Fogarasch. 

Fogaras. 

Kcevar. 

Kirvar. 

II. Country of the Szeklirs* (^Szekelyek-Resxe^J^ 

mdranyosek. 

Scats on Szkke. 

Aranyos. 

Tchik. 

Czxk. 

Haromszek. 

Haromsztk (Stdes TVistdintnsis.)\ 

Maros. 

Maros. 

Udvarhely. 

Vdvarhtly. 

III. Country of the Saxom. f Sxaszok-ltesze.J 

Seats 

OR SZEKE. (JL’RIBDICTIONS.) 

Hermanstadi. 

Szeben (Comitatus Cihiniensis.) 

Mediasch. 

JMedgyes. 

Reismarkt. 

Szrrdahcly (Sedes Mercurienses.Jt 

Reps. 

Kir-kulom (Sedes Rxiptnses.) 

Muklenbach. 

Szasz-Sehes. 

Schassburg. 

Scgis- Var. 

Gross- Schenk. 

.Vagy-Sink. 

Broos. 

Sznsz- Varos. 

Leschkirch. 

Ui-Egyfuiz. 

Ristritz, 

Districtr. 

ikszterez or ATirsen. 

Kronstadt. 

Brasso. 


• Parj SUulorum (offirial Latin.) 

t Harom meani three, and the seat or juns'liciion of Il.irmn ii formed by the 
junction of three others. 

X The burs;li of Szerdahely is called Mcrcurium m soii.e ancient documents, 
(Idtfd abou> ?he year 1200. 
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Another Division of thb Country or the Saxons. 

r Hcrmanstadt.* 
\ Reps. 

mand, (the old country,) < Oross-Schenk. 

\Leschkirch. 
i Schfussburgb. 

Wtinland, (wine country,) . ^ Mcdiasch. 

i 3Iuhlcnbach. 

Land vor dem Waldt^ (in front of the forests.) < Reisrnarkt. 

f Rroos. 

Burzen Landy (land of tempests.) . Kronstadt. 


IVe Military Limits* 


let Wallachian regiment. 

2d Wallacbian regiment. 

1st regiment of the Szeklers. 
2d regiment of the Szeklers. 
Regiment of Szekler hussars. 


In the south of Hunjad and Her* 
inanstadt. 

Kronstadt. 

In the south of Czik. 
llarornszek. 

Different villages. 


KINGDOM OP DALMATIA. 


C Claimed by the States General of Hungary. J 


1. Zara, 

2. Spalaio, 

3. Makarska. 

4. Ragusa, 

5. Caltaro, 


Departments. 

/ Ancient county of Zaro or Kotar. 
? Bucovitza, 

f Counties of Sehenicoy A’nm, See. 
i Zavoria. 
f Pctrovopoglia. 
i Radobiglia. 

( Roskopoglia. 

Ragusan territory. 

Bocche of Cattaro. 


• Ths old country appears to have been the same as the Fundus Regius Sax 
ontcu#) or the Comitatus Cibinicnsis in the Royal Diplomas. 
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Popidation. 


1. Population of IIunoary. 


Census of 1820, according to Czaplowitz, 

8,643,627 

Increase in five years. 

250,000 

Amount in 1825, 

8,893,627 

Census, according to the VaJLtrlandiacht Blatter^ in 


1816, .... 

8,200,000 


Different Classes of Inhabitants, accord* 

ing to Hceberlin, in 18U2. According to Vaterland. Hiatt, in 1811. 

Nobility, (males,) 162,495 

Clergy, . . 13,728 

Servants of government, 4,;196 

Manufacturers, artisans, &c. 6,356 
Burgesses, • 511,661 (?) 

Peasants, - . 584,326 

Servants and workmen, 766,41 1 


12,0fj6 

68,422 

643,215 

763,364 


Division according to the Orioin or the Inhactants. 


Magiars. 


Slavi. 


f Makars proper. 

. 3,385,000 

7 Kuman$, 

73, (KX) 

( Jorygea. . 

42, (KK) 

Sum. 

3,5<HV)rKJ 

( Slovack.Sy 

. 2,903,f»57 

Housniacks, 

358,913 

Szoiaks^ 

52,000 

PoUs^ 

2,200 

^ PandalSf 

40,730 

S*:hokzti9^* 

KUMMH) 

CroateSy 

328, 0<K) 

Servians, 

i(r>,ooo 

( Bulgarians, 

5,300 

4,010,100 


The Hcbokr.es arc Wnllaclnanii inixp<l with Slavonians. 
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Germans, • % 

. 

500,000 

Wallachians, • < 


550,000 

Greeks, 

. 

500 

Macedo-JVallachians, or Zinzares, 


. ■ 900 

•Armenians, 

. 

1,000 

Jetos, • • 


550,000 

Zigeuenes, (gypsies,) 

\ . 

80,000 

Different inhabitants, 


500 

( Czaploviez, Vaterland. Blatt. 

1820, 

p. 409, &c.) 

Divisions according to the Different Worships of 

THE Inhabitants. 

• 

Catholics, 


. 4,756,095 

United Eastern Church, , 

• 

635,300' 

Eastern Church, 


1,097,800 

Jirmtnians, 

. 

1,000 

Different Protestants, 


1,285,816 

Lutherans, 

. 

822,989 

Jews, 


. 150,000 


(Czapolviczy Vaterland. Blatt. p. 27.) 
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2. PoPULATIOn OF Tbanstlvahia. 


Census of 1811, according to M, Benigni, 

1,501,406 

Annual increase, 15,000, 

210,000 

Census of 1825, . * . 

1,711,406 

Divisions. Different Nations. 

4 

Magiars and Szekiers, 

460,000 

Saxons, 

420,000 • 

fVallachians, . 

800,000 

Zigeunes, or gypsies, 

70,000 

Slavi, or Slavonians, 

7,000 

Jlrmcnians, 

5,500 

Italians, .... 

1,800 


DivfiioNs AccoRniifo to Turf DiFPERSTfT Sects. (Hansel,) 


Catholics j 

United Greek Church 


120,0(X> 

100,000 
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Divisions according to the Different Sects^ Continued, 


Eastern Church, 

. 

916,500 

Lutherans, 

• 

. 168,000 

Other Protestants, 

• 

210,000 

Unitarians, (Socxnians,) . 

• 

. 44,000 

PoPULATlOW OF THE 

Military 

Limits. 

Cen5M« 1815, 


040,568 

Annual Increase, 3600, • 

• 

• 

Present Population, 


976,598 

Men Jit for the military service. 

. 135,824 

Different Inhabitants in 

1815. 

Sfatn, 


728,173 

Wallachians, 


. 121,062 

Magiars, 

. 

79,363 

Germans, 


. 9,000 

(Ilcitzinger’s Statistics of the military Uinits, 1817.) 

Extent. 

Population in 1825. 

Sttppnsed 

Hungarian Square Milet,^ 

Sffuare Leagues, i populatton. 

Hungary, . . 4,160 

. 

9,000,000 

Transylvania, . 865 


1,700,000 

Military Limits, . 863 


f»76,000 

Dalmatia, 274 

• 

350,1X10 

6,17J 


12,026,000 


• The Hungarian square mile is equal to sixteen English sijuaro miles, 
t The square league raries from six ono-fourthto nine English square miles. 
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European Russia. First Section. Southern Russia. 

We pass from the countries on the south-east of Europe, 
to the immense plains w^hich extend from the Carpathian 
to the Ural range, a distance of 500 leagues, and through- 
out the whole of it, no mountain interrupts the unvaried 
horizon, or opposes a barrier to the winds. This half of 
Europe forms only the European part of the Russian em- 
pire. It might be necessary to repeat what has been al- 
ready stated in the introduction to this volume, and in the 
comparative tables of the seventeen sections, of which Eu- 
ropean Russia forms eight, were we to generalize the phy- 
sical geography of so great an extent of country. All the 
Scythian plains form wliat is generally termed southern 
Russia, and in that region is also included a narrow fron- 
tier, connected with the basin of tho lower Danube. 

The Dneistcr issues from a lake on tho base of the Car- Rivers, tho 
pathians, waters Gktllicia or Austrian Poland, flows with 
imiKstuosity across rocks, and forms cataracts near lampol, 
so that boats cannot ascend it But as the river descends, 
its course becomes less violent, and it termiiiates in a large 
liman or lake united to tho sea, which is now called tho lake 
of Ovidovo or the eitvcs. On that account the Russians 
imagine that the places rendered illustrious by the exile of 
Ovid, are situated in their empire. The modern Turla is 
built on the site of the ancient Tyras, and the new Russian 

VOL. VI. 48 
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Russian 

Moldavia. 


'low ns. 


government of Bessarabia extends over the whole of that 
province, and the part of Moldavia on the east of the 
' Pruth. 

The numerous hills on the nortli of eastern Moldavia are 
overspread with oak, lime, and beech trees, and the fields 
are covered with maize, millet,* vineyards and orchards. 
But as wc descend the two rivers, the hills unite with the 
plains, wood is not so common, and the appearance of the 
country resembles that of Ottoman Moldavia. All the in- 
habitants are Jhldorenys or Moldavians, they are governed 
by a Christian prince, are less barbarous tlian they once 
were, less slotliful and less addicted to drunkenness; they 
arc now beginning to cultivate that fertile land, which 
under the double tyranny of the Uospodars and the Mus- 
sulmans was neglected, or used exclusively for the rearing 
of cattle. The peasants were obliged to servo their lords 
and masters without wages; the evil still exists, but not in 
so great a degree, gratuitous labour is now much reduced, 
and the profession of the same religion is a bond of union 
between the Russians and Mold»i\ian9. The Walluciiiari 
or Daco-Roman dialect of the people is little different from 
the one spoken in Western Moldavia.^ 

Khotim or, according to the Polish orthography, Choc- 
fcia was formerly the most northern fortress in the Otto- 
man empire, of which it was considered a bulwark. The 
citadel was built according to the plan of French engineers, 
and the town wa.s peopled at one time by 20,000 inhabit- 
ants, it docs not contain at present a fourth part of that 
number. Kischenau is the residence of tlm ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities in the government, among its edifices 
are a well-built synagogue, and three large marble foun- 
tains. Orhcif is situated near a lake, in the middle of 
which is a thickly wooded island, and Soroka lies at no 
great distance from excavations abounding in nitre; both 
are ill peopled, the townsmen are indolent and poor. 
The inhabitants of the fore.st of Kigiesch on the 


Obsiiva^oiif fur la Moldavic Ofieii’aV, rpKt-in. XXXIV. li. 13a. 
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ancient confines of Bessarabia and Moldavia, call (hem- book 
solves Kodrenes, and speak the Moldavian. civ. 

Bessarabia forms physically the lower part of Moldavia, 

No trees, a few shrubs only, arc observed near the rivers; 
the lakes or stagnant water arc covered witli reeds, and in ge^g,‘ap},y 
the plains between the marshes, th^ ox, the bufi'alo and 
the bison wander among verdant pastures, where the herb- 
age reaches to the height of their horns.* In the cultivat- 
ed land, millet yields a hundred-fold, and barley sixty. 

The finest poaches in Europe grow in the country round 
Babohda, end Ismael is noted for its apricots. Such 
is the heat or drought of summer, that all the streams 
between tlio two great rivers are drained, and the inhabit- 
ants arc then compelled to take their water from the foun- 
tains, which were dug by tlio Tartars, and guarded by 
the same people, with religious veneration. Continued 
rains set in during the autumn, and in that season, many 
rivers, marshes and lakes appear in different parts of the 
country. The horse and the sheep exist in a wild state ; 
deer, chamois, hares and wolves abound in Bessarabia. 

Tho limans or gulfs at the mouths of rivers are stored with 
sierlels, belougas, largo carps and various kinds of fislt. 
Numerous flocks of cranes, storks and different aquatic 
birds, haunt tho rivers and the gulfs. Tlio country, in 
other respects, resembles Moldavia. 

Bender or Tighin (Moldavian) is an important fortress Tun n,. 
on the banks of the Dneister; it is peopled by 10,000 in- 
dividuals, who, fur the must part, arc engaged in trade, 
and many of tho lower orders arc employed in tanning 
leather. ICawschani was once a Tartar and a commercial 
town, but its 20,000 inhabitants have disappeared since 
tlic Uussian conquest. Charles the XII. and a few of his 
-faithful soldiers defended themselves at ffaniilza against 
a Turkish army. j3k~Keirman is ill fortified, its public 
buildings are large, and its fine harbour is formed by the 
liman of the Dneister; the population amounts to 10,00(1 


• Biisching, ridl»*«flneibttnc, II, T95. 
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BOOK or i4|000 inhabitants* who carry on a lucrative trade in 
salt.* Kilia, a town of some consequence on the embou^ 

— chore of the Danube* is likely from its position to bo 

at some future period* very flourishing. Ismael* a forti* 
fled place* was peopled in 1789 by 30*000 individuals* but 
all of them were destroyed on the day that Sotiwarof took 
the town by assault* and changed its mosques and bazar 
into a heap of ruins. 

Great Ro- The Romans were not indifferent about the possession 
man wall. regions, they arc said to have built an immense 

wall* the remains of which extend from Kischenau to 
Taurida* but the present inhabitants are of opinion that it 
was the work of engineers, and served to protect the mari' 
time towns against the incursions of wandering and pastoral 
tribes. 

uifi'erent Bcssarabia was peopled in ancient times by Scythians* 
^aThaye Sarmatian.9, Getse, and Bastarnians; and it became* after 
•jjhabited tho death of Attila, a place of refuge for the dispersed 
tr^. ' Uuns ; bu* Hungarians and Bulgarians, who served pro- 
bably in the armies of Attila* entered the country so early 
as 469, and by them the Uuns proper were driven beyond 
the Danube. It was in tho year 635, that a prince of tho 
Hungarians and Bulgarians freed his nation from tho 
yoke of tho Awarcs, and conquered several Slavonic tribes* 
among others tho Tirerzi or Twerzi, and tho Lutitschex, 
that were settled between tho Dneister and tho Dneijicr. 
Tho Bulgarians retained their lands until tho year 883* 
when tho Magiars invaded their country, and founded an 
ephemeral empire. The conquerors were subdued in 
their turn by the Petchenegues and tho Comans. Tlie 
last people, though vanquished by the Mongols in 1341* 
settled in these regions under princes of their own race. 

• The low'll i* buiJt on the file of the ancient Tyratof rcolcmy and Am- 
luiantJ:! MarcclJiiiUi ; it coiicspcnds with tho ,^sj>ron ot Constantino Porphy- 
rogc notes (the tow n built with white stuiicj.) (is Siavouir: nauio is Ihaio^r^^ 
Its WmlHuMtn and MoMuvian, TrhilaU Alba. Wc do rot know on what au- 
iborily it haibten rn!!c d a Uormn colon) or A a Julia, Th<> Turkiih syl)a> 
We ok tneani whit«. 
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• They took from Bessarab, one of their rulers, the name of book 
Bessardbeni or Bessarabians, and their new designation ap- 
pcared for the first time in a public act of 1259, which was ' 
quoted by the anonymous archdeacon of Gnesne, who wrote 
his chronicle about tiic year 1395.# Oldamur, one of their 
kings, planned the Invasion of Hungarr in 1282, his sub- 
jects then inhabited Moldavia, and the Hungarian frontiers 
wero exposed to their incursions. Bali-Khany another 
prince who resided in ICarabuna, sent an army to the assist- 
ance of Anne of Savoy, a Byzantine empress. Almost all 
the inhabitants liad, in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, embraced Christianity, and, although surrounded on 
all sides by Greek Christians, some Franciscan monks, 
whom the pope sent into the country, accomplished the end 
of their mission, and the nation remained faithful to the 
western church.f Their adherence to that form of faith 
may have contributed to the decline of their power. It is 
certain that about the end of the fourteenth century, the 
Wallacliians and Moldavians possessed nearly the whole of 
Bessarabia. The same country was tributary to Hungary 
under queen Hedwige, and Uladislaus transferred it iti 
1393 to Wlad, a prince of Wallachia. The fief passed to 
his son Mirza, and Alexander of Moldavia conquered it in 
1412. TIio states of Alexander were divided hy the Hun- 
garians and the Poles, his children retained Bessarabia. 
Jhacul, a warlike prince of Wallachia, ruled over the prov- 
ince from 14G9 to 1474, and was then obliged to give it up 
to the victorious Mahomet the Second. The Moldavians 
took it under Stephen the Great, but two years afterwards 
the crescent was hoisted on the turrets of ELilia and Akcr- 
man. A colony of 30,000 Nogay-Tartar families migrated 
from the banks of the Wolga and the kingdom of Astrakhan 
,4o Bessarabia, then depopulated by so many changes and 
destructive wars. These settlers were called Budziaks. 

• SoiiHiiorbhcrg, Sciipioiob rerum .Silciiac. I. ilJ. 11. 73,92. 

i Gcbliardi, Wcligeschichtc, XV. r«ii !V. p. C99, p. 
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Tiiough accustomed to a pastoral lifoi many of them became 
husbandmen, and by tbo industry of its new inliabitants, 
~ the country continued to flourish until the Russians destroy- 
ed the feeble monarchy of the Klians in the Crimea. Some 
of the Budziaks, having put themselves under the protec- 
tion of Russia, emigrated to the banks of the Kuban, the 
rest fled to the south of the Danube in 1812, when Bessara- 
bia was added, by tlio treaty of Bucharest, to the dominions 
of the Czar. Tlio number at present in the province is re- 
duced to 80,000. It is said that a Hungarian priest, who 
visited tiie country in 1706, had the satisfaction of seeing 
many tliat remained faithful to the Catholic church.* Tho 
Polish and Russian colonists, who settled lately on tho 
banks of tho Kogoulnick, complain of tho cold and sovero 
winters. 

Many treatises have been written on the origin and even 
on tho name of the Bessarabians. It has been clearly 
proved that the ancient Besses or Blesses, (a ])coplo 
w hom we hnvo included among the Proto-Slavonians,) in- 
habited the countries near tho mouths of tho Danube, from 
the first to the fourth century. An historian informs us, 
that in tho year S76, the same people were tlie neighbours 
of the Antes or eastern Slavonians.! It is nut unlikely 
that they were the same as the Biesscs, whom Ptolemy 
plarcs in Sarmatia, and on tho upper banks ot tlie Dneiper ; 
perhaps their name was applied to two distinct people 
of Slavonic, origin; at nil events, the Jliessenes inhab- 
ited in the eightli century, Jiiessenia, u country near 
the mouths of tlie Danube. It has been supposed tliat 
Ihcno people were branches of the Patzinacila*, but 
it may bo maintained wiUi eipial probability, that they 
were the descendants of the ancient Besses. One writer 

• Dubching. Hifl. (ic-og. Magarin, 111. .OljO. bulzer, Tirtnb.il;>. Uuficii, 

11 . 83 . 

^ Joinandc!, C. V. C. XI.VIU. Suiiiei, Meinoiiy, i. I. p. ICI. Some of 
them were bapuied abuui llu- yeai 890, 
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• afHrms that JWuamedf the khakan of the Arabians^ made an book 
irruption into tho Roman provinces, about the end of the cir. 
jventh century, and that his Arabs mingled with tho Bes- " — 
cs. The assertion requires to be confirmed by additional 
evidence | and the examination of the arguments relative to 
tlic continuance of the Besses might lead us into an inquiry 
incompatible with tho limits of this worL 

'^’ho Dnoiper or tho Borysthenes waters three Rus-ThoDnei- 
sian governments, Ickaterinoslav, Kherson and Taurida, 
which made up formerly Littio Tartary. The physical 
geographer observes two regions in that country, tlie con- 
tinental plain, and tho peninsula of Taurida or tho Cri- 
mea. The first is bounded on tho north by the last hills 
in the central ridgo of Russia. Tho elevation of the ter- 
race that extends from tho neighbourhood of Moscow, 
Kalouga and Toula towards tho Black Sea, is about fifteen 
or sixteen hundred feet. The Dneiper winds through 
these heights amidst rocks of granite, and forms many 
cataracts and whirlpools, but all of them disappear during 
the heavy rains in tho spring, and the inhabitants can then 
ascend tho river in their canoes. The same river rises from 
a marsh at the base of the ridgo of Waldai, receives from 
tho right, tho Bcrcsina and the Priiietz, from the left, 
the Sosna, tho Desna, tho Psiol and many other streams. 

It waters a largo and fertile country, and communicates by 
means of canals with the basins of the Duna and the 
Niemen. Its numerous falls, the shallowness of its feeders, 
the masses of ice with which it is covered above Kiew, 
from the first of November to tho first of April, and in 
other places from the middle of December to the beginning 
of March, but above all, the want of intelligence and in- 
dustry in the people, diminish its commercial importance. 

The water of tho Vneiper, like that of its feeders, passes 
tlirougli beds of chalk, and marshes, and is nut very fresh 
or limpid, still tho sturgeon, tho carp, the shad, the pike 
and a variety of fish abound in its turbid streams. Ser- 
pents swarm in all tlie islands that arc not inundated by o" 

■ Dnci* 

tho swelling of (/ic river, but Kortitzkain has been parti/ per. 
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Towns on 
the river. 


cultivated by the laborious efforts of a colony of Menno- 
nites. Tlic Cossakki-sa-Parovi establislied their military 
'sottlemcnts on the islands between the falls CproroguetJ 
and the confluence of the Bazoulouk, they fixed near the 
last place, their setcha or principal camp. The ancient 
names of the cataracts on the Dneipce are preserved in the 
writings of the Byzantines, and as they arc of Gothic de- 
rivation, it is probable that tlie Ostrogoths, the warlike 
adventurers tliat issued from Scandinavia, conquered tliese 
countries in the course of their invasions. 

The present towns on the river are lekuterinoalav and 
tSierson, they are the capitals of two large governments, 
and the last contains a irapulatiou of 10U,000 souls. The 
greater part of the fleet on the Black Sea has been built in 
its dock yards, wlioro seven sliips of war may bo constructed 
at one time. Oexaeqf or Otchakqf was formerly an import- 
ant Turkish fortress, it is now a station for merchant ves- 
sels, and the fortress of Kinbum, which is opposite to it, 
is ill a political point of view, equally insignificant. Odessa 
is the most flourishing town in that part of the Russian 
empire; its growing prosperity may bo attributed to many 
fortunate but contingent events, and to the able protection of 
the Duke of Richelieu. It is at present peopled by 40,00U 
souls, and from it are exported all the corn, hide.s, wood 
and wax of the Ukraine, and all the merchandise that is 
borne down the Onsciter and the Bog; its imports are the 
wines and fruits of the Mediterranean, the leather, silk and 
productions of the Levant. The value of its cxiMirts in 
181G, amounted to 49,.3C4,7’04 rubles, and that of the corn 
only was supposed to bo worth 14 millions.* It cannot, 
on the oilier hand, be denied that its trade must be uncer- 
tain, so lung as the Ottoman power is established on the 
Bosphorus. \ 

Misawelgrad, CElisahethgradJ a town in the interior, is 
built on a fertile plain watered by the Ingul, and its popu- 
lation is not less tlian 12,000 individuals, who, fur the 
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most part profess t!ie Greco-Kussian religion, and many book 
arc of Servian origin. Tlie new city of J)nkolaief is situ- de- 
nted at the confluence of the Ingul and the Bog; it is the 
seat of an admir.'ilty, it is peopled by 9000 inhabitants, 
and, although adorned with fine edifices, it is ill provided 
with wood and materials for building. The neighbourhood 
of^ Ilinskaia on the liman of the Bog, is covered with the 
ruins of Olbai, an ancient Milesian colony. 

The country between the Dniester and the Dnieper Physical 
may be divided into two distinct regions. The hills in 
the northern arc partly covered with lofty forests of 
oaks, limes and poplars. The southern plains, though 
well adapted for corn, and not encumbered with trees, are 
almost wholly neglected ; numerous flocks and herds 
feed on them, but the pastures are sometimes scorched by 
arid and burning winds. The soil, when it is first 
broken by the plough, appears to be impregnated with 
nitre, a substance deleterious to vegetation, yet as soon as 
it is removed or diminished, Albanian wheat, millet and 
the arbuto melon may be cultivated wiA great success. 

The farinacious fruit of the craia’^us aria is made into 
bread, and used by the poor. The Greek poplar grows 
on the banks of rivers, and the gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of the towns yield almost every sort of fruit; thus 
there arc seven kinds of grapes, but tiic wine is weak 
and acid. 

The animals indigenous to the country are the 
myoxiiSf the mus-nllUns^ the arciomys or Russian marmot, 
the mustela sarmafica and the saiga. The heaths, the 
brushwood and the steppes abound in partridges, quails 
and woodcocks; and whenever the grasshoppers are not 
devoured by sea swallows, the whole or the greater part of 
the harvest is consumed by these destructive insects. The 
cold of winter is intense, and the streams are dried by the 
summer’s hoa^*# 

. y 

♦ Mc>or, Ojubanle ()ioUi\ki»v\ rki Scinln, H'M. Ha'bcv*<i Account of Ickatc- 
nnublav. Sre ilu* ‘ri.u)'uriion> c'f tljc Kconomir.il >vh'ivi> of Si, Pctcr?burp» 

Pri lias's Travel* . 
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BOOK The above remarks are strictly applicable to the country 
oiY. between the Dnieper and the sea of Azof. The wcll- 
wooded hills form a narrow frontier, the steppes arc more 
Stween ©xtcnsive, the soil is comparatively barren, and the Inis- 
rndVhc live at greater distances fif)m one another* 

•«« of Brackish lakes and marshes, heaths and sandy downs are 
thickly scattered through the plains. 

Towns, All the towns, with the exception of Bavhmuth^ which 
is famous for its horses, arc situated on the sea of Azof. 
Taganrok, the most important of any, is built on a prov 
montory, its harbour may contain from tliirtccn to four- 
teen hundred small vessels ; the furs of eastern Russia 
are sent from it into difterent countries, and the other ex- 
ports are the same as those of tnlessa. J*eter the Great 
wished to make it one of his capitals, and the place is 
memorable from the death of Alexander llie First, who 
visited it in his journey thr«nigli the provinces, and was 
there seized >\ith the fever of the Crimea. 

Mnchitchevatu a town of 1.3,01)0 or 14,000 .souls, is 
peopled by an A‘miiiian colony. It is situated in a dis- 
trict attached to the government of lekaterinoslav, and 
surrounded by the territory of the Cossack.s. The trade 
consists cliieliy in silk and cotton, tlie neighbouring country 
is thickly planted w iih mulberry trees, and tlie Iiouses are 
built in the eastern style. JlxoJ was once included among 
tlic cities of Asia, its fortifications have fallen into decay, 
but its gardens and fruit trees are now more numerous than 


Tew Rus- 
«n culo- 

jr- 


All that extent of land together with Taurida, is 
sometimes called AVre Jlmsin ; it may be considered an 
acquisition wrested from nature by the ciforts and indus- 
try of the Tartars. The greater part of the inhabitants 
ate at present composed of Russian husbandmen ; but the 
illy rial government invited colonists from every nation, 
tM the great population of Little Russia is nowhere more 
abundant than on the banks of tlie Dnieper. Servians, 


• fanknr*-' A'toiiiit of th' ('oniitiy htiv.itii tlio Diiirprr rififl cJie Don, 
MuUm*! Hibtorirnl Mrirvwr- of tht I; >1 .-i.ni • uij-ui , ' Iiiriir I\ 
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Wallachians and Albanians have inhabited, since 1754,. the book 
district between the Dnieper and the Ingul, which has been 
long known by the name nl .Yeti; Servia. The colonists are 
now confounded with the Russians. Some Poles sought 
refuge in the neighbourhood of Odessa, after the annihi- 
lation of their country, and the GiWks have increased 
on the banks of tlie Rerda. Few settlers have migrated to 
the Steppes of Nogay. IVn villages to the south-east of 
these districts are jicopled by Duciwborxes or Russian Duchobor 
quakers, and SO, 000 Nogay Tartars burnt their travelling 
wagons near tiiesc Fluropean settlements, and fixed their 
abode in seventy-three villages. 

The coloiiists are in many places ill provided with timber 
^ for building, they live under the ground, and the hillocks, 

' wliicli arc so rommon in the country, and w liich served in 
ancient times for graves or monuments of the dead, arc now 
converted into houses, the vaults are changed into roofs, 
and beneath them arc subterranean excavations. Kurgan 
is the Tartar name for tlicse tuinulU they arc scattered 
througliont New Russia, they were raised at different times 
by the different people who ruled over that region. The 
Kurgans are not all of the same kind ; some arc not unlike 
the rude works of the early Hungarians, others arc formed 
of large and thin stones, like the Scandinavian tombs. It is 
to be regretted that the different articles contained in them 
have been only of late years examined with care. Many 
inscriptions, long concealed in ruins, prove the existence 
of (ireek colonies from the banks of the Danube to the 
Borystlicnes. Other and more frcciucnt traces of the same 
people still remain on the coasts of Taurida. 

A gulf on tlie Black Sea, ami another on the sea of Azof, 
arc divided by a narrow isthmus, and limit on the north Taurida, 
the peninsula of Taurida, or the Crimea. The eastern part 
is washed by the sea of Azof, and separated from Asia by 
the strait of Ycnikali, or the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the 

- — ► • ♦ Noutellos AimmU’s U'*' Vo\ t. \ 'iC*. 
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BOOK southern and western coasts border on tlio Black Sea. 
ciT. The part to the north of the river Salji^liir is an iinmciiHo 
"" plain, of which tlie western extremity is barren ami cover^ 

ed with sand, and the northern or the country near the 
isthmus of Perecop abounds in salt and salt marslies, but 
Putrid Sea. the part on tlic south is arable and fertile. When the 
wind is easterly, the Shcanh or eastern gulf, and the Pu- 
trid Sea OP Gniloi Mm receive by a narrow opening the 
waters of the sea of Azof, but at other times the ooze, the 
filth and mud that cover the beds of these marshes may be 
seen to the distance of ten versts.* The noxious exhalations 
that rise from them, render the country unhealthy beyond 
Perecop. Salt, sheep, and Albanian wheat arc the riches 
of the plains. But the air is mixed with unwholesome va^ 
pours, and the husbandmen that settle in the country, arc'" 
Mountains. on thcir arrival to dangerous diseases. The south- 

ern region is very different, a mountainous range of no 
great extent rises in front of the Black Sea. The mari- 
time or highest part is formed by strata of calcareous rocks 
and madrepores, the inland chain is also composed of lime- 
stone mixed with shells, and their horizontal beds descend 
beneath tl»c plains. The highest summit is situated in the 
neighbourhood of Symferopol and Baklchisarai; it has been 
distinguished by the Russian name of Tclu^tijr-JJag^ be- 
cause its shape is not unlike a tent. The traveller takes 
three hours to ascend it, hut he is rewarded for his toil 
by the view' from t!ie lop; he can see the whole of that 
fine peninsula, which was at one time covered with flourish- 
ing cities under the dominion of’ th(5 Tartars. Perecop is 
distinctly seen on the north, tin: Blac k Kca extends to tlio 
south and the west, and the ilistant prospect is bounded on ' 
the ea.st by tlic sea of Azof.f 'I'he ca\eriis in these rocks 

• The verst, a mea. urr is r to feet, con- 
sequent)/ three versts arc equal in iwd nulrs 

t Tko height of the summit ih UfU; feel {KM/ultn^ lo Pallas, ami CCOO accord- 
ing toiumarakof. 
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arc filled with snow, from them the Salghir takes its rise, book 
and a thousand rivulets wind in every direction. The err. 

streams form a great number of cascades before they reach 

the base of the mountain, the water is intensely cold, and so 
transparent that a small stone or a piece of silver may be 
easily observed at tho depth of seventy Vathoms. The ca- 
verns are situated in many parts of tlie calcareous hills, 
tliojra of Jinbatai; served as an asylum for the ancient in- 
habitants,* The mildest and most fruitful region in all 
the Russian empire is that continuation of valleys arranged 
in natural amphitheatres at the southern base of Taurida, 
along the coasts of the Black Sea. The climate is little Southern 
different from tliat of Anatolia and Asia Minor; winter 
hardly felt, the primrose and the crocus appear above the 
ground in the month of January, and the oak retains its 
green foliage througliout the year. “No part of Taurida, 
perhaps of the whole empire, affords the botanist a greater 
variety of plants, or the iiusbandman i*icher harvests. 

Tho ever-verdant laurel grows beside the olive, the pome- 
granate, the fig or the date tree, which might have been 
brought to the country in ancient times by Greek colonists. 

Tho mammiferous asli, the masticli, the sumach, the blad- 
der-nut, the sage-leaved cistus, the emerus and the arbute 
if Asia Minor flourish in the open air. The walnut and 
Jinost every kind of fruit tree thrive in the woods or rather 
be natural gardens in the valleys. The caper bush is scat- 
c'rcd along the coast, the wild vine reaches to the tops of 
he highest trees, descends again to the ground, (Vnd forms 
vith the viburnum festoons ami garlands. High hills, 
nasses of rocks, streams and cataracts, verdant fields and 
voods, and the sea that bounds the horizon, render the 
audscape equal to any imagined or described by poets. 

The simple life of the good I’artars, their cottages cut in 
he solid rock, and concealed by the thick foliage of sur- 
ounding gardens, the flute of the shepherd, his docks scaG 
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BOOK terecl oji solitary hills, remind the stranger of the golden 
CIV. 3g£», Xho traveller leaves the people with regret, and en- 
~ vies the destiny of mortals ignorant of war, the frauds of 

trade, and luxury accompanied with all its vices/^ 

These are the words of tlic learned Pallas, who left the 
court of Petersburg to spend the remainder of his days in 
the Crimea. 

A^ricui- The valuable plants of soiitliern Europe and Asia Minor, 
might be cultivated in Taiuritla, and thus contribute to the 
wealth of Russia. **Tlie most delicate fruits,’’ continues 
M. Pallas, arrive at maturity, many exist already in the 
province, olives and tig trees nee<l not he exported from 
other regions, there is no scarcity of sesamum, a plant rich 
in oil, and the orange, the lemon and the citron, if a littip 
labour be bestowed on them, resist the cold of winfe^. 
The grape might he much improved, if a judicious selec- 
tion of tlie best vines were made in other countries, and if 
they were cultivated on dilTerent soils, the effect of which 
on the quality of the fruit had been previously ascertained* 
It might he necessary too to pay greater attention to the 
vintage, to the making of the new wine, and the preserving 
of the old. Druggists might obtain from the same country, 
many valuable simples and jdants useful in dying, such as 
those generally exported from the islands in the Archipela- 
go, Greece, Asia-Minor and Persia. Some of these plants 
are already found in a w ild state, as the mammiferous ash 
and the sun-llower, that yields a rich blue dye. The same 
country is well adapted for the grow th of different-coloured 
and hard timber, or for the wood employed in marquetry, 
for the cypress, tlie cork and the oaks from which gall-nuts 
and kermes arc obtained, and tin* acorns used in dressing 
Morocco Icatlier.” 

Obstacles The advantages which M. Pallas eiiumcrated to his 
cuitTJ'nion sovereign, are not likely to be soon realized. It Is not 
ii retarde d. dcnM that the gcrms of a future vegetation exist in the 
royal gardens at >iikita and other places, but the judicious 
labours of M. Steven are feebly seconded by the hithuitrj' 
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•}( the inhabitants. The Tartar gardeners confine them- book 
selves to the cultivation of melons, arbutes, and ordinary civ. 

vegetables. Apple, pear and cherry trees grow on the 

nountains; the peach, the fig, and the pomegranate thrive 
in the southern coast, but the olive is neglected, and the 
ilantation of mulberry trees in tlm n(^gl»bourliood of Staroi- 
trim is the only one in the country. The fourteen dif- 
‘rent kinds of grapes in Taurida are mostly consumed on 
tie tables of the rich, and the fpiantity of wine produced is 
omparativciy insignificant, 'rhe vineyards of Sudak form 
n exception; more than 30 , (too eimers of wine are every 
car obtained from them. The llnssian nobles for some 
me past have purchased land on that coast; its cultivation 
\ thus improved, and the new proprietors expect ere long 
\ raise Burgundy an<l Champaigne on their own estates, 
nd to eat oranges from their own groves. But the nature 
r the climate, the vernal frosts, and the excessive heat of 
immer, if not insupei ablc obstacles, can only be sin*mount- 
1 by a civilized and industrious population. 

Pcrecop, a fortified place, consisting only of three houses. Towns and 
not calcuIaU'd to give the stranger a favourable opinion 
‘the Crimean towns. The suburbs is three versts or tw'o 
nglish miles distant ; although peopled by a thousand 
dividuals, who carry on a trade in salt, it is very ill built, 
he places to which the name of towns is least inapplica- 
'e, arc situated on the district watered by the Salghir. 
hat part of the country on which dkmetchet or the capital 
ands, is not fruitful, it is ill provided with water, and the 
habitants arc exposed to eiulemical fevers. The town 
IS been called Sympheropol by the Russians, since they 
^xamc masters of the peninsula, but it is only knowm in 
e-couiitry by the name which it received from the Tar- 
’S. The population is not less than ‘20,000 souls, the 
labitants arc indolent, and the place is without com- 
rcc."^ The distance from Akmetchet to Baktehi-Sarai^ 


• * WsL’voloiski'b Diclionarj, aiticlo Syiuphciopol. 
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BOOK is not more than 30 versts, or twenty English miles. It 
was once the residence of the Khan, and the Tartar capital 
’ of the Crimea. It is built on Ube craggy side of a large 
natural moat between two mountains, and surrounded with 
fountains, streams, terraces, banging vineyards and groves 
of black poplars near rocks and precipices. The vast 
palace of the Khans still remains, but many other edifices 
have been destroyed by the victorious Russians.^ The 
number of inhabitants is now reduced to seven or eight 
thousand ; their principal trade ct)nsists in cutlery and mo- 
rocco leather. Teluifnt-K^al^ an ancient fortress erected 
by the Genoese on a lofty precipice, is not more than five 
versts from the last town. It is now a place of refuge for 
1200 Jews, of the sect Karai. The character of the Kar^^ 
ites is very different from that of their brethren in other 
countries; they live without reproach, their honesty is pro- 
verbial in the Crimea, and the word of a Karaite is said to 
be as good as another man’s bond. They still adhere to 
the law of Moses : they have rejected the Talmud, every 
Rabbinical doctrine, and all interpolations of scriptural 
texts.:!; KosUne^ wliich was for a short time distinguished 
by the name of Eupatoria, is situated on the western coast; 
its port is the most commercial of any in the peninsula, its 
population amounts to 12,000 iiiliabitants, many of whom 
are brewers of bouxch the Mussulman ale, that is drank on 
the banks of the Sennaar. MIdiar or Scvusbpolf a largo 
naval arsenal, and a temporary station of the Russian licet, 
from which it can sail in twenty-four hours to the Bosphorus, 
is built on the southern extremity of the same coast. Wc ob- 
serve after having doubled the capes of the Chersonesus and 
8L George, the narrow entrance of the port lialaklava^ where 
two thousand Greeks gain a subsistence by trade and 4ho 

• Clarke's Travels, vol. I, p, 4^4, 

t Tchufut was originally a name of ifproarh bc^towcfl on ihc Jews. Kal6 
signifies a fort. 

J Clarke, vol. I. p. Xh::, 
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procTuco of ilicir mackarcl fisheries* All the rocky and book 
steep coast from Cape Jlia to Cape AitodorOf is in our 
opinion, the front of the ram^ or the Criou-Metopon of 
the ancients. Travellers remark at the base of the moun^ 
tains or the Byzantine A7ma/a, the romantic towns 
of ./Vt/cita, Aloutchtty Soudak ancUits small harbour, and 
loursof with a castle belonging to the governors of 
Taurida. Caffa or the ancient Theodosia is situated at 
the extremity of tlie mountains on the bay of Caffa. 

It covers the southern side of the gulf, and rises like a 
vast theatre of mosques and minarets near all the hills 
which enclose that part of the bay. It merited and ob- 
tained in past times tlie appellation of the Lesser Constan- 
tinople, it contained 36,000 houses within its walls, and 
not fewer than 8000 in the suburbs. It must be confess- 
ed, however, that the ruins do not indicate a space pro- 
portionate to so great a number. Mahomet II* having 
made himself master of the Bosphorus, took the town in 
1475. It continued to flourish under the Tartars, but 
its inhabitants, like those throughout the Crimea, aban- 
doned their possessions at the approach of the Russians, 
and the Genoese and Tartar monuments were destroyed 
by the barbarous troops of the czar.* The present popu- 
lation is less than 4000* AVr/s/i, once the residence of 
Mithridates, and the capital of the Bosphorian kings, and 
Ycnicalef a small fortress that commands the strait, are 
situated on tlio eastern peninsula; near the former is the 
tomb of Mithridates, and a magnificent sarcophagus at 
Yenicale is now changed into a reservoir. The Altyn 
Obo, or highest hill in that part of the Crimea, is about 
four versts distant from Kcrtsli ; it contains, according to 
tradition, a treasure guarded by a virgin, who spends her 
nights in lamentations. It was from the ancient citadel 
of the Bosphorians on the precipice above the sea, that 
Mithridates threw his son Xiphanes into the waves j at 

. • CIaike*s Travels, chapters IS anti lU. 
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BOOK least there is no other spot connected with the site of Pan* 
oiv* ticapoBum,^ which from its eminence corresponds with the 
of Appian, who savs that tlio mother stood on the 
other side of the strait, and witnessed the murder of her 
8on.f 

We shall not enter into any enquiry concerning the 
Scythians, Tauro-Scythians, Cimmerians or the otlier 
ancient inhabitants of the Crimea. The Tartars (many 
of whom have now left their country) arc sprung fi-oni 
the Turks, Graeco-Scythians, and Nogays of the great 
horde, the founders of the khanat of Kaptschak. They 
are divided into many distinct classes, but there are no 
slaves or servile tribes amongst them. The estates of the 
lords are cultivated by farmers or hired labourers^ 
whose condition is by no means wretched, and tife 
nobles are the only individuals in the community 
that can posvsess land. Each village is still governed 
by its Mursa or elective chief, who enforces the laws, and 
is at the head of the rural auiliorittes. The dwellings of 
the Tartars exhibit the rudeness and simplicity of early 
ages. Stakes or branches of trees arc placed wititout re- 
gularity above one another, the chinks or interstices arc 
covered with moss, and the spaces thus enclosed form the 
habitations of the peasants. The liouses of the nobles arc 
equally superficial, and consist only of a single story. 
The outer ornaments arc light wooden pillars, painted in 
green, red or yellow; the rooms arc not provided with 
chairs or tables, but a number of large pillows, placed 
round each apartment, serve the double purpose of seats 
and beds. A largo space is left behind the wainscot, 
and all the necessary articles of household furniture are 
kept in it. 

Character, Ti#^ Tartars, like all the neighbouring subjects of the . 
manner?, 

hate tlicir ma.^ter.s, tlicir nistotii.s and itiMtitutioiis. 
•m RuHsians liavc done little to alia)' aucli prejudices^ 
tiMy have done much to incrcanc them. ' If aversion to 

* 'J ha Modern Ktprtrhy. ♦ C’l.irkr, rhnpto in. 
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despotic rulers bo considered a heinous offence in the book 
conquered^ it must bo admitted that they have many re- civ, 

deeming virtues; for every traveller that has visited 

•the Crimea, speaks in high terms of their strict honesty 
and integrity. Tlio same people are generous and lios- 
pitable, a patriarciial simplicity prevails among them, and 
houses set apart for the reception of strangers are at- 
tached to the dwellings of the wealthy. Travellers make 
mention of a convent of Tartar nuns at Batchisarai; 
tliclr dress too is said not to be very different from that 
worn by the white penitents during their religious pro- 
cessions. 

The improvement in tlie culture of the vine and the Husband- 
mulberry has not been greatly advanced by the Greek or'”®"’ 
German husbandmen, and their assistance has nut been 
of much value in the different manufactures. The Sla- 
vonic husbandmen arc a thriving colony, they arc now 
accustomed to the climate, their number is rapidly increas- 
ing, but they are ignorant and ill educated. 

It may be as well to take a short survey of the liis- History of 
tory of the Cossacks on the Don and the Black Sea, be- gaci«.°*" 
fore Nve attempt to describe their country. Although the 
territory belonging exclusively to that people is equal in 
extent to 4600 square miles* or 12,800 square leagues, 
it contains few towns, and is ill calculated to excite the at- 
tention of the geographer. Little Uussia is the native 
country of the Cossacks. The Slavonians of Kiow formed 
a distinct colony from those of Novgorod ; the nature of 
their government was not the same, their destiny has 
been widely different. Separated from each other for 
more than three centuries, they have been at last united ; 
but their language, manners and even physical constitu- 
tion are so many marks of a distinct people. The Ma- 
lo-Russians or inhabitants of Little Russia are at present 
settled in the Ukraine or in the governments of Kiow, 
Tchernigow, Novgorod-Severski, Kursk, Orel and Tambof* 


• Fifteen of theie miUi are equal to a degree. 
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AH the mllitarj {K>aBants in thoAo provinces are denominat- 
ed Cossacks, but in the last age the .same name \\as gcnc- 
" rally applied to a number of warlike freebooters, who 
lived under a separate government. The word is of Tar- 
tar origin, and signifies an armed man ; it was adopted 
by the Russians at the time when they began to reside in 
the places which the Tartars inhabited, or when the con- 
querors mixed with the few of Uio vanquished that romaidod, 
and became habituated to the same sort of Me. Constant- 
ine Porpliyrogenetes mentions K'asachidf a country at 
the base of Mount Caucasus, between the Black and the 
Caspian Sea. According to tlic Russian annals, Mitislaf, 
prince of Tmoutarakan^ and son of liic great Vladimir, 
gained a signal victory in 1201 over the Kosaki, a people 
that appcjir to be the same as the one mentioned by th6 
Gi*eek emperor. They were of Tartar origin, and their 
name wjis perhaps derived from their mode of fighting, in 
the same manner as the Kirgnises-KahaUs have been so 
called from their light armour. Frequent mention is 
made of the Tartar-Cossacks in Russian history, parti- 
cularly during the reign of Ivan t!»c First. Tlio Cos- 
^acks-Ordinski were distinguished much about the samo 
time from the Cossacks of Jlznf ; the former belonged to 
the great Orda or horde, tlic principal settlement of the 
Tartars on the Wolga. These two brandies are the last 
remains of the Tartar empire in Russia. The people wero 
destroyed by tlie conquerors, many of them fled on their 
arrival, and joined other Tartar tribes. 

The Cossacks of Little Russia are not mentioned before 
the year 1320, when Gcdeinin, great duke of Litliuania 
conquered Kiow, Tlio origin of their military republic 
has been ascribed to tlie terror excited by the victories of 
that prince. Swarms of fugitives left their country, as-r 
semhled at the embouchure of the Dnieper, and formed a 
petty state. They were compelled, in order to resist the 
aggressions of their neighbours, to live under a military 
government, and to submit to military laws. Their 
number was considcriibly augmented after Kiow was a se- 
cond time laid waste by tlio Tartars in 1415, and they in- 
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croascd still more rapidly when that large principality was book 
united to Lithuania and Poland. The new colony was civ. 
called Littlo Hussia, and thus distinguisJjcd from the great ’ ” 

empire. The inhabitants extended gradually to the banks 
of the Dniester and the Bog, and occupied all the country 
between these rivers and the Dnieper. The Cossacks 
built towns and burghs in which they resided with their 
families during winter, but in summer as many as were 
able to bear arms wandered in the steppes, or, like the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, waged continual war 
against the Tartars and Turks. Poland was thus protect- 
ed against its most formidable enemies, and the Poles, far 
from cliccking the power of the rising republic, did’all they 
could to promote it. King Sigismond ceded for ever to the 
Cossacks in 1750, the countries above the cataracts of the 
Dnieper. Stephen Bathory ^iproved their military go- 
vernment, appointed their hetman or chief, and granted 
them an extensive territory, but his successors did not act 
with the same policy. The Cossacks were prohibited from 
coHtiuuing their iucursious against the Turks, and it w^as 
not imagined that their warlike institutions were thus effec- 
tually destroyed. Poles settled in their country, and to 
them the highest offices in the slate were committed. Their 
clergy too were compelled to renounce the spiritual authori- 
ty of the patriarch, and to acknowledge tlie supremacy of 
the pope. The Cossacks, after an obstinate war, shook off* 
the yoke, and submitted to the czars. That event happen- 
ed in 1C)54, about tlircc centuries and a half after the first 
separation of the Cossacks of the great horde from the 
Russian nation. 

Many of the Cossacks left the eastern banks of theCossacVi 
Dnieper, and migrated to the southern provinces of Russia Russian 
during their wars with tlic Poles. They settled in a fertile t i^raiue, 
region, and retained a stratocracy in their new possessions. 

Such is the origin of the ^lahades or the Cossacks in the 
Russian Ukraine. Their country had been formerly at- 
tached to the great duchy of Kiow, but it had remained un- 
cultivated and desert since the first invasion of the Tartars, 
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The branch of the ZaporogiteSf which is much more an- 
cient» is perhaps the most remarkable of any. It was ile- 
“ termineeb in order to defend the Cossacks in the Ukraine 
from the invasions of the. Tartars, tliat a niiinher of young 
unmarried men should occupy the southern frontiers where 
the Don discharges itself into tlie Illjick Sea. Warlike 
youths flocked from every dii ection to tliiit station, which 
soon became a military scliool, and so great was the attitcli- 
ment of the Cossacks to their new country that they refus- 
ed to leave it, although exposed on every side t(» liostile in- 
cursions. The colonists were from time to time increased 
by the arrival of their countryinen who fled from the op- 
pression of tlie Poles. 

It w as about the commencement of the scventccntli cen- 
tury that they separated wholly from the Cossacks of Little 
Russia, whose hetman they had until that time obeyed. 
They then formed a distinct military state, and elected a 
chief, the kochevoi-atainan or commander of the camp. 
Their sctcha or principal station w as a fortified camp, and 
although its position w as often ciianged, it remained always 
near the cataracts of the Dnieper, the place from which they 
derived their name. 

The nature of their military government is not unworthy 
of notice. War was the sole object of their union, they 
neglected agriculture and the rearing of cattle; fishing and 
the chase were their amusements, not sources of emolument, 
or the means of gaining a subsistence. All the members 
of the society were obliged to remain in a vStatc of celibacy, 
and although they generally carried off the wives of their 
neighbours, it was unlawful to bring a woman within the 
limits of the sctcha. To prevent their population from be- 
ing impaired, they cajitured and took away many hoys in 
the course of their expeditions, and their numbers were in- 
creased by the accession of criminals or outlaws from every 
kingdom, and almost all the Euro|)eati languages were spo- 
ken in their tents. 

The ataman was chosen every year, and no dignity or 
mark of distinction was conferred on him after the expira- 
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Uon of bis oftice. Every member in the community was book 
eligible to the higliest place in the republic. They had no ciY* 

written Itiws^ custom superseded their necessity, and little 

.inconvenience arose from the want of them in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Criminals were judged with impartial- 
ity, and punished with extraordinary^ severity. The mur- 
derer was buried alive in the same grave with him whom 
he had destroyed. Robbers were (aiii fined tiirec days in 
the stocks, and condemned to suffer so many stripes that 
most of them perished under tlie lash. These Cossacks had 
all the virtues aird vin s of freebooters. They were brave, 
barbarous and hospitable, sober ami active in their military 
expeditions, indolent and drunken in their houses or tents. 

The numher of those fit to bear arms amounted sometimes 
to forty thousand. 

Their state, though not subdued, recognised at different 
times the authority of the Poles, the 'I'artars, the Porte and 
Russia. Peter the Great demolished their setclia when they 
joined tiic revolt of Mazeppa, the hetman of the Cossacks 
in the Ukraine. They lived afterwards under the protec- 
tion of the Crimean khans, and were admitted in 1737 
among tlie number of the Russian vassals. All the service 
they had to perform to the czar was to appear in campaigns 
when they were required, and on these occasions they were 
treated and paid like the other Cossacks. They were 
guilty of rebellion in the war against the Turks, which 
terminated in 1774; it was then they declared themselves 
independent, and when colonics were established in the 
conquered countries on the banks of the Dnieper,"^ the 
Cossacks maintained that the territory was their own, ha- 
rassed the settlers, and by force or stratagem took fifty 
thousand captives. The empress resolved to punish the 
rebels and to annihilate a state which, under more favour- 
able auspices, might have become a second Lacedemoti. A 
Russian army surrounded their camp and disarmed them in 
1775. A manifesto was published, and they were permitted 


^ These countries \\crr iliai time raUt'd JS'c\v Scrvia. 
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BOOK to leave the empire, or abandon tlicir military institutions. 
A few betook themselves to agriculture, the rest repaired in 
crowds to the Turks and Tartars. 

Country of The dcscomlants of these Cossacks still exist under a 
ackfon different name and in a different country. Catherine, by* 
an ukase of the 30th of June ceded to the Zaporogucs, 
who had distinguished themselves in the last war against 
the Turks, tlic peninsula of 'ranian and all the land bound- 
ed by the Fcia and the Laba, between the Kuban and the 
sea of Azof. The extent of that territory is not less than 
16272 square miles.* The people were from that time 
called the Tchernomorski^ov the Cossacks on the Black Sea, 
they bad the privilege of choosing their ataman, and fifteen 
thousand inhabitants of Little Russia were allowed to mi- 
grate with them to the new settlement. But they hava 
voluntarily renounced their ancient customs, marriage is no 
longer unlawful, and the predatory warriors are now' hus- 
bandmen and shepherds. Three thousand, who have en- 
listed in the service of Russia, make up at present six regi- 
ments. Their country, according to the limits to which wo 
adhere, forms a part of Asia, it is contiguous to Circassia 
on the soutli, and the steppes of Astrakau on the east. The 
soil is fruitful and well watered, and if the banks of the 
Kuban be excepted, the climate is not unliealtliy. But it is 
on these banks that the Tciiernomorski settled and founded 
lekaterinoda?^ their capital, near rich pastures covered with 
unwholesome mists. The peninsula of Taman is sometimes 
changed into an island by the inundations of the Kuban, 
"layvol- and 13 almost always exposed to pestilential vapours. In 
anoes. some parts of tiic same region, showers of viscous mud rise 
occasionally from the ground, they are denominated volca- 
noes by the Russians. The town of Taman is built on Iho 
site of the ancient P/ianagoria, it is officially called Tmon- 
taracarif the name which it bore in the middle ages, when 
the capital of a small kingdom. 


<^ieographical miles, sixty of which are equal to a degree. 
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The Cossacks on the Don form another great branch of book 
the same people. Tliey are not, as M. Muller supposes, civ* 
dcscciiiled from the Jlussians of Novgorod and Moscow; * 

their language is not different from that of the Little Rus-onh^Don. 
sians. It is likely that they settled gradually in the coun- 
tries from which the Tartars wcre\expclled. It may be 
inferred too that the new colonists obtained the Tartar 
name of Cossacks from tlicir mode of life and their con- 
nexions with the former inhabitants, while those of Little 
Russia were so denominated, because they adopted the same 
military institutions. It is not improbable tliat some Tar- 
tars remained in these countries, mingled with the Rus- 
sians, spoke in time their language, and became converts to 
the Greek rhniTli. The rapid increase in the population 
•of the rcpublick, ttic 'I'artar words still retained by the Cos- 
sacks on tlic D(ni, and the difference in their pliysiognomy 
tend to corroborate our opinion. Tlie colonists formed a 
considerable state a short time after their migration. Many 
young men fled from the slavery which was then introduc- 
ed in Russia, and added to their numbers. AH were ad- 
mitted into the rights of citizens, even the prisoners of 
war might share tlic same pri\i\cges. It was in the year 
1570, after the campaign of the Turks against Astrakan, 
that the colonists fixed their capital at Tslierkaskf which 
is 70 versts distant from the fortress oT Azof. They took 
from tlieir new^ residence the name of Tsherkaski, 

Their nation was then one of the bulwarks of the em- 
pire, and they were protected by tlie czars, in the same 
way as the Cossacks of Little Russia had been protected 
the kings of Pulaiid. Privileges were conferred on 
tiiem, land exempt from every impost was assigned to 
them on the frontier, but the emperors w ished to subject 
them to a sort of military vassalage. The Cossacks on 
the Don were seen for the first time in the Russian armies 
in the year 1579; since that period, many batt/esliave been 
decided by their courage; still their love of independence, 
and their avidity of plunder have on some occasions excited 
them to revolt. 
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BOOK The Cossacks on the Don inhabit at present the plains 
CIV. watered by that river* and their country extends between tlie 
I j. governments of Saratof, Astrakan* Woroneseli or Voronez 
the Donia°ii ^tnd lekaterinoslav to the sea of Azof, 4'heir territory is 
Cossacks, about 57,600 geographieai stjuare miles in extent, it was 
formerly larger, but, after an insurrection in 1708, a part 
was added to the neighbouring j)rovince.s. The settlers 
obtained the privileges tiiey dcvsired. and retained tlieir 
military customs. The territory of the Donian Cossacks 
is an immense plain, wholly destitute of hills. Some parts 
of it are as fruitful as the Ukraine, l>ut the soil in general 
is barren : the inhabitants have made little progress in the 
useful arts, and agriculture is neglected. The wealth 
of the fierce and indolent Cossack consists in cattle, 
and some subsist hy their fisheries. The fish and caviar 
exported annually from the country amount in value to 
500,000 roubles.* The culture of the ground, and rural 
labour are committed to Russian peasants, wliom the Cos- 
sack hires for very moderate wages. I'he greater jiart 
of his time is spent in taking care of his liorse, and the 
tabounes or herds of the rich are made up of five hun- 
dred or a thousand head, but the saddle horses only arc 
sheltered in winter from the inclemency of the season. 
The Cossack horse, though small and lean, is swilt and 
almost indefatigable. M In uever many of the Cossacks arc 
gathered together, horse racing is almost their sole amuse- 
ment. 

Manner!, The Women weave linen and cloth, they make pelisses, 
Uons?^ mantles and stockings, they take care of the gardens, the 
orchards and even the vineyards, which are more numer- 
ous in their country than in any other Russian province. 
The dwellings of the Cossacks are clean, and c\iiice a 
degree of refinement which we look for in vain in the 
greater part of Russia. The houses are white, and pro- 
vided with windows and chimneys, the inmates never shut 
their doors* against the stranger, all of them practice the 
virtue of hospitality. Cosily articles of furniture are seen 


A rouble ii equ.il to four shilling! and two-penec. 
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in the houses of the wealthVf who are now desirous of ac- book 
qiiiritig knowledge, and many of them send their children to 
study at Petersburg. A seminary, which is much fre-* 
quented, has been established at Tcherkask, the chief town 
in the country. The principal church is adorned with many 
standards and other trophies collected in most parts of Eu« 
rope. "Pile inhabitants enjoy civil and political liberty, the 
monopolies of the crown arc not felt, the people may make 
and sell as much brandy as they please, they pay nothing 
to the excise, they are exempt from the poll tax, the militia 
or conscription. If their presence is requisite on any ex- 
traordinary emergence, they must rise in mass, but the Cos- 
sacks are never unwilling to Join the Russian armies, war 
is an amusement, not a hardship. The Cossack is never 
lia|)pier than on horseback, he is valiant in the battle, he 
delights in plunder. 

The Russian secretary of war signifies his instructions Political 
to the ataman or hetmaiu the chief or general of the mili- 
tary nation. The propositions of government are made 
known to the people, who decide by a majority of votes, 
whetlier or not the requisition ought to be obeyed, and in 
what manner it should he put in execution. Examples arc 
on record, in whicli the majority ha\e opposed the views 
of government. The czars have sometimes ceded to their 
wislies, in other instances the slightest opposition has 
been construed into a revolt. To form an aristocracy, or 
to attach the wealthiest families by honourable and heredi- 
tary distinctions, is the great object of the Russian cabi- 
net; in this way, it is thought, the democracy may be un- 
dermined, or placed on a ie^cl with the otiier Russian 
governments. 

The villages of the Cossacks arc called stantitzas, they Towns, 
contain from 130 to 400 Innises ; each stantitza has its elec- 
tive magistrate, and forms a military company. There arc 
few places in the country that merit the iiaiiie of towns, and 
the few that do so, resemble large villages. Tcherkask# 


• Tha town is called Tschcrchaskoy by Dr. Clarke. 
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BOOK OP the capital which we have already mentioned^ is built 
CIV. on n marshy and supported on piles. The inhabitants sail 
in spring from house to house. The. city is divided into 
eleven stantitzas, and contains lifteen thousand individuals. 
The number of habitations may amount to three thousand^ 
and five persons may be allowed on an average for each 
house. The great quantity of timber used in the town for 
bridges, houses and streets, is brought by the Wolga, a 
sufficient supply could not be obtained by the Don. Some 
of the inhabitants arc anxious to remove to Novoi-Tcher- 
kask, which is officially de><ignatcd the capital, but the 
greater number arc loth to quit their present residence, al- 
though it is admitted to be unhealthy.* Tziemlidnskaia 
is noted for its vineyards, and their produce is compared to 
Burgundy. Tlic other Cossack grapes are mostly white, 
the wines from many of them are sparkling, and although 
few are of a good quality, the people are not indilTerent 
about drinking them. Two great fairs are held at LVw- 
pinskaia and Luganskaia. 

The Don, The country of tlie Donian Cossacks is watered by the 
Don and its feeders, of which the Donetz or Danaetz is 
the most considerable. Some writers siip|)ose the last river 
the same as the Tanais of the ancients, but it is more like- 
ly tliat the incorrect notions which the ancients had of the 
WoJga, led them to confound it with the Tanais. Tlie 
Don issues from the lake Iwaiiow, and waters a billy and 
fruitful country until it reaches Woronesrii.f It is enclos- 
ed on the left, from that town to tlie confluence of the Do- 
netz, by steep banks of chalk, but as it jiroceeds in its 
course, it enters an immense and unvaried plain, its streams 
are not confined by rocks, nor broken by cataracts. Its 
depth even in tliesc plains is not less in winter than six or 
seven feet, but the water does not rise in summer to the 
height of two feet above its sandy bed. Navigation is thus 
prevented, and the water of the Don, like that of its feed- 
ers, is so bad that the inhabitants themselves can hardly 


• ClarVc, ebap. xiii. 
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drink it. Much advantage, it is thought, might result if book 
the river were united to the Wolga hy means of the Med- civ. 

weditza or rather the llawlut but few boats could sail by 

such a passage from the want of water in the Don, and 
from the difference in the level, which is fifty feet higher 
on the side of the same river than oV that of the Wolga.* 

The former receiu’s from the Caspian steppes i\\Q Manytsch, 
of w'hich the almost stagnant waters seem to mark the 
position of an ancient strait between the Caspian and the 
sea of Azof. 

The sea of Azof was more correctly styled the Palus Sea of 
Meotis by the ancients; it is formed by the Don and 
other rivers, and is not a sea but a marshy lake on a sandy 
and, in some places, an oozy channel, ^o rock has been 
observed in any part of it; its turbid watersf are well 
stored with fish, but they are shallow to a great distance 
from the banks. I1ic surface is about twelve inches higher 
in spring than in the rest of the year. That branch of the 
lake which is called the Putrid Sea has been already men- 
tioned. 

A horde of Calmucks inhabit the country on the east of 
the Donian Cossacks, and arc in some respects under 
the dominion of the military republick. They occupy 
the steppes by which the sea of Azof is separated fniin 
the Caspian ; their territory is bounded by the Ma- 
nytsch and the Kouma, and watered on the east by the 
Sarpa, a small feeder of the Wolga, which flows in a 
contrary direction from the principal river. The chain 
of hills that divide the basins of the Don and the Wolga, 
extends across the steppe. The declivities on the side of 
the Wolga arc steep, but a large and sloping plain de- 
scends gently towards the Don. The level of the Caspian I<rhmus of 
Sea at Astrakan, is admitted to be lower than the Sea of I*’"' 

Azof by 150 feet, the Manytsrli has, at least, an in- 
clination of ten feet, and the liills on the banks of that 

• Lowitz, cited by Ceorgi, Beschreibung, 1. 1. p. 290, 

t Its waters are brackish but not salt. 
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river are not perhaps higher than 200 or 300 feet above 
the Caspian, and 50 or 100 ahove the Pains Mentis. It 
follows, therelhre, that by deepening the bed of the 
Manytseb, it might be ea^y to form a eomiiiiinieation be- 
tween the two seas. Limestone abounds in the rocks on 
the stepjie, \\bich is mostly co\ered with verdant pastures, 
but some places on the east are unfruitful; a few oaks, 
mountain-ashes or willows display in that ])art of the 
country their scanty foliage. TliC wolf, the fox, a great 
variety of rats and mice, the marten and Jelis cluntSf 
or wild cat of the marshes, tlio stag and hare, many 
kinds of ducks, and lastl\, the dangerous scorpion-lly arc 
the wild animals on the steppt*. 'I'be iiuml)er of Calniiicks 
is not more than 30,000; they live between the Wolga 
and the Jaik or Ural, they belonged to that horde, the 
most of which fled in 1770 to Chinese Tartary, rather than 
submit to the vexatious oppression of Russia; such as re- 
mained faitliful, agreed to cross the Wolga.* 

Me have now arrived on the hanks of the Wolga, and 
in the ancient kingdom or /v7unin/ of Astrakaii. e shall 
only describe in this place the lower part of it, or tlie steppe 
which corresponds nearly with the Russian government of 
the same name, hut extends on the east into the pro- 
vince of Suratow. 'Phe Wolga, or the largest river in 
Europe flows lliroiigh that (oiintry into the (-aspian sea. 
A rivulet rises in the forests of the NValdaic chain, in the 
neighbourhood of >Volchino- Weirhov ia, crosses ihe lakes 
Osclok, Piana and Wolga, receives the waters of the lake 
Seliger, and becomes navigable near Rjev-Wolodoinirow, 
at which place its breadth is not less tlian 95 feet. It then 
flows eastwards to Kasan, where it is enlarged by the 
Kama, a very great river, turns to the south, and makes 
apparently for the sea of Azof; hut unfortunately for the 
commerce of the Russians, its course is deterininc'd by the 
position of tlie Wolgaic hills, and it discharges itself into 
the Caspian Sea. Before it receives tlie Kama, its breadth 

* NomadUche Stieifereicn by B. Bcrgrnann, Nouv. Ann. dcs Voyage?, t. 
Xll. p. 253, Ate. 
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is upwards of 600 feet, and it is more than 1200 after its book 
junction with that river. It rncoiii passes many islands in 

the vicinity of Astrakan, and its width there is about 14 

English miles. M. Guldenst(e<l supposes its inclination cm 
an average to be ec|ual to six iiiclie:^ and a half in every 
four versts of its course. hence, it may be calculated lliat 
the lakes which form its source, arc little more than 330 
feet higher than its cmbourlmre. 'I'he depth of its cur- 
rent varies from se\en to eightc*eii feet. Its water, though 
not good, is drinkable, and it abounds with several varie- 
ties of the sturgeon and different kinds of fish. Tlie valley 
of the Wolga from Ostaschow, is an extensive flat from 
one to twenty versts in breadth, bounded by sloping plains 
from twenty to eighty feet in height, w hich are formed by 
fayers of argil, marl, gypsum, sandstone and coal, or of the 
same substances as the neighbouring ridge. The course 
of the Wolga is regular and calm, but the river has made 
a passage for itself near Nisclinei-Novgoiod, and, by the 
sinking of the ground thus occasioned, several large build- 
ings in the town have been overturned. 

The Wolga is speedily swollen by excessive rains and 
by the melting of snow, so that the streams arc diverted 
into the channels of tl»e feed(‘rs, and the flux of their wa- 
ters is thus impeded. The river during part of the winter Poiumna 
is covered with ice, but there arc always many apertures 
ill the south, fn)m which currents of air escape, hence they Woi^a. 
arc termed the luuj^s of the Wolga. The polumna often 
change their position, and travellers are thus exposed to 
imminent danger. Carriages pass on the Wolga two 
montlis in the year, and in summer it is crowded with 
.boats. More than five thousand barks c»)nstrurted in the 
well-wooded countries of Northern Russia, descend the 
river, and are loaded with all kinds of commodities, but as 
these vessels cannot easily return or sail against thesti*eam, 
the most of tiioni arc sold at Astrakan; and it is thought 
by government that the forests may in this way be speedily 


• Four verils are equal to 2 2-3 Kiiglish miles. 
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CIV. times ]00,0Q0 pmids of salt.* The ordinary burden of the 

^ Kayoulki is about 35,000 ponds, they are laden with 

grain, and the JVbsedi with timber. Tlie Wolga encloses 
tlie central ridge of Russia, and receives the streams of 
the Oka, the principal river in that fertile region; it com- 
municates in the upper part of its course by the canal of 
WysdmeUJVoloichok with the lakes Ladoga and New^a; 
lastly, the Kama conveys to it all the waters of eastern 
Russia. That large river may thus be considered the 
great outlet for the inland commerce of the empire. The 
town of Astrakan may be suj)posed an Alexandria on a 
Scyt/i/an Nile, but the river enters an inland sea, it dors 
not communicate with the ocean, and the countries that it 
waters, arc inhabited by barbarous nations ; still how- 
ever, the advantages which human industry may derive 
from the majestic courses of the Wolga and the Danube 
arc not as yet realized. 

Name of The W'ord Wolga, says M. Gcorgi, signifies great in 

Oie vv oiga. Sarmatian, it might have been as well had the writer 
explained what is meant by the Sarmatian language. If 
the old Slavonic or rather the Proto-Slavonir, w hich was 
spoken by the vassal tribes of the ancient Scythians, be un- 
derstood by that incorrect term, we think the etymology 
not unlikely, although its accuracy cannot now be ascer- 
tained.! 'I’he Finnic tongues furnish us with a more easy 
explanation; Volgi signifies a valley, now the bed of the 
Wolga extends in the great valley of Russia. The Tar- 
tars called the Wolga tiie Ethele or Jtel, which according 
to some philologists means liberal or profuse, according to 
others, merely the river. The last name is still retained 
by the Tartars under the form of Ichtil-gad* The most 
ancient designation is that of the llha or Rhas, which has 
been thought a corruption of the Araxes, a river in Ar- 

* Tbe poud is equal to 40 pounds. 

t Wolktn, feminine Walkoia ot IVolkam^ might have been in ancient times 
aynonjmous with 
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moiiiay although the two words are radically diffei*ent in book 
the Armenian language.* The Morduates, a Finnic tribe, 
still term it the lihaou, a name which in their dialect was — — 
'|vrobabIy expressive of rain water.t All the etymologies 
arc involved in tiie darkness of a remote antiquity. 

The fertility of Lower Egypt depet^s on the overflowing Physical 
of the Nile, hut the province of Astrakan is not much bene- xstra^" 
fited by the inundations of the Wolga. The last river docs 
not bring along with it a rich alluvial deposite, and its wa- 
ters do not fructify the ground. The country that is not 
Inundated by the Wolga consists chiefly of heaths and 
dow'ns, which, if they be not wholly sterile, arc ill adapted 
for agriculture. As it seldom or never rains in that part of 
Russia, the people arc obliged to water artiflcially every 
field that is ctjlti\ated on the hanks of the river. It must 
be admitted, however, that the dry and arid heaths arc co- 
vered about the beginning of spring with fine flowess and 
useful herbs, with asparagus, capers, onions and liguorice. 

The stem of the last plant grows to the height of three feet 
and a lialf, and its roots, tiiougli sometimes as thick as a 
man’s arm, arc by no means of an inferior kind. Salsola 
or glass-wort grows in profusion, and its quality is such as 
might have been anticipated from a soil so' much impreg- 
nated with salt. Masses of saline crystals are observed on 
tlie beds of lakes Etseiu liagd and several others, and the 
mountain of JiogiUOla is overtopped by a salt hill. There 
arc two steppes in which the same siihstaiice predominates, 
the one situated between the Don, tlie Wolga and Caucasus, 
is called the Step-Jlstrakanskiaf^. the other lies between the 
Wolga and the Ural, ami is termed the Step~lCulmytxkaiaf 
because it w’as formerly inliahited by the Calmucks. 

Both of these immense plains, according to M. Pallas, 
must have been at one time covered with the waters of the 
Caspian sea. A sandy hut verdant ridge extends in the 

Sainl-iMiirtinj.iXrpin, ^ur TArmanir, I. p. 35,59,63; M. p. 228, 403 , 
t Biiscliiii};, Erhhc«cliicibun', 1,770, KInpn»ili, Abie Polygloua. 
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BOOK eastern Steppo above the downs formed by argillaceous and 
saline deposites. The Caliniicks call it J^Turytif and the 
Ridge of ^^ssians BynpeskL The animals that frequent tliem are 
Ryopeski. the tarantula, the bustard, the pheasant and pendulino, tke 
cony and the saigak^ a species of wild goat, of which the 
horns are not opaque but transparent, it outstrips the swift- 
est dogs. 

fruitful country in the government of Astrakan is 
not large, it includes only the low districts on the hanks of 
the Wolga, the Ural and Terek. The vegetable productions 
arrive at an extraordinary size, and they consist of arbutes, 
gourds and cucumbers nearly two feet in length, roots and 
potherbs of every kind, peaches, apricots, mulberries and 
grapes. All tiu'se fruits arc very large, a fact that is often 
repeated by the Russian writers, and the country of Astra- 
lean is, according to them, a terrestrial paradise. Rut the 
panegyrists are commissioned by go\ eminent to persuade 
husbandmen to migrate to the pro\iiicc; foreigners may 
therefore judge more impartially, they may s[»eak the truth 
without disguise. I’he great exjuinsion of plants and fruits 
is not wonderful, because they are aliiimlantly watered by 
artificial means; secondly, because the soil is impregnated 
with saline and bituminous substances; and lastly, because 
the heat is excessive during two months in the year. The 
disagreeable, watery and insipid taste by which all the ve- 
getable productions in Astrakan arc distinguished, may be 
accounted for by the same causes. The Delta of the Wolga 
may one day be a valuable ar(|uisition to the industrious 
Russians, but tliey have to struggle at present against natu- 
Excess of ral disadvantages. 'Fhe heat is most opjiressi ve, the thcr- 
mometer rises sometimes so high as 103” of Fahrenheit. 
The air in a great part of tlie government is unwholesome' 
from the saline exhalations with which it is surrharged. 
The north winds aic often the harbingers of so intense a 
cold, that the thcrniomctcr falls to bedow zero. The 
principal ^rm of the Wolga, w hich is 2300 feet in breadth, 
is frozen in winter, heavy sledges are dragged t, and 
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the icc remains about two montbs. The town of Astrakan book 
found the cxjM'Usc of keeping up its vineyards too greatf 
,and it was decreed that they should be divided and sold in ' 
l^ts. The grapes are very large and very watery, the little 
wine made from them is drank by the common people. The 
attemjits to cultivate the olive have fat(ed, and the apricot 
docs not succeed unless much labour be bestowed on it: the 
trees arc often destroyed by severe frosts. Thus excessive 
heat and extreme cold are the great disadvantages of the 
climate. 

The town of Astrakan is inhabited by.40^000 individuals^ Town^. 
but ill the fishing season the population amounts sometimes 
to 70,000. It is built on one of the islands formed by the 
Wolga, its numerous churches, its orchards and vineyards, 
its largo suburbs and citadel, which, like those of Kasan, 
Nischiici-Novgorod and Moscow, is called the Kreni or 
Kremlin, give it an imposing appearance ; but the houses 
are for the most part built of wood, the streets are dirty and 
unpaved, the ooze and the putrid fish that arc left on the 
land during the vernal inundations, render the air disagree- 
able and uniicalthy. The trade with Persia and India is 
considerable, and many of the people arc employed in the 
manufacture of cotton, or in dressing morocco leather. 
Russians, Armenians, Tartars, Indians and Persians might 
be mentioned among the inhabitants. The followers uf 
Brahma form a society df bachelors, they reside in a large 
kvooden building without windows; their refectories are 
:lean, and well provided with fruits and pastry. The 
greater number live by usury. The Tartars are retail 
traders, but many of them arc much in debt to the Indians, 
ind they are often compelled to impignoratc dud grant the 
isufruct of their wives to their creditors. The Mirichan* 
iki are sprung from the Indians and the Tartar women.* 
fCrasnoiar and Jenotaievskf two other towns on the Wolga, 
ire comparatively of little consequence; Kisliar, a place of 
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BOOK tradCf and Mosdok are more important, but they are built on 
the Terek or narrow frontier, which according to our divi- 
sion is situated beyond the limits of Europe. 

Country of The Country of the Uralian Cossacks lies on the othf r 
Coisackl!” side Steppe which separates the Wolga from the 

Ural; it forms a long and narrow belt, consisting chiefly 
of sandy and niai*sliy land, and extends along the course of 
the last river. The Ural descends from the Ural mdun- 
tains, and it is so called in conformity to a decree of Cathe- 
rine II. Its waters flow in a citannel witiiout rocks, and 
are sufficiently deep to be navigable for small vessels, but 
its solitary banks are covered with reeds; the noise and 
bustle of trade have not been heard since the destruction of 
Fisheries Saraitschik, a Tartar city.* The Cossacks still repair to 
on e fishing stations at fixed seasems of the year, and it is a 

curious spectacle to see (hem assembled when the river is 
frozen. Some thousand fisliermen arriNC in sledges at a 
place appointed, and every man is provided with a spear, 
several poles and other instruments. They arrange them- 
selves in a long line, and if those in the rear should attempt 
to take the place of ihe others before them, tlieir instruments 
are instantly broken by the guards of the station. The men, 
however, evince often a great degree of impatience, and the 
same feeling appears to be communicated to the horses 
which are trained for these expeditions. As soon as the 
hetman of the fishers departs in his sledge, all the rest fly 
after him with the rapidity of the w ind. Tlic ice is cut, 
their spears arc cast, and a forest of poles rises on the ri- 
ver. Fishmongers, assembled even from the interior of 
the empire, purchase the fish before they arc taken out of 
the water, and in a short time the sturgeon, the huso and 
serwTuga quiver on the ice. The couriers of ‘‘the great 
Uralian army*^ travel at full gallop, and deposite the 
spoils at the court of Petersburg. The vak of the 
flsli (including that of the, caviar and isinglas' norted 


It is called Saracanco by traveller!. 
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into tlie i»itorior, amounts to two millions of roubles,* and Hooi: 
the duties imposed by the ministers of the army^** is 
^ot loss tliari 100.000, a sum by which the fund acciimu-' 
wed by (hat administration is principally formed. The Town?, 
Uraiian Cossacks, enriched by the sale of their fish, and 

^ k OLCm 

also by their cattle, horses and wobl^ live in affluence; 
their houses, at least tliose in Uralsk or the capital, are 
coiiimodious and clean, stratigcrs are h(»spitably received, 
the dress of the inmates corresponds with their fortune, • • 
and the turbans or head dresses of the women arc adorn- 
ed w itfi pearls. Hiesc Cossacks belong to the sect of the 
Jioskolniki^ and for that reason they abhor tobacco, and ^ 
retain tlicir beards. 

The people arc now at peace w ith the Russians, but Historical 
their liistory is filled with the recital of w^ars and blood- 
shed. Freebooters separated from the Donian Cossacks, 
and settled along the course of the lower Wolga; 
travellers, merchants and ambassadors were alike ex- 
posed to their attacks. Ivan II. sent an army against 
them, and those tliat were made prisoners suffered dread- 
ful torments, they were suspended by the sides to hooks 
of iron. Driven from the Ural, they laid waste the shores 
of tlie Caspian sea, and having taken Saraitchik, they put 
every inhabitant to the sword, plundered the houses, and 
opened the graves in Mie vain expectation of finding con- 
cealed wealth. Their independent republick founded on 
the banks of the Ural, then the Jaik, submitted to the 
protection of Russia, and preserved its privileges. But 
the sanguinary revolt of Pugatschew^ was not viewed with 
indifference by tliese fierce and restless men, tliey flocked 
to his standard, and obeyed him as tlieir chief. Van- 
quished at last by the Russians, their national assemblies 
were abolished, and their artillery destroyed. The present 
population is supposed not to exceed 30,000 individuals of 
both sexes. 

The saiP' ^ple* undertook in the sixth and in the Their ex- 
peditions 
in Asia. 


it is friual to four shillings and two-pence. 
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BOOK beginning of the seventh century, two remarkable expe* 
CIV* ditions; in the first they demolished Urganz, a great com- 

■ merclal city near the Aral lake, in the second they took 

Khivab, and kept possession of it for more than a twelvy 
month, it was then retaken by surprise, and in consequence 
of the negligence of the guard. In both the one and the 
other, they have left a memorable example of what may be 
achieved by a few bravo and resolute men. 
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EUROPE. 

Eastern Russia. Finno-Hunns or Uralians. 

We shall examine tlie northern and eastern countries in book 
ropean Russia, after having made some remarks on the cv. 

cient race that appears to have inhabited thei^Tholc of 

at region. The Laplanders, Finns, Esthonians, Biar^ 
dans, Wotiaks, Woguis, Ostiaks, Tchuwaches, Tchere^ 
aisscs and some otlier tribes are sprung from one and the 
same people. Tlieir pliysiognomy, language and customs 
are sufficient proofs of their relationship ; at tlic same time, 
it cannot be denied that such differences exist amongst 
them, as to entitle us to infer that the early history of 
the people is mixed witli fable, or involved in obscurity. 

Asiatic hordes might have governed the country, mingled Finna- 
with the conquered, and by their intercourse, and by the[^^"”'® 
usurpation of a dominant tribe, the national character of 
the people might have been modified. The Finns were 
settled during the age of Tacitus and Strabo in the cen- 
tral provinces of Poland, they were denominated the Fenni 
*by the historian, and the Zoumi by the geographer. The 
accuracy of the accounts given by these writers has been 
since confirmed, and the language still spoken in Li- 
thuania is p Mjnument of its former inhabitants. The 
Wiatitches \ncicnt tribe in the goveriifiicnt of Orel, 
were, ? to Nestor, of Finnic origin. It has 

been * Hungarian is connected with the 
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BOOK Finnic tongues, and the migrations to central Russia, 
>yliicli are recorded in the history of that once powerful 
and numerous people, might ha\e been discovered by the 
names of Soiisdal, the river Ugra and the town of Lebr- 
dian. Many geographical terms indicate the wide dij- 
persioii of the Finnic tribes. The word iong^ which de- 
notes a river, is cotnnion to more than one feeder of the 
Don; the name of the Wolga is probably of Finno-niin- 
garian origin, the Ural mountains were On* ages called tlic 
JPoyas, a Finnic noun, that signifies summits. It is very 
likely that the particular division of the horizon in use 
among the Finlanders, is a jiart of an astromimical system 
which must have been formed between the fortieth and fif- 
tieth parallels, and consequently the civilization of the Finns 
must have commenced on the shores of the lllack and Cas- 
pian seas.* But although it be demonstrated that Finnic 
tribes pe§|)led northern, eastern and southern Russia at a 
very remote epoch, it does not follow that they occupied ex- 
clusively, or I'ven riileil over that imtnense region, and it is 
almost superfluous to add that several (piestious connected 
with the subject cannot he readily answered, 
siinexioti Thus it has been asked if the Scythians were Finns. 
eVey" Although no certain information can he obtained, it is in 
ians and quc opinion nifirc probable tliat the former |M ople were 
composed of nuincr<Mis hordes, some of which led a wan- 
dering life, others cultivated the ground, and iioth were in a 
state of vassalage, or uinler the dominion of a ruling tribe. 
Such has ever been the pfilitiral condition of the Asiatic 
nations in the centre and the west. The introduction of 
castes might have taken place after the union of tribes, at 
all events the system of castes is less applicable than that of 
aggregate tribes to the conquering Scythians, who, accord- • 
iiig to the testimony of Herodotus, migrated from Media. 
It is tliiis tliat the seemingly contradictory statenieiits of 
the ancients concerning the Scythians may be best recon- 
ciled. The dominant tribe in Europe on the Tanats and 
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the Bor^stlicnos was tho same as the one that ruled in Asia i 
on the banks of tlie Oxus and laxartcs; hence the identity 
V thbir national name, a circumstance that cannot be attri* — 
bated to cliancc. 'I'lio people who submitted to tlieir cm* 
pire were not all of tlie same race, tbev consisted probably 
of Finns on the Tanais, and Slavonians \)n the Borysthenes. 
The resemblance observed in their language and in some 
words cited by Aristoplianes and Pliny may illustrate our 
hypothesis.* The royal Scythians, the rulers of the empire, 
spoke neither the Slavonic, Finnic, Gh>thic nor German. 
The primitives in their language were connected with others 
in the ancient Zend, Persian and Sanscrit. ExampiaioSf 
which Herodotus tells us, signifies a sacred road, may be 
derived from tho Zend adjective eschae, pure, luminous, 
holy, and pad or pai, a road, the last word is a root com- 
mon to the Persian and Sanscrit. Mina, one, is otmo in 
Zend, and Mropata, “ (he women who murder men,” or tho 
Scythian denoipination of the Amazons, is compounded of 
am, a man, or air in the Armenian and Zend, or weyor 
in some Caucasian dialects, and pata, which signifies equal- 


* Skolutes or tho true name of the Scythians, is derived from a Zend word 
signify iii(^ a head or chief. 

A soldier of the Scythian guard, which w'os intrusted with the police of Athens, 
is introduced in the Thcsnio-phores of Aristophanes. The Scythian cannot pfo- 
nounce the ph or /, but confounds it with the p ; now, no Polish words that are 
not of foreign importation, cominencc with an /. The same person changes fre- 
quently the masculiue and feminine genders into the neuter, and adds o to the 
last syllable, a letter which is still a common tcimination of the Russian neuter 
nouns. Lastly, the Scythian, like the Slavonian, uses the / instead uf the thtia 
or Ih of the Greeks, These are striking indications of the Sla>onic character 
of the Scythians who were sold to the Athenians. Rut that people were not the 
same as the royal Scythians, they weic their serfs or vassals, who were brought 
into Greece as slaves and mercenaries. Their inability to pronounce not only 
the ihtla but the nr c/i of the Greeks and Germans, proves at least that they 
were not Goths, and wc believe that none of the Scythian words cited by Hero* 
dotus arc of Gothic origin. Silts or the Scythian name of the Tanais is derived 
from the Slavonic adjective, AV/cfi, tho strong or powerful. Slavonic roots and 
compounds may bo traced in the names of the kings on the Bosphurusy and thn 
chiefs of Olbia. Scythians were probably confounded with the mass of the 
nations over whi^h they ruled. 
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Bom ly to kill and to subdue. Oito-Syros or the Scyihinii Apol- 

CT* lo 

seems to have derived bis iminc iVoin aita, futhcry and 
suryoy light* and Tamimasades or their Neptune means th^* 
son of the billows. Our researches cannot be presented fo 
the public in their present shape* they were interrupted by 
the death of a friend who ga\e us access to all the treasures 
in his library, still we believe in the conclusion at which wo 
have arrived ; and the subject may ere long be ably eluci- 
dated by a distinguished philologist. 

^^nnexion Were the Huns of Finnic origin ? That question, which 
the Finns more intricate than the former, has only been lately agi- 

«nd the tatod, and it is not likely to be soon resolved. Yet it may 
Huns. t j 1 . . II 

be one day answered iti the same way as the other concern- 
ing the Scythians. Ail the hereditary deformity of the 
Monguls or Calwucka, the dominant tribe, was united in 
the person of Attila ; but the Chuni and the Ounni of the 
Greek geographers, the Kuns of the Hungarians, the £ii-^ 
ropean Huns, and a race connected with the Finnic tribc.^ 
made up the great body of the army, and the liunnii^ 
nation* 

We now pass to an easier task, that of indicating the 
geographical position of the Finno-Hiinnic people. The 
race is dis|>ersed from Scandinavia to the north of Asia, 
and from the last region to the Wolga and the Caspian sea. 
Their red or yellow hair, prominent cheek bones and sallow 
complexion, the thin beard and large occiput arc character- 
istic of their physiognomy ; but the Woguls and some Lap- 
landers may be distinguished by their flat features, and 
dark and coarse hair. Forests and places in the neighbour- 
hood of marshes were for a long time their principal abodes, 
hunting and fishing their favourite occupations. The ilus- 
sians always called them Tchoudes or strangers ; the Scan- 

t fians and Goths termed tlieiii Finne, a word which is 
fkhly derived from Fiende, an enemy, or Fen, a marsh, 
name of Fenni cannot be of modern date, since it was 
by Tacitus; but it remained wholly luficnown to the 
people to whom it was applied. 'J'ho ancimit national 
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name of the Finns is now lost, it is even doubtful if they BiMMi 
.had any. They style llicnisclvcs at present the Sami, Sou-- 
nii and Souami-Lainen or tlie people of the country. The 
eArly part of their history is uncertain and fabulous; in- 
deed, ^^itil the exception of the Huns at|d Magiars or Hun- 
garians, none of tliese nations, although very ancient, po- 
pulpiis and widely scattered, have ever become powerful. 

Their national existence has been transitory, never perma- 
nent. No conqueror was ever sprung from them; on the 
contrary, in those ages, the history of wdiich is faitlifiilly 
recorded, they liave always been the victims or dupes of 
more active and enterprising neighbours. No annals of their 
achievements wxrc ever written, their history can only be 
collected from tliat of their conquerors — the Scandinai'ian 
Goths and Russians. 

Additional facts relative to the Finns, Permians, Lap- progrew 
landers an«l other tribes that are now extinct, or exist no 
longer under the same name, have been discovered since 
the ninth and tenth centuries in tlie Saga and in some Rus- 
sian and Scandinavian monuments. The Finnic nations 
settled on the banks of the Wolga and in Siberia, were un- 
known before tlie conquest of these countries by the Rus- 
sians. The same people, it is said, were mentioned in the 
EddUf the ancient system of Icelandic and Runic mythology. 
“They were the dwarfs wlio lived under ground, extracted 
metals from the depths of the earth, practised sorcery and 
magic, and often deceived the gods of Asgard.*^ Their 
religious notions were tliose of a barbarous people, their 
credulity converted every natural object into an idol. Jou- 
mala was the name of the supremo being, and they conse- 
. crated, like the Germans, their forests and mountains. The 
Permians appear to have been the only tribe amongst tbein, 
that had a largo temple or, at least, a sacred enclosure 
adorned with altars. The Icelandic historians denominate 
that people, the Biarmiaiis, and the Russians call them the 
Permiald. It is known however that in the middle ageSf 
the Scandinavian pirates gave the name of Permia to the 
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BOOK whole country between the Wliite sea anil the Ural. To 
cv* plunder the temple of Joiimala was the great end of the 
Scandinavian piratical incursions, and the same edifice wj^ 
the subject of poetical descriptions, which are probably 
much exaggerated. According to these accounts the temple 
was constructed with imicli art, the wood was of a rare 
quality, it was inlaid with gold and precious stones,, of 
wdiicli the lustre was reflected on every surrounding object. 
A golden crown, embelUshcd with twelve diamonds, was 
placed on the head of the god, his collar was worth 500 
marcs of gold, and the rest of his dress exceeded in value 
three Greek vessels richly laden* A gold vase rested on the 
knees of the statue, it might have held as much water as 
would have quenched the thirst of four men. But it was 
filled with precious stones and costly metals. So much 
wealth attracted all the corsairs of the norti), and it was 
thought a proof of bravery to have carried away an orna- 
ment from the temple. Many men set out every year from 
Heligoland, and several kings of Norway went to pillage 
Permia, and returned with a rich booty. But Scandinavian 
mariners, who were not addicted to piracy, visited the coasts 
for commercial purposes.^ I'he Permians were wealthy, 
and their country w as the theatre of an extensive commerce. 
The Persians and Indians transported their merchandiso 
on the Caspian, ascended the Wolga and the Kama to the 
ancient town of Tcherdyn on the Kolva^ a place of great 
trade, from w hich the Permians carried the goods to the 
banks of the Petchora, or the shores of the Frozen sea, 
where they exchanged them for pelisses and other articles 
that were sold in the east. Many of tiieir towns now in 
ruins prove at least that they were once inhabited by flour- 
ishing and civilized people. The caravans of the Persians, 
Armenians and other Asiatic nations repaired to Volgar, 
the ancient capital of the Bulgarians. That fact cannot 
nUr be disputed, it has been placed beyond a doubt by tho 
inscriptions on the coins, and by set oral Aralitic monuments 


• Saga of Saint'Oiaf, ch. rxlii. See tlie Ueims-Kringla by Siiorroti. 
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that have been from time to time iliscovercd.* Permia was booe. 
not exposed to the incursions of the Norwegians after the cv. 

ftiiv ISir; hut before that period (probably in the eleventh 

orttwclflli century) the country was conquered by the re- 
publicans of Novgorod, and llussiaii colonists were sent by 
them to keep the inl»abitants in subjecnon. Christianity 
was introduced amongst them in 1372 by Stephen, a monk 
and afterwards a bishop. The town of Novgorod and the 
Great Duke Vassilc Dinitrivich contended about the pos- 
session of Permia in the end of the foiirteentli or beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and the townsmen were at last 
compelled to relinquish all their claims. The Permians 
retained for some time the liberty of choosing their ma- 
strates, but Ivanf the first appointed a governor in 1543, 
eld the subordinate offices were held by the most dis- 
'nguished of the natives. The descendants of that po- Finno- 
ulous and nourishing nation are now reduced to an 
ignificant tribe, that has lost in a great degree its national 
character by its union witli the Russians. The Siriaines 
or the people in the government of Wologda do not differ 
from the Periniaks, and, like them, are called Komu The 
Wotiaki or the ancient Woii of the Novgordians may be 
included with these tribes. Such are the three branches 
of the Finno-Uraliaiis. 

The Woguls inhabited tlie confines of Asia, on the Tribes of 
cast, or rather on the north-east of the Finno-Uralians 
and, as their language abounded in Hungarian words, 
they have been considered the ancestors of the Magiars. 

But we are apt to suppose them of Calmuck origin from 
their personal deformity. They might have been subdued 
by the Hungarians in ancient times, or they might have 
mixed with them, and thus acquired their language. The 
Hanoverians have left us an example of the same kind, re- 
latively to the Wends of Dannciiberg. The Ostiaks of 
Ohi are a tribe of the same sort, their history is unknowii, 

♦ Rasmussen, M^moires sur Ics relations coinmcrciales dea Arabes avec lii 
Scandinavie k travers Jn Uussie. 
t Ivan or Iwan is in Russian synonymous with John. 
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and it is only by their dialect that their connexion can be 
proved with the Finns generally, and the Hungarians in 
""particular. The lougourian or Ougourinn tribes consti^ 
tuted a part of the Magiar empire; but the nucleus of tliat 
empire, or the first country of the Hungarians must be 
sought in more southern latitudes, in less sterile and more 
populous regions. 

The second branch of the nation is made up of the 
western Finns or the Finns on the Baltic, who were 
successively" discovered during the expeditions of the 
Swedes and the Danes, which were continued at different 
intervals from the nintli to the fourteenth century. Their 
principal tribes, the Qnaines or Cayanianst tlie YmiSf 
lemcs or Uahmsy the JFesseSf Kyriales^ Esthes and Lives 
appear to have been less civilized than tlie Permians; 
but they had, however, their religious notions, some na- 
tional songs, and were not perhaps ignorant of the art of 
writing in Runic characters. Many Gothic words, it may 
be easily supposed, might have been introduced into their 
language, a natural consec|uencc not only of their inter- 
course with the Swedes, Danes and Germans, but of 
their more ancient connexion witii the Goths themselves. 
Their customs and mythological traditions might have 
been partly borrowed from the .same people. These tribes, 
though harassed, and in a great measure subdued by 
the Scandinavians, escaped (thanks to their position) the 
more degrading and oppressive yoke of the Mongol-Tar- 
tara and Russian conquerors. Thus, notwithstanding the 
influence of the Goths and Germans, they still retain the 
most characteristic qualities of tlic Finnic race. They 
consist at present of the Lives, or descendants of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Livonia, the Esthes in Ksthonia, the 
bchores in Ingria, the Finlanders or Finns proper in the 
country to which they have given their name, the 
tfimines or Cayanians, who form only a northern siibdt- 
ybrion of the Finlanders, and are now scattered on the 
shores of Norwegian Lapland, and the Carelians or A"yri- 
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(lUs or people under the dominion of a kiiig,^ >\hose coon-* book 
try extended to Olonetz* and who were in ancient times CT* 
connected with the Wotiakes and Sii iaincs. ' 

/ The geographer observes on the north of the western Lapiand- 
Finns^ and in the northern extremity of Europe^ a people®*^®’ 
of pigmies mixed with some familiesVof an ordinary size ; 
but the personal deformity of the Wognls predominates, 
and Ihcir language resembles tlie Hungarian more than 
the other western Finnic dialects. The cause of the 
anomaly shall be afterwards examined in its proper 
place. 

The Finns on the Wolga, or the Bulgarian Finns Woigaic 
form the third great branch of the nation. They are^*"°*‘ 
sprung from the aborigines, or at all events from the ear- 
liest known inhabitants of the regions watered by the great 
river of Russia. They were in ancient times oppressed 
not only by the Huns and Roxolani, wiio were perhaps 
oD Gothic origin, but by the Hungarians and Petebe- 
negues or Patzinakites. The Bulgarians and Chazares 
founded empires in these countries, but their history is 
little known. The Mongol-Tartars flocked thither, and 
the Russian czars extended their dominions and Slavonic 
system of colonization over the confused mass of nations. 

It is not wonderful tliat the physical character or moral 
conditions of a people so often subdued and so often op« 
pressed by conquering hordes, has been modified or chang- 
ed. The Woigaic Finns are not unlike the Tartars, but 
the marks of their ancient origin arc not w holly lost* The 
Tcliereinissts call themselves Mari, and reside in the go- 
vernment of Casan ; their dialect is mixed with the Tar- 
tar. The Tchouvaclics or, according to ancient travellers, 
the Soiiiasches adored TAor, the god of the Scandina- 
vians. The Morduates, who inhabited the governments of 
Nisihgorod and Casan, were divided into two distinct peo- 
ple, that spoke diflbrent dialects 5 but although they have 

* Fioiii KaialauSf a king in LitluiauiiUif diui piubabiy in ancient Slavonic; 
or Uom Kj/ros, the Greek title of the Cjihis. 
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WiK now mixed with each othcri the one tribe is called M6k%~ 
chad and the other Ersad* All these slates form a part of 
the Wolgaic Finns. The Meschtcher lakes are composed rf 
Finns and Turks, hut their Finnic character is very im-'* 
perfectly preserved. The Teptlaircs^ another mixture of 
the same people, may still be considered a Finnic branch. 
The ancient identity between the Baschkires and Hunga- 
rians is founded on the testimony of Uubru(|uis, a traveller 
of the fourteenth century, but tliat tribe, though of mixed 
origin, is not now different from the Tartar hordes. 

cription All tlic Finnic nations at present in Russia form a popu- 
lation of nearly three millions, llie western Finns amount 
to 1 , 800 , 000 , the Uraliari Finns to ^ 220 , 000 , • and the Wol- 
gaic to 900 , 000 . 

ern- Having mentioned briefly the nations in eastern Russia> 

bu[g. attempt to describe the countries which they inha- 

bit. The governments are so extensive that they may be 
considered so many separate regions or physical 8ubdi\i- 
sions. The large government of Orenburg or Ufa is not 
less, nay it is larger than the whole Prussian monarchy; 
but a great part of it is uninhabited, and its population 
does not exceed a million of individuals. The liielaiUf a 
feeder of the Kama, waters the inland and northern dis- 
tricts, and its white and turbid streams flow in a bed of 
marl. It passes between limestone rocks, and is confined 
near its confluence by calcareous and argillaceous iiilis. 
The bones of huge animals, now extinct, have been dis- 
covered on its banks or in ad jacent caverns ; its waters are, 
for the most part, exhausted in summer, and arc ill adapt- 
ed for navigation. The Sim, another river in the same 
country, w^aters calcareous districts, and is wholly lost 
during summer in a .subterranean lake. One of its feeders 
flows during the spring in an open channel, and is enlarg- 
ed by the principal river at the distance of a verst and a 
half beyond its entrance into the cavern. Some notice ha*^. 
been already taken of the Ural, or the rivci* in the south- 
ern coontries of the guvcrnmeiit The northern part of the 
same region is crowned by the southern cltaius of the great 
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Uralian range, which lias been included in our accoont of mppp 
Siberia. These chains abound in iron and copper, a great 
quantity of ore is obtained from them, and it is not many ' - 
years since 4110 workmen - were employed in forging iron, iop*|>el^ 
and 4,9r0 were engaged in the co|\()cr works. Tlic moun-'^®'*^ 
tains become gradually lower beyond the summit of Paw* 
dinskouKamen^ which is 6800 feet above the level of the 
Cas|iiait sea. 'riie Basrhkiriati Urals form a long ridge of 
hills on the west of the Ural, but none of their summits 
arc distinctly marked; they arc covered with a thin layer 
of earth, some stunted birch, alder and asp trees. The 
lirlls descend on one side towards the channel of the 
Ural, and on the other towards the great plain of the 
Wolga. I'hc only name by which they are known is that 
o{ ObsicheUSirU a term that .signifies mountains common Obstchei- 
to all, and serves to distinguish them fiom the other Ural^"^*’ 
districts in which the forests are set apart for the use of the 
dunes. Beds of freestone, calcareous rocks, shells and 
sandstone mixed with argil and marl, arc the component 
parts of the ridge, w hich extends to the government of As- 
traklian, and terminates in the sandy hills of Rynpeski. 

Each basin and each group might form the subject ofl^^ranite 
geological remarks in a detailed system of pliysical geo- **^**'*^*’ 
graphy ; but wc must choose from sucli a variety, and con- 
fine ourselves to what ajipears most wortliy of notice. A 
series of hills near tlie river IHoma exhibits the plienomenon 
of isolated masses of fine and compact granite, rising in the 
form of immcn.se crystals. The workmen of tlie mines point 
them out to strangers, and call them the islands* There arc 
many grottoes and caverns in the basin of the /A*, in which 
sanclstone, calcareous rocks and alabaster predominate. The 
basin of tlie Sok passes into the government of Simbirsk, and 
a chain of hills (the Socolo*Gori) extends in a direction pa- 
rallel to its course, and follows tiie river to the Wolga; al- 
though they appear to be transition rocks, springs impreg- 
nated with sulj)hur rush from their sides. Twelve large 
sulphur sjirings were observed by M. Pallas within the 
distance of thirty versts, all of them were situated in the 
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neighbourhood of Sergiewsk near the banks of the Sui 
got, a small river, and the Schumbiit, a rivulet that falls 
into it. These springs are never frozen, and so much sul- 
phur is deposited from them, that mines were formerly 
worked in the district. A largo stream enters a deep 
basin, and forms the Sulphur Lake or Semoie^OxerOf 
which is five versts distant from the village of Ischtulkina* 
The water of the lake is transparent, and strata of yelIo^v 
and olive-coloured sttlphur are observed in its channel. 
The surrounding atmosphere, even at the distance of two 
versts, is infected with a very disagreeable odour. A brook 
that issues from it, is so turbid and white that the Tartars 
have given it the descriptive name of Urian-Ly or curdled 
milk^ the Russians call it Molaschnaurekaf or the river 
of milk. Beds of ashes and calcined stones were discover- 
ed in the vicinity by M. Pallasi* A largo spring of liquid 
asphaltos rises near Semenovo, pits are dug beyond it 
in the direction of Sergiewsk, and the same substance 
is extracted from them. The steep banks of the Wolga 
near Rostitchi abound in bitumen, which is now made into 
sealing wax. The same calcareous banks near Sernoi- 
Gorodok are mixed with crystals of sulphur as transpa- 
rent as amber. It is unfortunate that such a country 
has not been more frequently visited by physical geo- 
graphers.^ 

Orenburg is the only town of much importance in the 
government; it forms a point of contact between Asia and 
Europe, its population exceeds 20,000 souls, it is sur- 
rounded with fortifications, and is thus a place of defence 
against the incursions of the independent Tartars. The 
Russian caj*avans that repair to Bucharia, and the Bucha- 
rian caravans, by which the merchandise of Asia is con- 
veyed into Russia, pass through the town. The Russians 


* Pailai, Vojaget I. p. 180, 195. Memoires stir I'histoire de Ruiiie, par 
M. Muller, 4« IV. 451. Hytsekow, Topographia Orenburgskaia, Petersburg, 
1762. See the German translation of the last work by Busching. 
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And Bucliarians strive to cheat each other^ and to mono- 
[lolize the trade ; the Armenian has engaged in the con- 
test, but the Israelite has not hitherto taken any active " 
part. The Biicharians traverse in their caravans almost Commer^ 
the whole of Asia from one end to the other; China, In- ^*'** ^*“ 
dia, Persia and Russia are some or the countries that they 
visit. Gold dust, Persian pieces of money, lapis lazuli, 
and precious stones from India, raw and dressed cotton, 
sheep skins and many other articles are conveyed by these 
traders into Russia. The Bucliarians travel in caravans 
of thirty or forty merchants, each individual has from five 
to ten camels loaded with goods, but some of their cara- 
vans consist of four or five hundred camels. They are 
obliged to pass the territory of the Kirguis- Cossacks, 
who exact from them two ducats for every camel; the 
merchants receive in exchange an escort of cavalry, but 
the guard is not always a security against their being 
pillaged. 

The Kirguis arc styled the subjects of the czar, an honour 
of which they are wholly uiiwortliy ; they bring every year 
to Orenburg sixty thousand slieep and ten thousand horses; 
they export different kinds of cloth, coarse linen, tin, glass, 
coral beads, and other frivolous ornaments, which serve to 
adorn their women or horses. 

They likewise purchase a great many eagles^ these birds Eagles, 
are highly prized by the Kirguis, who train them to hunt 
the wolf, the fox and the gazelle. Every eagle is not of 
the same value, a good judge knows from its apfiearance 
and certain marks, whether it can be easily trained; lie 
will part with a swift horse for one, and not give a sheep 
for another. 

The imports of all the towns in the district an^Jn a small other 
part of Siberia, amount to 3,000,000 roubles, the exports 
do not exceed a third part of that sum. The town of Oren- 
burg is a place of baiiisliment, and one of its largest build- 
ings is the workhouse erected by Rcimsdorf, the philanthro- 
pic governor ; more than a thousand criminals are sometimes 
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tMH confined in it. Oufa^ once the capital of the government^ 
W. is situated in the centre of tlic country, and peopled by 

6000 souls. Troizsk is a commercial town, and the Kir- 

guis in the interior repair to it. The only other places of 
any consequence are Tsclielebinskf a small town with a 
population of 1000 inhabitants, and Kargala^ a largo 
burgh, at which the Tartars of Casan carry on a flourish- 
ing trade. < 

wchkirs, people in the government amount to 1,000,000 ; 

one half of them arc Russians, and mcmhrrs of the Greek 
church, the rest are Mahometans, and difler little from the 
Tartars in their manners and customs. The Baschkii*s, how- 
ever, may be distingnished fr<»in their neighbours ; they are 
sprung from the Hungarians and Tartars, and their inusstil- 
man rites are mixed with the ceremonies of a primitive and 
rude worship. Sacrifices are offered to the sun, the head 
of a horse is placed above their hives, and the festival of 
the plough is not widely different from a religious observ- 
ance of the (Miinese. The Mdlah or priest, who ofiiciates 
at the marriage ceremony, presents an arrow to the bride- 
groom, and inculcates the necessity of bravery to enable 
him to protect his wife. No ti‘accs of their ancient lan- 
guage arc left, and a Tartar dialect is now spoken by all of 
them. Their wealth consists in cattle, horses and bees; 
their food in winter is liutclier meat, cakes and honey. A 
large bottle filled with koumiss, a strong drink made from 
mare’s milk, is the great ornament of tlieir dirty cottages. 
They drink the juice of the birch tree in spring, a liquor 
which purifies the blood and restores them to health ; they 
become fat, like their flocks, in the fine weather, their 
cipal sustenance is then fresh milk, and their days arc sp(^ 
in rural ^usements or pastoral labour. I1ie bear is very 
fond of honey, and many of these animals arc caught in 
the well-contrived snares with which the Bashkirs sur- 
round their innumerable hives. The troops that they 
furnish to the Russian armies arc armed with a bow, 
ichtsche-a lancc, a helmet and a coat of mail. The Mchtsche- 
' riaikes settled in the fourteenth century, near the embou- 
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cliuro of the Oka, and in the neighbourhood of Nischnei- 
Novgorod; soinr of llioiii li\e in the rouiitry of the Bascli- 
kirs, blit they may he easily distinguished from the othcr~ 
inhabitants by their barbarous and singular dross, >^'hich is 
made of horses’ liides.^i*' I’he Teyliaires arc a number of Tephaii 
Tartars, Wolgaic Finns and Bas^ikirs, who united with 
each other after the destruction of the kingdom of Casan. 
Sllitiitc labour is exacted from them by the Russians, but 
they arc exempt from taxes. 

The government of Saratov) is made up of two distinct Govern- 
countries. The part on the east of the Wolga garatow 

extremity of the saline and sandy steppe which has been 
already mentioned in our account of Astrakhan. The 
quantity of salt taken every year from the lake of Elton 
is not less than five millioits of poiids»\ The western part 
of tlie government differs little from the oilier regions in cen- 
tral Russia; it produces rye anil tobacco, but is ill adapted 
for the vine. The desert appearance of the country along German 
the Wolga has been changed by the industrious colonists 
from Germany ; the number of these inhabitants is not fewer 
tliaii 110,000, and the most of them belong to the reformed 
cburcli. 

The towm of Saratow on the Wolga is a place of trade; Town?, 
the salt of lake Elton is earned tliither, but the population 
docs not exceed 7000 souls. Sarepta or the settlement of 
the Moravian brothers, is a cheerful town, all the inhabi- 
tants are artisans or shopkeepers; they have manufacto- 
ries of velvet cotton and linen, many of them are employed 
in weaving stockings, making hats, dressing leather and 
preparing tobacco. Several Tartar tribes are supplied 
with all their utensils and articles of household furniture 
from the town of Sarepta. Royal manufactories have been 
established at /s/a, its tapestry is sent to Petersburg, and 
the population is rapidly increasing.^ 


• Klaproth, Asia polyjiloita. t Two luiiulrea millions of pounds. 

Notes sur lu stclti^llqLls du gouvcrncmeui do Sdiatow daus Hartnann. 
Journal d« StalUliquc, Premiere panic, 1. 1. p. 72, 250. 
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The government of Simbirsk may be compared to the 
last, but the climate is colder, the vine disappears and the 
'"arbute does not ripen; still it is fertile in grain and pas- 
ture, The more equable temperature is favourable to the 
health of the people, the inhabitants are not so widely scat- 
tered, they have made greater advances in civilization. 
Grain and fruits are exported, a great quantity of wheat 
is raised, and extensive orchards form thick woods in «the 
neighbourhood of the villages.* 

Simbirsk, which is peopled by 15,000 souls, and Sysran 
with a population of 9000, arc the largest towns in the gov- 
ernment. The Kasimof Tartars sell at Samara the lamb 
skins wbicli they purchase from the Kirgiiis, and which 
are much valued by the Russians. An ancient tumulus is 
situated near the town; according to tradition, it contains 
the ashes of a very powerful Tartar monarch, but his name 
is now forgotten. The hill or tumulus is called Zarew- 
Kurgan, and large serpents, some of them six feet in 
length, are frequently seen among the old trees that grow 
on its summit. Many reptiles of the same kind appear to 
have congregated in the royal tombs. 

The angle Nvbich the Wolga forms at Samara, marks the 
southern limit of the Uraiian and the commencement of the 
Caspian climate. Excessive heat is seldom felt, the suc- 
cession of the seasons becomes regular, and plants arc in 
blossom before the middle of April; the fields arc then co- 
vered with the Siberian pasqiiC'Howcr, and the wild tulip 
abounds in the w'oods. 

The Kama enters the Wolga in the government of Ka- 
san, and the extensive plains near the confluence of the two 
rivers are fruitful in rye, barley, buck-wheat and lint. 
The forests on the south and west of the Wolga, consist 
mostly of oaks, but the opposite banks arc planted with 
pines and beech trees. The lint corps arc sometimes de- 
stroyed by the severity of the weatlier, and the fruits in the 

♦ Description of the government of Sembirsk, in the Statistical Journal of 
Russia, 3d year. Vol. If. p, 103. 
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orchards are of a very ordinary quality. The climate re- BoOlC: 
semliles tliat of northern Russia, not in the excess but ra» cv. 
ther in the duration of the cold, in the keen air of spring, 
and in the frequent rcrurrcricc of inf>i‘ning frosts. 

ICasan,’^ Kosnn and Osan arc tli^ different names of 
town of 50,000 inliabitants, and one of the most im|>ortant*'^** 
in the Russian empire. Its Tartar kremlin, its fifty churches 
anef eleven convents are placed on a number of hills, on 
which the greater part of the town is built. The meadows 
that surround it on three sides are inundated in spring by 
the Wulga, and it then appears like an island on a lake. 

The houses are built of wood, ffie streets are paved with 
timber, and the stranger observes ail the defgcts of the 
Russian towns. But Kasan is distinguished by the indiis* 
try of Its inhabitants, and the Russian and Tartar towns- 
men are enriclied by their commerce with Siberia, and by 
their trade in Russian and Morocco leather. The univer- 
sity does all it can to promote the diffusion of knowledge; 
several of its members have been sent on scientific expedi- 
tions into the interior. A seminary for the education of 
missionaries and priests is established in the convent of Si- 
landovo, and tlie children of the Tartars, Tcheremisses 
and Mord vines resort to it. Rasan was the ancient capital 
of a Tartar kingdom, which was taken by the Russians in 
1552; tlie wealthy repair to it in winter, and they rival 
the nobles of Moscow in the luxury of the table, and 
in sumptuous entertainments.f The other towms in the 
government, such as ICosmodemiansk and Tcheboksary, 
each of which contains 5000 souls, are not of much im- 
portance. Buscliing tells us that the extensive ruins of 
Briaikhimova or BolgarU the ancient metropolis of Great 
Bulgaria, are situated in the province. Arabic and Ar- 
menian inscriptions, pieces of money, and many remains 
of ancient splendour have excited the curiosity of travel- 
lcr8.:J: 

* Kasan is a Tartar word ; it signifies a chauldron. 

t Erdmann's Beitrasge. 

1 Lepekhin, Voyage, first part. Triehn, Narrative of Ibn-roslan. 
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BOOK The three governments that have been last mentioned, 
cv. are inhabited by diftVreiit pe(»|)le, who arc not of Russian 

"origin. 'Fhe Tchonvasches, whom Bremner denominates, 

ih« opil the SoniaskL* differ from the other inhabitants by their 
black hair, tlic thin heard, whicli descends to a jioiiit under 
the chin, their prominent cheek bones, sunk eyes, and the 
stupid expression of the Calniucks.f Their language con- 
tains but few Finnic words, it is equally different from the 
Tartar, and is probably a dialect of the ancient Huririic. 
Mythoio- It is a renlark^,bic fact in the mythological history of the 
tribe, that Tor ov Tor(u the supreme divinity, was known 
by the same name to thc^Scaiiclinavians, and worshipped 
as the god of thunder. 'J'liis is not a solitary instame, 
the scconcfary deities of the Tchonvasches were called 
Borodon^ a name that corresponds with Bora in the Edda. 
The malevolent principle, the wicked god, the enemy of 
Thor, is termed Seitiu hut it has been incorrectly allirm- 
ed that Seita was the same as the Satan of eastern nations, 
for the word signifies in Scaiidinav iaii a sorcerer or wiz- 
ard, and it is ex|)re.ssly said in the Edda, that 'I'hor in his 
journey through the east slew' the magir ians, or, in other 
words, erected the Wodinic worship on the magii al altars 
of the Finns. Tlic Ividies were the Dryads of the Scan- 
dinavians, and tlic 'IVhouvasclies wdishipjied tlieir rural 
divinities, the beings that roamed among the trees or ivos. 
The same tribe adored the sun, and sacrificed a white 
horse during the fcsti\al of the great luminary. They 
surrounded the tombs of their parents with pillars, and 
offered annua! victims to tlieir manes. The ienk was a 
bunch of fifteen rose branches, it was suspended in the 
huts or kilSi and worshipped as an idol. I'he priests were 
called iomma^ a word that recalls the Finnic name of the 
supreme power, and an Eddaic surname of the horses of 
the sun. It is indeed a pity that a jieopic whose rites 
were so much connected with those of other nations, 

♦ Brenner, Epil. Mof'is Armcni,p. 107. 
t Muller, M^'moires pour rilistoiie Russ«. 
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was not earlier observed by men versed in the history of 
ancient worships. The civil customs of the Tcliouvasches 
were not different from tlioseof barbarous tribes ; the father 
sold bis daughter* and she became the slave of her husband 
or purchaser; all the neighbours of ^hc different proprietors 
assisted him in collecting the harvest* and partook of a 
feast at the end of their labour* the same fraternal assist* 
atif:e and other good offices were performed gratuitously to 
widows and orphans. 

The Tcheremissts inhabit the governments of Simbirsk* 
Kasan* Wiatka and Nischtieigorod* and although they re- 
semble the Tcliouvasches in the form of their features* they 
are a stronger and finer race of men. Their dialect is more 
nearly allied to the Finnic* they call themselves Mari or 
men* and distinguish the Tchouvasches by the compound 
name of Kurk-Marii or mountaineers. Like the Mordvines* 
they are indigenous to the country* and their names are in 
aU probability derived from rivers and mountains* The 
Russians were encouraged and assisted by tlie Tchcremisscs 
in the conquest of Kasan* but many of the latter continu- 
ed faithful to the Mahometan worshifK The privilege of 
having four wives at the same time is not abolished* and 
heathen prayers to the family idol precede the marriage 
ceremony of those who have embraced Christianity. The 
Pagans amongst them adore the Finnic divinity louma and i 
his wife loumanava^ and conciliate their favour by cakes or 
other offerings. Jiqueharem or the god of the harvest is 
devoutly worshipped* and his aid is implored in one of the 
three great festivals. A sorrel horse is sacrificed in the 
festival of the spring* and a white horse is slain on the 
grave of a rich man by a moukschan or magician.* Some 
trees are cut in thick woods* the ground is levelled and the 
place is thus changed into a keremet or sanctuary. The 
country is not so large as it once was* a great part of it is 


* Muller, Mt’moiics sur THistoire de Russie, IH. pp* 332, 315, 332, 410. 
Strahlenbctg, p. 346. 
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inhabited by Russians ; and the Tchoremisses live no longer 
as hunters or wandering slieplierds, but arc now devoted to 
^ agriculture^ many are good husbandmen, they possess much 

[anners copn and numerous flocks. The men have adopted the cos- 
tame of the Russian peasants, but they still shave their 
beads; and the women retain their large cylindrical bon- 
nets, which are covered with fringes, glass beads, or pieces 
of money. Their dress in summer is very ligl»t, it consists 
of a single shift above a pair of trowsers, but the baubles 
and bells, of which the fair Tclieremisscs arc so fond, an- 
nounce their approach at a great distance. An historian 
maintains incorrectly that the Tcheremisscs have no calen- 
dar, for M. Fallas has shown that their year commences in 
the month of March.* None of them can write, and the 
memory of past events is preserved by certain marks cut on 
a piece of wood ; still, it is said, they possessed formerly 
written books, which no one could understand, and which 
were in later times devoured by the Great Cow. 

»rdvines. Although tlic Mordvilus or Morduales are more numerous 
in Pensa md Nisclineigorod than in the governments on 
the eastern Wolga, they cannot be considered apart from 
the two people last mentioned. They have mingled with 
the Russians, but they are sprung from the Finns, and con- 
sist at present of three classes, the MokschaniSf Erxanis and 
Karaiai. The last is the least populous of the three, and 
the two first, it was believed, spoke dialects so widely dif- 
ferent, that persons of either tribe Could hardly understand 
each other, an assertion which is completely refuted in the 
valuable tables of M. Klaprotli, yet that distinguished scho- 
lar included the Erzanis only in tlic tribe of the Mordvincs. 
Their name has been derived from Ertcnif a province of thc^ 
Patzinakites, and also from m/ap, an Uungarian word, 
which signifies a forest. The only difference between the 
Erzanians and Mokschani consists in the comparatively 
barbarous state of the former; fewer amongst them have 


♦ tAve»quc, Hislot.'*- (Ii llursic, vn, [\i\U-, Voy.tut-. VIl. p. 21’.. 
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cinbrarcd Cliristiaiiity, all arc more impatient of restraint, IM 
'^and less accustomed to a settled life. The Mordvines arc ® 
probably the descendants of tlie MurdenSf who, according to 
. Jornandes, were the vassals of the (Joths under Hermana- 
ric.* They once occupied a wider ^country, and the town 
ofMuron on the Oka, says Nestor, was the residence of 
their princes. They have neither, adds M. Pallas, temples 
ndr idols, and scliamanism] in its simplest form is the reli- 
gion of these wandering tribes. They adore a supreme and 
invisible being, but tlicir magicians or schanuins can con- 
ciliate his favour and disarm his wrath.:): We are inclined 
to place more confidence in the account of M. Lepekhin, 
who declares they worship the sun, and offer sacrifices at 
the new moon.$ 

The Tartars or, according to the more correct denomina- Th« 
tion of M. Klaproth, the Turks of Kasati enjoy in a greater 
degree the blessings of civilization. Industrious, sober and 
generous, the conquered people are superior far to the Rus- 
sian conquerors. Their physiognomy is very different, 
though not a tall race of men, they may be easily distin- 
guished from the Russians by their long beards, command- 
ing features, dark and piercing eyes. Strict observers of 
religious ordinances, abstaining fi*om wine and whatever is 
not sanctioned in the Koran, they are nevertheless tolerant, 
hospitable and kind to Christians. Their w^omeii appear 
before strangers, and M. Erdmann w^as able to describe, 
for be had seen a Tartar marriage. The dress of the men 
resembles that of eastern nations, but it is necessarily mo- 
dified by the nature of the climate. The women adorn 
themselves with pearls and jewellery, and their costume 
varies according to fashion. The corruption inseparable 

* They arc called Mordt'tis fiiul MordenswmUf hut the termination titnmis is 
the Slavonic word for countiy. 

t Schamanisin is the icligioii of the sriiamansoi the Tanar pnests and ma- 
gicians. 

I Pallas, Voyage, !. p. ‘J1 — 

^ Lepekhin's Jouinal, I. p. 100. Cicunan tlnn^hltlon. 
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Hook from great cities is unknown, the men arc lioncst and the 
women are chaste. A family is a patriarchal monarchy, of 
which the hiisbnnil is king. Polygamy is permitted by the 
law's, but few of the Tartars have more than one w ife, a na- 
tural consequence of civilization. It sometimes happens, 
however, wlien the mistress of the house is old, that her 
lord takes a young bride, who sliares his bed, still the first 
wife reigns, and the second claims no share of the domestic 
honours. These Tartars speak tlic Turkish or their native 
language very purely, and many of them arc well acquaint- 
ed with the Russian and Biicharo-Pcrsian. Their commer- 
cial activity, numerous schools and dificrent Institutions 
place them far above the otlier inhabitants. 

«Tern- The two large governments of Wiatka and Penn arc the 
naika. coldest, highest and most nor thorn, but not the most sterile 
portion of the central Uraliari region. A large plain of ar- 
gillaceous land in the first government, slopes gently from 
the north-east to tlie soiith-w'cst, and its inequalities are 
mostly occasioned by the course of rivers. The heights 
near Sarapul and lelahula contain copper ore and beds of 
idge. schistous sandstono. The woloks or carrying stations be- 
tween the sources of the Kama and the M'iatka on one side, 
and the Dwina and Petschora on the other, form an exten- 
sive plain, which rises imperceptibly and reaches the height 
of 650 feet above the banks of the Wolga in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kasan, or of 120 feet above the sea; an ele- 
vation equal to a fourth part of tlic ordinary altitude of 
the Ural mountains. Rye, barley, lint and hemp thrive in 
the southern districts, but the country near the sources of 
the two rivers is not so productive, the climate is too se- 
vere, and in many seasons the inhabitants arc compelled to 
mix acorns or the hark of the mountain-ash and fir tree with 
their flour. The jmpulation throughout the government of 
Wiatka amounts to i, $00, 000, but many individuals emi- 
grate for a time, and serve in the boats that ply on the 
Wolga. 

WiaitkOf a place of trade, is peopled by 12,000 persons. 


)wnt. 
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and its grain and other agricultural produce are conveyed by boo 
\lieDwinii to Archangel* The inhabitants of Sarapul on cv 

tfie Kama send their vessels to Astrakan, and exchange 

.their commodities with the Samoyedes on the retchora. 
Sarapul was built by Finnic or Tartii^* tribes, and Wiaitko 
was first known by the Russian name of CfUinow or Kiinof. 
Slobdosk is peopled by 5000 souls, and carries on a great 
trtftlc ill iron and copper. The ruins of many ancient 
F'innic towns arc situated in the same province, and al- 
though the remains of the one near Schestakow are the most 
extensive, they arc less remarkable than those of Tscharto* 
va-Oorodeschte or the Devil’s town in the district of 
lelabuga* 

The Wotiaikes are a Finnic tribe and one which is not Wotia 
much mixed with foreigners. They arc a weak and ugly 
race of men, most of them have red or yellow hair and 
little or no beard* We might be apt from their physiog- 
nomy to consider them a branch of the Votes, who for- 
merly inhabited the neighbouring country on the west, 
which was subject to the rcpublick of Novgorod. Some 
Tcheremissan, Wogul and even Gothic* words have 
been introduced into their dialect, in other respects it is 
almost the same as the Permian* The people call them- * 
selves Oudi or Oiul-MurU and the Tartars distinguish them 
by the name of Their territory commences at the 

Taiiyp, a feeder of the Biclaia, in the government of Oren- 
burg, and the opposite frontiers arc not far from Sarapul. 

It thus includes ICam- Kassip or the districts between thp 
lower Kama and the Wiaitka, and extends on the upper 
banks of the last river to the country near Orlow', and the 
sources of the Kama in the vicinity of Kai* The town of Jtrsk 
in Rasan, was once inhabited by princes of the same nation ; 
it was likewise the residence of nobles, at present it is peo- 
pled by villagers* The peaceable Wotiaikes earn asubsisteiice Mode 
by tilling the ground and by rearing bees; their industrious**^®* 

• a year ; luier, an eldest sister ; sc/ionrft, the sun. 

t The first of these names signifies hospitable, the second remote. Klaproth, 

Asia Polygloita, p. 185, 
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wives prepare coarse cloth, lelt, hides and whatever is ne- 
cessary for tlic dress of their families. Some of the men 
’work as wrighls or turners, and make use of a particular 
varnish, which not only imparts a bright lustre, but har- 
dens and improves the (juality t>f the wood. Few have 
more than two wives, and as every girl is sold, ho who 
cannot afford to buy his bride, tries to carry her off. ff 
the fair one consents or yields to the wishes of her lover, 
she may be purchased at a very chcaj) rate ; but if she re- 
fuses, or if the adventurous youth is caught by her parents, 
he receives many stripes, and the commercial value of the 
maiden is nowise impaired. 

The names of their divinities are different from those of 
the other Finnic nations. The supreme being is called 
In-Mar or tlic Man in the Heavens,* liis mother is Mou- 
ma-Kaltsina or the universal principle of fecundity, and 
his wife is Chounda-Mouma or the mother of the sun, the 
stars and the inferior gods. Their festival.^, sacrifices, 
priests and holy places differ little from those of the 
Wolgaic Finns, but other parts of their superstition are 
more connected with the creed of the Calmucks and the 
Lamas. While the Tchoiivasches change the wicked after 
death into so many skeletons that roam in a frozen desert, 
the Wotiaikes place them in caldrons of burning pitch.] 
The same barbarians keep tiieir feasts every year on 
the tombs of their forefathers, and the stomach, blood 
and entrails of the victims arc reserved for the infernal 
gods. 

The government of Perm is partly situated in Asia, the 
European portion includes the countries watered by the 
higher Kama, but the lofty plains in the government of 
Wiatka extend to Tcherdyn, Solikamsk and Krasiio- 
Ufimsk. The same line may be considered the limit of 
what has been called the promontories of the Uralian 


From xn or rrw, the heavens, ami mar or muifj n»an. 
f Georgi, Nation*. Kiisrse*^, p. 1,'}, 5'.». 
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mountains, most of which form sloping plains op detached book 
^lills. Calcareous rocks of the second formation are found cr* 
among beds of sandstone, argil and marl. The numer- — — * 
.ous caverns abound in stalactites, and the one near Koun* 
gour is divided into four large apartments. The sinking 
of the ground is frequently caused^ by subterranean waters, 
which undermine the marshy laiuf, and the beds of many 
sin&II lakes arc thus formed. The first or western chains 
in tlie Ural range consist of limestone, and in a few places Uraiian 
that substance is mixed with |)etrifactions. Between these 
chains and the granite heights or summits of the range, 
arc metalliferous mountains composed of hornblende rocks, 
argillaceous schistus, gneiss and larnellated granite. It Ores, 
is from these mountains that the rich ore is extracted, 
which furnishes constant employment for 50,000 w^orkmen, 
and a greater supply of iron tlian is necessary for the whole 
Russian empire. Copper is not so abundant, but the quan- 
tity obtained is not Icsf than 125,000 jjouds, and the gold 
W’asbings which are situated in the Asiatic part of the go- 
vernment, have become much more productive of late 
years.* All the salt marslics lie in the vicinity of the 
limestone and gypsum hills, and in tlie beds of the lakes 
arc observed strata of shells, and the fossil remains of ele- 
phants and other animals. f The number of workmen who 
live by exporting salt amounts to 15,000. 

The extent of the forests is to that of the ground in cul- Climate.- 
tivatioii as seventeen to one, and the climate, which is cold 
and humid by reason of the latitude, is rendered more so 
by thick shades, numerous springs and masses of eternal 
snow or icc collected in caverns and ravines. The ri- 
vers near Solikamsk arc frozen about the end of October 
or beginning of November, and sledges or skates are used 
six months in the year. The liills in the south of the go- 
vernment are, on the contrary, exposed to the burning 
winds from the Caspian steppes. Vegetation varies greatly, 

•• Ami. dcs' Voy.i.iic\s, NovcmUit; 

1 iM^nioiic hui U’s I’loduciion.s dt lum, Idtis la Description Eco> 

n'MT»w|M'‘, «V''. M. di Mo ld ii. 
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but the birch is the most common tree in the forests on the 
higli country, and next to it are tlie pine and different 
"kinds of fir; the larch and cedar of Siberia are of rare 
occuiTence. The inoimtain-ash, the lime, the maple and 
the sorb are seen in the plains and fruitful districts. Corn 
does not ahvajs ripen in the nortliern part of the pro- 
vince, and the inhabitants consume, in addition to bread, a 
great quantity of spirits distilled from grain. As we descend 
southwards, >\e observe ditferent fruit trees, and the me- 
lon and the arbute grow on the Asiatic side of the Urals. 

The industry of the go\ eminent is concentrated in the 
mwodes or villages of the mines, in the forges and found- 
ries. The towns, on the other hand, arc principally inha- 
bited by mcrcliants, not by the working classes, and most 
of them are neither large nor populous.* Perm, the capital, 
does not contain more than 6000 inhabitants, and Kaji- 
garif which boasts of its tan-pits ami soap works is only 
peopled by 7000. A great trade in salt is carried on in the 
ancient town of Solikamsk, but its population does not 
amount to 5000 souls. The large burgh or Slabode of 
JYlschnei-JS''eviansk\ is inhabited by 1'2()() Iloskolnild or 
members of the ancient Greek church, aud is a place of some 
importance from its trade and manufactures, but it ought 
to have been mentioned in our description of Asia, for, ac- 
cording to the limits t() ^^hicll we adhere, it is situated in 
that continent. 

The Permians and Siriaines arc two tribes of the same 
people, their customs, manners and dialect arc not dif- 
ferent The former reside on the banks of the Kama, the 
second inhabit tlie countries towards the north, and are 
scattered on the Witcliegda and the Mezen in the govern- 
ineiits of Wologda and Archangel. Jioth call themselves 
Komi Murt or the people of the country. The Permians 
are sometimes distinguished by the name of SudaU hut at 
present there is little difference between them and the Rus- 

Hermann’s Mfnjr)ij( . rii , 111. j>. 

i The aHjiic live /, w liM i» pu n, f h* ii.inv rial Itn.'-j.ian 

‘M’An?, Inurr. 
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sians, and tlic greater number speak the language of that BOOK 
people. Their niytbology and history arc little known, the 
one and the other have been imperfectly handed down by ^ 

oral tradition, ft has been proved by some documents and Aneicnt 
records, exc lusively of the numerous ruins, that Permia or 
rerm was onc e a kingdom, v\ hich .comprehended perliaps Tchoudei. 
all the countries on the White Sea, ihe Urals and the Obi. 

It is uncertain whether that Finnic monarchy or Tchordskoy- 
Txarshro, as it is termed by Uusstan antiquaries, existed 
in tlie time of Augustus, a!id ended in the fourth and fifth 
centuries after Ihe invasion of the Iluns, or whether the mo- 
numents of ancient splendour and industry are merely the 
remains of the Biarmian kingdom, which was known to the 
Scandinaviaiis during the middle ages, visited by Persians 
hiid Arabians, and fmally subdued by the Russians in 1472. 

last supposition h, in our opinion, very probable, but 
we do not mean to deny the anterior existence of a Finnic, 
particularly a Hungarian or Magiar kingdom, which might 
have been destroyeil after the migratif)n of its most power- 
ful lril)es to cmitral Russia and the banks of the Danube. 

'J'lie true history of the country begins in the liiiie of St. 
Stc'phen, llie ajioslle of the Permians, who i.^'Chied an al- 
phabet in IoTj. 'I'he inventor wrote several books in the 
new' characters, converted an immense iiumbcr of heathens, 
and established the lirst metropolitan see in Perm, near tho 
convent of fl/csi-/.* ///u.s7;. It is melancholy to add that the 
missionary w as aided in tl»e work of conver>ion by the arms 
of iiarbarians. and the torch of ineendiaries. llis labours 
were rendered easv hv a Bussian armv, and the frightened 
heathens with tln’ir (hildren and idols lied for safety to the 
I’ocks of the Woguls and tlie fro/en marshes of tho Sa- 
inovedes. St. Stephen iliei! in ami a short time after- 

wards his life was written Ijv the iimnk Kpiphanes, a work 
of which a small part only is now extant. I'iie writings of 
the Saint were lost by the negligence of the priests, and his 
alpiiabet, it is said, resembled tbe one invented by Cyril, 

VOL. VI. 5t) 
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BOOK but none of the characters arc at present known.* M. 
cv. Moderach discovered some ancient records in the archive 
of Tcherdyn, and the names of fourteen princes and 
cesvses who ruled over Great rennia are mentioned in these 
documents. All of tlicin were (Miristians, and when the 
male dynasty became extiiu t, the succession jiassed to fe- 
males. Tcherdyn, says M. de Moderach, is built on tlie site 
of Great Perm, but, according to i>ther authors, it is situated 
on the north-west of that town, at the confluence of the 
Witchegda and the Wyin. 

Some monuments of an ancient religion, once common to 
all the Finnic nations, still remain in the forests of I'erinia. 
Different kvremets or consecrated enclosures have been 
lately examined, metallic idols have been found and de- 
stroyed. Herbersteiii mentions a gold statue, whicJi was 
probably an object of Permian supei'stition ; it represented 
an old woman with a child in her arms, the whole was sur- 
rounded witli tufies and s])iracles, and the wind in passing 
through tiicin produced harmonious sounds, j 'I'lie spot on 
which the temple of the Solatuia-liaha st»>o(l, is now un- 
known, but it is supposed io luwe bet ri ere('ted on the nortii- 
east of Tcherdyn, near a feeder of the Sos\a. 

* Klapmtb, Am.i PoK^lottn, p JM!. 

"t Aflelung'b I.jlc oi I Icibei vit ui, p. 
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European Uussia, Third Section. Mrihern Russia. 

Countries on the White Sea. 

"J'lii: cojinfry from the Ural mountains to the shore of book 
tlic White Sea is cold and unfruitful ; the climate is of such 
a natJire that the industry of man can hardly contend 
against the elemeiUs, and the scanty produce of his labour thecouu- 
enahles him merely to lengthen out a i)ainful and sometimes 
precarious existem e. I'he vivifying principle of heat is di- 
ininishe<I, corn w ithers, and the marsh\ nieado\>s are covered 
^vitlI I’ushes and mouses. 'I’rees disappear on the sterile 
]»lains, the plants are stunted, and the whole of vegetable 
nature proclaims the \iciuity of the pole. The cold soil is 
not fructified hy the solai* I’a^s in the long days of summer: 
but in this almost uninhabitable region man has established 
his ministerial arrangements and political di\isions. The 
governments of /ro/ogJa, *lrchau^el and Olonetz make up 
•the countries which we are about to describe; still we shall 
be guided rather by the limits that seas and rivers afford us, 
than by such as are ol’ a conventional character. I'lic pro- 
vinces on the east and the south of the White Sea form 
wliat has been already termed the maritime rralian region^ 
those on the ^^est may for the most |)ai t be included in the 
Laponic countries. The topographical details that are 
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BOOK contained in tlie statistical arcoimts oC Russia, may be na- 

tiirally ai*ran£!;c(I under tlio^(‘ two |)li}si{':il s('cli{)ns.=5<= 

' The land on the east is an immense nlain, wliirli deseeiuisi 

ountry on ^ * 

le east of from tlic sources of the IVlchora, tlie Me/eti, Witchr^da, 
e White to the short's of the M hite Sea. 'i'he 

loNv hills by w liicli the course of the rivers is determined, 
arc the only objects that var\ the prosju'cl. 'I'he sourt es of 
the Pctchora and ^^ it^lu\^;da are not more tlniu 1^200 lt*et 
above the level of the sea, tlntse of tlie Me/en are about (’)()(), 
and the greate‘^t height <>1 tht‘ Onega is less than 300. 
Some hills are situated in the .southern p:irt of the ctiimtries 
watered by these rivers; hut lew roi ks are scattered in (he 
northern districts, which consist of \allevs and marshes. 
The large ])Iain is bonndei! on the east h\ the K'dmmcju f- 
FoyaSf a chain connected with tin' Tral rang(‘, and proha- 
bly a continuation of the |)ri*ni(ive calcareous In'ight^, in 
which the suhti'iranean strata are not so ileep as in the 
collateral chains. Its greatest ch'vation does not exceed 
3600 feet, and its utmost brea<lth is supposed to be eipial to 
ten versts. It descends and disappears near the sources of 
the Ousa. 

fers. The Pctchora, the Mezen and the Dwina ai*e the tliree 
great rivcM'S in the cout.trv on the east of the White vSea. 
The first, though of no great celei)i ity, is not iiderior to 
the Loire in the lengtii of its course, lint it Hows llirongh 
the most solitary deserts in tin* Russian empii’e. A liuntt'r 
is rarely seen in the woods, a Samoyiulan seldom hi ings 
bis rein-deer to pasture on its hanks. 'The Rainmenoy- 
Poyas extends to a certain distance in a dirc(’tion ])ar‘allel 
to the course of the river, and its steep ralcan'ons hanks 
are broken by caverns and javines.j It is enlarged by 
the Ousa, and passes after its junction through a very dif- 
ferent country, where its low hanks are surrounded by im- 
mense heaths. F'ew' fish are found in its clear w ater, and 

• See the tables of ihc jiliy-ical ‘•rctions in Kuropo. 

t Pclschorti is the KiiSs'iciii woifl /or n envpin ; liefire the iirnrjc of tlic liver 
The convent ai Pdtehort is situated in the {joveinnn-nl of i^leskow. 
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tlioso in llio Froz(Mi sra are |)cHia])s j)rcvcritc(l from as- book 
aMiding its rliaiiin l by two \ery salient promontories. The <"^1* 

iMc'uni is nowise rem.vrkabhs ami the comitry wliicli it 

waters, contains bnt few objects likely to atti’uct tlie atten- 
tion of the physical i^eoi^raplier. Hie Double Duina is Dwina. 
formed near iyelihi-()usi-/ong, hyV the junction of the 
/()?/»• and the. Snclonia or the outlet c)f the lake Konban. It 
is there tliat the Dwina is kmnvn hy its name, bnt it does 
not heroine a large ri\(‘r be fore it reaches the conllncnce 
of the >Vit( hegda, wliich flows from the east, in a direc- 
tion opposite to the Snehona. It is navigable, and abounds 
in fish ; its breadth is about i30f) yards, and the ice remains 
on it from the end of November to the beginning of April. 

^J'he Ouei'd does not issue from the lake Onega, but from 
scNeral others, whiih, although in the neighbourhood, 
are not ronnecled with it. The Ja'^a a western feeder 
of the. Dwina, and the /7g and which fall into the 
AVhite sea, are still distinguished by their Scandinavian 
names.* 

The tem|)orature varies little in different districts, for climate, 
all of them are exposed to the north wind. The humid 
forests on the south, and a frozen sea on tiic north render 
tlic winters long and severe, 'i'he heat is at intervals op- 
presshe during the long days of summer, hut so sudden is 
the ti'ansition produced hy a northein breeze, that the 
workmen sometimes appear in the same hour thrir light 
dresses and the thick furs of Siberia. The mornings in 
June are. general!} frosty, and they arc always so in the 
monlli of September. Ice may be constantly found be- 
yond the Grtli parallel at the d<‘|)th of a few’ feet below 
the ground. Jhit the greufest degree of roM has been 
observed in Wologda and Onstioiig; it is uncertain, at all 
events it has not been pro\ed by thermoiuctrical obser- 
vations, that the temperature diminishes in more northern 
latitudes. 

* Oiigiii ol’ tliu IXonvcgciiis, p. 105, Kilda, Giimniis-lVJal, 

Sir. 27. 20. 
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book The whole region may be diviilcd into forests, heaths 
cvi. and rocks, for tlic cultivated land and the natural inea- 
' dows occupy so small an extent that they need not bo 
taken into account. The forests in tlic three governments 
arc very large; the pine, the lir and the larch predomi- 
nate, and the war ships at Archangel are made of the last 
tree, riie inhabitants export phmks, staves and tar. 
The soil is marshy and ill adapted for agriculture ; still a 
small quaiitity of barley is sown, and in some }ears reaped. 
TIic j)otatoes are much below the ordinary size, and all 
the grain and farinaceous plants arc inade<|uatc to the con- 
sumption of a scanty poj)ulation. The (hdiciency is sup- 
plied by lichens, by the roots of the Cnlla pahisiriSf and 
the ground bark of the <ir. lt\e succeeds sometimes near 
AVoIogda and Olonetz, hut it is not nhfrefpiently dc- 

Hi'fM ^ and stro>ed bv a single night's frost. The horses arc strong 

0\cn« • • « ^ o 

and the oxen are well shaped, but the sheep is not a va- 
luafile animal, llie mutton in the country is liardly eatal)Ie, 
and tiic wool, which is of an inlVrior sort, is only used 
in making iradmul or a coarse doth worn l)y the pea- 
santry. 

Venison, grotise, and flillVrent kinds of game are ex- 
ported from Wologdu; among the other comiiiercial arti- 
cles may he mentioned rischikrs or a sjji‘( i<‘s of small 
mushroom which is considered a great delicacy hy the 
Russians; a kittle of them is sold for two rouhles. Traces 
of metal have been observed, Imt it is nowhere found in 
great quantities. The salt jdts at So/-/r?//(7<cgo/.sA7n, *SVgor«, 
and more particularly in tlie neighhourhood of Totma^ on 
the Kouda and Lesenga, are productive. The banks of 
the W’ym arc covered with petrified sliells, and the bones 
of elephants arc occasionally lound on the I’etchorn. 

Shrubs. Xhe fruit-hearing shrubs are the most valuable gifts, 
which nature has bestowed on the wretclicd inhabitants of 
thew bleak regions. The moroschka or Norwegian cha~ 
memorus is a powerful anti-scorbutic, and of an agreea- 
ble taste. The red and black whortleberry, wild cher- 
ries^ gooseberries and different fruits of the same sort 


. Soil and 
^ produc- 
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DTI. The vegctahles which arc cultivated book 
arc radishes, turnips, white cabbage, onions and garlic. cvi* 

Archangel or (ionnl-ArchangiiHkin^ the coiivent of the — “ 
saint and archangel Michael is the most coininercial town 
in these j)ro\inces. It is situated on the hanks of the 
Dwina, at the distance of ninety v^^rsts from the White 
sea, and according to a late measurement, it is about three 
mile« and half in length, and less than two in breadth, 

^riie population consists of 1 5,()()0 souls ; yet all the houses, 
and there arc nineteen hundred, all the churches, eleven 
of which are reserved for the Gra?co-Russians, and one 
for the cahinists, are built of wood, in short, the com- 
mercial hall is the only brick building in the city. The 
Knglish carried on a lucrative trade in that part of Russia 
during the Ifitli century, before that time these shores 
were never visited by trading nations. The navigation of 
the White sea may therefore be said to have been disco- 
vered by British traders about the year 1553. The Dutch 
and llamhurghers followed the example of tlie English, 
and the town of Archangel was built in 1584, near the 
conve!;t of the holy Michael. It was for a long time the 
only port in Russia, hut its commerce was nearly destroy- 
ed when Beter the First made the town that bears his name, 
the jirincipal harbour of the empire. Befoic the decree of 
the czar was aunounced, Archangel was tlie great mart of 
the goods that passed into Siberia, and from the last 
country into Europe. Several articles of exportation arc 
still sent thither from dilTerent parts of European Rus- 
sia by Wologda and Oustioug-Weliki ; and the foreign 
vessels which arrive at Archangel receive in exchange 
grain, lint, fish oil, wood, tar, tallow, wax, linen, iron bars 
and edder down. The value of the articles exported 
amounts to six millions of roubles, and tiic town is also 
the capital of a naval station. As tlicrc arc neither 
husbandmen nor flocks in the neighbourhood, the ordinary 
articles of food arc bi’ought from a distance. Cod and 
ling may be easily caught, and the people consume a 
great quantity of fish. Several vessels are employed every 
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year in fisliinp; sea rows near Spitzbercjeri an<l Nova 
Zoinbla, and in the lieninp; (islieries on the AVhitc sea; 
many of the tishertnen winter at Spilzherij;en. IJac- 
strom, a nnteli navigator, who xisited the Utissians in 
their winter (jiiartirs, sa\s they were well provided witli 
every thing. 'I'heir houses or cottages were made of 
Wood, they lived by huntitig, and killed ]>lenty of white 
bears, blue foxes am! lein d. er. Siieh we re their amuse- 
ments during tiie dreary winters, and in suniiner they 
were more protitahiv emploved in lishing and shooting 
edder dneks. No trees grow oti tin* islands of Spit'/her- 
gen, and the fishermen might iierish from cold if tinilier 
were not thrown on the roasts; hut a (piantity sulU- 
rient (or huilding a house* is often found on the s.iore. 
'I’he exercise whii h the linssian limiters tak(‘ is the best pre- 
\entive against many malailies. Slcirch allirms that they 
abstain from spiritous Ilipior*', Imt his assertion is contra- 
dicted liy the testimony of liai strom. \ apour hallis arc 
resorted to as a remedy against scurvy, the coasts arc 
covered with plants and .shrubs, wliicli are salutary in the 
same disease, and the (Khermen ari‘ generally jirovided 
with a certain (jiiantity of nmru.scAA/t. I'lie heated blood 
of the rein deer is given to invalid", an aiilidoto which 
has been hoi rowed from the Samovedi s, 

Two other towns, »t)h)g(Ja ami Oiistioug- Weliki, may 
be shortly (](‘scril)ed. 'J'ln* lii’st is [X'opled by 14,000 
inhabitants, who arc as iudii'^trious as an\ in the Rus- 
sian empire; they have manufactories of silk, chilli and 
linen, porcelain, glass, crvstal and mineral dye; many 
of the jx’ople arc employ ml in dressing leather, ami 
others arc uccu[)ied in making paj»er, sealing wax, oil, 
tallow and turpentine. I'jic industry of the ancient 
Novgorod is now transferred to Mologila; its com- 
merce is very important, all the prodmlions of the pro- 
vince, all the manulactures wliich have, been enumer- 
ated are sent from it to Archangel ami Siberia; what- 
ever Is exported from Petersburg to Perm, Wiatka or 
Siberia passes through the same place- Tbo dilferont 
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articles which arc exported to the ])oi t of Archangel from book 
the interior, arc all conveyed by the Wologda, tlie Suchona CYI. 

and the Dwiiia. It is the mart of the Siberian furs, of the 

teas and nankeens of Kiaclita, its merchants travel into Si- 
beria, and have t!ieir agents in China. Oustioug-Weliki, 
a town of 12,000 souls, is peopled a colony from Wolog- 
da, it is situated on the Suchona, and on the great road be- 
tween Archangel and Siberia, consequently the merchandise 
destined for that country is brought to Oustioug from Wo- 
logda, Petersburg and Archangel. Tlie inhabitants do 
not live solely by exporting goods, many of them make 
enamel and different kinds of jewellery, and there are soap, 
candle and tallow works in the town. The merchants of Manners of 
the same place retain the simplicity of ancient customs, 
brothers, nephews, and cousins reside together in the same 
establishment, some superintend the workmen, or sell the 
different goods, others travel to Petersburg, Tobolsk or 
Irkulsk, and are deputed with full powers from the common 
house. These travellers are called gosti or guests, and 
they enjoy certain privileges in the different places that they 
visit. Totina contains 5000 inhabitants, and carries on a other 
trade with Siberia. The other towns are insignificant, but'®''"®* 
their topography may serve to illustrate some phenomena 
worthy of notice. Thus the vegetation of the lime ceases near 
Nikolsk, the larch is not seen beyond Jarensk, and the last 
nut tree flourishes in the neighbourhood of OlischeWf about 
58° 30', north latitude. A solitary and sheltered oak grows 
near the convent of Prcluk, at no great distance from Wo- 
logda. Otistsysolskf a burgh where many fairs are held, is 
situated in a country of which the pinus cemhra is almost 
the only plant, licnee tlie climate is not widely diflerent 
from that near the line of perpetual snow,* Timber is 
exported from Onega in the government of Archangel. 


* Mi’inoirCh Stiitibtuiiics biiu Wolos^ila, iu tlic ^oiucilos Kph. iiuicil* > 
XU. p. 16. See Slorcli, Muteiinlcn, 1. p. AKy. 
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AVio/mojory, the ancient metropolis of tlie rountry on tl)C 
l)\\ina, a])pears to he tlie same as the Ilolm^anl of the lec- 
' landers, it was once tlie capital of a SrandinaN ian state, it 
is built on an island ov holm on the riM*!’. Jlrzni in the 
chief town of a \ery lare;t‘ department, part of whirli is 
called rdoria. The frontiers of loui^oria lie on the east of 
the Uralian mountains, and Lncomma is a i;eneral name 
for the maritime plain of Ohdoria, or the ( ountry near the 
mouths of the Ohi. ^fany ( iiveriis are observed iti the de- 
sert regions on the Pctchoi'a, an<l the luitural enti'ances to 
most of them are rut or altered so as to admit of doors, a 
fact which seems to prove that tlu'y were at oire time used 
for (he dwellings of men. It said that ol<l caldrons and 
the r'ernaiiis of coai’se household fiirnitni*e, nay more, (hat 
human bones have been taken from some of thorn. Accord- 
ing to the commoir tradition of the Sarnoyedes, the ancient 
inhabitants of their counti’y wei’e of gigantic size, and pe- 
rished hy tlie plague.* The j)0]mlar notion coincides re- 
markably w ith lire dt‘scriplion of the lotes in tlie Kddaic 
poems, for that people ai*e frcf(ueritly called fettes or giants, 
and often (ompared or eonfounded with tire Akscs, Thiises 
and other barbar ians of lofty statrrr*e arrd fierce manners, 
lotnm-IIcim or the countr’y of the lotes is generally marked, 
as M. Schireuing has shown, on the east and north-east of 
Scandinavia. AH the lotes were supposed to reside in 
caverns, and each man, it is alliinred, had a /urge caldron. 
Their dialei t was little diffei’ent from othei*s in S(!andina- 
via, and their religious traditions were moiT ancient than 
the worship of Wodin, The name of Thor or* Thornw, by 
wliicli the Sarnoyedes designate the supr’erne being, is no 
proof against the hyjmthesis; for although it be allowed 
that the lotes were the enemies of 'l’hor% other br’anches of 
tire Scandinavians, the roncjiieroi's and successors of (bat 
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ppoplc, havt* ilisst iijinatrd ilui religion of Wodin’s BOOK 

»on among ll»c vassal li ibcs. CVI# 

I'lie Samoyedes ///r ircn ivhn cat vach other ; sncIi at " 

Jeast is tin? nn*ariing of tli(‘ Jtussiari \w)rd, and it l»a.s the 
same signiliration in !*olish. It is, indeed, a matter of won- 
der that such a name has lieen applicVl to an innocent race 
of men, who live on tl»e llesh of their rein deer, and who at 
most deserve the epithet of Stjroiedxi or eaters of raw food, 
a term hy which they are occasionally styled in ofiicial do- 
ciinients. As it is vain to suppose the meaning of the word 
different, we must com hide that they were calleil Samoyedes 
or aulhropoplia^^i hy the inhabitants of more southern coun- 
tries, wliose, ])reiudices against certain tribes were by no 
means uncommon. 'J'he JlelanchlcTui, Clmmeriatis and the 
/(dc,s themselves maybe (ited h\ way of example; some 
were helie\ed liy the (ireeks, and othei's h} the Wodinian 
Scandina^ iaus, to be inhospitable, limre and addicted to 
bloodshed. 'I’lie same erroneous notions c«)ncerning ancient 
tribes may Inue pas'^ed to tlu‘ir sm'ee.ssors, and the harm- 
less 8amo}C(l(’s may have thus been clashed among canni- 
bals. It is now generally admitted that the Samoyedes Tnbes o 
form a distinct rac e, whi( h is divided into s(*veral tribes, 
and scattered from the sources of the lenissei to thep'rozen 
ocean, and along the shores of that sea from the Anabara on 
the east, to tin'- Mezi ii on the west.* I’lio most southern 
trilie is that of the Ourom^kluii or Soijofr'i^ who arc subject 
to the Chinese, and reside on tlie Saganian mountains. 

They are e\ idently the same ;;s the 0/Y/u:r/ici/,v (d‘ Itubruqiiis, 
whom he commends for their ilexterity in skating and pur- 
suing their game on tlic ice. T!;e continuation of the Sa- 
.inoyedan triiies is interrupted near the central hanks of the 
lenissei, but as many as inhabit Europe, call themselves 
J^Tinetx and Chasoirn, two wonis, which signify men. 

They arc di\ ided into se\eral brandies, and the fVanoitai 
on the Petchora, the Ousa, the Ri>rotaicl»a and tlic Kara, 
are the most numerous. The country on the east of the 


* KIdjjmlh, Ahia ro)\glnrt<i. 
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BOOK Pctcliora is called hy the same people, the Arka-Ira or 
cvi. Great Land. Much uncertainty prevails concerning the 

number and subdivisions of the European Samoyedes. 

different Tlic principal wealth of the inhabitants consists in the 
number of their rein deer; some of them possess more than 
he coun- a thousand, and few have less than ten. The price of a 
rein deer varies from two to ten roubles. The hunters lyill 
the animals that are found on the plains and the mountains, 
or bears, wolves, foxes, squirrels, ermines, martens and wild 
rein doer. The different birds that frcijuent the marshes, 
are wild geese, ducks, swans, tlie Uirns parasiticus and the 
h^^matopus ostrologus or oyster catcher. The fisheries arc 
confined to the rivers, at least those on the sea aOord a 
scanty supply. The most valuable fish arc the salmo-migra- 
toriuSi the salmo neleuco, the cyprinns rutilus and several 
kinds of shad and perch. The frost continues to the mid- 
dle of May, and the rivers arc only open two or three 
months in tlie year. The Petchora is blocked with ice 
before the end of October, and the Ousa is frozen by the 
beginning of September, still its banks arc covered with 
firs, bircli trees, alders, willows, sorbs and brushwood. 
Tiic barberry, tlie moroschka or cliama' morns and the red 
whortlebeny grow near Pustosersk. It follows from the 
above statement, which is attested by the natives them- 
selves, that their polar country is susceptible of great im- 
provement,'^ 

hvsicni European Samoyedes arc for the most part about 

haracier. tlie middle si/e, few of them are very tall or of gigantic 
stature. They may be distinguished hy their flat visage, 
small cye*^,, and sunk nosi*, the last feature is nearly on a 
level with the upper Jaw. To complete the picture, wo 
may add a long mouth, thin lips, large cars, black and 
shining hair, which falls in plaits over the shoulders. 
They have no beards, and are for the most part of a 
swarthy complexion. The women are marriageable at ten 

* InlerrogatcMro ‘leJ* Sanioyt'dos. Sec iho Mcinoirca Mt'tisuvls do TArado^ 
inic (\e Pt iorsbourg, Janvier, V’l viier, Mars, 17U7. 
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9 of age, and cease to bear children after thirty. Po- 
lygamy is permitted, but few men have more than two 
wives, all the girls arc purchased, a hundred or some-*" 
times a hundred and fifty rein deer arc given for a bride. 
The fair sex do not enjoy much freedom, and though strict- 
ly watched by their husbands, they give them little cause 
ofjcalousy. The Sanioyedes are a very dirty people, a 
man rarely washes himself, unless threatened with dis- 
eases arising from excessive filth. Scurvy, we have learnt 
w'ith surprise, is not a common complaint, and many, it is 
said, are carried off by fevers. A Samoyedan cannot re- 
sist the temptation of ardent spirits, and deatli is often the 
consequence of intoxication. The blood of the rein deer 
is warmed, and considered an agreeable and wholesome 
beverage, the flesh of tlie same animal, and raw fish are 
their principal articles of food. Hunting or fishing is the 
sole occupation of the people, and from their great prac- 
tice, tliey arc sw ift runners and dexterous bow men. It is 
owing to the same cause tliat these savages can sec and hear 
much better than more civilized men ; a good eye and a 
quick car are indispensable to the hunter, w ho subsists on 
game. 

The tents of the Samoyedes are of a pyramidical form, 
they are made of the branches and hark of trees, and co- 
vered with rein deer skins. Tlic women can take down, or 
erect a tent in a few hours. Every part of domestick eco- 
nomy, all the labours of the household, and other burdens 
arc imposed on the weaker sex; their religion too subjects 
them to grievous and extraordinary purifications. 

The Sainoycdaris believe in two beings that regulate the 
affairs of men; the good divinity is not adored, for he is 
ready to diffuse his blessings without hearing the pray- 
ers of his creatures, the wicked is never worshipped, be- 
cause be cannot be made to relent by the lamentations of 
the wretched; the immortality of the soul is a sort of 
metempsychosis. Although their creed is so simple, the 
priests possess considerable authority ; the kedesnicks and 
sadibeis hold communion with the evil spirit, and arc con- 
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suited whenever <hc calamities* of an individual remind him 
of a hellish ^)o^^el•. The same jienple ha\e no la^s, cus- 
“tom sujiersedes in some measure their necessity ; thus a 
man rarely marries more than one individual of the same 
family. 'I’he tribute offin s exacted by tlie Uiissians is wil- 
lingly paid, ant! it is the only acknowledgment of submis- 
sion claimed hv the c/ar. 

* r 

The government <d‘ Olonet/. extends on the south to the 
latitude of Petersburg, and on the north to t!»e. M'hite sea, 
thus it separates I’he pi-o\i?ice of An hangel rr*)m tln‘ circ le 
of Kola or Lapland. 'I'lie Oloiu'h. hills are forined l)y gra- 
nite rocks IVom 300 to jon feet in height ; they aie. the 
prominent |)arts of a grani((‘ ridg(\ w hie !: occupies appar- 
ently all the spa('e betweefi tlie W'lnle sea and the gull's on 
the Baltic. 'I’he nninherof lakes in the governmi'nt is sup- 
posed to be 109 s, atid the i-tu ks by vvhic h tlie water is pre- 
cipitated into tlie lakes Onega, Ladoga and the White 
sea, are all composed of granite. 'I'he same substance is 
covered with masses of trap, ophites and selnstus. The 
gold veins of \\ oitz, whic h were lirst obs('rved by a peasant, 
extend on a bed of gneiss that toinns one of tln^ superin- 
cumbent strata: in) advantage now dei’ivec! from the 
discovei’y, although the gold is of a very bright colour, 
and contains comparativ cly little a)lo\. Spe cimens of cop- 
per ore have been collected in rnanv parts of the country, 
but it exists nowhere in snllicient alMindance to indeiiiiiilV 
the labour of working it. Iron is more jjrodnctive, and 
the quantity obtained annually iroin the goveinment ex- 
ceeds 21)0,000 ponds. Mineralogists have examimd in 
an Island on the lake of rack, a stratum of scdiistus, wiiicli 
is impregnated witli vitriol, ami, from its decomposed state, 
not unlike chalk. Marble is exporIcMl to Petersburg from 
the quarries erf Olonetz. The oak and the beech succeed 
rarely, but the fir and the lai'cli grow' to the height of a 
hundred feet in the circle of Kargapol. 

Petrosa-vodskf the metropolis of the government, con- 
tains 3000 inhabitants, many of whom labour in the 
iron works and imperial foundries. ICargapol^ ano- 
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HI.* small town possesses a flourishing trade, and Olo- BOOl 
netoo is not unworlliy of notire, for it was there that 

Peter tin? Great first attempted to tmild a ship of w^ar. 

The rirrle of Poweuetz^ is rioted for its good hemp, and 
many of it« inhabitants are Uoscolniki or Russians of the 
ancient Greek rhiir*eh. The monks Sin the different con- 
vents appear N\ith long beaid'^, and that appendage of 
wliicli they boast, is said to be essential to their faith. Se- 
veral large, rivers flow in the departmcoit of eastern Kemi 
towards the western roast of the White sea; their water 
is colored by the sphaf^niim paliistre and other plants, 
and dashed in golden foam from the summits of steep gra- 
nite rocks. The Laplander and his leiri deer aj-e seen in 
many extensive tracts, on which the trees arc never lofty, 
and the crops always uncertain. Altiiough under the 
same parellel as Ostrohotliiiia, the climate is as severe as 
in central l^ajiland. Tlic population of the government 
consists chiefly of Carelian Finns, their language is mixed 
with the Russian, and a barbarous and irregular dialect is 
thus produced.* 

A tow 11 and a convent have been built on tlie island of c 
Solnwetsknjf, which is situated on tlic White sea, and 
belongs to the government of Archangel. I'he convent 
W'jis visited hy many jiilgrims, and the tow n sustained a 
siege during four years against a body of Strelitzans. 

Large tablets of Muscovy talc arc sent from the island 
to different jiarts of the empire. 

The circle of Kola and the northern part of eastern Russjar 
Keini made up at one time Russian Lapland ; hut hy later 
treaties, two extensive districts, all the /.np/nar/c of western 
Kemi, and the greater part of the Lnpmark of Torneo, have 
een ceded to Russia. Thus nearly two-thirds of the re- 
ions peopled hy Laplanders arc within the dominions of 
.ae emperor. We shall therefore give in this part of cur 
work some account of that singular people and the coun- 

C iinponli.ui^tMr^ iml ( IrOi.; nphir.il Kssrivj;. Moirh’s jouincy 

inunri tliR Inkcf- ajtd c iMatenaljiM, I. p, JIJ. 
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try they inhabit. Lapland is not intersected by Alps or 
very high mountains, as has been ailirmed by a German 
" geographer.* The whole region from Nordland onwards, 
is a table land crowned only on its western frontier with 
a mountainous chain that forms the extremity of the Scan- 
dinavian Alps, and descends from Sulitielina, of which the 
elevation is GOOO feet, to the heights of Norwegian Fin- 
mark, that arc about 3600 on tlie continental coast, and 
nearly 4000 on some islands. The interior is intersect- 
ed by ravines and valleys ; the elevation of the highest 
plains may be about fifteen or sixteen hundred feet, 
but they uniformly descend towards the east and the 
south. The rocks and hills that rise from the table 
land arc not lofty ; they vary to the east of 18 ° longitude, 
from five to six hundred feet above their base, or from 
£000 to 2400 above the level of the sea. These hills do 
not form a continuous chain, but a number of isolated 
groups, and at twejity leagues to the south of them, near 
the base of mount SaLvasvadOf at the level of 1300 feet, 
the streams and rivers separate in dilferent directions be- 
tween the north sea and the Bothnian gulf, and between 
the gulfs of Altcn and Torrieo.f Wc conclude from the in- 
formation afforded us by travellers, that tlic central ridge 
descends without interruption to the entrance of the White 
sea, and instead of a continuous cliain, that part of the 
country consists of extensive marshes and sandy plains stud- 
ded with rocks varying from 300 to 400 feet in height. Tho 
hills on the liighcr part of the table land arc composed of 
granite and gneiss ; such at least were those examined by 
M. de Buch on tlic banks of tlio Muonio. Silver is found 
on the Three islands^ and on the Beards island, near the 
eastern extremity of liussian Lapland, but their compo- 
nent parts arc in other respects the same. M. dc Buch 
observed during his excursion towards the gulf of Both- 

• Ruhs, Sweden, p, 124. 

t Section from Altengaard to 'roinco. See tlie €7i Laponit by tJic 

Baron de Buch« 
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i nia, a siicrcssion of calcareous and schistous rocks. The BOOX 
same substances al)oiincl in tlie country between tbc last 
gulf and that of Kandala; and altliougli tbc land is fur- 
rowed with ravines, its elevation is inconsiderable. The 
wliole region rests jirobably on a base of red decomposable 
granite, or as it is generally called bV the natives, rapa- 

Metal is found in abundance tbrougbout the greater Mciai. 
part of western Lapland, and there arc whole mountains 
of rich iron ore in the ])rovinces still attached to Sweden. 

I'races of co])per and sil\er have been discovered, but the 
indications disappear gradually as we approach the White 
sea. The marshy lands are impregnated with iron, but 
tbc want of hands, the scarcity of timber, arid the great 
dillirulty of COHN e\ ing gooils ai’e insurmountable obstacles 
against worLing mines in the inland and eastern parts of 
tbc country, 'riie iiativt‘s i*eJoicc that these treasures are 
suffered to lemain in tlie earth, their rulers might other- 
wise compel them to labour; at all events, it is certain that 
the liaplatider, who showed rich mines and metallic veins 
to the Kussians, was considered a traitor by his couiitry- 
nicn. Jtock ( rvslal is a \ei’v common mineral, and the 
inhabitants sell it sometimes for amethysts and topazes.f 

'I'hc Jillcii or Jllotiu winch traverses by a s(‘ries of water- Rivers ana 
fails the im)untains in Finmark, is included in Noiwvay, 
and the Torueo and ^Muonio mark the limits of Sweden. 

I'hc Hothnian Ivemi Hows in the ilussian ])rovinces, and 
of all its imposing and terrific cataracts, the Taival Koski 

* \Vahl«'nin’! 'Toj'ii;! apliK^ lie la T. ipiMi'o tic Ki-nii. Dp Hucli, Voyage, II. 
p. 217, \\ p li.i\p K'llpitid ilu' ililipiPiil In* uhirh iht* L-ipi'Oidcis 

dcDotP iiKMiMt.uii", Jive.*' .Mill l.ikr'-. // a Tno'uiar^ a mouniain- 

oii*' oliaiii pom'mmI uit'a iiov . an i-ulair I vi.toniit. Idtcna o\ /r£rw^> 

a glanei. / ao, pU-w ooili d numulain. .V< /o, a loiuul lull. A'orr, a 
peak. Pahli^ a mck. Piiln^ a pi. tin, 7 ’m» 'A, a l.ike cn\Pii*il \Mih w»n 

and ollipr pl.ini>. l.ikp. ./(Iiz/y, .i nl.l!^h. a lake tliiough 

vvhi< li .1 nst'i p.is-.i'''. /(»/,' oi /i./.*, a ii\pi. 

f ITciinplin, Kss.ii d*um; hi^UaiP iiiinpialp i.'e la [..ijuniio. 
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HOOK OP the fall of the heavens, is tlio only one whirli tlio adven 
turotis boatmen never attetnpt to cross. 'I’lie Tama 
which abounds in excellent salmon, iorins to a certain ex 
tent the boundary between Norway and Uussia, and sur 
rounds on the east the maritime chain of Finmark 
Small islands and rocks arc scattered on the Passe or holt 
stream, the outlet of the great lake Enara, I'he Tulomt 
falls from a great height, before it enters the llussian tow 
of Kola, but tlie course of the Potwi^ which waters ail the 
eastern declivities in the same circle, is not accurately 
known. The large lake of Imandra is discharged into 
the gulf of Kandaia, and its level is 400 feet above the 
sea. 

The foaming cataract, the lofty ])re(ij>ice, islands co- 
countiv. vered with pines, and rugged rocks of a thousand varied 
forms seldom attract travellers to a bleak and desert 
country. I'lie stranger is rarely exj)osed to the rays of a 
inidnigiit sun, and as rarely re|)oses on the wl>ite elastic 
moss which grows along the banks of solitai y rivers »iear 
the silent shades of rocks and forests. The rich Lapland- 
er does not often visit the plains, his rein deer cjuench 
their thirst at the sj>rings and mountain streams; hut the 
po(»r man repairs to the rivers, casts liis m ts across them 
during the day, and at night (when there are nights in 
Lapland) he kindles his pine torc h, and spears the fish 
that are attracted by the light to the surface of the water. 
Waterfalls, hikes, rivers and rocks are held sacred by the 
superstitious natives; and the operations of nature are 
supposed to he very m}sterious in a country where her 
empire is not disputed by tlie art of man. We shall af- 
terwards return to the same subject, but it may he re- 
marked at present that the industrious and hardy Finns 
or ^usenes, a fiourisliing colony, and far more numerous 
than the Laplanders, try to open communications between 
different provinces, their boats descend many of the tor- 
rents, and trees cut in the most remote forests are homo 
down precipitous rocks. The simple but clean cottages 
of the laborious Swed(*s are situated near the base ol 
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llie nataracls, or on the lowest declivities of the high book 
country; hut tlic croj)s whirli these settlers liave 
introduced, arc often destroyed by the inclemency of " 

the seasons. I'hc traveller, who leaves the country of 
wandering tribes, hunters and fishers, is suddenly sur- 
prised by liic apj)caranrc of civilization. Smoke vises 
from the forges, the anvil resounds to the stroke of the 
hatnnier, the grating noise of saw-mills assails the car, and 
the novel sight of clocks and steeples announces the re- 
ligion of Christians. Such is the apjioarancc of Tornco, 
at present a Russian town. Rut on the side of tiie White 
Sea, almost the whole country is one continued desert; 
some Russian hamlets, some white cahhage gardens, and a 
few' fur storehouses near the mouths of solitary rivers, are 
the only marks of human industry. 

Lapland was the coldest country visited in past times cumate. 
by the travellers in western Europe, and its climate has 
thus obtained an unfortunate celebrity ; still it is milder 
than that of any other region on the same parallel. Let 
it be compared for instance with the country of the Sa- 
inoycdes, or the coasts of Siberia, which, tliough two or 
three degrees to tlie soulli, are ne\er open until the end 
of July, while the coasts of Norwegian Lapland or Fin- 
mark arc freed from icc in the month of May. An open, Maritime 
and ever-agitated sea is one great cause of the com para- 
tively mild temperature on the northern coast of Norwe- 
gian Lapland, hut the dense and humid mists must he 
attributed to the same cause, and it is only near the in- 
terior of gulfs sheltered from maritime winds, or in dis- 
tricts at the elevation of seven or eight hundred feet, that 
the culture of grain succeeds, and that all the force of the 
-heat accumulated in a day which lasts two months, is con- 
centrated.* The maritime climate is much colder on the 
other side of cape North, and the harbours on the coast 
of eastern Lapland are sometimes blocked in the middle 
of June. 


* Other caujies are cnumcialcd in the aiticlo Noiwny, 
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BOOK The central ridjo is more habitable than any other po- 
lar region in the same latitudes, its climate too has been 
; better observed. Uye and barley are sown, ripened and 
within the space of sixty-six days, but during tlie 
•s*' whole of that time tliere is no night. 'The sliort summer 
is enlivened hy the songs of birds, the earth is in some 
places covered witli llowers, hut the coolness of e\ening is 
never felt, and the light is ne\er succeeded by darkness. 
The summer maybe contrasted with a rigorous winter, 
that continues eiglit months in the year; the cold is ex- 
cessive, and mercury freezes frctjuently in the oj)en air. 
'firs* chilling blast penetrates the wretched huts of the 
Laplanders, but llie provident (fn/rnt's i.re sbeliered in 
their prvrrtes or ovcn-cottiii:cs. The s(‘Ulers admit that a 
teiTPStiial paradise is in)t to he found in Lapland, hut the 
cold is perhaps more intense at Aia liangel than at Kiion 
tekis, and strangers suller less incon\ i iiiein e tVom the tern 
perature of the central ridge, than from boisterous winds 
ami the chaoti# ct)nlusi(*n occ asioned li\ the thawing of tin 
wide rivers which itHm’sec t tin* [d.iins. 
jeta- Xhc vegetation of Norwegian and Swedish fiai)lan(l Inu 
been carefully examined by V. ahlenl)(‘rg and I)e iluch, 
and it is to be regretted that simila?* (djsnw ations ba\( 
never been made in the am ic'nt llussiaii proviines. Jim 
as a great part of the Swedish t(‘ri’ilory has lieen added to 
the Ilussian, it may he as well to mention s«)me of the 
facts stated by tliese able botanists. M. ablenberg dis- 
tinguisl»es the following zones. First, ihr Unnr rrs:hm of 
the forestSf in which the fir, the trifoliam pralnisr^ the 
conxallaria majalis, and the nijmphfi^a nlha llourislj ; it 
rises from tlie level of tlie sea to the height of 500 feet. 
Second, The /lig/ier re^j^ion of llie fonstSf fi’om 500 to 
800 feet, the fir still succeeds, hut llie other plants dis- 
appear. Third, The region of pines from 800 to 1200 
feet, the fir is rarely if c\er seen. Fourth, The snhalpine 
region from 1200 to 1800 feet, the coniferous trees do 
not grow, they give place to the birch. Fifth, I'lic alpine 
region or the country of the dwarf birch from 1800 to 
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2500 feet. Sixth, The higher alpine or the region of per- BOo: 
petiial snow Iroin i250(; to 3.300 (hsisionsaro CVI, 

only applicable to the southern (leeli\ ities of Lapland. M. 

lie Hut’ll has niai ked the vegetable scale in ^Norwegian Lap- 
land or Fininark, the most northern country in Europe. 

I'hc following talile is intended foi\ 70° north latitude. 

Limit of the red pines, 730 (Vet; of the birch, 1483^ of 
the raccinium mifvtillus^ M)0H; of thetlwarf birch, 257G; 
of the salix viyrs'niilcs, 2008; of the salix lanuta, 3100; 
and of perpetual snow, 3300. 

Plants are not so profusely scattei*ed in the country on 
the east of the Tana and tiie Keini ; hut as the level is 
lower, there is probalily no limit to the grow th (»f the jiine, 
much less to that of the bin b. It is stated by Walilen- 
berg that md only the birch, but the jiine and the fir 
nourish throughout the maishy jdains near Jwala-IocJd in 
the ]»arisli of Enarn^ where the waters di\erge towards 
the Frozen ocean and the Hothnian sea. Thus the zones 
of all these trees are confounded, or pass into each 
other. 

Most plants observed in (he temiierate regions of P^u- 

/.ill 1 poiuca, 

rope are not common to th(‘ high latitudes ot Lapland, and 
the numher of spec ii's w hich make up the l'\<)ra lAijuinka 
is iiiconsiderahle. We do not maintain tliat the few jdants 
supposed to belong e\rliisi> el\ to Lajdaiid, in other words 
that (he riibiis airUnis, tJie salix hpninra, the ranunculus 
lap. el hifperborcusn (be diapcnsia lap. the andromeda c<t- 
rnleiu tl»e pediculavis lap. (lie ovt/iis lufpcrborca and others 
may not be fontid at a future period in ditlerent parts of 
the globe. All bough tlic species are few in number, they 
abound in iiidi> iduals, and ilie \egetation of Lajiland is 
far superior to that of tlie other countries round the Frozen 
ocean. The lofty jdains and rocks higher than 1000 feet, Mosses, 
are covered w ith mosses and lichens. The rein (leer’s li- „ . , . 

Hein deer p 

chen is of a bright yellow' cidour, but as it dries or w ithers, Uchen. 
it becomes as white as siiow’; indeed the illusion could 
harilJy be discovered, were it not for the verdant bushes 
and tufted trees which interrupt the uniformity. The 
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BOOK same plant thrives better near the forests of fir than in th^ 
cvi. neighbourhood of the hiirh, and the Laplanders themselves 
are well aware that their lands might he more prodiirtivo 
if their bircli woods were destroyed. A plain surrounded 
by rocks, and covered with the rein deer’s moss forms a 
Laplandic meailow’. The oxen are fattened on this winter 
fodder, and the inhabitants extract from the lichen a sort 
of flour, whicli, if its taste he not \ei y agreeable, is at least 
Bear's nutritive and wlndesome. The liUplanders learnt fi*om 
inoii. ^ 1 ^^^ instinctive sagacil} of the hear, the use of the mnscus 
polytrichnm or bear's nn).>s, \\lH‘re\ei‘ it grows, e\ery 
other kind of vegetation decays, but it furnishes rich pas- 
tures, and is a|)})Iied to dilferetjt purposes. Thus the 
moss and the coluoent tissue of its ro»)ts are dug from the 
gi'ound, the paitides of eai'th are disengaged, and it is 
made into beds and inatros^rs, wljicli almost all travel- 
lers j)rcfer to anv in the ci\ili7(‘d countries of Kui'ope. 
Plants useful in dving are (ominon in the same country, 
and if the peo|)h‘ were more industiious, hi’ight (oloiirs 
might be extraded from the dillioaoit lichens which are 
Pa^turc^ found ill La|jland, The rocky country is the regimi of 
the cnjptoi^dinia, and the Iravelho* ohserves on leaving it 
the sharp h'aves of tin* cu/c.c, some of wliic li are collected 
and dried in sinnnnr, and the cloaks cji' j)c*lissc‘s of the 
Laplanders aie liiicol with them. 'The rulms rlKuna manis 
and the vdcriftimii ifujrtdlus grow nc*ar the extensive mar- 
shes, but few reecU or acjuatic plants rise from the gedid 
waters of the lakc*^ and rivers, d he liest pastures in Lap- 
land arc covercai with Alpine h(‘rhag(‘. The root of the 
ani^diai, and tlie stem of the foucitus are usial as tood, 
and of all the grains, barley is the one whic h thrives best| 
but the potato yields a surer harvest, and if its culture were 
general it miglit afford sulUcient sustenance for all the in- 
habitants. If the cultivation of the cabbage and turnip has 
been attended with success, it must be attributed to the per- 
severing industry of the Russian and Finnic peasants in 
Kola and Pouoi. But in this region the fruit-bearing shrubs 
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\prc tlio vohles of* the vegetable kingdom,^ Tlie berries book 
of the rvbnH (irrticm^ alllioiigli of a delicate lla\()ur, are cvi. 

jierliaps surpassed by those of the rubiis c/iuinwmoruSf 

which cover an extent of about 2400 square miles, and are 
doubly valuable from their healing virtue. The raccinium 
OX 1 JCOCCUS and similar species arrive at perfection in a coun- 
try^ from which most fruits ajq)eai* to he banished. 

None of the quadrupeds in Lapland arc so useful to Animals, 
man as the rein deer, indeed were it not for that animal, 
the life of the polar tribes must ha\e been most wretched. 

It is the stag, the horse and the cow of these countries, 
its milk is of so ri('h a quality that it must be diluted in 
water, its flesh is far superior to that of the sheep, it is so 
hardy as to be almost insensible to cold, it is so easily main- 
tained that it finds its food among the snowy wastes of the 
north. But the possession of this valuable animal is very 
uncertain ; the wandering herds are sometimes dispersed in 
the woods, they disregard the >(dce of the shepherd, and 
his dogs cannot alwa>s ('oih et tlunn. They arc not easily 
milked, and yield a >er> .small quantity at a time. Thus 
to leave abundance of milk and meat, tlic Laplander must 
have a numei’ous flock and extensive pasture^, for the rein 
deer does not tlirivc in coulinement, it lo\es to roam at 
large; it seeks in one season the IVesIniess of the mountain 
air, and in anolber a place t»f shelter against the glacial 
winds. Tt) speak strictly the rein deer belongs only to 
tlie central ridge of La|)land, it does not thrive in summer 
on the coast of tin* Botlinian gulf, or in winter on the hazy 
islands of Fimnark. Tlie horse is terrified for the rein 
deer, and lams away at its ajqiroach, llie cow evinces still 
greater liorror, it cannot be driven into anv |)lace, w hero 
their recent footmarks are im|)iTssed.j If it be recollected fj rett icih 
that ii crackling noise from the bones of the leg announce.s ' * 

at a distance the coming of the rein deer, an effect that 
can hardly be imputed to any other cause than a powerful 

* 'rill* lilii’s, nrcDidinj!; to loniiiru*-, wnc the nobler of iialuie, 

t 'riiis popnLu opinion has been confirmed b}'» tin* learned Do Biich. 
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electricity which is somcfinios detected on Ihe skin, it may 
be natural to supjiose that the axersion ofi^ther ([uadrujieds 
'towards an animal gracel'nl in its motions and symmetrical 
iti its proportions proceeds only IVoin an inslinclixe know- 
ledge of its electrical cpialities. I’he same fact may per- 
haps enable ns to account for some of tlie diseases to xxlnt li 
the rein deer is subject, and from which other c[nadni|;eds 
are exempt; certain it is that in a few' days the patriarchal 
wealth of the richest and most fortunate Laplander is some- 
times destroyed, 'rhen the shephcid king di‘scends from 
his mountains to the hanks of rixers, depends tdi- a pi-eca- 
rious snlisi^tence on tin' piodnce of liis nets, and (!i*ags out 
a wretched existence aiinjiig friljes nt tlshcrs, whom he '’or- 
inerly despised. gi-eatest dang(‘r to wliic!i the slie[)- 

Iierds are exposed, are getreral and sudden thaws followed 
by as suddi'u frosts. 'The snoxv is thus cox ered with a 
crust (d* ice, whic h the rein dc‘er cannot jx'iietrate, and con- 
secjuentlx cannot openapas age to the lie hetis necessary for 
its existoiici*. h'amine then rages, and if it wcux* not of 
short duration, all (he animals might perish. 'I'he rein deer 
is harnessed to a sledge, which it draws daring seven or 
eight houi’S w ith <‘\lra(»rdinarN rapiditx, hut at the end of 
that time, it lulls down from (whaiist n)n. 'J'he Laplamler 
calls these animal- hy as nian\ naiin's as the Arahgixes 
his 1 m)1s(‘ ; the male is general! v teriniMl jf.il.sit and the fe- 
male ralcd, 

I’he Swedish, Norwegian, and Russian peasants intro- 
duced lioi’sc^, oxen and shec'p into Lapland ; the last haxe 
succeeded. The oxen lo-.e their horns and the cows become 
wliile. Few elks freipieni tlie forests, and the heaver is 
seldom seen on the rixers; hut the hear, the glutton, the 
wolf and other carnivorous animals jinrsuc the stpiirrels, 
martens, liares, and the ( ui’ious hnnining-rats, which, it is 
said, ahvajs advance in straight lines IVom north to south, 
and arc not diverted from llndr course hy lakes or rivers, 
but try to cross them, although thousands arc ilrowned in 
the attempt. If this opinion admitted by naturalists ho 
correct, the followers of Pythagoras may conclude that the 
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souls of metaphysicians and geometers inhabit the bodies book 
of rats. 

The forests, shrubs and brushwood in the solitary — 
regions of Lapland afford shelter to birds of passage, 
which arrive in dorks every summer. The shores of 
some islands are almost covered Witli the eggs of 
aquatic fowl, and the interior abounds in different species 
of*game, tlic grouse, tlic white partridge and the snow 
hen. The moladlla sueccia is the niglitingale of Lap- 
land, and it is called from its melodious notes the sata- 
or the bird of a hundred tunes.” The chantress 
of the desert feeds on the insects of Lapland, its neck is 
adorned with an azure plumage, and it never lives any length 
of time in more temperate regions. The rivers arc stored 
with salmon and a variety of fish, hut, about a month in tho 
year from the fourteenth of July to the fourteenth of 
August, insects as numerous as in tlic countries on the 
torrid zone torment the traveller and the rein deer; a day 
is the common period of their existence, and the soil is en- 
riched by innumerable licaps of their dead bodies. 

Tho productions of Lapland have been minutely ob- 
served by such men as Liniueus, De Buch and Wahlen- 
berg, we have been induced to mention them more fully 
on that account, and because the physical geography of 
the same region is connected with that of all the countries 
on the cast of the White Sea, wliicli have hitlierto been 
only visited by Russian travellers. We shall for the same 
reason examine without prejudice the most authentic nar- 
ratives concerning the Laplanders themselves, a people 
who arc generally considered a type of all the polar w^an- 
dcring tribes. 

The Laplanders call themselves Sabine and Same, toivame. 
that word the termination lads or laiu^ which signifies 
people or inliabita/its, is generally added. They were 
first denominated Finns by the Scandinavian nations, but 
Saxo called them Lappes in the twelfth century, and they 
arc always styled Lepori in the Russian annals, a name, 
which is probably derived from some obsolete Finnic word. 

v'jL. VI. a 9 
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BOOK A Laplander may be known by his short stature, generally 
cvi. from four and a half to five feet, his large visage, hollow 
"" cheeks, sharp chin, thin beard, dark and coarse hair, and sal- 
tnee^' complexion. A higher stature, a whiter skin and hair of 
a different colour are exceptions to the coininon character, 
or proofs of a mixture with other tribes. Hardened by 
his rude climate, the Laplander is strong and active ; a 
young man can outstrip on his skates the fox and the 
wolf, the rigid how yields to his nervous arm, and in his 
old age he carries heavy burdens, or swims acroj^s rivers. 
But no instances of great longevity can be cited ; oi, 
the contrary, few' of them Jive longer than fifty or sixty 
years, and althougli they arc \ery cleanly in their habits. 
Character, many Suffer much from disease. They arc at once passionate 
and timid, their choler may i>e easily excited, hut their 
fear prompts litem to dissemble or suppress it. Every 
stranger is considered a spy, whose object is to discover 
their wealth, that a heavier impost may be exacted. Paper 
money was attempted without success to be ititroduced 
amongst them; Hithers then concealed their gold and silver 
in the ca\itic3 of rocks, and forgot sometimes to tell their 
children where the wcaltli was deposited. This distrust 
is accompanied with great avarice and selfishness, ho who 
has any tiling to sell, always tries to cheat tlic jmrehaser, 
and the cunning liussian is often the dujie of the Lap- 
lander. AVithout pity and without compassion, they rare- 
ly assist the poorer wretched; without honour, they fre- 
cpjcntly acquire wealth by dishonest means. Tlieir mar- 
riages are contracts of sale, and, in many instaiicc.s, ill 
adapted to dispel the tedium of a solitary life. Relatives 
and kindred entertain each other, yet their hospitality is 
not disinterested, and the brandy bottle is the only talis- 
man by which a stranger can be admitted into the but or 
tent of a Laplander. 

It ought, on the other hand, to be remarked that 
the nation has been long degraded by a superstitious 
worship, ‘in which nothing like morality was ever en- 
joined, and the people, independently of that cause, have 
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hoi been improved by their intercourse with rude sailors book 
^and avaricious traders. Jt is not much more than thirty 
years since paganism was ostensibly abolished. Spiritous 
liquor may still bo conveyed into the country with too 
iniicb facility. The hshermen spend in this way the half 
of their income, and shepherds repair^to sj»irit shops, and 
drink together a whole day until they are stretched on the 
gw)und in the sleep of drunkenness, from which they often 
pass into that of death. 

The La]danders are divided into two classes, and the l ife of the 
shepherds are superior in many respects to the fishermen, g^erher^ds. 
The care of tending the Hocks devolves on all the members 
of the family, who have separate dogs that obey only 
tbe voice of their master. The rein deer are marked in 
different ways on the car, such as give milk or nourish 
young, arc thus distinguished from others that draw the 
sledge, or are fattening for the butcher. A good shep- 
herd can observe by glancing on his numerous flock, 
if any he amissing. It is a fine sight to see a whole 
family and a tliousand rein deer returning to tim fold, and 
the young girls milking the rein deer, while the boys bold 
them by ropes bouiul round the head. The pastures 
arc quickly consumed, and the Laplanders arc frequently 
obliged to migrate. Clianges of this sort are sometimes 
indispensable almost every month in winter. The shep- 
herds live in tents, w hich consist of stakes placed in the Tents, 
form of a pyramid, ami covered with thick and coarse 
cloth. The smoke escapes from an aperture in the top, 
and pots and kettles arc suspended over the fire from 
chains attached to the same opening. Rein deer skins 
stretched on branches of birch trees are, during the day, 
the scats of about twenty iiuVniduals, and at night the beds 
of the same number. It is there that tlie Laplanders 
seated on their heels after the manner of eastern na- 
tions, spend in the beatitude of idleness all the moments 
they can spare from their pastoral labour. It is there that 
fathers, mothers, children, servants, dogs and travellers, 
if there arc any, sleep. The tent or kota is encompas- 
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BOOK sed witli stakes, tlic diftcrciit provisions arc kept in boxes 
attached to them, and chests arc ranged on the insidg 
round the cloth or co\cring, but these precautions arc 
often unavailing against tlic iinj)etuosity of the blast. 

Manner of Thc slcdgc of a Laplander is not unlike a small wherry f 
iledges*”^’ ond the person within it must keep himself in e(|uilibrium. 

Thc rein deer draws from the licad, and perforins fre- 
quently a journey of fifty or sixty miles, but it sometimes 
stops from want of wind, or quits its direction in quest of 
moss, and at the end of three days the best of them arc un- 
fit for service. A family of Lajilanders travel in a num- 
ber of sledges, which arc divided into rahh or lines, thc 
father, the mother and each child guide a rein deer. 
Different articles of trade are transported hy tlic poorcsi 
inhabitants in tlie same manner. The Ijaiilander has re- 
course to his snow shoes in winter, and travels or pursues 
his game on the ice witli much boldness anti extraordinary 
rapidity. In summer he often walks aiul loads his rein 
deer with his inercimndise ; ho makes use too of a frail 
bark, which is !no\ed on wheels from lake to lake, and as 
many of thc lakes are situated near each other, this is thc 
best method of travelling in several parts of the ridge. A 
journey into the interior in the midst (d* summer, during 
a perpetual day, is attended with much incoinenience ; the 
transport of goods is then more (liHi('ult, the rivers are so 
many barriers, t!ic inserts are Irouhlescnue, the heat is op- 
Burning of prcssivc, aiid tlic foiTsts are occasionally on fire. Liiinicus 
mentions one of tJiese fires produced hy lightning. The 
devastation extended to the distance of several Swedish 
miles.^^ The part wliich I crosseil w as not less than three 
quarters of a mib*, ail tlic wood was consumed, in other 
places the trees w ere still hnrning. The w ind rose suddenly, 
the flames were rekindled, ami a noise was heard in the 
half-consumed forest, like the shock of two conllicting ar- 
mies. It was fortunate that my companions and myself 


A mil< I' '• !«' '1 I 1 i; Imp'.Ji h iiulc 
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were not crushed by the trees that fell on every side around book 
us.’’* 

The Laplanders cover themselves with cloaks of the 

rein deer’s skin, their pantaloons and hoots arc made of 
same substance, which is dressed in ■different ways accord- 
ing to the seasons. Tlic women put on\cloth trowsers in 
winter, but they wear a liglitcr sort during the short sum- 
mcfs. The same pcrso»is arc the only tailors in tlie coun- 
try, and they spare no pains in adorning themselves. Their 
dress is showy and somewhat like that of savages; the 
shape of the bonnet varies in different districts, but it is 
everywhere covered with tufts of tin thread. A girdle 
thickly studded with tin or silver ornaments, is a part of 
tlic costume, and a purse hangs from it, which contains 
tobacco, needles, scissors, a knife, silver and tin cliains; 
their numerous rings too are generally kept in it. It ap- industry, 
pears from tlie Saga.Sf tliat the ancient Finns manufactured 
several articles, wliich tlioy now purchase; even the god- 
desses of the Scandina\ian Asgard were indebted for their 
jewels to the magical art of the dwarfs in Finmark. Tlie 
modern Laplanders make very fine thread from the nerves 
and entrails of rein deer, strong coid from roots, horn 
spoons and snuff boxes, tliat are prized in Sweden, and the 
wooden figures, w hicli they carve on some of the sledges, 
might prriiaps merit the attention of anticpiaries. The 
shepherds live well, and the stranger is sometimes invited 
to partake of good soup, an excellent roast, bear’s ham and 
a dish of Uappatialmrf or ri( li cream and delicate conserves. 

A cheese made from the milk of the rein deer is at least 
equal, if not superior to any other, but the butter is so bad 
as to be hardly eatable. The care of the kitchen has, since 
the introduction of Christianity, been committed to the 
women, who were formerly supposed to he polluted and un- 
worthy of the office. 

The life of the fishermen is very different from that of 
the shepherds; the former have associated so much with 
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the Finno-QuiTnes, that tliey have forgotten their originai 
dialect^ and are likely, ore long, to becoiuc a wholly dis- 
" tinct tribe from the real Laplanders. Their wooden and 
clay cottages arc built near the fishing stations on the banks 
of rivers, their boats are constructed of liglit planks bound 
together with cordage made of roots ; but if we judge from 
the nets that are stretched across the streams to impede the 
salmon, or from the cod hooks that arc used in the gulfs, 
their knowledge of the arts must be very imperfect. Tro- 
visions are often exhausted in winter, and many arc then 
reduced to live on the ground bark of the pine tree, kneaded 
with rein deer’s lard. Jt is allirnKMl, that all the women in 
Finmark niannfacturc di/forent woollen goods, but much 
accurate informiitioti has not hitherto been obtained con- 
cerning the fishing tribes on the coasts of the Frozen and 
White Sea. 

Tlic Laplanders assemble occasionally at feasts, and 
seldom depart before the w hole repast is consumed. The 
pHolem-vinCf or brandy brought from Flensborg, circulates 
freely, and mirth is evinced in noisy lurpiacity. All the 
guests thunder the wild discord of their joitds or national 
songs, and tlic amusement is sometimes varied by cards, 
which arc made from the hark of trees, and c’oloiin‘d with 
the blooil of the rein deer. Hundreds meet at marriage 
feasts, and remain perhaps longer than the bride or bride- 
groom would wish. Children arc brought up without much 
trouble; as soon as a son is born, several rein deer arc set 
apart for him, these are liis property, and he receives after- 
guards his share, in the succession. 

The study of the diseases to which savages arc subject, 
and of the remedies which they employ, leads often to unex- 
pected results. Thus thcu?(//m or colick occasioned by the 
vapid and heated water of lakes and marshes, could hardly 
be supposed a disease of polar countries, but it is not un- 
common in Lapland, and the specific employed against it, is 
a sort of fungus that grows on birch trees; small fragments 
are set on fire, applied to the part affected, and allowed to 
burn slowly. 
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* The language of the Laplanders is a Finlandic dialect, book 
but it contains so many words which arc obsolete or foreign 
to the mother tongue, that tlic inhabitants of the two nations " 

require an interpi'eter to explain their meaning. The in- 
dividuals of diflerent tribes among the Laplanders them- 
selves, cannot understand each other without much difficul- 
ty. It follows from these facts that the grammai'S and vo- 
baBularies published by the Danish and Swedish missiona- 
ries may throw some liglit on the general character of the 
language, and the identity or dilferencc between several 
vocables. The numerous cases, tlic varied terminations of 
nouns and compound verbs, the method of expressing pro- 
nouns by affixa joined to verbs, and lastly, the negative 
conjugations arc characteristics equally applicable to the 
languages of Finland, Esthonia and Lapland. The last is in 
some respects still poorer tlian the other two, thus there are 
five words for snow, seven or eight for a mountain, but ho- 
nesty, virtue and conscience must be expressed by a peri- 
phrasis.'^ The Laponic lias been mixed, perhaps still more 
than the other Finnic tongues, with the German and Scan- 
dinavian, which were spoken by tlie conquerors, who were 
too often the tyrants of the Finnic race.] It is remarkable 
that some old Hungarian roots are to be found in the same 

*" Loc^^^ (liainmatirn Laponica, (’<>p«*nha 2 .Mrn, 17 IP. («lial»’rt of CnrsanctT.) 

Mrm, l)c3 Lapoinbiis rmniairliia*, oouiinqiic linuu.u 17<»7. ( laiiandcr's (iram- 

inalica J^aponira, 171,1 (di.iloct of kenii.) 1 1(> ^^Inrm's Dr-cj of S\^edl^h 

Lapland, p. r.d-PG (dialoct (»f the iiu»nnl,iins ai\vl iho uoilli-woal.) LcMcon La- 
poiiicuin by Lmdhal and Ot/iiling, 

t Klapiolh found (/u'l/iantf woul*- in the Finnic diaU’cls. The piopovtioii 
out ol a innnbei amounting to two hiiiubcd and l>\fnty, was as one to twenty ; 
had the same philoloi;iS't .soii^lil Scandm.t\ i.in woids,he ini!;bi Ikim* tound iwiro 
as many. 'Fluis iiambr!^ old, rorro‘'pond> with i^avwuL Sf^ttutKjy a licaid, wiili 
skuiif prominonf in Ircl.indic. .i biothoi, with hflitils^ common in Da- 

nisli, fellow^ a Dain.^h and Ln{:li‘«li won!, .ind / </<///, a buOluM in Albanian. 

KoSj a COW', with ko, \ouni;, witii jioor an inlant in ^ani^h. Kcrti- 

siuitj love, vfilh kiet'-lightd m niinn>b, and pcihap" kaatus in Latin, HokohfVK 
a mist, with raukur^ darkness in Icelandic. Loma, shelter, n iili shel- 

tered ill Swedish, &c. Ale. 
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BOOK dialect and not in the others connected with it.* It has 
been iiifeiTcd from that fact, and from a resemblance be- 
“ tween tlic AV'ogiils and other lougorian tribes, that the Lap- 
landers are the descendants of a Ilunnic mixed with a Fin- 
nic people, or perhaps a distinct branch of tlic great Finno- 
Hunnic race, whose country, according to the fabulous his- 
tory of Scandinavia, w as the same as tlic one inhabited by 
the Lajdanders, and included also lemtia, Dalecarlia, t)s- 
terdal and Wermeland. It is certain that the principal 
roots and derivatives in the Tiaponic bear less allinity with 
those in the languages of Upper Asia, than any other Fin- 
nic dialect. It is jierhaps a monument of the barbarous 
tongues spoken by the primitive tribes of eastern Europe, 
and its origin is lost in that obscure but interesting period, 
in which our continent, like Africa and America in later 
times, W'as overrun in every direction by wandering tribes. 
Supersti- Many instances of Imman weakness miglit bo collected 
Lapiaiid-^ from tbc su|)erstition of tlie Laplanders — an universal idol- 
tn. atry in wJiicb the elements were typified, and a polytheism, 
by which every object in nature was changed into a god, 
formed the basis of their worship, which, it is true, lias of- 
ten been misrepreseiiled by niciThanls and even by injudi- 
cious missionaries. One ludicrous error may he mentioned, 
the Laplanders, it is asserted, adore several idols that arc 
termed Slor-iun-karc or, hy interpretation, young noblemen 
and men of fashion, for such is the double meaning of that 
Norwegian word. Ulie supposed resemblance between the 
Scaridiiia\ian Ulior and the Laponic I'iernics may have 
originated from the confusion of tribes, or from tlicir con- 
nexion with strangors. At all events, the most valuable 
information on tlie subject is contained in a woirk wliicli has 
not been rightly understood by tbc German writers. ( 

♦ St;t; y ijnovifv, afi(i Klajjfoth. V\ sliall riM rilioii mu cxanijiic, a val- 
ley corrcspoii is vvilli ;oI;,'y a \allcv in 

t nn till Hcatih i i m «il tfir .N (ji \n i'laii Sec llie t oiilmu- 

lllOll of I LMm’s he Jl] U« ii '»t 1‘ iniii.ll f . 
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JlaiUen-JllhnCf tlio rroator of the universe, and Radien- book ; 
,ICie(ldc, liis son, wlio g(»\ei ncd in the name of his father^ 
reiirncd in the hii^hest heavens. Those divinities soared ” 

#/ * *’ ATTICS Of 

in the werald or elh(‘i eal space, interfered seldom in the the gods, 
affairs of inoitals. and were almost unknown except to 
tlie J\')mi(idas or men ahosc tlic ski^s.* We pass to the 
])(>wers in the \isihle heaven, liaiwe the goddess of the sun 
ifad ufider her command three inferior genii, that ruled on Two fami 
Fi iday, Satuislay and Sunday. I'hc air was the residence 
of an immense numher of deities; they governed the ele- 
ments, and weie (li\ide<l into t\\o families. The one branch 
was sprung from Jonmata or the good principle, that 
dwelt both in the chnids and in the water. The Seites 
were tlie oir'.j)rif»g of Perkal^ the infernal king, who assist- 
ed tlic wizards and all the enemies of humanity. The Swe- 
dish writers might have conimilted fewer errors had they 
always atlend(‘d to t!ie ahove distinction,! which does not, 
however, oh\ iate every dilfieulty. On the contrary, there 
aie many tliat it is impossible to explain, because the sig- 
nifit ation attJK'hed to the natnes of the different divinities 
in diffVi iMit distri{ ts is luiw unknovMi. //or«-Ga//es is per- 
haps the saim* as Ticruics and Toratiiros : he darts the 
tliiind. r. hri‘a!vs tin' rucks, and o^ ei’w helms the magicians 
with 1ms (lunhlc hammer, 'i'he same power presides over 
the sea'^ons, tin* fruits ol’ the earth, ‘ami the produce of the 
chas<*; hot a(’cording t<» sf)me traditions he was originally 
a mi ^cUi(*\ ons m*oin‘', dcsr emled from I’erkal, and after- 
wards e(!ir{'ated and s.imtilied by Journala.j jlijeke or 
tire aged is his snr rranrt', and his se\ en-coloiired bow' shines 
in th(‘ luMNens. lUn'^^Olmau tire lord of tire winds and 
tenr[rests, nrnl Lic'i-Olnuii, lire g»)d of hunters, appeared 
often in human foi'ms and wandered on the holy moun- 
tains.'J 'J'he Sai'icos or tire wicked spirits received in 

** W • 1 .1 i ! I ' .1 < n i' 1 1 \ .i \ 1 1 11 w !. ' ii< r t ! h’ I ,!>•_ li'li \\ o rd w oi I't. A cltCF 

Miili. - ..1!,! I.; Ml, ■ :i 1,11), Wo.il . 5,1 O-n.»lx0. .%«Mi,ul npfu ais to be of 

S : tn > \ II m p' • 1), 1 1 cm /. » if ml n /», tin- in a \ mi". 

! >1 tultii , I, .1(1 (Jl.lM. 1),’, til, 1 1.i’ ;"llcm'^ I 
■j 'I’oim'i, !)•' (M,;;iii(’ I'l'niioi um. 
t Cylma "1 .i .p in. 

\!)L. VI. fjO 
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BOOK caverns the souls of bad men* or of all those that were not 
invited hy Radien-^flthsie to the higher hoa\ens. The eon- 
’ demned were brought before Jahme-AkUiu^ tiic mother of 
the dead, who delivered the most guilty to frigldful tor- 
ments, which were inflicted on tliein by ito/o, a hellish 
fiend, whose name was all that he possessed in coininoii with 
one of the Wodinian Valkjrias. 

Such was the mythology of the Laplanders. Wc lla^^5 
given an account derived from scattered fragments, the 
system itself no longer exists. ^Vhatever ma> be the wor- 
ship of wandering barbarians, the advantages exjiected by 
their religious lawgivers arc rarely if ever realized. Good 
and bad genii, whose power was e\('rt(‘d for tlie henefit or 
destruction of man, have been the (/hjects (»f Laponic de- 
votion since their country was first visited by travellers. 
TiermeSf the protector of vivifving nature, was loved and 
adored in the cottage and the tent, the great Seite, the 
chief evil spirit was worshipped and feared in solitai’y fo- 
rests or on almost inacressihle rocks, and lUi 'nce, the goddess 
of the sun, had her sacred table near tin* huts. Sacrifices of 
male and fully grown rein deer were offered to Tiermes, the 
same victims together with dogs, cats and |)oultry, hied 
to avert the wrath of the Seite, hut the goddess of light 
accepted only the offerings of vouug and female rein deer, 
and while tlie altars of the two former div iuilies were ailorn- 
ed witli branching horns, the hones of her victims were 
placed in a circle round the sacn‘d ti'hle. \o images were 
erected in honour of Ifahrc, hut that of I'iermes was made 
of wood, and changed every jear. It was merely tlie trunk 
of a birch tree, part of which was rudely emhlematic of the 
head j a hammer and a Hint, the symh»ds of the god, lay 
near the clumsy statue. Seite had a stone for his idol, 
and, according to the fancy of the worshippers, the figure of 
a man, a quadruped or a bird was cut on it; hut a stone 
that bad been irregularly hollowed by the water of a ca- 


Akkoj a mother, concsj)OiKis w ilh auk in Sainoyedaii, 
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t.aract, was clioscn in preference to every other. Some an- BOOK 
cient idols are still to be seen in the island of Darra^ which 
is situated near the edge of the great lake Torneo; al- ^ 

though the place is of dangerous access, it was often stained 
with the blood of victims. The priests determined every 
year to which of the three powers tl^ great sacrifice should 
be offered. The magical ring was made to revolve on a 
TlPurn, and if it fell opposite an idol, the question was set- 
tled ; but if all the gods refused the victims, the worship- 
pers predicted some dire disaster. 

The holy ground in ancient Lapland might have f®***^®^ places 
an extensive district. 'Fhc adjectives passe or sacred and 
ayeka or divine are still added to the names of a great 
many places. 'I'he picturesque banks of a lake, the rock 
which projected o\er a foaming cataract, the gloomy 
valley or ravine, and the islaiid crowned with aged 
fir trees, were all of them consecrated to religious terror.* * 

Many stone and wooden idols and alcoves from two to five 
feet above the ground, the jilaces on \\hich the victims 
bled, have been observed in U’ussian Lapland by modern 
travellers ! It was customary to carve figures on sacred 
trees, some of them still remain. I'lie Lajilanders passed 
before their gods in profound silence, and the women, sup- 
posing themselves umlean, turned aside their eyes, or co- 
vered their faces vsith a >eil.! (ireat men were deified af- 
ter death, their souls became po\>erfuI spirits, that were 
propitiated by sacrifices, The sledge which bore a corpse 
was overturned, and tlie rein deer that drew it was slain 
on the tomb or near a pile of stones. 

Tlie navigators of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- Magic* 
turies, have related many wonderful stories about the ma- 
gic of the Finns and the Finno LoppeSj who sold wind 
contained in a cord with three knots. If the first were 
untied, the wind became favourable, if the second, still 

• Si lieffin's rMipoiu.i, p. 102, 1 Ceorgi, Nations RiKsses. 

liCem’b Doscription of rinmniK, ('hap, x\. 
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j BOOK more so, but if the tliird wrro loosed, a tempest was the in- 
1 evitable coiisoqiience. The peofilo in the interior had 

t ^ light and elastic balls made of \^ool, and i^’uns or charms 

not much larger than Hies. It was timiiglit that the \vi- 
; zards could throw these weapons through the air, and 

strike the individual on whom they wished to inflict a 
lingering or mortal disease. The word i^rin or /^ufid is 
common to the Finnic, Celtic, Sc andinax iaii and GermSh 
languages, it means generally deceit, illusion or magic, 
hence Gand wick or the Gulf of Magicians, a name gixeii 
Gulf of by Scandinavian navigators to the AVhite Sea, because all 
Magicians, j ^3 coasts were at one time inhabited hy Finnic nations. 

The drum was the great instriiinent of llie magician, idols 
were fixed on it, the arpa or sacre*! rings moved to the 
strokes of his hammer, and from its motions he was able 
to foretell future events and tlie will of the gods.f The 
wizard fell sometimes on the groinid and counterfeited 
death ; his colour fled, his res|)iration ceased, his spirit 
was supposed to traxel into distant countiies, frof|ueiilly 
into the other world, When the soul returne<l after a long 
absence into the body, the priest told the spectators what 
places he had visited, what he had learnt; I'emedies were 
prescribed, sacrifices enjoined, and whatexer the sorcerer 
commanded, was implicitly obeyed. The Schumam of 
central Asia exercised the same arts, they had their drums, 
and fell into similar ecstasies, ''riie w izards of Jjapland ex- 
hibited their tricks to iiiteiligent Swedes, and these foreign- 

* Gand or g-an signifirs ma^ir or w’ltcbcrafi in atu ioiit ScaiuVmaviari. See 
Landnama-JJokj vocahuluui, ff o/m, Spe* udimj lt \i(i llunin, j). o.t. Gand^ 
rtidy magical equitation, ]bid. Gand-alpir^ aiifl inncirntnu iJjai pass 

through the water on enchanted siafl't*. Gan-tska and ^nn-Ind a box tor nia- 
gical instruments, Ibid. Ganas is a uo*d still in I.out i J^iittan} f(»r a dr-* 
cciver or enchanter. {BnlUt.) Kripanno, drr.-ii m Sp.iMi‘.li, higduno, ilu* «^amc 
signification in Italian, (wanner^ a sha prr in (irtninn. M. Horjurfort need 
not have rejected the opinion of Bnllet, ^vbu has clearly proverl that the i^nncG 
Ion of the chivalrous roinanccp, that h tiajcrl the i\m1\c neerf- of Fiance at 
Ronscevallos, and delivered ihein to tie S.iiarcns, was merely a magician. 
See the word gane in the Glossairc de la langiie liornanc. 

t The drum was called quobdat or gobodes, knnnus or ganuseh. 
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ers, though convinced of the imposture, confessed them- 
selves unable to detect if. DifTcrent theories have been 
advanced, and the prophetic trances have been considered' 
the effects of excessive intoxication and animal magnetism. 

All the Swedish and Norwegian Laplanders are now 
members of the reformed church, \hey are Christians 
ashamed of their former superstitions and idols; but those 
iTTflic ancient Russian territory are ill instructed in divine 
truths by the eastern priests, they profess Christianity and 
retain their heathen ceremonies. 
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EUllOPK. 

Europe continued, European Itussia, Vourth Section, 
rrovinces round the Baltic Sea, 

The modern capital of the Russian empire is at no great 
distance from the polar deserts. Strangers may travel 
• to Petershurg on frozen lakes, without putting off their 
Laponic furs, or leaving their sledge, or unharnessing their 
rein deer. I'hc Russian provinces round the Baltic were 
inhabited by Finnic tribes, that lied before the Goth.s and 
Germans, who were forced to submit to the colossal jmwer 
of Russia. The soil is barren, and tiie climate is cold, but 
palaces and temples are built on fens and marshes; and mer- 
chant fleets and naval sijuadrons arc seen from the neigh- 
bouring rocks. The Russian cabinet, which is enveloped in 
fogs or covered with hoar-frost, forms its political schemes, 
and extends its sway on tin* banks of the Danube, and the 
central regions of Asia. It is from these provinces that the 
Russian observes with indifference the wars and revolutions 
in Europe. Alas, for what purpose have Charles and Gus- 
tavos subdued the Finns, or the Waldemars displayed tire 
danebrog in Esthonia,* or the Teutonic knights planted the 
cross ill the blood of the /.ires and Koures? The czar of 
Muscovy issued from liis unknown forests, and seized the 
fruits of so many heroic achievements. 

• The Danebrog was a banner presented by the pope to the kings of Den- 
maik. 
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The provinces arc naturally subdivided by the Neva book 
the gull* of Finland. The present great dutcliy of cvii. 
'inland comprehends, besides the former Swedish province ' " ’ 
f the same name, all the government of Wiburg, or the 
indent Russian Finland. It makes up on the north-west 
about a third part of that remarkable Region of great lakes 
to which we have already called the attention of our 
jeaTOrs.* Wo shall now offer some remarks on its phy- 
sical geography and political history. If we enter into any 
details, it is because we consider them not destitute of in- 
terest, and because much useful information may he de- 
rived from tlie works of statistical and ethnographical 
writers.! 

Finland is nearly as broad as the isthmus formed by Physical 
the White Sea and the Baltic, an isthmus which connects 
Scandinavia and Russia, although its physical character is 
dilTerent from both tliesc countries. The range of the Mountains# 
Scandinavian mountains terminates on the north of Nor- 
way, and the heights in Finland arc inconsiderable and 
'etached. If any of them retain the appearance of a 
chain, it is those between Oslrobothnia on one side, and 
Savolax, Tavastland and Finland on the other. These 
’icights consist chiefly of slate and hard lime-stone, they 
extend towards the town of Biorneborg, and tei minatc at 
the coasts of thcBothnian gulf. But they are merely a con- 
tinuation of tlic interior ridge, and perhaps of the eastern 
part of tlic chain J^Iansclka. Their name signifies the 
division of the land, but none of them have hitherto at- 
racted attention. The southern confines of the same 
idge arc still lower, tliey arc composed of granite, and 
elpw that rock arc calcareous strata and fine marble in 
ome places on the north of the lake Ladoga. The mid- Central 
le of Finland is thus a ])lain or ridge from four hundred 
) six hundred feet above the level of the sea. That part 
f the country abounds in lakes, and is covered w ith rocks. 


♦ See chapters 1st, 2(1, and 3(1, of this volume, 
t Rubs, Filmland und seme beohner. 
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BOOK none of wbirli form lofty rliains. anil they are generally 
evil. CfMnpo.seil of a ml graniie, uliicli is tennrd rapa-kivif. in 

Finland, and di'miDposes with exti*at)i*diiiary rapidity. 

M. Gatld, a Swedish naturalist, maintains that the decom- 
position is most rapiil when the granite contains a stnall 
portion of quartz, a great quantity of red feldspar, and a 
variety of ferruginous anil sulphureous mica; still, howTver, 
the white feldspar granite is subject to the same spontaneous 
decomposition. 

Giants 'I'lio circular or rather spiral excavations in some rocks * 
in Finland, are called by the natives the ictie^grytor or 
giants caldrons. Different naturalists sij|)posc them to 
have been formed not by a former but the present si a, 
yet many arc situated in tlic interior, and others on tbo 
shore. 

Ores, It has been proved hy repeated observations that Fin- 

land is ill pro\iiled with the metals which are so common 
in S('andina\ ia. it is btdiiwed, indeed, that there are no 
veins in the country, but only metallic alluvial deposites, 
which contain natiNo iron, lead, sulpitur and arsenic. It 
is certain tliat iron was once worked iit Finland proper, 
blit the Finlanders now' import that metal from Sweden. 
Altliongh a great quantity of nitre is made in the coun- 
try, tliat brancli of industry might be still more produc- 
tive. 

Rivers anil Finland is intersected by an immense number of lakes, 
lakcj-. from which man\ rivers ri^e, hut none of them water a 
great extent of (auintry. 'riius the Ulea and the Ktmmo 
enter the golf of Bothnia, the h*yjninene is precipitated 
from diftVrent cataracts into the golf of Finland, and the 
wide Woxa enlarges the lake Ladoga. J’lie most central 
lake in the country is the Payana or the Pvdceable from 
wliich the r\\vv Kymmenc derives its source; it is about 
seventy-two miles in length, and thirteen in breadth. 
'I’he Jake of Saimn on the cast, which is crowded with 
islands, is still lai*ger than the last. If its hays and in- 
lets be included, it may perhaps be equal to one hundred 
and fifty miles in length, and to twenty or twenty-two at 
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its greatest breadth. It falls from six cataracts, of which book 
the Imatra is the highest, and then communicates by the cvii. 
Woxa with the lake Ladoga. 

The coasts of Finland, particularly those on tlie south, Enclosure 
are bounded by innumerable rocks ^f no great elevation 
above the sea. They rise for the most part in the form 
ofj)eaks, arc united in sonic places into groups, and ex- 
tend in others like cliains. 'J'hey consist of a variety of 
granite and limestone, hut it must be confessed that no 
very correct notion of them can be derived from the dif- 
ferent topograjihiral plans, wliicli have hitherto been pub- 
lished. 'The small and intricate channels, the dangerous 
straits, the naked and rugged rocks, the tufted pines and 
firs, which crown some islands, and the shrubs that cover 
tlie sides of others, render the Jabyriiitli one of the wonders 
in physical geography.^ 

Tlic climate of southern Finland is cold and very vari- Different 
able; the. thermometer descends so low as 24 ° or 25 ° below 
zero, and the crops arc exposed in summer to excessive 
droughts. The country on the north of Ostrobothnia par- 
ticipates in the climate of Lapland, and grain is frequently 
sown and reaped in the neighhonrliood oMl&leahorg, wlicrc 
the soil is in general sandy, within tlie space of six weeks. 

The ra|)i(l growth of the plants must be attributed to tlie 
calmness of the nights and the perpetual presence of the 
sun. Frcist continues se\en montlis in Ostrohotlinia, it be- 
gins in October, and does not terminate before the end of 
April. Spring therefore is almost unknown ; summer be- 
gins in June and ends in August, autumn and winter make 
up the rest of llie year. The iieavy rains in September, and 
the thaws in May and June render it almost impossible to 
travel in these months. 

The great disadvantage of the climate in the interior Scenery, 
ridge arises from the lakes and marshes, which diffuse cold 
and unwholesome mists. "J'he reil granite, the moss-grown 
rocks, the green meadows, the blue Jakes and crystal wa- 
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BOOK terfalls are rarely illumined by a cloudless sky. Tlie bright- 
CTii. often eflKcrd, and all the scenery cii- 

veloped in dismal fogs. The lake is darkened, the meadow 
loses its verdure, and the only contrast that remains out of 
so many, is the noise of the tempest, and the silence of the 
desert. 

A great part of the soil in Finland consists of a vegeti^ble 
mould, and it is more fertile in many places than the hard 
and rocky ground in Sweden. The secale in the vicinity of 
Wasa, at 63° north latitude, is of a superior quality; buck 
wheat arrives at great perfection in 'ravastlaiid and Savo- 
lax, and barley and oats arc everywhere cultivated. In 
good seasons the return is as eight to one of Hcrale, and as 
seven to one of barley. 'Fhe grain exported from Swedish 
Finland in 1795, amounted to 100.000 tons, hut it exceeds 
rarely in ordinary years 45.000, and the inhabitants in the 
ancient Unssicin provinces cannot raise a sulKcient quantity 
for their own consumption. 

Animals. Cattle in Finland arc small, ill kept and subject 

to contagious diseases, by which a great many are de- 
stroyed. 'Fhe Carelian horses arc hardier and stronger than 
tfiosc in Sweded^hut a mixed breed has been introduced, 
wliicli is ill adapted for the cliniafe, A great variety of 
game, particiilarly different kinds of birds, are concealed in 
the immense forests; the bear and tlie wolf are also very 
common. Tlie rivers abound in excellent sulmon, and 
herring and seal fisheries have been established in the la- 
byrinth of islands and rocks, which surround the coasts of 
Finland. 

Korests. The forests arc too often laid waste, but they yield 
plenty of tar, pitch, naval timber and fire wemti. A hun- 
dred thousand cart loads iif trees arc iin])orte(l every year 
into Stockholm; many of the peasants in Finland are em- 
ployed in cutting wood, and each village has its wrights, 
joiners or turners, and tlie diTerent ai tides that they 
make, arc sold in tlie nortliern countries of Europe. 

ruit ticcs.Tlic culture of fruit trees is not incomjiatihle with the 
climate of Finland ; cherries and ajiplcs ripen at Wasa and 
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' Jarobstadt in Ostrobothnia, and Rild appio trees grow on 
the base of tlic bills that separate Ostrobotlinia and Ta- 
vastland. I'lie oak and the nut tree are- rarely found be- 
yond the sixtieth paralleK and then on^y in ^lettered situa- 
tions, but the ash extends to the sixty-second. The flax in 
Finland, though not very long or very fine, is at least as 
strong as tlie best in Russia. 

The whole province is much more fruitful than might 
have been inferred from its astronomical position, and a 
stifiicient (|iiaTitity of food could be raised on it for t\vo 
millions of inhabitants. Rut it must be admitted that hu- 
man industry is checked by natural obstacles, which can- 
not be easily overcome. Hie rising corn is often destroyed 
by sudden frosts, and at the time w hen it is likely to reward 
the labour of the husbandman, it is sometimes devoured by 
a sort of caterpillar, wdiicli the natives call tnrila. Pray- 
ers were formerly read in tbe ebnrebes, «'ind the divine pro- 
tection W'as implored against that destructive insect. The 
peasants arc obliged from tlic humidity of the air to dry all 
the grain in ovens, similar to tliose in the different Russian 
provinces; by tliis process, corn may be kept in Finland 
fifteen or eighteen years. 

The excessive moisture of the soil may render the me- 
thod which the Finlanders employ in cleaning the ground, 
excusable, perhaps necessary, but if it be pushed to excess, 
it is most hiirlful to the forests. 'Flic Finlanders have 
from time immemorial sown their seed in ashes obtain- 
ed from tlic burning of trees. Tbe lands thus dress- 
ed arc divided into three classes. The houktas or hnlmes 
arc those districts on wbicb white firs and old timber have 
been scattered w hen the leaves are expanded ; tbe w ood 
remains two years in this state, it is afterwards set on fire, 
and secalc is put into the ground. The kaski arc the 
lands on which young trees are strewed and burnt about 
a year aftcrw aids ; the soil is llien fit for barley or oats, 
turnips or sccalc. Lastly, tlic shrubs and brushwood 
which are spread on the kieskamaa or low bills in 
spring, are soon dried and reduced to ashes ; crops of buck 
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evil, autumn. The trees are burnt in some places in tlio 
midst of summer, and the seed is sown on the same even- 
ing in whicli^ the fire is extinguished ; it thus adheres 
more readily to tlic aslies by means of tlic dew, winch 
acts as a sort of cement, and it is less apt to be carried 
away by the wind. The ground is tlieii turned with the 
kaskisachra or forked plough, and broken w ith a woodrrr 
harrow, instruments much better adapted for the ])urpose 
to which they are applied, than the common plough and 
the iron harrow. If the labour succeeds, the first crops 
yield about thirty or forty to one, nay, some fields have 
returned a bundi*ed-foI(l. 

The Finlanders have anotlier method of cultivating the 
kyt3S or marshy lands. Plants and trees arc burnt on a 
small portion by way of evperiiiK'nt ; if the ashes are ml, 
it is a sign tliat the ground may be long and profitably 
cultivated; but if lltey are white, the land is snp|)()sed to 
be of a bad quality. 'Hie next oljjeei is to make outlets 
for the water; the trees, if tliere be an>, are cut, and the 
whole spare is, after the lapse of some years, ene»nnpassed 
with a ditch. I’he roots are the turf is burnt, and 

the ground <iried ; the field is tlieti impn'gtiatcd with aslies, 
ploughed and sown. 

This ancient s\steni of agricnifnre cannot be wholly ap- 
proved or wholly condemned. There is no surer or better 
way of bj-inging fens cohered with brushwood into enltiva- 
tion. But the peasants are too anxious to dear tlie forests; 
fields, which might yield regular crops, are neglected tliat 
greater harvests ina\ be reaped Irom ashes. 

The shallows and cataracts in many rivers in Fin- 
land render them useless for iia\igation, and in addition to 
that disadvantage, they often o\ ei How their hanks and in- 
undate the plains. The Swedes therefore acted wisely in 
not extending their excdienl roacis e\< iy part of the 
province. .Thus the progress of agricullnrc is retard- 
ed ill the interior by tlic clillidilty of cominuiiica- 
tion. The peasants, it is true, have many boats, and en- 
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joy the privilc.qc of exporting the produce of their laiidsy book 
still wc imist rmt forget the idistacles against which they evil. 

have to struggle, or the sliort duration of summer, the 

weight and si/e of tlie articles tliat are exported, and the 
great distance from tl)e interior to the mercantile towns on 
the coast, 'riic northern Carelians imist travel a hundred 
or a hundred and twenty-five miles to the nearest town. 

'I^^e Finlanders were compelled from tlieir situation to 
make the utensils, the furnilure and e\en the dresses which 
they ref|uired. 'I'here were whole districts, whose inhabi- 
tants never rcpairc<l to a tow n bnt for the purpose of ob- 
taining salt. "Hie Finlander thus limited in his wants and 
desires, enjoyed a sort of patriarchal indejiemlence, and 
passed his monotonous da> s fai* fr<nn (‘i\ ilization or the bustle 
of commerce. In this way manv lived and died, although 
at the gat(*s of a large city, in which the. luxury of Europe 
is united to llie enVmiiiacy of Asia. 'I'he comparatively re- 
cent Juiu'tion of the inoviiue to the empire, has 

opened an adNantageous market for Finlainf^ ami the inha- 
bitants arc already more industrious. 

"The former government of ^Vihurg was divided into six 
small deparlmoiits, and comprehended nearly the wiiole of 
Cai-eliii or Kijrlala^ an ancient Finnic principality. The careiia 
country abounds in sand and marshes, and the inhabitants 
gain a subsistence by cutting wood, by salmon fishing and 
the chase. They boast however of the pearls in the ri- 
ver Jananiis^ and the marble in the dejiartinent of Serdo- 
bol. Ruskalk furnishes its ash-coloured marble vvitli green 
and yellow veins, and Sumeira is famed for its fine red 
granite. The t<iwn of Wibuig was built in 1293 by the 
Swedes near Suome-Liuna^ the capital of the Carelians, 
and was formerly considered one of the bulwarks of Swe- 
den. FredericLsIiumn^ a more modern fortress, has, like 
tlic other, lost its military importance; in the same manner, 
Wilmansirand or Lapperanda^ JS^ijslot or Suvolinna and 
other fortifications rose into temporary notice from their 
position on the frontiers. Jlotsc/iensatuu on the contrary, 

* ought to be more fully mentioned, because it is situated 
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between the two mouths of the Kyminciic. It is a fortified 
port where forty ships of the line may anchor, and a sta- 
’ tion for a fleet of galleys; among its edifices are harrarks 
for 14,000 men. This station, fonmled in 1795, was at 
that time the remotest frontier town in the province; 
but the Swedes have since had ample reason to repent 
that the noise of their cannon was heard in the neigh- 
bourhood of Petersburg. Such an establishment is unnePPNT- 
sary beyond the labyrinth of rocks which surround partly 
Sweden and Finland. The sea, flowing in a tliousaiid 
straits and basins, rolls its impetuous billows, which are bro- 
ken against projecting rocks ; at anolber place, its calm sur- 
face is sbeitered by islands against every w i!id. AVbat ships 
then drawing nuicli water could sail among rocks, where at 
every fifty yards they might enter a shallow, or be endan- 
gered at every island by the discharge of a twenty-lpnr poun- 
der from a concealed sloop ? The various methods of w arfare 
that might be emjdoyed on such coasts, ran be easily imagin- 
ed. A line of slooj)s may delend a passage bet w eeii inaccessi- 
ble rocks, or issue suddenly from an unknown strait. Two 
squadrons may be driven by currents against each other, they 
may mix, be confounded, and combat man to man. I'he best 
contrived schemes are often baffled by unforeseen obstacles, 
and victory is in a great degree the result of individual ta- 
lent and courage. A vessel is frequently sbipwreckeil, or 
exposed to a masked battery. Tlie assailants may be dis- 
persed by the winds and billows, or tlie. pursuit of the vic- 
tors be impeded by a calm; in sln/rt, it is the most uncer- 
tain and various warfare of any mentioned in the records of 
modern history. 

The department, formerly the prefecture of ICuopiOj ex- 
tends to the north of the government of Wiburg, and is 
formed on the cast by northern Carelia, and on the west 
by Savolax or the northern 8avo-Ma^ a country of lakes, 
forests and sandy heaths, where the bear, the wolf, the 
elk and the wild rein-deer arc found in great numbers. 
The lofty plains which separate the waters of the province 
from Cayania, are covered with snow ten months in the 
year. The inhabitants rear cattle^ export potashesi tar 
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and butter, and raise a sufficient quantity of barley, sccale book 
and turnips (or (lieir own (onsiiiiiptioii ; but tlie climate is cvii. 

' too cold for peas, beans and tlie ordinary leguminous " " 

plants. Calc areous rocks and lapis ollaris or pot-stone 
are not uiicoiiitiioti iti Candia ; and iron ore is found 
ill greater quantities near Stromsdal, {^^id in many parts 
of gavolax tliari in tlic rest of Finland. The inhabi- 
tants of Taipali in the parish of Tibclitz are now as in- 
dustrious as the Russians, as great adepts in commercial 
knavery, and as rigid observers of the Greek rites; but 
tlie people in Kuopio and the other towns have not hither- 
to made such progress in the arts or civilization. Two Basins of 
large basins arc marked by two series of lakes, those in 
northern Carelia are the PieUs^ that extends from north to 
south, the limpid Uoyt'iaiiien and the Oro-VesU whicii dis- 
charge their waters into the Pnru-Vesi or gulf of the Sai- 
men. The largest lakes in Savolax are the Kalla-Vesi and 
Jlanka-Vesif both of them flow into the Saimen. The basins 
are not divided by contiguous heights but by necks of san- 
dy land, and some of the lakes in the interior are separated 
from each other by natural dikes, wliich arc so narrow that 
a man canimt jiass them on horseback. 

'riic province of Ileinola or Kymenegard is made np of Hcinoia. 
lower Savolax and tlie eastern IVonticr of Nyland. A 
great part of it is sandy and marshy, but the land be- 
comes more fruitful as we descend the Kyinmene towards 
the gulf of Finland. The different grains cultivated in 
tlie province arc the same as those which succeed in the 
other districts. A great ((uantity of butter is sold, sccale is 
exported every year, and the inhabitants are now paying 
greater attention to the culture of hemp and flax. Lovisa 
and its citadel Svartholm are no longer a military station, 
but manufactures arc still carried on in the ancient ami 
dismal town of llorgo. 

The Swedish prefecture of Tavastehus is now* the depart- 
ment of Helsingfors^ which comprises the greater portion 
of Nyland and Tavastland. The first of these provinces, 
or thp Fiirdc Uhsi-ma, and the last or the Haime-ma are 
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cvii. tion of M. Gadd, the quantity of coni exported from 
the two provinces amounts in good years to 27.630 tons, 
anil is not less in bad seasons than 14,224. The great- 
er partof Nyland is low and Hat, but some heights are 
observed in tbe interior, and the elevation of the lake 
Loppis is about 343 feet above the gulf of Finland. ^\\Q 
rivers arc well stored with fish, the forests are large, and 
many abound in oaks. Altbougb rocks arc thick!}' scattered 
in many parts of tlie country, much of the land is arable, 
the meadows are large, and the |)astiires are rich. Mines 
of coj>per and iron lia\e been discovered, there is no 
scairity of lime, and the hop yields ])lentifnl liai-vests. 
Some manufactures might he mentioned, but the wealth 
of the inhabitants consists in the produce of their fields 
and rivers. Tliey trade in fish, wood and grain, yet the 
greater number are too indolent to a\ail themselves of the 
best inetliods of husbandry. 

vast- Tavastland, particularly the southern portion, is a friiit- 
fill and compact district; it is watered hv lakes and rivers, 
its forests are valuable, its fields and meadows productive; 
indeed, as to natuiMl achaiitages, it is not only the lirst 
province in Finland, but none In the ancient kingdom of 
Sweden surpassed it in fertility, vi t cnllivation is neglect- 
ed, and the inhabitants are poor. I he lake Fayane often 
inundates the neiglilnmi ii’g lands and the fails in the river 
Kymmcne shut effectualiy the only outlet lor the produce 
of tlic (oiintiy. Mortheni Tavastland is more mountain- 
ous, a greater portion of it is covered witli foiests, and it 
is partly imduded iu the go\eriimeiit of Wasa. I'ho west- 
ern lakes of Tavastland unite near TainmcrsJorSf and How 
marka- by thc Kniiio into the gulf of llothnia. Tavastehus^ the 
places, former Kroneberg or the Finnic Jlncmc-fCaitpungi is thc 
only place of consequence in the intm ior ; it is built near 
the small fortress of Tavaslchorg^ which was converted dur- 
ing the last war into an arsenal for thc left wing of the 
Swr^dihli army. Some places not unworthy of notice arc 
situated on the gulf of Finland. Iliuigo-Udd or tbq pro- 
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montory of Hnngo is the southmost point in continental book 
F inland^ but it lies to the north of several islands* which evil# 
surround it. The latitude of the watch tower at the cn- ** 
trance of the gulf is 59% 45% 58'% and near it is a spacious 
harbour protected by the fortress of jGiistofs-Fcrn, now a 
very important military position for Russia* and formerly 
the bulwark of Sweden. Helsingfors^ a commercial town in 
a' fruitful peninsula* has a safe and deep port* and a rapidly 
increasing population of nine or ten thousand souls; it is at 
present styled the capital of the great dutchy* and if we 
may judge from the advantages of its position* it is likely 
to retain the title. 

The fortress of Sveaborg, the cause of great grief to thcpomof 
Swedes, and the principal trophy of the Russians* is not 
more than two miles to the south of Helsingfors. This 
model of modern military architecture is formed by seven 
islands* which command a large harbour* Lang-(x,^ or the 
nearest island to Helsingfors* fFester^Svartcej and Bakholm 
or the rock of the watch tower arc the three in which the 
houses of the garrison have been built. Lilia Oester Svartoe^ 
contains an arsenal of artillery, and between it and Stora^ 

Oester- Svartoe§ is the station of all the galleys. The resi- 
dence of the governor, and the principal magazines are situ- 
ated in JFnrg-oe,\\ and the galleys and war-ships are repair- 
ed in its two basins. The citadel is erected on Gustafs 
Svoerd^^ or the sword of Gustavus* which is united to 
Wargoe by a bridge, it possesses a reservoir of fresh w'ater* 
an advantage that is not to be found in the other islands* 
Skantzland is an eighth island, but its fortifications are not 
complete, and from its position on the south of Gustafs 
Svoerdy it is tlic only place from which an enemy might 
attack the citadel, or, according to some authors, bombard 
it. This defect may soon be remedied by the Russians. 

The fortifications of Sveaborg arc on a large scale; some 

♦ The Long Island. t The Black Island on the West. 

X The Small Black Island on the East. 

♦ The Large Black Island on the East. j| Wolf's Island. 

H The island of ledouhti. 
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mass of stone about 48 or 50 feet in height, all of them a 
covered with gazon, and they arc thus less likely to be ii 
jui*cd by ricochet firing and the bursling of bombs. Man^ 
English travellers have admired the Roman grandeur of 
these works; yet the Gibraltar of Kinland was entered and 
taken without resistance. A few bombs were discharged 
fi*om batteries of ice collected on the Frozen sea, and life 
governor suri'cndered. True therefore is the old Lacede- 
monian adage — “ the best ramparts arc the hearts of the 
citizens.” 

inland Finland Projier or the province of Abo forms the south- 
west portion of tlic principality, which was subdued and 
civilized by tlie Swedes before the rest of the country was 
conquered. It is probably on that account that the popula- 
tion is more concentrated than in any other province, and 

Towns, the system of husbandry, the best in Finland. Mo, the an- 
cient Finnic Turcou is situated on the banks of the Jturap 
which issues from lake Pyha. The town, though no longer 
the capital, is one of the most agreeable in Finland, the in- 
habitants are industrious, although they derive little advan- 
tage from their proximity to Sweden. The university was 
founded by queen Christina in 1640, the climate is not ge- 
nial, the endowments are trifling, still the college enjoys no 
mean reputation. Amongst its distinguished students, were 
Gadolin the cliyinist, Franzen the poet, and the erudite 
bishop of Portham, who, in a series of dissertations, has 
thrown more light than any other author, on the history of 
Finland. The population amounts to 12,000 souls, the 
trade is considerable, and the inhabitants have docks and 
sugar houses, silk and wooileti manufactories. Moslat or 
the citadel of Abo, w inch might maintain a siege for some 
weeks, js about an English mile to the south-west of the 
town. » The numerous islands in the Archipelago of Abo 
have been remarked on account of the varied scenery which 
the«Milinger observes almost at every fifty yards. Ilunsalaf 
which is covered with oak aiid nut trees, may vie in that 
respect with any English or (yhinesi* garden. .Yi/.s/r a 
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maritime town with a convenient harbour, its exports are booh 
corn, timber and sail cloth ; some of the inhabitants arc 
employed in manufacturing wool, liaumo is situated in the 
district of Satacunda, and its lacc is supposed to be better 
than any other made in Finland. Tlie trade of Bisernehorgf 
another town in the same part of thV country, might be 
greatly improved, if the Kumo^ which issues from Tavast- 
land, could be rendered navigable. A pearl fishery has been 
established at Snslmola^ near the northern limit of lower 
Satacunda; three or four pearls arc sometimes, though not 
often, found in the same shell. 

The small Archipelago which fronts Abo, forms the mostisUnds, 
w'estern part of the Russian empire, and it is separated from 
Sweden by the strait of Jllands-llaf. The largest islands 
are Mand, Lemlandf JCumlinge^ WardoR, Branded and Lam- 
parland on tlio east, and Ekerod on the west. The whole 
group encloses an extent of 11000 Swedish square miles,* 
and the inhabitants may amount to 13 , 000 . The hills on 
the islands are chiefly composed of coarse red granite ; lime 
however is not uncommon, and one quarry is at present 
worked. Tlie climate is not cold, and many of the island- 
ers are good husbandmen. Tlic common crops are secale 
and barley, and the average return is as eight to one. The 
forests consist of birch, alder and fir trees, which are ex- 
ported every year to Stocklioliii. Six hundred and eighty 
species are enumerated in the flora of these islands, and the 
cryptogamia are not fewer th.an one hundred and eighty. 

The cheese of Aland is exported into different countries 
from a small group of islands, that form the parish of Fulgod. 

The sea-dog fislicries are very variable, in some seasons 
they are productive, in others few arc taken, and the poorer 
classes arc then deprived of their ordinary food. There 
are not many ([uadrupeds, the elk and the bear are never 
seen, the wolf is ])erhaps the most common. The rocks on 
the large islands arc sometimes covered with sea fowl, a 
great many of them arc sold in the neighbouring continent, 


'The Swodisli mile is rqiial to 4 English miles. 
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And high prices are given for their eggs and plumage 
The capital of Sweden is supplied with fish from the Archi 
"pelago, and 6000 tons of herrings arc salted every year oi 
the different islands. The mariners sail between Swcdei. 
and Finland, and their clean and well-furnished villages 
are an undoubted proof of their comjiarativc affluence. 
The Swedish language is spoken, and the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants arc little different from those iYi 
the same country. The islands of Aland formed a small 
Scandinavian kingdom long before the Swedish conquest of 
Finland, but the name of the village lornala might lead us 
to believe the existence of a Finnic population at a very rc- 
- mote period. While we ascend the Bothnian gulf, wc oh- 
serve theplnins of Ostrobothnia, the low land or the Finnic 
Kainu-Jm^ of which the interior is not unlike the northern 
part of Savolax and Tavastlund. The wolf and the bear 
haunt immense forests, or wander near innumerable lakes. 
Graio ripens rapidly in the south or in the district of Wasa, 
and a great part of the produce is exported. The other ex- 
ports are iron, cheese and tar of a much better quality than 
the Ulean. Tlic Kijro-Ioki is the largest river in the pro- 
vince, and the principal towns arc Christinastadt, Kaskac, 
Wasa, which was founded by Charles the Ninth, Carleby 
and Jacohstadt; the two last arc peopled by hardy mariners. 

The northern part of Ostrobothnia forms the ancient 
prefecture or the present department of Ulcahorg, The 
short and cold summers iu that region arc owing to the 
vicinity of the polar circle, to a northern exposure and a 
humid soil. Good harvests are rare, tim seed cannot be put 
into the ground before the end of May or beginning of 
June, otherwise it might be destroyed by morning frosts. 
Trees are burnt and reduced to ashes on tlic fields, 
and by this method abundant crops arc raised. The 
cattle, although of a small breed, yield more butter and 
cheese than the inhabitants can consume. Forests, marshes 
and mMi*grown rocks cover the greater part of th^ coun- 
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ry. Tar is obtained in different districts, thus the town book 
jf.Uleaborg expoVts from 27,000 to 29,000 tons every 
jrear, and no fewer than 2,100,000 fir trees are necessary 
in the making of that quantity. We arc thus enabled to 
form some notion of the extent of the forests. The woods 
abound in squirrels, and the peasants kill them by means 
of dogs trained for the purpose. When the goods of a fa- 
ther are divided among his cliildren, a well-trained dog is 
considered as valuable as a good milch cow. The cataracts 
of Pyha~Kosky and Taival Kosky form the finest landscapes 
in the country.* The stranger looks in vain for the genial 
climate of the south, but the further he advances north- 
wards, the fruits on the shrubs become more fragrant and 
aromatick. 

The town of Ulcaborg, one of the wealthie^^m Fin- Towns, 
land, contains 4000 souls ; the people work in the manu- 
factories or dock yards, and export tar, butter and salmon. 
Brahestadt derives its name from the Count of Brahe, the 
great benefactor of Finland. The towns arc peopled by 
Swedes, and the country by Finns ; the inhabitants of the 
former arc polished and hospitable, their amusements serve 
to dispel the gloom of a winter that lasts nine months. 

The higher part of the river Ulea is little known, and the 
traveller who repairs to that region, might visit the large 
basin of the Uleaii lake, where a number of others extend 
both from north and south-east, and are united by rivers, 
which fall in cascades through thick forests. Some isolated 
farms, distant about thirty or forty miles from each other, 
are scattered in these deserts. The castle of Hysis is situat- Casiie of 
cd in the parish of Paldanio, which is more than 200 miles 
in. length. A solid rock was cut and changed into a fort- 
ress; its ruins and gigantic staircase remind us of the 
chivalrous times and the age of romance. 

The inhabitants of Ostrobothnia are frank, hospitable inhabi- 
and industrious. Some of the young women make before 
icir mairiage, a sufiicier^ quantity of clothes to last them 


Koski is a Finnic woid which signifies a cataract. 
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BOOK ^ lifetime. It may therefore be naturally inferred that 
the fashions of the country arc not subject to mucli varia- 
tion. The Ostrobotlinians are said to be the best builders 
of small vessels in Sweden, they used formerly to travel to 
different towns in which they were employed as shipwrights^ 
The people in the interior are of Finnic origin, and those 
on the coast speak tlie Swedish dialect. The governor of 
Uleaborg extends his sway over a part of Lapland, and by 
the efforts of Finnic husbandmen, agriculture is now ex- 
tended in his province, as on the coasts of Norwegian Lap- 
land, beyond the polar circle. The wandering Lapland- 
ers seldom appear in the colony, but the rein deer has 
multiplied on the liills of Manselka or inland Ostroboth- 
nia, \^|||i||| flocks of these animals find the moss necessary 
for tlii^Vibsistencc. It happens sometimes that the pea- 
sants of Uleaborg cannot obtain enough of flour for their 
own consumption, and the poorest eat bread made from the 
bark of trees. 

Finlanders. Tlic great dutchy of Finland, which wo have endeavour- 
ed to describe, was not the country of the Fenni, whom 
Tacitus mentions, or to speak more correctly, the infor- 
mation that the Roman historian received, did not relate 
to a separate country, but to a distinct people. Tlic Finn- 
ni and the Zoxmi or Suomes arc vaguely placed by Stra- 
bo and Ptolemy in Pannonia. Jornandcs wrote several 
ages afterwards, and although he gives an account of the 
Ftnni and their different tribes, it is difficult to discover 
what region tliey inhabited. They resided beyond Scan- 
%ia, but the historian of the Goths says nothing concerning 
the eastern limits of that country. The Estes of Jornan- 
des and Other, were probably of Finnic origin, although 
they dwelt far to the south of the present Estlionia. It is 
certain that Finnic nations migrated to the north, but the 
cause of their migrations is now unknown. The learned 
Thunmanti has shown that some Finns remained in eastern 
Prussia so late as the year 1259^* yet no mention is made 


ThuTimann, Rechfircncs sm Irs pcuplts t\u Notii, Itt, 23, 
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of the time that the first Finns entered Finland. Three book 
nations, the Quaines on tlic north, the Kyriales on the 
south-east, and the Ymes or /ernes on the south-west, in- — — — 
labited that country in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
enturies. It may be inferred from the.names of different 
laces in the eastern districts, that the Shepherds of Lap- 
*.ind wandered among these settled tribes.* . The Quaines, 
who are frequently mentioned by the Icelandic writers, 
called themselves Kainu-Lainen or inhabitants of the low 
country, and were termed Caijani by the modern Latinists. 

The same people inhabited Ostrobothnia, settled in Lap- 
land and on the shores of the White Sea, which derived 
from them the name of ({ueti-Sea nr ({uen-Vik, The 
Quaines submitted to kings or warlike chiefs, who made 
war against the Norwegians, when the latter est^lished 
themselves in Helsingland and Westrohothnia, and when 
they pillaged the coasts of the White Sea. It is probable 
that a branch of the same tribe advanced to Kiow in the 
south of Russia, at all events that place is often called Koe- 
nugard or the town of the Kaines by the Icelandic histpri- 
ans ; but it is not impossible that the last name may ha^^e been 
common to another Finnic tribe. Ostrohotlmia is still called 
Kainu or Kaimi-ma by tiic Finlanders. Mamus Brtmensisi 
happened to be present at a conversation in which king 
Swenon spoke of ({nen-Land or ({nena-Land, the country of 
the Quaines, but as the stranger’s knowledge of Danish was 
very imperfect, he supposed the king had said Quinnaland, 
the country of women or Amazons ; hence the origin of his 
Terra Feminaruvuf 

The Vines or lemes took the Finnic name of Vmes. 

Lainerif they inhabited Tavastland, Nylaiul and Finland 

\ 

• Gorschau maintainB in his history of Finland, (1810) lh.it the Laplanders 
>nly were called jPtims, and that they were driven fiom the country by the 
Quaines, the Ymes and Kt/riaies, whom he inehnles under the name of 
fehoudes, Flis hypothesis is perhaps taken from the work oi' Lehrbergy which 
i have not hitherto been able to consult. 

t The history of Norway by Forfeus fioiu the an Icelandic work. 

Schfeninj^’s Ancient (loom apliy pt iNoiw.iv. .18, flaitmrs llistoiical Li- 
.117, ;e.>. 
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Proper ; it is likely too that tlieir colonists settled in SWed'- 
ish Nordland. 

The Kyrialcs or Carol ians possessed all the countries on 
the uortli of lakes Ladoga and Onega from the gulf of 
Finland to the White Sea. The commercial republick of 
Novgorod, and the warlike Swedes contended from the 
year 1156 to 1293, for the preponderance over these simple 
and rude people, who seldom cultivated their fields, and 
subsisted by luinting, fishing and rearing cattle. The 
heads of families exercised a despotic authority, and 
the women were treated . as slaves. The Finns were 
then ignorant of that imperfect system of husbandry 
which lias been continued amongst them to the present 
day. They practised however, some mechanical arts, and 
among others, tliat of working metals ; tlicy had names for 
silver, iron and co|)pcr, and according to a popular tradi- 
tion, the most ancient mines in Scandinavia were discover- 
ed by the Finns. 

. TJie mythology of tlic Finlanders was connected with 
the religious notions of the Laplanders and Biarmiansj but 
their tHiditions were not collected before many of the in- 
habitants had been converted or at least baptized by ca- 
tholic missionaries. The Supreme Being was Rawa or 
the oid, his name recalls the Radien of the Lajdanders. It 
cannot be determined if there was any alKnity between that 
divinity and the good and evil principles, or the Joumala 
and FerkeL Two sons of Rawa act a conspicuous part. 
Wainamoinen created fire, invented the kandela or Fin- 
dic lyre, built the first ship, and taught men almost all 
the arts of civilization. Ilmarainen reigns in the air and 
on the winds; to him men arc indebted for the forge, ho 
assists his brother in all^his contests against the wicked 
genii. Veden Ema or the mother of the waters was 
adored by the Esthontans, and Sakamieli or the goddess 
offjl^ve was not unknown to the Laplanders. The na- 
tives of Tavastland, a branch of the Ymis, worshipped 
Turrist the god of war, a divinity that has been confound- 
ed with the Scandinavian Thor. The name of the former 
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is flerived from a Finnic word, which signifies a battle* Bocp: 
The people were hunters, and lived in more southern 
countries when tlicir mythology nourished. Thus Tapio " 
protects bees, cures wounds and tends the flocks; he 
leads the hunter into the forests, but allows his sister and 
his wife Tapiolan-Emenda to guidcMier worshippers in the 
pursuit of wild /owl. It is vain however to attempt to kill 
a quadruped without imploring the aid of Hysis, a sullen 
and formidable giant, the destroyer of bears and wolves. 

The petty gods presided over the meaner game of hares 
and squirrels. To the different rural divinities of the Ca- 
relians were reserved the care of secale, barley and oats, 
but Kekki was the general protector of agriculture. His 
name signifies a cuckoo^ and the god might have been so 
called in allusion to the spring, or the Finnic divinities 
might have been represented by the figures of animals. 

Finland was also the country of giants, gnome-like spi- Magic, 
rits and supernatural beings that frequented the deserts, 
murmured in the waterfall, raged in the tem|)est, and illud- 
ed tiic traveller ami the hunter by a thousand phantastic 
forms. Magic ^^as universally believed, it was connected 
with the worship and manners of the ])eoi)le, but degraded 
by the low arts and vulgar deceit of the priests or wizards. 

The ancient traditions have unfortunately been mixed with 
others of more modern date, little information can there- 
fore be dcri\ed from them. Music was a very powerful Finnic Oi 
instrument in the old superstition, by it the sands on the 
sea shore were changed into diamonds, the corn danced 
into the barn-yard, trees moved in harmony, and bears 
listened to the notes of Wainamoinen’s l}rc. The di- 
vine minstrel, impelled within the vortex of his magic, 
fell into ecstasies, and shed a fountain of pearls, not a 
flood of tears.* It is certainly not a little extraordinary 
that the attributes of an Orpheus or an Ampliion can be 
found in such a country as Finland. We shall not inquire 
whether the Finns inhabited formerly a region on tlic banks 

* S hmtPi on the Runic rharnctei? of the Finn?. 
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BOOK of tlieTanaisi not so far distant from Greece; but ttieir 
evil, present enuntry, though very (iidVrent, iniglit impress the 

mind with strong emotions. The roaring cataract, the 

calm lake and the rugged rock \Ncre the pyha or holy places 
In which their ancestors \^orsliipped. The hell of the 
Finns, like that of the Irish, was situated in their native 
soil. According to the national songs, the souls of wicked 
men were sent to llipimmaikU a place on the banks of the 
Kemi, where a large stone with excavations in the centre, 
was often stained with the blood of victims. The priests 
only Nvere permitted to approach it.* 

Finnic Ian- The Finnic language is perhaps the most sonorous and 
guage. adapted for poetry of any in Europe. It is not unlike 

tlie Hungarian, all the words terminate in vowels, and two 
consonants rarely follow each other. The letters ft, d,/and g 
form no part of their alphabet, but some foreign words have 
been introduced, in which the three last consonants are us- 
ed. Micliael Agricola, bishop of Abo, w as the first foreigner 
who wrote in Finnic; he published his translation of the 
Scriptures in 1558. 

Dialects. Three dialects, those of Carclia or Savolax, Ostrobothnia 
and Finland proper, arc still spoken in tiic country. They 
correspond with the three tribes, or the Kyrialcs, Quaines 
and Ymes. The Esthonians and Finlandt?rs can undcr- 
Runic cha- stand each other. It is very unlikely that any information 
can be gained concerning tlie origin of the Runic characters 
used by the Finns. How could it be determined that these 
characters were communicated to the Goths of Scandinavia, 
or that the letters of the one and the other people had a 
common origin during tlie age of Wodinism, in a period an- 
terior to tl»c vulgar era ? It might not, however, be diilicult 
to show that the Finns, the AVendcs, the Anglo-Saxons and 
Scandinavians were accustomed to write on the ground 
with a spear or sharp-pointed instrurnent.f 
Character. The present Finlanders are grave, but intrepid and in- 
defatigable. They can endure the severest privations, but 

• Uuhs, XXVI. t Rima signifies a javelin in ancient Latin. 
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their perseverance is little removed from obstinacy. Their BO^ ! 
attachment to their national name, customs and language, 

rendered them incapable of appreciating the blessings of 

civilization, which the Swedes were anxious to diffuse 
amongst them. Their signal ingr<^titudc to Gustavus the 
Third, is no very favourable trait in their cliaracter. Had 
the Finlanders not been guilty of treason, that king might 
liave made himself master of Petersburg. Although the 
people may submit to Russians rather than to Swedes, they 
ire aware that independence is infinitely preferable to the 
lomination of the czar; at present, however, they must rc- 
nain satisfied with tlie forms of a national government. 

Russia and the great dutrhy have been declared two dis- 
tinct but inseparable states, terms of ordinary occurrence 
in diplomatic logic, but wholly unintelligible when ap- 
plied to history or gcograpliy. All the olfices are held by 
Finlanders. The senate regulates the affairs of the com- 
munity, and presides over the administration of justice. 

Swedish laws arc still in force, and the national rej)resen- 
tation is the same as in Sweden. The diets of Finland 
were sanctioned by the presence of the Emperor Alexan- 
der. 

The civil riglits of the peasantry are as much protected 
as in any province of Sweden; if their freedom has in some 
districts degenerated into licentiousness, it may he attri- 
buted to the nature of the country and the habits of the 
people. 

Public instruction was neglected before the time of Gus- Schools, 
tavus the Tliird. Tlic Swedes are better informed than 
the inhabitants of most countries of Europe, but as they 
spoke a diScrent language, it was impossible for them to 
communicate tlieir knowledge to tlic Finlanders. But 
public schools have been established for the last twenty 
years in Finland, and they have every year been more nu- 
merously attended. Many books arc circulated, and whcrc- 
cver Swedes and Finlanders make up the population, ser- 
mons are alternately preached in the two languages. A 
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evil, priests make no proselytes. 

■ If avarice and selfishness be the vires of the people on 
the southern coasts, if they l»ave rontnirted habits of mer- 
cantile chicane, it most be udinitled tliat the other inhahi-*' 
tants are charitable and addirted to hospitality. All the 
Finlanders, it is said, are revengeful and implacable in their 
resentments, an accusation \\hirh is unfortunately strength- 
ened by the crimes and murders committed in the rural dis- 
tricts; still some allowance must be made for the animosity 
and mutual jealousy that subsists between the Finnic pea- 
santry and the Swedish husbandmen. 

Poetry and Almost cvery Finlander is a poet or musician. A cottage 
surrounded by forests or marslies in the interior of the 
country, is often the residence of a bard, whose rustic and 
simple songs enliven all the villagers. 'Fbe polished odes 
of otiracademic poets arc far inferior in point of genius and 
originality to the effusions of these minstrels. Their poetry 
is sung to the acrompaniment of the knntlela or lyre, and it 
is an important rule in F'innic versification, that most of 
the words in a line comint nee with the same letter, a sort 
of caprice, which is not unknown in other languages, for 
example the Scandinavian and ancient Latin.* 

Habita- The peasants reside in cottages or jwertes^ that arc not 
tions, divided into apartments, and the wretched lint is warmed 
by a large stove fixed to the wall. The smoke issues by 
an aperture in the roof, or by the doors and windows. 
They are illumined during the long nights of winter by 
splinters of fir smeared in pitch. It is wonderful that 
the people can contrive to keep their clothes ami linen so 
Vapour clean in these dark and smoky dwellings. Vapour bath^ 
baihf. are used by all the Finlanders, and it is evidently from the 
Finns settled formerly in central Russia that the same 
custom was communicated to the Slavonians. Hie baths 
are not spacious, several steps arc heated from 130® to 160® 

• JVbc/ii et nimbum occasrat nigror, (Kunius.) 

Dueiie ab urbe dumum, mca enrmina, dvcitt Daphnim, (Virgil.) 
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of Fahrenheit, and by pouring boiling water on red-hot book ! 
stones, the place is soon filled with vapour. The bather evil, 
descends from step to step, and is in a short time covered 
with a profuse perspiration ; he then washes himself in te- 
pid w'ater, and the office of drying\and rubbing his body 
is always reserved for the women. 'I hc Finlander, before 
he puts on his clothes, rolls in winter on the snow, and in 
summer on the grass. 
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European Russia. Fourth Section. Description of tne 
provinces on the Baltic^ continued and concluded. 

One of the most remarkable combinations in tlic physi- 
cal geography of Europe, lias been observed in the south 
" of Finland. The lake Onega ap|)roacbes the White Sea, 
and passes by the Srvir into the great lake Ladoga, which 
flows through the large Neva into tlic long and narrow 
gulf of Finland, If the level of the gulf were 600 feet 
higher, it might cover the wliole country between it and 
the lake Onega; nay more, if we judge from the apparent 
elevation of the heights in the two basins, it might join 
the White Sea. The rocks on the gulf are mixed with 
shells, or composed of compact limestone; the same siih^ 
stance is common in Ingria, and forms partly the basins of 
the Ladoga and Onega, but granite peaks rise in most 
places through the calcareous mass. Tlic water is brack- 
ish and not very deep; it is shallow near the sloping 
heights on the southern coasts, and the central current is 
marked by a great many light-houses. The eastern ex- 
tremity of the gulf forms the bay of Cronstadt, w hich might 
be more correctly termed the embouchure of the Neva. 
The water is fresh and drinkable at Cronstadt; it flows in 
calm weather westwards, or in the same direction as the 
iivet*j its course, however, is often obstructed by reeds and 
sand. The navigable current terminates at the depth 
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*of two fathoms; large merchantmen have lighters^ and book 
ships of war never issue from the docks of Petersburg cviir. 
witliout floating butts. The mass of waters in the gulfis" '"' " 
often impelled into the hay of Cronstadt by a tempestuous 
•west wind. The Neva having on tijesc occasions no out- 
let^ recoils on the quays or streets of Petersburg, and rises 
to the first stories of the houses. Ships are sometimes throw’n iSeva. 
into the town, and casks of sugar, pipes of w ine, books and 
furniture float in confusion. The billows have entered 
the marble staircase of the imperial palace, and the czar and 
his generals have sailed in boats through the streets, and 
rescued citizens from a watery grave, liie breadth of the 
Neva varies from five hundred to eight hundred yards; its 
limpid waters never freeze before the 29th of October, and 
the ice is never melted before the 25tli of March. The Lake La- 
lake Ladoga is surrounded on the north by calcareous 
rocks that contain qunrries of fine marble, the banks in 
other places arc low and sandy. The bed consists chiefly 
of gravel ; the w ater is clear and abounds in fish. The lake 
is covered every year with a tliick crust of ice, and it is 
then that the labours of the fisiicrmen arc most successful. 

There are more inequalities on the banks of the Onega, Lake 
but ill other respects its physical cliaractcr is the same. 

The streams of its feeders fall in cataracts, or wind slowly 
through heaths and barren land. 

The province of Ingria or Ingermanland derives its ingria. 
name from the small ri\er Iscliora, which is called Inger 
by the Swedes, 'riic country was ceded to Russia in 1721, 
and it now forms the greater part of tlie go\ eminent of 
Petersburg. "J'he districts on the west included the former 
lama, and the Votes^ a Finnic tribe, peopled the western 
banks of the Ladoga. The Iscliorcs, another branch of the 
Finns, still inhabit the country on the south of the Neva. 

The province is low', and almost wholly covered with woods 
or marshes. The soil is sterile, cold and humid. Indeed, 
with the exception of a few country seats, some gardens 
and lands attached to government manufactories, the face 
of nature indicates poverty, wretchedness and want, llyo 
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IS raised with (Hffirulty, rhorrios are confined to a few gar- 
dens* and bees are so seldom seen that a hive is coiKsidered 
"a great rarity; but fruit-bearing shrubs, wild fowl and 
different kinds of fisii are very common. 

Many valuable observations have been made on the cli- 
mate. An ordinary year may be divided into 162 days of 
winter or c<)ntiiiued frost, 59 of spring, (in that season 
the mornings and evenings are frosty) and 144 of summer 
or fresh weather. Tlie mean maximum of cold in a period 
of seventeen years was etjual to 22“ below zero of Fahren- 
heit, and on the 9th of February 1810, the thermometer 
descended so low as 35^ 30' on the same scale. The heat 
of summer is occasionally as high as 92“. Fiost begins 
commonly about the 2rth of September, and continues to 
tlie same time in April. The greatest degree of cold in 
the year 1791 did not exceed 173“ of Delisle;* the num- 
ber of frosty days was not greater than 188, and in 99 
only the frost continued without interruption. The mean 
maximum of cold, as indicated by Delisle^s thermometer, was 
equal to 170“f during five days, to 1G0“| during forty-four, 
and to 150“§ during a hundred and thirty. The highest tem- 
perature in the summer of the same year was greater than 
llO'^ of Delisle.ij and according to the mean result of dif- 
ferent observations, it remained thirty-one days about 120,^ 
seventy-seven above 130“,** and fifty-four at 140“.|f Lastly, 
it varied in a period of 101 days, between 140“ and 150“ 
or the point of congelation. It may be easily believed 
that the year in which these observations were made, was 
unusually mild. The winter lasts eight months in ordi- 
nary seasons, and in the remaining four the weather is va- 
riable. It appears from a calculation of the great Euler, 
that there are always sixty days in the year in which snow 
or rain never falls at Petersburg. If, says M. Pallas, 

• A hundred and seveniy-tlnee decrees of Delislc's ihcrrnometer are equal to 
4^24' of Fahrenheit. 

t of Fahrcnlieit. f 20° of Faiirenhcit. i 32° of Fahrenheit. 

II 80° of Fahrenheit. If 68° of Fohreniicit. 

Above of Fahicnheit. ft 44° of Fahrenheit. 
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tiie pear and plum trees be grafted, they perish in winter# book 
and biennial plants rarely resist the cold. Tbe country is cvni* 

often obscured with fogs; it abounds in musquitoes, and is 

colder than the province of Drontbeiin in northern Norway 
at the parallel of 63% 

The new capital of Russia was founded by Peter the Petenburg.^ 
Great in this unliealthy region, on a sliallow* port, which is ^ 

frozen three or four months in the year, near marshes co- 
vered with ice, and islands exposed to inundations. It was 
the monarch’s first design to make Petersburg a military 
harbour and an arsenal. Tlic small fortress of J^ytuschant% 
had been built in the year 1300, at a short distance from it, 
on the liiglicr banks of the Neva. It was taken in 1703 by 
Peter the First, who determined to change it into a place of 
defence against Sweden. It was not Jong, however, before 
he altered his purpose, or imagined that he liad discovered 
the best station for the fleet which was to be established on 
the Baltic, and the most advantageous port for the foreign 
trade of Russia. So extravagant were Iiis notions on this 
subject, that tlie scat of govcrinneiit w as transferred thither 
in 1721. It would have been diflicult at that time to have 
found a place in the whole of inhabited Russia, worse adapt- 
ed for the capital. The czar did not perhaps expect to 
make himself master of Riga, otherw ise it miglit liave been 
chosen for a commercial port, and it was probably the desire 
of opening a prompt communication between the Neva and 
tlie interior by the canal of Nista and the Wolebowa, that 
induced him to undertake his great work. Wc differ from 
the admirers of tliat prince, because it was easy to have 
found on the banks of the Neva, a site belter fitted for a 
town than a marsh, wlierc the bouses rest on piles, which 
may one day give w^ay under the costly fabrics that they 
now support. The nobles refused at first to reside in a city 
that appeared to them a place of exile; but Peter ^rished it, 
and his energy enabled him to Iriumpii over nature and the 
opposition of the nation. Petersburg was built, and al- 
though on an unfavourable position, it is now one of the 

VOL. VI. 6 4 
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BOOK most magnificent capitals in Europe; it is certainly* tho 
GTiii. most remarkable on account of the number of its edifices, 
the size of its squares, tlic breadth of the streets, and the 
waters by which the heterogeneous mass is divided. The 
Different hexagonal citadel stands on the island of rdershurg, it is 
quarters. ^ fortress wholly useless as a jdacc of defence, but it might 
contain a revolted multitude. Tlie cathedral cliurch of St. 
Peter an‘d St. Paul, where the emperors arc interred, the 
small wooden house in which Peter the First resided, when 
he laid the foundation of the town, tlie botanical garden and 
the medical college arc situated in the same quarter, which 
is cut into several islands, and the houses arc tlic worst 
built of any in Petersburg. TJie Jf^isili Oslrow or the 
island of Basil on tlic west, is much larger; it was there 
that Peter the Great wished to found the town, and that the 
first houses were erected ; its jirescnt inhabitants arc most- 
ly mariners and merchants. It consists of twelve long, 
broad and straight streets, which are called Lilies^ and the 
finest buildings are the custom house, the treasury, the flax 
warehouse, the twelve colleges or ministerial departments, 
the seminary of the marine cadets, the university, the ob- 
servatory, and lastly, tlie academy of arts, of which wo 
shall afterwards speak more fully. The harbour of the 
galleys is built at tlic extremity of the island. The quarter 
of the admiralty, or the residence of the court, the nobility 
and ambassadors, is the finest in Petersburg. It is an 
island which lies to tlie south of tlie two former, is sur- 
rounded by tlie Neva and Fontanka, and divided into three 
parts by the Moika and Catlierine’s canal. The principal 
ornaments are tlie admiralty, the e([ucstrian statue of Peter 
the First, the palace of winter, the hermitage, the palaco 
and gardens of summer, and the costly churches of Isaac 
and the virgin of Gasan. The last edifice adorns the street 
of the Neva, which is seven versts in length.* The sur- 
face of Petersburg is not less than seventy-four squara 


* Two wiJvk and a lialf. 
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tersts,"^ bot the buildings do not cover the thirteenth part book 
of that space. There are six large and twenty -four small 

bridges, and the whole town consists of eleven quarters^ “ 

thirty-five districts, 400 public buildings, 9000 houses, 
and 300,000 inliabitants.f It may^ be remarked that 
the population of Petersburg is distinguished from that 
of the other European capitals, by the extreme dispropor- 
tion in the numbers of the two sexes. All the inhabitants 
amounted in 1813 to 285,500, and they consisted of 
197,994 males, and 87,506 females. A garrison of forty 
or fifty thousand men, and a number of strangers equal to 
36,000, arc not sufiicient to account for so great a dispa- 
rity, more particularly as many individuals among the last 
class arc married and settled in the town. There are at 
present at Petersburg 25,000 Germans, 3000 Frencli, 

1500 Swedes and 1000 English. Sermons arc preached 
in fifteen languages. The Catholics are more numerous 
than the Lutherans, but the latter arc at least equal to 
20,000 individuals. 

It has been maintained that the city of Peter the Great ArchUec- 
is not inferior to any in Europe, and the same place has 
been considered a confused assemblage of gaudy and 
inelegant monuments. AVc shall try to discover what 
is true in these conflicting opinions. Several edifices are 
built according to the modern Italian style, modified by the 
caprice of different sovereigns, and their numerous defects 
may be attributed to these two causes. 

The palace of w inter is a very large building that com- 
municates with the hermitage, the favourite residence of 
Catherine, which joins the theatre. So great a mass of 
contiguous buildings on tlie banks of a river, produces a 
fine effect. The architecture of the marble palace sets all 
rules at defiance. The spectator observes many pillars 
and pilasters almost touching each other, of the same pro- 
portions, but of different orders, windows of unequal depth 

• Thirty-two square miles. 

t The number of houses is underrated; according to tlic statement in the 
text, there must be on an average moir than thirty-tluec persons in each house. 
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BOOK in the same hall, varying sometimes from five to nine feet/ 
CTIII. Marble, bronze, copper and iron arc lavislicd in every di- 
rection, and the furniture is costly and of rare workman- 
ship. The ancient palace of summer is built of wood on 
a pleasant situation ; the new' one is constructed of bricks, 
after the Dutch fashion. The garden of the same name 
is only remarkable on account of its granite colonnade, 
for althougli the statues made in Italy^ are according to 
the German waiters, masterpieces of modern art, they are 
in the opinion of M, Fortia, below mediocrity. The aca- 
demy of the fine arts w as for a long lime the only building 
admired by every stranger that visited Petersburg; but 
the churches of Isaac and Casan are of a later date, aiid 
not inferior to any in that style of architecture, which 
, is approved in places of Christian worship, and sanctioned 

by the customs of the Greek church. Twenty-six millions 
of roubles were expended on the first temple, which is 
wholly composed of marble; the second is an imitation of 
St. Peter^s at lioinr. and its peristyle is partly formed by 
Statue of fifty-six granite jiillars. The equestrian statue of Peter 
cVeaV^^* the Great by P'alconet, is placed at the entrance of tlie 
bridge across the Neva, on the side of the admiralty. The 
horse in this statue, as in many others of the same kind, 
is considered the finest part of the work. The Russian 
hero is supposed to ha\e reached the summit of a rock, 
which is represented by an immense block of granite, that 
W’as found in a marsh about fifteen miles from Petersburg. 
It weighed upwards of 133G tons, but it has been cut and 
polished, and the effect whicli so novel a pedestal might 
have otherwise ])rodtu:ed, is totally destroyed. Tlic trea- 
sury and many other buildings arc admirable examples of 
that rustic hut singularly \aiied style, that prevails in 
the ludicrous propylam of the French capital. The Rus- 
sians may boast of Petersburg, the Jhirisians may extol Paris, 
but it is difficult to determine whether judges of classical 
architecture could find more to reprehend on the banks of 
the Neva, than on the banks of the Seine. The breadth 
of the streets, the solidity of quays built of granite, tlio 
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profhsion of porphyry and precious marble, and above alU book ' 
• tho cheerful spectacle of a fine river and an extensive com- crtlt4 
mercc are the gicatcst ornaments in the city of Peter the — — — 
Great. 

Four fifths of the Russian trade a^*c concentrated in Pc- Trade oC , 
tersburg ; its imports liave amountcu of late years from 
hundred and twenty to a hundred and tliirty millions of 
roubles; its exports have not increased in the same pro- 
portion. The inhabitants arc making rapid advances in 
the arts; manufactories of tapestry, gilded bronze, porce- 
lain, glass and crystal, arc supported by the luxury of the 
court. The working of jewellery is carried to great per- 
fection; the natives excel in tliat and other branches of 
industry. Communications are sent to Petersburg from 
most of the scientific or learned institutions in Europe; 
many societies have been established, among others an aca- 
demy of sciences, to which almost all the contributions 
have hitherto been written by Germans. Much has been 
done for the promotion of knowledge; many valuable li- 
braries are now collected, and in no other town arc there 
so many or so rare Chinese, Japanese and Mongol books. 

Theatres, assemblies, public walks and gardens connect 
the amusements of Petcrsliurg with those of the other Eu- 
ropean capitals, but the only diversions for which the cli- 
mate is well adapted, are sledge races and real Russian 
mountains, not of wood but of ice. All the pleasures and 
refinements of civilization have been introduced, but there 
is no place on the continent w here the expense of living is 
so great.* 

Country houses and vegetable gardens, cultivated by the Nei^h- 
industrious peasants of Rostow, arc gradually becoming 
more numerous in the neighbourhood of the town. Csjor-burg, 
skoe-Selo, an imperial castle, is differently described bjpaiaces. 
Russian and French travellers; the former consider it an- 
other Versailles, tho latter a model of barbaric art, both 


♦ Description of Petersburg b}' CJcoigi, Sloich, and Reinicr. Picture of St. 
Petersburg by Muller. Bagaicllesby Fabii. 
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these opinions are not incompatible. If wo may juil^ of 
it from engravinj^s, it appears to be an imitation of the an- 
‘cient architecture that prevailed in France. Pctcrliof is 
surrounded by extensive gardens, fine streams and foun- 
tains, and near it is the Dutrii bouse of Peter the Great. 

Cronstadt, one of the fortified towns in Ingria, is situat- 
ed on the island of J^odloi’Osirow,^ its population exceeds 
30,000 souls, it possesses three ports and a convenient road, 
where large merchant vessels anchor, and their cargoes are 
forwarded to I’ctershurg in lighters. Tlie same place is 
also a station for a division of the Baltic licet,' its for- 
tress and the small fort of Cronslot guard the entrance 
of the gulf and the approach to the capital, which is not 
more than 47 versts or 31 miles distant from Cron- 
stadt. Schlusselburg, a small fortress on the place where 
the Neva issues from the lake Ladoga, has been changed 
into a state prison, and it was the place where the unfortu- 
nate Ivan in. was confined and ended his days. GatschU 
nUf a manufacturing town of seven thousand souls, is built 
op an imperial domain. 

The town of Narva, though situated in Esthonia, forms 
a part of the government of Petersburg. It was erected 
or fortified in 1223 by Valdemar the Second of Denmark, 
and became in time a Hanseatic town; the (rcrmans still 
make up the greater niiniher of its ibur thousand inhabi- 
tants. Wc observe there the (iotliic architecture of the 
ancient German towns, and the ancient simplicity of the 
German manners. The burgesses were led into captivity 
by Peter the First in 1704, hut they returned in 1718, when 
the most of their privileges were restored. The JSTarowa 
falls from the Jieight of 12 feel at a short distance from 
Narva, and the cascade contrasts well with the Hat and 
level country on every sidc.f 

We have now to give an account of three provinces, 
which form physically and historically, as well as by the 


• /ieiU’S(/ri is thi^ Finnic nnnw of Or* i.^Iund, 
+ Hcrbjniiis dc C;j taracti*:, p. 
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mbral and political condition of their inhabitants, a distinct book 
section from the Russian empire. Esthonia, Livonia and ovilli 
Courland are commonly called the German provinces.* 

They were inhabited in the middle ages by Finnic nations 
.or the Ehstes, the Lives and Krevviucs, and also by Wen- 
do-Lettoncs or tlic Lettones proper, ilie Koiircs and Semi* 
galles. The difference in their origin was the cause of 
perpetual contention between these weak tribes. It may 
be sliowm from their history tliat the Ehstes were united 
by a sort of confederacy, of wfiicli the councils were held 
at Rougala. The union was formed by the inhabitants of 
Ungannuij Murnmgonda^ Saccala^ Mentaken^^ Wirria^j Har- 
riiif JoerviiX Lappigunda and Rotalo. The population of 
each district marched to the common defence of the fron- 
tiers, under the command of a wana or ancient; they w’ero 
armed with clubs, swords and wooden bucklers. The 
Lives did not enter into a similar confederacy, and the Let- 
tones invaded their country. The Kourcs or masters of 
maritime Courland, and of the islands Oesel and Dago, often 
pillaged the coasts of Scandinavia ; and while the tribes 
were contending with each other, a career of enterprise and 
adventure was opened for neighbouring states. 

These provinces have been successively subdued by five Successive 
nations; their colonies are more or less numerous accord- 
ing to the time tliat the dificrent conquerors were in pos- 
session of tlio country. Rut all the Russians, Poles, Danes 
and Swedes do not form a population equal to that of the 
Germans. The trading or commercial classes migrated 
from the Hanseatic tow ns, and the nobles or lords of the 
rural domains came originally from Westphalia and north- 
ern Germany. These nobles are, in (heir own estimation, 
far superior to the Russians, whom they have been com- 
pelled to admit into their order. It is for these reasons 
that all the free inhabitants are called Deutsche or Germans, 
while the peasants, who were lately slaves, are still fTh- 
Deutsche or not Germans. These singular denominations 
took their rise In the time of the Teutonic knights. 


* Low country. 
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TIio traders in tlio dutchy of Brcinen^ were the first 
who obtained any accurate information concerning Livo 
‘•nia. A Bremish vessel which sailed in 1158 for Wisby, 
a town in the island of Gothland, was driven by a tempest 
into the gulf of Riga, near the embouchure of the Dwina. 
The country was then inhabited by Lives, a rude people, 
with whom the strangers began to traflick* A Bremish co- 
lony settled afterwards amongst them, and founded the 
present town of Riga. The gospel was first preached to 
the natives by a missionary from Holstein about the year 
1186. It cannot, on the other hand, be denied that these 
i*egions were visited by the Danes before the period last 
mentioned, or that they were known at an earlier age to 
the Scandinavian pirates by the names of ^ustur-Rike, 
and miusturveg.* Tlie natives were sometimes termed 
Grikia or Greeks from the Russians of the Greek church, 
who began betimes to conquer the country, and exact tri- 
bute. It may be naturally inferred from the proximity 
of the Sw’cdcs, that they must have been among the first 
to extend their dominions in the same direction. But the 
most ancient document is a letter of Erik, king of Den- 
mark, dated 1093, and st*U preserved in the archives of 
the Esthonian nobility. Canute the Sixth having subdued 
the Pomeranian Wcndcs, planned an cxpcditioii against 
Esthonia in the year 1196. The Archbishop Msalon, 
the great general of tlic army, gave his name to the town 
of Habsalf but the monarch conquered only the islands 
and part of the coast. AValdcinar the Second or the Vic- 
torious, the brother and successor of the last prince, deter- 
mined to connect these conquests with otlmrs made in Pome- 
rania, and his ambitious projects were sanctified by the lau- 
dable pretext of converting the Livonians. The Popo 
sent him the famous J)(inebrog, a red .ami white banner^ 
whicli became in time the palladium of Denmark, and the 
king undertook the crusade. The Danish army was tran- 

* Ausiui-ilikc n»€arj': ilie knifjdom ni ihc iinfl Aiitl<ii\ci^ a road into ' 

the east. 
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«prfrtcd in a fleet of 1400 slups^ of wliicli the largest held B<M|C , 
a liiitulrcd and twenty, and the smallest fourteen soldiers. 

The battle of Wolinar was gained in 1^20, and the whole 
of Livonia submitted to the victor, who baptized the in- 
Jiabitants against their will. Trussia w as afterwards con- 
verted in the same manner. Waldeniar founded Narva, 

Revel and other towns; but the conquered countries re- 
covered their liberty during his captivity from the year 
1227 to 1230. Tlie Danes retained however part of their 
possessions, the tow'ns in Esthonia remained faithful, and 
the island of Oesel, {lieir last settlement, was not ceded to 
Sweden before 1625. 

While the Danes and Germans were subduing these Crusades 
barbarians, or converting thein by force, the Order of 
Knights of Christ '^ was instituted, a society of which the 
members adopted at first tlic same regulations as the tem- 
plars, and acknowledged the bishop of Riga as their head. 

So long as the armies of Waldeinar w-cre victorious, the 
knights were only considered the auxiliaries of the Danes. 

It is certain, however, that Albert, bishop of Riga, made Order of 
over to them in 120G, a third part of Livonia, although 
did not belong to him ; tlic donation w'fis ratified by the Pope 
in 1210. Winno, the first great master, styled the knights, 
the brethren of the sword, a name which was changed into 
that of ensiferi or sword-bearers ; they were next denomi- 
nated the knights of the cross. They entered into a solemn 
union with the Teutonic Order in 1238, and submitted to 
all their statutes. Thus historians Iiavc often confounded 
these two societies, both of which transported the spirit and 
chivalry of the crusades from the banks of the Jordan to 
the shores of the Baltic. It was then that the sandy plains 
of Livonia were called Idumea after a country bordering on 
Palestine. 

The knigbts conquered Livonia and Courland bctw’ccn 
the years 1230 and 1240. Waldcmar IIL ceded to them 


* The Order wns insiiluled in l-Ol. 
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Esthoniain 1346, ami the sovereignty of these states tvaa 
purchasecl from the great master of llm Teutonic Order 
by Waltlicr of Flettenberg in 1551. The sword-bcarclrs 
were, after that contract, included in the number of the im- 
perisU states. The reformation introduced much about thq 
same time by Luther, penetrated into Livonia, and the now 
opinions tended to shake the p(*\ver of the knights. The 
czar Iwan Wasiliewitch thougl»t that a ffivourable opportu- 
nity had at last occurred, and he attempted the conquest of 
the provinces in 1550. The inliabitants of Narva and Re- 
vel, unable lo resist the Russians, put themselves under the 
pndection of Sweden. Golliard Kettler, the great master, 
ceded Livonia to the Poles, renoonced Ins title, and became 
the first Duke of Courlaud in 1561, after having sworn 
fealty and homage to Poland. 'Phus terminated the petty 
empire founded by tlie sword-bearers, the men, say the 
monkish writers, that civilized Kstlionia and Livonia, a 
correct assertion, if civilization is to establish a privileged 
caste, and to reduce the natives to the most disgraceful 
slavery. 

The greatest misfortunes befel these countries after tlio 
subjugation of the knights. The sjioils were the cause of 
discord between Muscovy, Sweden and Poland, and a hun- 
dred years of war and bloodsln il elapsed before Sweden 
obtained Livonia and Kstlionia by the treaty oi Oliva in 
1660. Courland remained siihject to the Poles. 

The horrors of war were kiiidhul anew in the 18th cen- 
tury, and the provinces were devastated when the Rus- 
sians made themselves masters of them by the peace of 
Neustadt in 1721. The country had hcen governed sixty- 
one years by tiie Swedes, and although Charles XI. hum- 
bled the nobles, many of the Swedish laws continued in force; 
indeed, next to tlie changes effected by Luther’s reforma- 
ti0i and the influence of German literature, nothing has 
contributed so much to form the national character of the 
nobility, as tlie |)o!itical institutions of Sweden. Russia, 
that had been long the terror of tlie inhabitants on ac- 
count of its invasions, has since governed them with rnwch 
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"'mildness. The privileges of the aristocracy have been for 
the most part respected ; if the order is not exempt from ^ 
tlie military service, that circumstance forms a solitary 
exception to the general rule. The towns have been cnricli- 
‘cd by trade, for which their situatioi\is well adapted. The 
admirable education that the higher classes receive, has 
opened for them arreasy access to the most important of- 
fices in the Russian administr^oii and in llic different go- 
vernments. Enlightened by jllicious study, protected by 
Alexander I, the nobles in the three diitchies of Estlionia, 
Li vonia and Courland, Iiavc adopted the wisest and most 
philanthropic measures to bring tlie peasants from a state 
of bondage to civil liberty, to the condition of the other 
inhabitants, and to that mural melioration without which 
freedom itself must be vain.=*^ 

The soil, the climate and the productions the three Ph 
provinces are nearly the same. Esthonia and the north 
of Livonia may perhaps, on account of tlieir rocks and hu- 
midity, be compared to the section of great lakes, whilst 
Courland and the south ot Livonia, abounding in sand 
and argil, resemble in a greater degree the Sarmatian 
plains. Tlie whole country is low, and, to use a geological 
phrase, of the alluvial formation ; many indications prove 
that it must have been covered at a comparatively recent 
period with the waters of the ocean. The highest hill, Hi 
that of Wesenherg near the lake of Deven, is said to be 
1£00 feet, butMt is by no means certain that it has been 

• Essai critique sur rilibloirc tie lii Livonic, &c. par L. C, D. B. (the 
Count of Bray). Tlje above excellent work lenders otheis supeifluous, )>ul 
the different aulliorb who have wiilten on VNlhojiia and l.ivonia are mentioned, 
and their meiits appreciated. A lew' of them nny he cited. Arndt^ Leiflands 
Chronik (1753) containing the tidnsiation of Hciiiy the Letton, 1]S4—~ 1225. 
Duisbourg's llistoiy o/ the Teutonic Older to the year 132(3. Jiimioic and 
Kelchy tw'O able clnoniclers. Jluvnis Histoiy of Livonia and Let- 

toqia. i'VttiicV HistoiicaJ Mnnoal, 179J. Hupei's ^hscvUmucs of the North f 
1781*91. Merkels Ancienl Times of Livonia, 1799. Much light has been 
thrown on the history of these jirovinces by llio di'^coveiy of many manuscripts 
in Konigsborg and Livonia; wliaievor \uluable infoimaiion they contain, is 
embodied in the work of M. dc Bia^. 
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BOOK accurately measured. Mnnna-Meggi is about 1000, and 
CTiii. none of the rest arc higher than 500. Blanberg, a sacred 
hill of the Lives, commands an extensive view along the 
plains of Livonia, but its elevation is not greater tliari 
360 feet above the level of the sea. A few picturesque 
dales^ some grots and waterfalls may be discovered, but 
the general appearance of the land is that of a mono- 
tonous plain or a thick forest. Large beds of liinestorie, 
at some depth below tho4|irfacc of tlie ground, extend 
throughout the provinces. The same rocks arc seen on 
the gulfs of Riga and Finland, they arc probably connected 
with those in Gothland near the middle of the Baltic, and 
also with others in Southern Finland. Blocks of granite 
arc scattered in difterent parts of tlio country, and the low 
coasts form a belt of sand, on which rocks arc occasionally 
limate. obscrvcd. The climate is much milder than that of Peters- 
burg or Novgorod, and tlie thermometer descends rarely so 
low as 14"^ of Reaumur, or zero of Fahrenheit; yet the 
rivers arc covered \Nith ice iti March and i)art of April. 
May is in general a cold month, and sometimes accompa- 
nied with frost and snow. 'Plic first indications of winter 
are felt in September, and it is not often that a short sum- 
mer elapses without chill and humid winds, 
lams. Pines, firs and birch trees thrive in the marshy fo- 
rests; the white alder, the maple, the common and 
mountain nsli succeed on the good land ; the oak, 
however, is a rare tree, and the 58tli parallel appears to 
be, in these countries, the natural limit of its growth. 
Many species of willows are very common ;* hut the lin- 
den is confined to Courland, the beech is seldom seen, 
the hawthorn, the elder, the walnut and ciiestiiut are un- 
known. Bright flowers are disclosed in tlie late springs, but 
the natural grasses on the meadows are coarse and rank, 
and dismal mosses cover a great part of the plains. The 
plants which flourish on the marslics and stagnant water, 
are nearly the same as those in northero Jutland aud 


Dt Bray. Essai Historique, II. 3^0. 
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•''Snioland. The vaccinium oxycoccos and myrtillus abound^ book 
strawberries, currants and fruit-hearing sliruhs appear in cviil*;; 

equal ])rofusion, hut the cherries do not often ripen, and 

the apples, though plentiful, arc of a had kind ; many are 
as transparent as tliosc in the iieigli^ourhood of Moscow, 
from which place they have probably been transplanted.* 

Rye, lint and flax yield good crops; little labour is bestow- 
ed on the culture of potherbs, and the peasants are ignorant 
of gardening. 

Hares, foxes, bears and wolves frequent the forests and Animals, 
brushwood, but the last anims|^ is the most common and 
the most destructive of any; its extirjiation would be of 
great advantage to the country. The elk wanders in the 
wooded or desert districts, and the heatlis are well stocked 
with grouse, woodcocks and a variety of wild fowl. The 
salmon fisheries arc the most [iroductive; next to them 
may be mentioned those of the Knlo^strsemliug^ a species 
of small herring only found in the Baltic. The large lake Lakes, 
of Peipus^ which forms one of the natural limits of the 
country, abounds in breamsf and sahno mardenula. The 
lake is about 75 miles in length and 37 in breadth; its 
banks are covered with sand, and the adjacent country is 
flat and unvaried. The JVerzierw or Wer% is the second 
in size, and the Fchsten and Mirienburg are compara* 
ble to any in point of natural scenery. Most of the rivers River*, 
are small; the Jia^ however, traverses nearly the whole 
pf Livonia, and its Scandinavian name, which is common 
to otlier rivers, is little known in the country, the natives 
call it the Goya. Tl»e Narowa and its cascade have been 
already mentioned, the tFindau forms another of £0 feet 
in Courland, and the fish in passing it are driven into the 
air, and fall in baskets arranged to receive tbem.:|: The 
Duna or the western Dwiiia or the Lettonian Drugowa Dum, 
is the only largo river; the b'ngtb of its course from a lake 
on the heights of Wolclioiiski in the government of Tver, 

' The transpar^cy, says JVl. deBray, is the effect of climate. 

yprinu* latui. • \ Georgi, Description de la Ruisie, 
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to its embouchure below Iligii, is not much less than 1000 
versts or 666 miles; but its channel is confined in many 
"places by calcareous rocks. The peasants in While Rus- 
sia never ascend it, and it is often ditlicult for them to de- 
scend in their stnizes or barges. That obstacle is not the 
only one which diminishes the commercial utility of the 
river. It is shallow on the sandy plains of Livonia, and its 
streams are impeded by plants. M. de Bray collected o?i 
the Duna leaves of the hntomns nmbellaiiis, vvhicli were 
upwards of 22 feet in length ; they were carried down the 
current in thousands, anjj|^ obstructed tlie coiii’sc of the 
boats. 

The dutchy of P^sthonia is now changed into the govern- 
ment of Reval; the inhabitants amount, according to an 
approximate calculation, to 300,000, and of these tlie 
fes make up five-sixths or nearly the whole peasantry, the 
remaining fraction is composed of the Cierman nohility, 
some Russians, German burgesses and Swedish husband- 
men. 

The soil is not fruitful, the most of it is light or sandy, 
utony or raardiy; still a great quantity of rye, barley, 
lint and flax is cultivated. The grain reaped in 1802, 
was not less, says M. Storcli, than 951,530 tslictrcris,^ the 
consumption did n(»t exceed 678,537, (onsequently the 
excess was equal to 252,993, which is proportionably nuicli 
greater than the surplus crops in Livonia; but no genoal 
rule can be formed fruiii the extraordinary harvests of 
1802. The trade of tlic country is greater than formerly, 
and its imports arc increased. 

The fortified town of Revel, founded in 1218- by the 
Danes in the time of Waldemar the Victorious, is situated 
in the ancient district of Uurria or Harcnland.] It w^as 


The tsbftvert, or Russian malter, is equal to seven pouds and a half, or 

SOOlbfl, 

t Revel signifies a reef in Danish, and tlie town is called J^ni Lin or Talliny 
the city of the Danes, by the Kbthoiiiant, Koliwaii by thcTRissifins, ami t)an^ 
nu FiUi^ or the Danish castle, by the Lcttonians. 
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^once distinguished among the Hanseatic towns j its BOM 
cotiimerco, tlieii very extensive, is still flourishing 5 many cvm 
foreign vessels enter its harbour, which, though largg||i 
dilRcult of access, it is also a station for a division ofWc 
Russian fleet. The town is peopled by 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the lower orders arc cu\)loyed in its large 
foundries, and distilleries. The public buildings are the 
Gothic cathedral and the Ballhch-Foi% a rural palace in 
the imperial gardens of EkatarinendaU The marine view 
Voin the last place is very extensive, but the opening is 
too great, it might require an immense dike to confine the 
inroads df the sea. I’he fortifications begun by Peter I. 
in 1719, and continued under Elizabeth and Catherine II. 
were abandoned in 1769. The station was then no longer 
necessary. The small town and convenient harbour of 
Ilahsal were founded by Absalom, a Danish archbishop 
and a famous general, wlio erected there the first cathedral 
in the diocese of Ocsel, the ruins of the building still re- 
main. 

The ancient dutchy of Livonia is at present included 
in the government of Riga. It is peopled by more than 
700,000 inhabitants, of wiioin 300,000 are Wendo-Lithu- 
anian Lettons, and 340,000 Estes of Finnic origin. The 
northern di^trict'^ arc inliabited by tlie latter. The soil, un- 
like that of Esthonia, is not always of the same kind, there 
are a greater iiumbcrof marslies, ami also a greater number 
of |)laiiis. The grain harvest of 1802 yielded 1,523,748 
tshetverts, and the consmnplion was not much less than 
1,233,219. The exportation, considering tiie extent of the 
irovince, is inferior to llrat from Esthonia, but the popu- 
ation is more concentrated. I'lie numerous distilleries 
brm the most lucrative branch of the home trade, and the 
rincipal exports are flax and hemp. The forests are 
leared in two ways, and both are equally ruinous to the 
juntry. The trees are sometimes cut and burnt, and the 
round is afterwards tilled. The second method consists 
I labouring the land, and in covering it with trees brought 
oiu a distance. The fields are thus impregnated with 
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OVlli. or excellent barley ; a 1oIerul>le rn>|) of rye is raided the 

» nd year, and a good crop of oats flic third. 'J hey are 
stimes sown the fourth and fifth years, but their jiro- 
duce always decreases, and after that period they are who!-, 
ly useless for fifteen or* twenty years. The hay is of a bad 
quality, all the meadows are inundated or covered with ice 
in winter. 

iwns, Riga, the capital of Livonia, is well fortified, it is situated 
5®* on the nortliern banks of the Dana, at the distance of nine 
miles from its einhoucluire. I'hc population in 1799 was 
equal to 27,798 individuals, but according to Storcli 
it was not greater than 24,515 in 1815. I’liat aiitlioi'. 
however, did not include the suburbs, the inhahitants of 
which may amount to ten or twelve thousand, the whole 
number, therefore, couhl not have been much less than 
36,000. A larg<; towiihouse, erected in 1750, many fine 
churches and a wide and convenient harbour arc the great- 
est ornaments of Riga. Rut the streets are narrow, and 
most of the houses are ill built. A number of boats on ‘ 
the Duna form what the Russians call the Living Bridge. 
,dc. I'lie port is the second in the empire, and more than 
eleven hundred vessels sail to it every >ear. 'J’hc ex- 
ports consist chiclly of rve, harlcy, wheat, llax and lint, wax, 
honey, masts ainl dilVerent kinds of wood. Many fiircigii 
merchants arc settled in the town, and ail these articles arc 
shipped in foreign vessels. 'Die imjinrts are. not at present 
very valualile, hut they might hicome so, if a canal were 
cut from the Dwina to the Wolga, by whidi a direct com- 
munication might he opioied between Riga ami central 
Russia. The manners, laws and customs of the place re- 
mind the stranger of a German t<>wii under the Hanseatic 
republick. l*he burgesses have a slnire in the profits of the 
cu.stom-housc, tln^y maintain a hundred soldiers, a corps 
of artillery, and a fixed number of engineers. An arsenal 
has been assigned to them,- and they have obtained on dif- 
ferent occasions important privileges. Riga is surrounded 
with sand and marshes; the water of the Duna is turbid 
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and tinwliolcsoinc; and tlic city, from the nature of its post* book 
tiun, is sometimes inundated. The same town is consid- cvin. 
crod a bulwark of tlie empire, and it proved in 1812 a — 
barrier against tiic invasion of a French army, guided hyuons. 
the genius of Napoleon, until then un\jiccustomcd to defeat. 

The fortifications arc not very strong, and the place might 
have been easily taken, had not the army been weakened by 
severe hardships, and the soldiers discovered in the course 
of the campaign, that their leader, was no longer invincible. 

Some other towns in Livonia may be shortly mentioned. 

Wenden or the Lettonian ZeJisL was the ancient residence 
of the provincial masters of the Teutonic order. JVohnar 
derives its name from Waldemar IL, king of Denmark, 
who gained there in 1220, a great victory over the Livoni- 
ans. Dorpt, formerly a nourishing Hanseatic town, was 
wholly destroyed by the Russians in 1707. It has since 
that time been rebuilt of wood, and more than once burnt to 
the ground, calamities which have eventually contributed to 
Us embellishment. It is at present peopled by 8500 indi- University 
viduals. Gustavus Adolphus founded there, and Paul re- 
established a German university fov the people of Livonia, 
Esthonia and Courland. The inhabitants have thus been 
enlightened, knowledge and civilization have been diffused, 
and every important discovery made in Germany or the . 
rest of Europe, has found its way into the three provinces. 
VernauQV^ according to the meaning of the \\ord, the town 
[)f lime trees, has a convenient harbour, and a hundred ves- 
3els laden with grain sail from it every year. 

The government of Courland forms the frontier on the Couiland. 
3011th of the Duna and the gulf of Riga, and extends on the 
west, like a promontory between the gulf of Livonia and the 
Baltic. It is only the last part which is strictly called 
Courland, the country of the Coures or JCiires. The interior 
is known by the name of Scmii^allin, a word of which the 
Rrst syllabic is a corruption of semme, same or suome, a 
region or country, but it is difficult to determine the signifi- 
cation of the second. 
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Couplaiul is the most agreeable and the most populous o^ 
the three dutchics ; but the climate is severe and subject t( 
" dense fogs and sudden transitions from heat to cold. If th 
country near Windaii and Goliiingeii be not includedi th 
soil is every where rich, strong and argillaceous. Lint i 
the crop which succeeds best, and the province is much be 
ter cultivated than Livonia. 'I'hc peasants, comparative) 
fortunate and intelligent, till their own land with grcab, 
care. All the grain raised in 1802 exceeded 1,144,7( 
ishetvertSf^ the quantity consumed equalled 1,168,930, co 
sequently an excess of ^75,834 was left. The population 
greater than half a million, and not so widely scattered 
in Livonia. The old R\)ures or the husbandmen make \ 
nearly the whole number, almost all the nobles and bu 
gesscs arc Germans. Two-thirds of the inhabitants profe 
the reformed religion ; the remaining third or the most i 
norant part of the community have been inveigled into c 
tholicism by the Polish party; but since Poland has ceas 
to exist, few or no converts have been gained. The Je' 
are increasing rapidly, and the cause of the evil is imput 
to the toleration wliich the czar alTords tlicm. 

MitaUf tlic capital of the province, and formerly the d 
cal residence, is situated on the Aa, whicii is called near 
mouth the Zlulder-v^a, and in the Lithuanian the 
or great river. The town is peopled by 12,000 inhabitan 
it covers a large extent of ground, and the greater part 
it is intersected by lields and gardens. The new castle 
tlie neighbourhood was for some time a place of shelter j 
Louis XYIII. LibaUf a trading town on the sea sho] 
contains 5000 inliabitants ; its port is shallow, the hou; 
are built of wood, and consist only of a single story. Jac 
gtadty a small town on tlic Dwina, is the principal residcr 
of the vagrants, who exhibit dancing bears in most of 1 
European capitals. 


* A tshctveri ot seven pomls Jind .i h.ilf js (’(|ual to .KKJ lbs. 
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Tho lake of Sauken in tlic parish of Jacobstadt^ is about bode 
two geographical miles in length, and more than a half in 
breadth. It was formed, according to the common opinion, . 
after the earth had sunk to a considerable depth, and in- fheVa"ifd?^ 
gulphed all the habitations in the vicii^ity. Such a calami- 
ty is not improbable, although the time in which it happen- 
ed, cannot be ascertained. The fishermen find sometimes 
in their nets pieces of carved w^ood and other materials, 
which must have formed part of tho houses; besides, such 
an event might have been expected, for the marshes, like 
those in Livonia and Lithuania, are often covered with a 
crust of peat or turf, which becomes gradually thick and 
hard, and affords at last a temporary support for the dwell- 
ings of men. 

Tho promontory of Domesnes, which extends between Headland 
the gulf of Livonia and tlie Baltic sea, forms the northern nes. 
extremity of Courland. The cape, though protected by a 
double pharos, is very dangerous to the mariners that re- 
pair to Riga. 

We observe a number of islands on the north of the pro- Esthonian 
rnontory, wbicli might bo termed from their inhabitants, 
the Esthonian Archipelago; some of them, however, belong 
politically to Livonia. The Esthonians call them the Sarri- 
Ma or country of the islands. The climate is milder than 
on the continent, the sea breezes dispel the clouds, and a 
serene sky is not so rare a phenomenon as on the iieigh- 
bpuring coast. The autumns arc more genial, the oak 
thrives, and the sheep are covered with a finer wool. Runa, 
a calcareous rock covered with a vegetable mould, is the 
nearest to Cape Domesnes. It is peopled by a petty tribe 
of Swedes or ancient Scandinavians, and their dialect is 
confined to tho island. The Oescl or the Esthonian JSSirri - Island of 
Saar, i\\^ island of cranes 9 is next to Zealand, the largest^®®®** 
of any on the Baltic. The calcareous strata that form its 
base, are in many places covered with sandstone, and the 
appearance of the country is diversified by lofty forests, 
lakes and rivulets. The inhabitants, though rude, are not 
indolent; many cultivate the ground, others fish for the sea 
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BOOK dog, or roam in quest of wrecks. The fishermen arc good ’ 
cviii. swimmers and divers, hut liy no means remarkable for v 
their honesty, ^renshurgn the principal town in Oesel, 
^ago. contains 1 100 inhabitants. The island of J)at;o or Dag-a, 
the Esthonian llio-may lies to the north of the lastj it 
abounds in wood, and although the western part is sandy, 
it is not unfruitful ; rich meadows, orchards and gardens 
extend on the east. Some Swedish and free husbandmen 
are settled on the island, but the Estbonians, who arc more 
numerous, were long degraded by slavery ; still, many are 
good mechanics and able shipwrights, watch-makers and 
jewellers. The island of frorms is jicopicd by a colony of 
Swedes, w'lio have retained their ancient dialect.* Tho 
total population of the Archipelago is nearly equal to 
50,000 souls. 

,habi- The difference in the manners and customs of the people 
ntsof the tiiat inhabit the three iirotinces, arises naturally from tho 

ovinces. • ■' 

difference in their origin and condition. The light of 
knowledge diffused over nortliern Germany is imparted to 
the nobles, tlie most of whom arc Germans and members of 
ability, the reformed churrli. The aristocracy is not wealthy, but 
the youth arc diligent, and their great merit in all the 
offices of public trust may bo the result of their education 
and the fact that superiority of merit is tlieir only claim for 
preferment. Tliose \\ho remain at home, improve their 
estates, and contend against all tlic disadvantages of a ri- 
gorous climate. The greatest obstacles have given way to 
their perseverance ; their lands arc becoming every year 
more productive, hospitality reigns in their peaceful dwell- 
ings and in the ancient castles where the Teutonic knights 
held their disgraceful orgies. The nobles arc no longer 
ignorant and rude warriors, hut well informed and learned 
men. Some cultivate the fine arts, the greater number 
have good libraries, and, though far from the noise or 
amusements of towns, the nature of their pursuits is the 
best antidote against the evihj of solitude. A German 

• Grunert, Notice*' 55ur Ics lies ct n inemnir in iliu ti uusitctiona of 

lh« Economical Society of Pcteisbiirt;. 
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writer confesses l»c never heard his language spoken with BOCfflC 
such purity or harmony as by the Livonian Jadics, who arc 
*iat least as well educated as tliosc in other countries. Their 
piety is sincere, because it is founded on gospel truths 
some arc perhaps tinged with enthiVsiasin, tlic failing of 
the understanding, not of the heart. It was a Livonian lady 
that first formed the idea of an holy alliance, but it ought 
to be observed in justice to Madam Krudencr, that the 
name was the only part of her plan which the high con- 
tracting powers did not change. That extraordinary per- 
son fell into mysticism during the last years of her life, 
but her original scheme, had it been adopted, might have 
more effectually conciliated kings to their subjects, and 
subjects to their kings, disarmed revolutionary faction, and 
connected political with moral institutions. We learn 
with regret that the Moravian brothers have diffused more 
of cant and hypocrisy than true religion in Livonia.* The 
higher classes are free from these vices, and it might be 
difficult to find any order of men in the civilized portion 
of the Russian empire, so distinguished by their virtue 
and knowledge as the nobles in Esthonia, Livonia and 
Courland. 

The wars between Sweden and Russia were the cause Burgesses, 
of many calamities and changes in Riga, Revel and other 
towns of the same dcscrijition ; but the burgesses still ad- 
here to their wise institutions, they arc not less industrious, 
their municipal patriotism is not abated. Their habits of 
economy are not incompatible with urbanity or refinement, 
and all the useful seminaries and charitable establish- 
ments have been founded by citizens. We are persuaded 
that a stranger might discover in their towns whatever is 
most worthy of admiration in Lubcck, Bremen or Stras- 
burg. 

The native husbandmen of Finnic and Lithuanian ori- Peasantrj, 
gin form a third class of inliabilants. The Swedish pea- 
santry arc not numerous, they arc confined to a few islands, 


l)c Biay, III. p. in. 
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cviii. parative affluence and civil liberty. The Finns and Wends, 
once the masters of their native soil, have been degraded by 
slavery for the last six hundred years. It is long since 
they despaired of breaking their chains, their hopes arc no 
longer fixed on the earth, and iieavcn is supposed to bo the 
country of the free. 

Estho- The Estbes inhabit, besides the province to which they 
mans. . , ' 

have given their name, the most of tlic islands, and all tlie 

northern half of Livonia. It appears from the archives 
of the nobles, that Esthland is the correct name of the 
country, but it is more commonly termed Esthonia through- 
out the rest of Europe. 'I'hc natives themselves call it 
Esii-Ma^ but slaves, it is said, Iiavc no voice in such dis- 
cussions. It is certain that the Esthcans or Estbes inha- 
bited formerly the regions on the south, and were the 
same as i\\Q Jlesiii of Tacitus, and the Esti of Jornandcs; 
their country corresponded too with the Estuin of the 
Scandinavian travellers. These Finnic tribes settled in / 
the north, and were at an early period exposed to the in-^^ 
cupsions of the Danes, the inroads of the Lcttonians, 
and the more durable invasions of the Germans. The 
Danes tried to establish the worsliij) of Thor, tlic Lctto- 
nians introduced their dialect, and the Germans overturn- 
ed the sacred trees, stone altars and wooden idols. The Es- 
thonian, like all the other Finns, has resisted the influence 
of these changes with rare success; he retains his yellow 
hair and all the features characteristic of his race. How- 
ever indulgent the peasant girls may be to their country- 
men, their conduct towards the Germans is most exem- 
plary. If any yield to the temptation of gold, they arc 
language, fiantshed from the society of their village. The hatred of 
slaves against a dominant caste is not the only barrier be- 
tween the Germans and Esthonians, another and as pow^erful 
an obstacle is the language of the latter, which differs 
little from the other Finnic tongues. The Estlioiiian 
is divided into the dialects of Revel or llarenland, 
Dorpt or Ungannia, and Ocscl or Kurc-Saar. The nar 
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tio'nal and popular songs arc written after tbe Finnic book 
style, in other words, alliteration and metre are equally cviiii 

essential. Many of the ballads have been collected by the 

ingenious Herder, they illustrate the simplicity of a rude 
people, and tbe gloom and misery Viscparablc from sla- 
very. The harmony of tlie language consists in sonorous 
and well-combined vowels, but it is fettered by a plaintive 
and tedious prosody, imitating perhaps the accents of 
oppression. The Estbonians arc not insensible to the 
charms of music. While one of their bands, say the chro- 
niclers, invested a strong castle in the thirteenth century, 
a monk played tlie harp from a rampart, and the besiegers 
withdrew from the siege.* Several ancient customs might Religion, 
bo mentioned, but it is difficult to distinguish such as are of 
native origin from others introduced by the conquerors. The 
god Tara-Pyha has been compared to the Thor of the Scan- 
dinavians, yet the former divinity was represented under the 
form of a bird, which appeared on the sacred mount of 
Thorapilla or Tara-Pyha in the ancient province of Wir- 
ria, and flew sometimes to the great sanctuary in the 
island of Chori or Oesel. It is not easy to reebneile that fact 
with the supposition of a Scandinavian mythology. The 
most distant nations, the Greeks and the Spaniards, says 
Adam of Bremen, consulted the oracle in the island of 
Chmi.] The Scandinavians would have also gone thither, 
had Thor been the god of the sanctuary. Although 
Thursday was consecrated to Thor and Thara, it is by 
no means a proof of their identity. Joumala was the ge- 
neric name of the beneficent divinities, and fVeles was ap- 
plied exclusively to the wicked principle and its emana- 
tions. Some evil spirits were also called Raggana, bat 
the characteristic of the Esthonian worship consisted in the 
adoration of rivers, mountains, high trees, plants and ani- 

♦ Mclke), (lit- Voizcil Lit'lKindt, 1. p. MS. 

I Adcimui' Hrolu^nsi^, r, (wxiii. 
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CTiii. tijQ establishment of Christianity. Idolaters used to re- 
^ ^ pair in the last century to IVokhanda^ a rivulet of whicli 

fountains thc fiTsIi and limpid source was encompassed with a sacred 
and rivers. sacrilcgious hand dared to trouble its water, 

and tlie axe never aj)proachcd tlic trees that obscured i1 
with their shade. Tlic brook, after it was enlarged bj 
others, was called tlie Fwha-Iosgi or sacred stream, and 
to obstruct or alter its course was to invoke on thc land 
all the scourges of thc divine wrath. A noble erected a 
mill on thc river, but an insurrection was the consequence, 
the profane building was levelled with thc ground, and 
the revolt was with didiculty repressed by a strong inili- 
Jathoiic tary force. Thc Catholic traditions arc blended with the 
obscure recollections of paganism. AVhen thc festival of 
St. John is held, it is often accompanied with dancing and 
rural mirth. The peasants meet round the ruins of any 
chapel consecrated to thc saint, and it is not uncommon 
to sec some engaged in prayer or in the dance, while others 
arc feasting or otfering sacrifices.! Gifts are still deposit- 
ed in thc darkness of the night on consecrated stones, and 
the peasantry, though admonished by their pastors, carry 
food and a fesv dried sticks to thc graves of tlicir rcla- 
tives.^; 

Thc celebrated Herder, who lived in thc country, 
and collected many popular songs, relates the following 
anecdote on thc power of superstition. A young vil- 
lage girl dreamed of her arrival in Jabmm-Jlmoy thc coun- 
try of thc dead, there she met her parents, and desired 
eagerly to remain with them fur ever. One of thc souls 
advised her to retire into the recess of a forest, to abstain 
from nourishment, and to rest against a tree, in this way 
her wish would soon be gratified, and she herself might 


• Bull of Innocent th(5 Third in thc year llOU. See Gruber Ori{;. Livon. 
p. 205. 

t Merkel, Vorzeit Lei /land":, I, J74. 

t Livonia and Esthonia, 1. 170. (n German work by Lefri.) 
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Ii\'e always with her rnotlier. The dream did not end Boo^ 
with her sleep, and the impression was strengthened by cviil» 

many visions that appeared in the solitary places to which 

she led her flock. Her friends were informed of these 
unearthly visions and of her intention to obey the repeated 
advices given by the souls. It was judged necessary to 
confine her, but she made her escape, and was not found 
during some days. When at last discovered, she was 
resting against a tree, her head was sunk on her breast, 
her arms were immovable, and her eyes closed. Still life 
was not wholly extinct, and it was preserved for a season 
by the kindness of her relatives. Having recovered the 
power of speech, she deceived her guardians, fled anew, 
and concealed herself in the least accessible part of the 
forest. Her brother, after a long and fruitless search, 
observed her in the position enjoined by the shades, but her 
wishes were by that lime lulfilled, she was then an inmate 
of the other world. 

We might emimei’atc among the holy places, the citadel Wf'lv 
of Oden-Foelu or the sanctuary of the hear^ tlic river 
Emhach or Emma-hn^s;}^ the mother of water^ and a num- 
ber of lakes, sjn ings, bills and caverns. The Egg Moun- 
tain is still venerated, and the weather is often predicted 
by the mists that rise from a spring on its eastern de- 
clivity. 

Many curious monuments raised before the introduction 
of Ciiristianity still remain, but it is not likely that they ”^*^"*^* 
were erected by tlic Esthonians. Such are the ancient 
strong castles where the people met to defend themselves 
against the Teutonic Ivnights. That of Warbola has been 
fully described by a Livonian writer; it consists partly 
of a very large rampai t fl)rme(l by masses of granite laid 
above each other without lime or any other kind of 
cement. The two entrances hear tlic marks of modern 
workmanship, hut tlic enclosure forms an irregular oval of 
800 paces in ciiTuniference, and from 200 to 250 in dia- 
meter. The thickness of the walls may bo about 30 or 36 
feet, and they arc higher or lower in some places than in 

VOL. vr. C)7 
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cviiK fortified post is not far from the sea, and otliers similar to 
it are situated in the island of Oesel, but none have hither- 
to been discovered on the eastern frontier towards Russia, 
or on the southern near the Lettonians. Thus it is not im- 
probable from their position, that tliey were the works of 
the Scandinavians. The Swedish and Danish expeditions 
in the heroic ages might have been preceded by many other 
invasions in the fabulous times, and the Gotlis might have 
settled on these shores before they entered Scandinavia. 
It is certain from what is known of tlie Lettonians, the 
neighbours and enemies of the Elistcs, that the latter could 
not have erected such works. The fortifications raised in 
the 12tli century by the Lettons were wholly composed of 
earth, and so ignorant were they of more solid buildings, 
that they attempted to pull down with ropes a castle found- 
ed by the Teutonic knights. It has been supposed that tho 
ancient monuments in these countries served as forts to the 
sovereigns of Folotzk, a kingdom peopled by Goths and 
Slavonians, which was called Paltescia by the writers in the/ 
middle ages. If a line of similar ruins were traced along 
the Duiia, the hypothesis might be confirmed. The Cy- 
clopean walls in Livonia are well deserving the attention of 
antiquaries, but the want of information prevents us from 
arriving at any conclusion concerning their origin. 

Ungers, *‘Thc two says a writer of the country, are 

immense dikes raised by the Lives to form a communica- 
tion between fertile districts separated by marshes and 
lakes.f M. de Bray, who examined the large kanger, 
gives a different and more correct account of it. “It is 
not an artificial but a natural road of more than ten miles 
in length. As its distance is so great, it may be readily 
admitted by those acquainted with the country, that it does 
not form a straight line. It consists chiefly of sand, 

* Memoir by the Count of Mellin in lltipcCs JS^urdischt J^liscell(tnic 7 if 
Number 17. 

t Boer^er, Versuch iiber die Aleilbumei I.icflands, p. 78. 
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but also of calcareous and granite rocks, >vlkich rise in some book 
places to tl»e height of sixty feet above the marshes that evStw. 

limit it on each side. The road extends on the summit or 

narrowest part of that singular elevation, which becomes 
* gradually broader, and tlio base vyiries from twelve to 
twenty feet in breadth. The two sidesi arc covered with 
the pinus dbies and sylvestris^ the populus tremula and the 
riihus saxatilis. It is absurd to attribute sucli works to 
human efilirts ; had the Lives wished to open a communi- 
cation between the marshes, a road not more than two feet 
above tlieir surface might have answered the purpose, in- 
deed many of that description ha\c been made in Livonia. 

It was unnecessary to raise a hill, or to prolong the distance 
by useless windings. Hie kanger is not the work of the 
Lives but of nature, who in one of her capricious moods 
formed that long and narrow mass of sand and earth, 
which extends in the direction of Stinzel beyond the 
marshes. It is a dismal and dreaiy view from both sides 
of the great kanger, the sterile and desert fens below it 
reacli to the utmost verge of the horizon. Other works of 
the same kind have been observed in different parts of Li- 
vonia and Esthonia. A similar and very lofty kanger is 
situated oil the estate of Jendcl, which belongs to the pro- 
vincial judge of Lowenstern ; many fine walks have been 
cut on the summit by tlic proprietor, and they are encom- 
passed with woods, meadows and lakes/^* It may be add- 
ed in confirmation of M. de Bray^s opinion, that we have 
lately seen a Swedish traveller, who observed more than 
twenty of these natural dikes throughout the central ridge 
of Carclia, Savolax and Tavastland, they were composed 
of the same rocks, and although used as roads, some parts 
of the summits w'cre hardly broad enough for a man to pass 
on horseback. 

The people in the island of Oescl have calendars, which Calendars, 
serve every ordinary purjiose, and the divisions and marks 


De Bray, Ki-'saL hislorique, 1 . 1. 77. 
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navians.* 

The Esthoiiians arc strong and active, hnt in general 
of the middle si'/e; though cheerful and patient, they are 

thouians. degraded by the vices inherent h) slavery; still the dignity' 
of their nature is not^^holly lost, they submit reluctantly 
to insults and arbitrary punishments. Their tendency to 
revolt and to avenge their wrongs is in their present con- 
dition a proof of magnanimity and \irtiie. The good (jua- 
lities of the people are now appearing, the laws arc milder, 
their masters less rigid, useful institutions more cominoN, 
and the system of education greatly imj)roved. 

Lettons nr 'j'jje Lettoiis, Hkc tlic Koui cs and Semigalli formed a part 
Lettouians. ^ , , , . , . , , , * 

of the nenao-LilnuanianSf wJio Jjave been sometimes con- 
founded with the Finno-IIuns, but their language, dialects, 
religion and superstitions were different. I'liesc differ- 
ences shall be fully considered in another section, and wc 
shall give at present some at count of the people that in- 
habit southern Iii\onia. “ 'I’hey are all,’’ says M. do 
Storch, barbarians and s]a^es, and most of them strug' 
gle for the means of subsistence, 'rheir stature is very 
short, many of the women might he considered dwarfs. 
The Lettonian ])easants are not able to raise or bear so 
heavy weights as tlie (iermans, but they can endure greater 
fatigue, and are less affected by cold, heat or moisture. 
They do not rerjuii c so much sleep, and resist better the 
effects of too much or too little food. The immoderate use 
of ardent spirits does mi appear to he so deleterious to 
tliern as might lie imagined. The Letton, like the Russian, 
uses warm baths, and passes fiom excessive heat to the 
open air. Rlieurnatism and other diseases of the same kind 
are unknown in the country.” 

The common o|)iniori concerning the moral inferiority 
of the Lettons, their abject servility and barbarism, is in 
many respects incorrect. A clergy more attentive to the 
jreligious histruction of the people, more numerous schools^ 


Hupefs Nacliricliicn, t. IV. p.OIjn, 
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and above all, the civil rights conferred on the peasantry, ha ^ 
have j)lared them liighei* in the scale of civilization. The cvill. 

present Courlanders are of the same origin, and they are 

nowise inferior to the Ksthoniaiis. 

The superstitions of the country people are of a singular Lettonian 
character. ’When the cuckoo is heard before breakfast for 
the first time in the spi ing, it is a bad omen, a sign of fa- 
mine or povei’ty during the rest of the year.* Many take 
the precaution of breakfasting in that season before they 
enter the fields, or commence their dav’s labour. The same 
danger exists, and the same precautions arc used about the 
time that the lapwing arrives in the country. If a hare or 
a fox passes the road on \\hi(di a man is travelling, some 
disaster is about to happen, but if a \NoIf crosses him, it is 
a sign of good fortune. If a woman o)* a girl be the first 
person that a hunter meets on Iea\ing liis cottage, it is an 
unlucky omen, but it may be a\ cried. The hunter returns 
home, departs again, and, if the first jicrson that meets him 
is a boy or a man, he pi*epares for the chase. Such super- 
.ititions were common in Denmark and Sweden, and the 
great Tycho-lirahe was not wlioUy exempt from them. 

When a Lettonian means to fish in a river, he must not 
communicate his ])roject to any one, otherwise he is not 
likely to have much amusement. But if tw o agree to go 
together, a third person may be apprized of tlieir intention 


Sonio peasants in diflVirnt ]>aits nf England still consider it unlucky to 
hear tlu* cuckoo bcloje they l)a\e seen tlie swallow. Millon alludes to another 
and nioie poetical su|)eisution ot' the same kind, in his beautiful sonnet to the 
nightingale : 

Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 

. First heaid behne the shallow' cuckoo's hill, 

Poiteml success in love, O if Jove's will 
Have ImkM that amorous pow'r to thy soft lay, 

Now timely sine;, cic the iiide biid of hate 
Foielel my hopeless doom in some ru vc nigh ; 

As thou from year to year hast sung too late 
For my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 

Whether the xMiise, or Love call thee liis mate, 

Eolh them I serve, anvl of their train am I. 

MiLTOfi, Sonnet I. 
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cviii. ground, and any one steps over his line, that line is wholly 

useless, no more fish can afterwards be taken with it. The 

peasant docs not permit his friend to commend his posses- 
sions, his flocks or poultry, his grain or provisions. What- 
ever is miicl) praised, is likely to be destroyed, a notion that 
appears to have been common to the Greeks, and inculcated 
in the w'orship of Nemesis. 

Other ancient traditions are not wholly unconnected with 
physical geography and climatology. Tlie summers in 
which flies are more than usually abundant, are succeeded 
by plentiful harvests of black wJjcat, polygonum fagopy- 
rum J and rainy summers are predicted as often as the plum 
tree of St. Lucia (prunus padus J is covered with blossoms. 
It is customary before a cottage is built, to examine what 
sort of ant is common in the neighbourhood. The common 
large ant f'Fomfcfl rufuf LiniuJ is not unlucky ; but if it 
happens to be the small brown ant, (Formica rubrUf LintuJ 
a different site must be chosen. 
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Europe continued. European Russia. Fifth Section. 

Central Provinces or Great Russia. 

The southern, eastern and northern regions of European 
Russia have been already described, and we have observed 
in these widely different regions, magnificent cities and 
frightful solitudes, marble palaces and clay cottages, the , 
noise and confusion of capitals, the quiet and stillness of the 
desert, the Tartar rejiosing near his Crimean vineyard, 
and the Laplander braving all the rigour of a polar nn inter. 
But we have only observed the Russians in the character of 
rulers, nay even of strangers in their own dominions. The 
countries which wc have now to mention are really Russian, 
the nation is collected in the central provinces, that nucleus 
of the empire, where the traveller may hear the language, 
and observe the manners and customs of Russia. Central 
Russia comprehends the government of A^ovgorod, Tver, 
Pleskow^ Folofzk or Vitepsk and Smolensko round the >Val- 
daic ridge, laroslavU Vladimir^ Kostroma and A'^ischneij- 
ATovgorod on the Wolga, AIoscow, Kaluga^ Tonla, Orelf 
Risezanf Tamhof and PenzUf or the countries from which 
the Oka, the Don and the Desna take their rise ; and lastly, 
the governments of Kursk and Woronesch^ (Voronez) which 
join the plains of the Ukraine. The superficies of the whole 
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BOOK territory is not less tlian 50,720 square leagues, and the 
population is equal to twenty-four millions. The four go- 
■ vernments of Little Russia shall be examined in another 
section, their climate is milder, and they are inhabited by 
nations of a difl'erent origin. 

Central The central region is formed by a lofty plain on the sides 
ridge. Baltic, Poland and the Black and Cas|)ian Sea. 

The Volgaic hills in the government of Saratof, the falls of 
the Dneister, tlie lieights of Smolensko, and tiie Waldaic 
chain determine its elevation in the four directions which 
we have mentioned. It must not, however, be imagined 
that gcograj)hcrs aj*e in possession of snllii ient materials to 
enable them to trace the limits of the ritlge, or to ascertain 
Height of jjg highest ])oints. The forest of yolchtmski^ near the 
ski. sources of the Wolga and the Dnna, hetweeii Ostaschkof 
and Toropez, is su|)]iose(l to be 1300 leet above the level of 
the sea, but no part of it is very acilivons or rugged; on 
the contrary, it is a gently sloping plain, which may proba- 
bly account for the name of yisokaia riolska, that has been 
given it by the natives. f But the livers and the deeply 
indented lakes are encompa.ssed by sleej) hanks of slate, 
gypsum and limestone mixed with shells. Masses and 
blocks of granite are Sv^atiered on the surface; dillerent 
geologists (onsidei’ them tlie monuments of a deluge, or 
the boundaries of an ancient sea, cir rocks once enclosed 
ill floating ic c, and traiisjioi t, d by tin*, ocean to their 
present jiosition. '[’he last ji\ pothe^is, liowev er ingenious, 
is not very probahh', and we believe that they were 
formed, like all other ro( ks. on the j)lac(‘. which they 
Cakaieoij^ occupy. The high country between the Duna and the 
Dneiper is composed of the same snhstaiK es. But calcare- 
ous hills a|)pear in the direc tion of Ore], small and ill- 
defined chains extend towards the sources of the Oka, the 
Don, the Sura and the Chojier, and are confounded near 
Sjimarskoi-Lug with the line of hills on the Wolga. Banks 

* It 18 the J'(i!cJnjit^Kot-J}(jr Xostor, Mtitl tlie 11 ussi-iii authors suppose it 
the Alaiinijs Mon*? ol Viitlriny, 

i Visukaia Piol«ka signifies a hi;.-;h valley. 
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f chalk rise like islands at some distance to the south, and BOOl: 
ermiiiatc in steep promontories from two to three hundred 

leet in height. The same substance predominates in some 

plains in the Ukraine, and in the go\ernment of Voronez. ^ankl 
Beds of flint arc srattei'ed in limestondtmixed with shells, 
and granite rises through all the rocks in the south; hut it 
cannot be aflirrned that it forms jiart of a low chain, which 
might serve to fix the limits of the ridge towards the basin 
of the Black Sea. We are also unable, from want of suf- 
ficient information, to give a correct account of the 
ridge Wolclionski on the north. Granite is observ- Wills of 
ed on the calcareous hills of Waldai, hut none of them 
are higher than 350 feet, and the basin of the Ladoga is 
separated from the Wolga by these low heights. 
luitier ridge is situated in the country on the north-east, east, 
near the lakes of BieIo-(3sero and Kuhenskoi ; its eleva- 
tion, according to recent and hitherto unpublislied obser- 
vations, is in some places upwards of 1000 feet. It termi- 
nates at the base of the Ural, from which, as vve have al- 
ready seen, the Kama and Wialka take tlicir source. The 
greater part of the plain on the north of laroslavl, is co- 
vered w ith marshes, and is not very dilfercnt both in height 
and in the nature of the soil from the valleys in the go- 
vernments of Moscow and Wladir.iir, or from those 
in Kaluga and Tula. That jiart of the valley on 
central Wolga, which separates the two table lands, is 
about three or four hundred feet above the Caspian. The 
Oka or principal river in the government of Moscow, 
passes through no steep declivity in any part of its long 
course; even in llicTzan, where it winds between fruitful 
hills, its tranquil streams water low valleys, and unite with 
the Wolga. But the land on the right of the Oka be- 
yond Murom rises visibly, a fiict which might be 
otherwise proved by the rapid course of the Telscha. 

That high country is situated on the south of Nisch- Woigaic 
iicy Novgorod, and the west of Simbirski; it is bound- 
ed on the north-east, the east and the south-east by 
• the great eastern winding of the Wolga, which is gc- 
voL. VI. 68 
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only a comparatively steep part of the table land, formed 
by strata of calcareous slate, gypsum, alabaster, argil and 
sandy marl. The highest hills arc not more than 500 feet 
above the Wolga, The slo\v-mo\ing Sum and the almost 
stagnant course of the Zna in Tainbof, pn)vc that the 
country is low near their source. Such is all the informa- 
tion which we have been able to collect concerning the 
boundaries and configuration of central Russia. 

Climate, The climate of these plains may be di\ided into four 
four zones, Thc governments of Novgorod, Tver, IMcskow, 

Vitepsk and Smolensko are, from the elevation of their 
soil, exposed to a much more rigorous climate than the Li- 
vonian provinces. Thc rivers arc generally frozen from 
the 20tli of N(»\ember to thc 1st of Ajiril. I’lio winter of 
1812, which accelerated the tlcslrnction of the French ar- 
my, already weakened by want of food and by murderous 
contests, was not more than usually severe. Secondly, thc 
governments of laroslavl, Vladimir, Kostroma and Nisch- 
iiey Novgorod are, on account of their lower level, more 
temperate, although they are partly situated on thc same 
latitude as thc five govenunents in llic Wolclionskian 
ridge; still thc difference consists more in thc greater heat 
of summer than in thc shorter duration of winter. The 
levers are long frozen, the autumns and springs arc 
more humid and variable. Thc country may he better 
adapted for the cultivation of hemp and flax, hut it is 
not perhaps so healthy. Thirdly, the central mass of thc 
ridge, which includes thc governments of Moscow', Kaluga, 
thc northern part of Orel, liiiezan, Tamhof and IVnza, is 
still milder, thougli more variable and moist than the two 
preceding zones. A temperature below IG or 20 of Fahrcn- 
IMt is a rare phenomenon at Moscow; excessive heat 
18 not so common, ami the winters, like those at Peters- 
burg, are occasionally interrupted by storms or impetuous 
winds, that last sometimes fifteen days. Still the tlicr- 
iaometer> on an average of the whole year, descends almost 
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as many days below the freezing point, as it rises above Boop f 
The season in wliich the ice on the rivers begins to melt, ' 

proves the progression of cold towards the cast Thus the ^ 

climate of Risezan, Penza and Tainbof, is not so mild as 
might have been expected from tJ^c latitude. Lastly, 
the temperature is much more genial in the southern part 
of Orel. 'The summers are less variable, and tlie springs 
earlier in the governments of Kursk and Voronez. But 
even tlicse provinces on the fiftieth parallel, are for a short 
time exposed to the cold winters of Moscow, and the open 
plains alford a free passage to tlic frozen winds from the 
Uralian mountains. The plants in Kursk and Voronez arc 
different; coniferous trees become less comnion, and the 
tapering summits of the pine give place to the wide-sjircad- 
ing branches of the oak. I'hc herbage is more nutritive, 
the meadows are enamelled with flowers, and the cattle are 
larger and stronger. 

It apjiears from the researches of different statistical Plants and 
writers, that pines, firs and other trees of the same sort 
most numerous within the fifty-seventh parallel; the birch, 
the impnlus trcmnla and the lime extend to 54° or 55°; 
the oak is thickly scattered on the central ridge, and al- 
though it Ihi’ives best about 51° or 52% many are large and 
lofty in the valley of the Wolga near the 55th degree. The 
Russian, like the Canadian oak, is not remarkable for its 
solidity; the otlicr trees in the same forests are the •Acer 
Tartaricum or Russian maple, the white poplar and horn- 
beam. Tlic bcecli, though not rare in Livonia, is seldom 
seen in Smolensko, and does not succeed beyond the plains 
of Little Russia. Tlie climate of the central ridge is too 
cold for the chestnut and walniit.f 

Many naval yards arc supplied witli timber from the 
forests in the iiortli-wcst of central Russia; but lofty firs Forests. 


^ Reaumur’s theiinomcter was 155 days below zero in 1790, and 177 days in 
tJ>e following year. 

t Georgi, Desciiplion dc la Uussio, panic bolaniquc. 
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ipooK and larches arc less common beyond that region ; the woods 
cix* to the south of Moscow, particularly in Kursk and Orel, 
"~~~arenotso extensive, and in some places they arc already 
exhausted. Besides the trees that are cut for ship-building 
and fire wood, the peasants obtain turpentine from otliers, 
and tar and lampblack from pines and firs. The bark of 
the birch is used in tanning, and made into round boxes, in 
which caviar, fruits and butter arc preserved. The leaves 
of the same tree afford a yellow dye, and the sap which ex- 
udes from it in spring is clianged into a slightly acid and 
agreeable beverage. The lime is used to greater advantage 
in Russia than in other countries; its bark supplies suffix 
cient materials for baskets, trunks and the roofs of houses, 
and the tender bark of tlie young lime is plaited into shoes, 
which arc worn by the peasantry. 'Bhc wood is burnt for 
potaslics, or used in building river boats, and swarms of 
bees extract honey from (he flowers. 

Agricul- early barley and oats are more generally cul- 

tivated on the high plains than other kinds of grain. AYhcat 
is exposed to vernal frosts, and sometimes blasted by mildew, 
TUq Ledianha is the only variety of wheat that is suited 
for the country. I’he coiiinion manner of burning the forests 
in (inland, is not unknown on the frontiers of Moscow, 
and no better proof need be adduced of the poverty of the 
soil and the severity of the climate. The ordinary plough 
is seldom used in the south from want of oxen, a lighter 
instrument is substituted, wliicli only grazes the land, and 
is easily drawn by a single horse. The peasants arc indo- 
lent, and agriculture is neglected in Great Russia ; indeed 
slaves arc never eager to labour for the exclusive profit of 
•Method of their masters. The Russian method of dryinff v\ heat has 
wheat. been adopted in northern countries. AVooden cottJ\ges are 
built, poles are placed across them, and apertures, wiiicli 
may be shut as occasion refjuires,arc made in their sides. A 
large stove is erected in the immetiiate vicinity, and tubes 
pass from it to the building. Tlic sheaves arc suspended 
on tlie poles, a slow fire burns in the stove, and the smoke 
and vapour from the moist grain, escape by the openings* 
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rhb form of these buildings varies in different provinceSf book 
) ut the custom is general, and not without many advanta- cix# 

;cs. AltiKUigh tlic grain is thus rendered smaller, it is 
iffectually prenerved against the ravage's of the wee\il, and ' 

’ctains its nutritive qualities a loi^ger time. Tlie culture 
)r flax and hemp is more productive and better understood 
than any other in central Russia. 

Ap|)le8 and different kinds of fruit arc imported into Fruit uccu . 
the capitals and large towns, but such articles are not re- 
quired ill these provinces. The German writers suppose 
erroneously that the orchards are of little value, and ill 
cultivated by the inhabitants. It is true that the former 
have become more important, and the latter more indus- 
trious within the last thirty years. The different species 
of apples, whicli grow in central Russia, were brought Asiatic ap- 
froin Astrakhan, Rersia and Kahardia. The European 
kinds arc rare. The apjde of Kirevsk, though very large, 
is agreeable to the taste, some of them weigh more than 
four pounds. The transparent ajiple thrives in the go- 
vernments of Vladimir and Moscow; it is said to have 
been imp<»rted fiMOii China, but many consider it indige- 
nous to the Crimea; it is so permeable to light that the 
seeds arc seen tliniugh it. A great c|uantity <if fruit is rais- 
ed in the governments of Kaluga and Rirezan, and the mak- 
ing of cider, or the cultuie of apples lorms an important 
branch of industry. Annual fairs are held in the towns of 
Kaluga and Simbirsk, from whic h the fruits are ex jiorted 
to the southern provinces. Rut the abundance is merely 
local, for apples and pears are CNcry year imported by the 
Baltic into tlic nortliern proxinces. The quantity sent in 
1794 to IVtersburg only, was sold for 12i2,000 roubles.* 

The woods of wild ajqilc trees do not extend beyond the 
forty-ninth parallel, consequently the extensive orchards on 
the banks of the central Wolga and Oka, must have been 
raised by the iiiliahitants. As the European sorts, which ai*e 


A sum nearly equal to L,25,417. 
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common in Little Russia, arc not cultivated, it could not 
have been the Great Russians, during their dispersion from 
south-west to north-west, hut tlic Finns or rather the Tar- 
tars, whose descendants arc now confounded with the other 
inhabitants, that transplanted the fruits of Asia in these 
countries. The cherry and plum tree grow spontaneously 
within the 55th parallel. Wliole forests of the first are 
scattered through the government of Voronez, and their 
culture in some places of central Russia, jiarticularly iu 
Vladimir, is tlic only means by which many gain a sub- 
sistence. Tlie fruit, however, has not been much im- 
proved by cultivation, tlo'rc are not »nore than two or 
three species, and these are liitle larger than wild cher- 
ries. Horticulture is generally neglected, but cabbage 
thrives throughout the provinces, and asparagus in the 
neighbourhood of Moscow. It is not a little extraordi- 
nary that the gardeners of Rostow’ in the government of 
laroslavl, arc su|K*rior to any in Europe; although un- 
aided by the lights of science, and w ithout resources, con- 
tending against a rigorous climate, thi'y supply Reters- 
burg and Moscow with all kinds of early vegetable's. It 
is probable that they arc the descendants of a foreign co- 
lony, the real Russian gives himself little trouble about 
such pursuits. 

Tlic animal, like the vegetable kingdom in central Rus- 
sia, is not of a distinct ciiaracter. The rein deer and the 
camel, though not found within the region, approach its 
utmost limits on the north and the south. The other qua- 
drupeds in tlie neighbouring countries exist in the dilferent 
governments. The hear, the wolf, the glutton, the squir- 
rel, the hare and the roebuck are most numerous in the 
forests. Tlie fallow deer docs not exist in the country, or 
at all events, is very rare. The elk agrees with the 
climate, but it avoids the hunter, and seeks safety in the 
WMit inaccessible forests. The urns has disappeared, and 
itie stag has decreased in number. The sorex moschatuSf 
the mus decumanus, the Russian marmot and the mus cri- 
eetus abound in the barren plains on the cast of Yoronez 
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and tlio Oka. The domestic animals arc for the most part book 
of an inferior kind; the ox is thin and bony, the sheep is ^ 

covered with a coarse wool, but a fine fur is obtained from 

the lamb, and many of titeso animals arc slain for the sake 
of their skin, when not more lhan\one or two days old. 

We have already spoken of the hardy patience of the Fin-Fiorses. 
nic, and the swiftness of the Cossack horse; tliese good 
qualities arc united in a less degree in the Russian horses. 

It is astonishing how much the Russian horses resemble 
each other, notN\ itlistanding the difference of climate, food 
ajid keeping. Tliey may be known by their prominent 
heads, large shoulders and broad chests; the rest of the 
body is well enough projiortioned. They can support long 
journeys, but many are timid and not easily broken. 

The government of Novgorod may, from its cold and ^"Jf’vern- 
stcrility, be compared to Ingria; its extensive deserts on 
the north-east, join those of Wologda and Olonetz. Win- 
ter begins fifteen (lavs eaidier at Rielo-Oscro and Kyrilow 
than at l*etershurg, and e\en the country near the town of 
Novgorod, is neither fruitful nor well cultivated. More 
licmp and flax are raised than what is consumed by the 
])eople, hut the fisheries and forests, wliicli make up a 
fifth part of the whole territoiy, are the princ ipal resources 
of 900, 000 inhabitants. The town of IVclUd Novgorod 
or Great Novgorod, c(»ers a large extent of land on both 
banks of the W c/icdiow a. I’lie pari on the left of the river, 
is called the Side of Sophia from the principal church, 
which, together with tlic archbishop's palace and the bar- 
racks, is situated within the kremlni or citadel, and sur- 
rounded by a few old and detached houses. The other 
part on the right of the river, is the residence of mer- 
chants and retail traders. Botli quarters are united by a 
bridge, and they contain about 1540 liouses, 63 cburcbes, 

(some of which are built in the suburbs) and nearly 
10,000 inhabitants. Novgorod was a ricli and power- History of 
ful republick in the twelfth and thirteenth ^^“turies ; 
its dominions extended to the White Sea, and it disputed 
, the possession of Finland with the Swedes. The date of 
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its origin is very ancient, the people of the north repaired 
to it in the first ages of tlie vulgar t*ra, ami the Russian 
'historians assure us that it was a tlourishing town long be- 
fore the entrance of tlic Slavonians into the country. It 
was iiiliabited so early as the ninth century by ])rinces tri- 
butary to the great dukes of Russia. The first bishop 
was chosen in 998, and a revolution, a proof at least of 
some degree of civilization, took place in 1135. The mo- 
narchy then became elective, and a mixed form of govern- 
ment was introduced. The Hanseatic towns established 
in 1276 one of their great ract»)ries, and the whole com- 
merce of Russia was concentrateil in Novgorod. Accord- 
ing to some authors, its population amounted at that time 
to 400,000 souls; it is uncertain however whether or not 
all tlic inhabitants of the adjoining distric t were inriiided. 
The republick of Novgorod began to decline in the 15th 
century, and it was completely subdued by the grand duke 
Iwan Wasiliewdtsch in 1578. Its commerce was greatly 
impaired after the foundation of St. I’etersbnrg; but it 
still retains the carrying trade between l*etershurg and 
Moscow’. Sfaraia KussUf another town in the same go- 
vernnietit, may be mentioned, not on account of its six 
thousand in!ia!)itants and its salt inities, hut because it is 
generally believed to have been, as its name indicates, the 
first capital and the m«)st ancient selllcment of the Warc'i- 
guean Russians. A valuable Iil>racv of rare and old hooks 
is attached to the convent of Jtnvcrskoi-JIoiiasftjr^ wliicli 
stands on an islaml in the lake of Waldai. l’l»e town of 
Uatiushna is built on the SchdcHn-Poliv f>r plain of iron, 
an extensive district, where a great cpiantity of that met- 
al is obtained. Many of the pof)r in Kyrilow and Bielo 
Osersk gain a subsistence by selling the images of the 
saints. 

The two governments of Plcskow or Pskow and Wi- 
tepsk^^re nowise iliflerent in their physical gecigraphy, and 
the interior of both is formed by the northern, western and 
southern heights of the ridge Wolchonski. The elevation 
of the land in the neighbourhood of Welikt-Luki and 
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Opotscha, varies from seven to eight hundred feet. Gra- bo©* 
nite rocks are thickly scattered, and the scUmo eperlanus 
abounds in the numerous lakes. The Duna descends these 
lofty plains in a south-west direction and by gentle declU 
vities towards the large lake of Poipi)is. The low country 
is very different from the heights, the soil is sandy or 
marshy and not mixed with argil, limestone or shells. 

The banks (»f the marshes are covered with ferns and 
thymeldeaf tlie sky is often obscured by mists, and the 
greater part 4)f the land is sterile. But the inhabitants are 
nqt numerous, and a considerable quantity of rye and 
other grain is annually exported. Hemp and flax are the 
crops wiiich succeed best ; the oak and the apple tree are 
seldom seen, but the prnnus padus is by no means rare. 

The scenery, thougli bleak and wild, is not destitute of 
beauty. The water in the lakes is limpid, their channels 
are easily seen, and the flying squirrel haunts and 
enlivens the woods. Beams, planks and masts, the 
produce of the forests, arc sent in great numbers to dif- 
ferent parts of the empire. The Welikaia^Reka or large 
riwr flows rapidly towards the lake of Pleskow, which forms 
a part of the Peipus. The Lowat descends to the lake Il- 
men, and is confined in its passage by projecting rocks. 

The name of the Toropa^ tlie outlet of many lakes, ought 
perhaps to be extended to the Duna. The same term 
enables us to account for the ancient name of Tiiruntus. 

It might be worth widle to compare the high plains of 
Pskow and Polotsk with others in the interior of Prussia; 
both are of the same elevation, at the same distance from 
the Baltic, and equally important in their relation to geo- 
logy and physical geography. 

The population is of a very mixed character, the peasants inhabi- 
in the west of Welikaia, particularly in Polish Livonia, are'®"*** 
of Lettoniaii origin, and the nobles are mostly Germans and 
Poles. All the inhabitants in the greater part of Pskow are 
Russians, but they arc more indolent and less sprightly 
than the rest of their countrymen. There are besides some 
Finno-lngrian, Estlionian and German or Livonian colo- 
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iiists* The banks of the Duii;», the greater part of Witepsk 
and Mohilew are peopled by a juirticular race, tlic liousni- 
acSf the Bielo or white liiissians. Tlieir dialect is very 
ancient and perhaps connected with the Great Kussian and 
Polish, but it is more harinonious than either. It is still 
spoken in Mohilew, and it extended at one time over the 
whole of White Russia. Although of Slavonic origin, and 
not mixed with modern tongues, it cannot be determined 
whether or not it was used in the middle ages by tlie AVi- 
witxes or Kinwetans of Constantine rorphyrogeiictcs, or 
whether that tribe was composed of Slavonians proper, Li- 
thuanians or Finns. The Rousniacs !nalv«‘ nj> the population 
of the rural districts, and arc divided into three classes. The 
Zetnianinif who call themselves Sxladinics or jicrsons of 
family, may possess land, they are exemj)t from statute la- 
bour, but aro obliged to pay a tax of fourteen roubles to 
the Polish lords. The Gloschokuniscliniczi are hired la- 
bourers, and the Prigonoi are attached to the soil. 

We remark in the government of itepsk, as we ad- 
vance from north to south, the town of JJunaburghf once 
the metropolis of Polish Livonia, and Pololxkf a place of 
3000 inhabitants, the ancient capital of a small Scandina- 
vian kingdom, and afterwards, from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth century, of a Russian dutchy founded by Isaslav 
the son of Wladimir the Great. Witepsk contains at 
present a population of 15,000, and carries on an active 
trade with Riga. The houses are anti(|uatcd and ill built, 
the streets arc narrow, and the old walls are decorated with 
towers. Many Jews arc settled there and in the other towns 
in the same government, they amass wealth by usury, 
the inhabitants of every rank are dependent on them, 
and none more so than the light and frivolous Poles. 
Plcskow, an ancient Russian province, is not exposed to the 
last evil, but it has often been the theatre of destructive 
wars. The town of the same name is built on the Weli- 
kaia, and divided into three divisions, each of which is 
surrounded by a brick wall. Although the inhabitants do 
not exceed ten thousand, there arc not fewer than sixty 
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cliurclies built of stone. Pleskow was united with the BOOK 
Hanseatic towns, and the people retained tlieir independ- 
cn'cc until tbc year 1509. It possessed an extensive 
commerce, wbicli is much diminislied, it now consists 
of tallow, Icatbcr, tar, flax and lint, that is sold for 
a high price, on account of its fineness. Weliki-^Luki, 
which is noted for its good leather, was long one of 
the frontier towns in Russia. Toropetz or the most 
populous and commercial town in the government, 
is situated on tl»c Toropa, the population amounts to 
13,000, and the produce of the country is conveyed from 
it to the Dun a. The church of the monks in the convent 
of Petschora, and the long siibtciTaiican alleys are cut in a 
sandstone rock. The small town of Isborsk on the banks 
of a lake, was in tlic uintli century the residence of Wa- 
ragucan princes. 

The government of Smolensko, or the ridge on the Govern- 
other side of the Duna, is less lofty, but not so humid giJ^oiensko. 
or marshy. The winters arc long and severe, still a lux- 
uriant vegetation is expanded by the great heat of sum- 
mer. The forests abound in lofty trees; large masts are 
sent to Riga, naval timber and fire wood to Kiew\ Al- 
though the jieasants are slaves, their lords arc wealthy, 
and hemp, flax, wax, tallow, horses, oxen and pigs are 
the produce of their estates. Tlic peasantry w’cavo their 
own cloth and linen, and they make carpets, which are 
prized in many parts of the empire. The ploughs used in 
the country, arc draw n by oxen, and are heavier than those 
ill the other governments. The villages, though built af- 
ter the Russian inaiincr, arc cheerful, and many of the 
cottages are shaded with trees.* The province of Smo- 
Icnsko has been the ordinary road into which invaders have 
passed from Poland, and entered Russia. Charles the 
Twelfth chose a different route, the campaign was dis- 
astrous to the Swedes, but liis plans w^ore wisely de- 
vised. The town of Smolensko was an ancient bulwark Towns. 


Hfinbcck, Koisc, II. 230. 
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BOOK of the empire, and the common people consider it, as well 
MX. 03 Moscow, a sacred or holy place. 'I'ho town stands on 
an amphitheatre, it was speedily rebuilt after its destruc- 
tion in 1812, and before that period it contained 12,000 
inhabitants, its linen and silk manufactories were flourish- 
ing, and many persons from different parts of the empire, 
repaired to its great annual fair. The greater part of 
Dorogobousch is built of stone, and its population amounts 
to 4000. TFiaisma, though built of wood, possesses a con- 
siderable trade, and is peopled by 12,000 inhabitants. 
Grain, flax, lint, wax and honey arc exported from its 
pristan or harbour to Petersburg by tiic feeders of the 
Wolga. Foretchif a place of GOOO inhabitants, carries on a 
trade between Riga and Smolensko by the Kaspla, which 
falls into the Duna. 

GoTern- The Wolga rises in the government of Tver, and when 
it issues from its natal nmrsb, it is not more than two feet 
in breadth. Tlic country on the west is high, cold and 
in many places unfruitful, but it is covered with lofty fo- 
rests. The land on the east is lower, the climate is more 
temperate, and the canals which connect the navigation of 
the Wolga and the Neva, contribute greatly to tlic com- 

Towns. mercial wealth of the people. The tow^n of Tver is well 
built, the streets are broad, and the squares arc large, one 
of them is adorned with an obelisk in honour of Catberino 
the Second. The place contains 20,000 inhabitants, and 
its prosperity dcjjcnds on its position, which is favourable 
for commerce. A hundred boats often sail from it in the 
same day, and pass from the Wolga into the canal of 
Wiehney-^Wvlotschek. The city of the last name is en- 
livened hj the numerous boats w hich ascend and descend 
the canel. The cheerful town of Torjok is situated be- 
tfften the two last, and participates in their trade. The 
IttMlilfhcture of Morocco leather is a lucrative branch of 
indHilry, and the population of Torjok exceeds at present 
1$,000 souls. OstaschkoWf which lies towards the w est, is 
the metropolis of an unhealthy district, where the atmo- 
pphere is impregnated with disagreeable exhalations that 
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ritfe from lakes and marshes. The inhabitants earn a live* book 
lihood by building boats. Bjertv-Wladimirow contains rOGO 
souls, and the boatmen and the other people who subsist by — — — 
navigation, repair to it. Tiie towns on the east are insig* 
nificant, but the inhabitants of J^ascAmVixport their red pig- 
ment, and the people in Bejetsk, their agricultural instru- 
ments. The rural population consists for the most part of 
Finnic Carelians. 

The government of Moscow is considered the nucleus of CoTem. 
the empire ; the inhabitants are more industrious than those 
m any other Russian province, it is also more populous and 
better cultivated. The argillaceous and sandy soil is not 
very fertile, and many parts are covered with heaths or 
marsiics. Tiie northern and eastern districts are well pro- Produce, 
vided with wood ; the others are cultivated, and produce 
rye, barley and early wheat ; still tlie grain raised, and the 
cattle reared in tlic whole government, are inadequate to 
the wants of the inhabitants. Tlie corn harvest in 1802 
amounted to 2 , 570,000 tshetverts, but it was necessary, in 
addition to tliat quantity, to purchase and import 1,120,000. 

The asparagus, plums and apples of the province, are said 
to be of as good a quality as any in Russia. 

Manufacturing industry is diffused from the capital to industry, 
the villages, and divided into many branches. Tallow, 
cloth, silk, calico, sail-cloth, table linen, hats, Russian and 
Morocco leather, paper, stone ware, porcelain, cutlery and 
many other articles arc exported from the province. The Commerce, 
inland trade of the capital is very great, less subject to 
fluctuation, and of a more national sort than that of Peters- 
burg. The merchants arc connected with the different 
houses throughout the vast empire from Moscow to Kiakhta; 
they have their agents in Pekin, London, Samarcand and 
Hamburg. 

The famous city, which was burnt and levelled with the Towne. 
ground by its patriotic inhabitants, has now risen from its Moscow, 
‘ashes with greater splendour, and without having lost it^ 
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lOOK original character. Moscow^ or as it is more correctly 
styled Moskwa, is situated on a river of the same name at 
the base of the heights, which are called the Sparrow hilts. 
The czars are still crowned in the ancient capital of the 
empire, and Moscow' is still the residence of the oldest fa- 
milies and the wealthiest nobles. It is the seat of an uni- 
vei*sity, several learned societies, of the senate, and a scc- 
entjap- tion of tlic holv svnod. As to superficial extent, it is, after 
Constantinople, the largest town in Europe, for its circum- 
ference is not less than five German miles or thirty-four 
versts.* Its great extent must not he attributed to its por 
pulation, but to the manner in which it is built. The 
houses are of a single story, many are detached cottages, 
there are some jjalaccs with \ery large gardens, and a 
great space is covered w itii churches and chapels. Each 
church has several cupolas, some arc painted in red or 
green, others arc covered with white iron or gilded copper. 
The number of cupolas is not fewer than li2()0, and most of 
them arc overtopped by a cross or crescent. It is a curious 
spectacle to sec such a confused mass of palaces, cottages 
and cupolas, and the best time to enter Moscow is wdien the 
morning sun darts its rays on the different groups. It is 
then that strangers ascend the tower of Iwanf to take a 
view of the tow n. 

^umber of Tlircc hundred and one churches w ere set apart for the 
j^ouses Grcco-Kussians, two for the Lutherans, one for the Calvin- 
ists, another for tlic Catholics, a third for the united Greeks, 
and a fourth for the Armenians. Twenty-nine monasteries 
were inliabited by monks, and llic number of houses amount- 
ed to 12,548, although not more than 1706 were built of 
brick or stone. The population in summer was equal to. 
250,000, and in winter to 300,000. There were in 1817, 
or in the fifth year after the great conllagration, 288 
churches, 9148 houses, 6187 shops built of stone, and not 
fewer than 170,000 inhabitants. The population has bc- 

♦ Nearly twenty-three English miles. 

1^ The name of Iwan is synonyniotis with J{)hn. 
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come (luring tlic eight successive years, greater tlian it ever book 
was at any former period. Many of the wooden houses 
have been replaced by stone buildings, and although the 
ancient confusion has not wholly disappeared, for 2G00 ha- 
bitations were not destroyed, still inayy of the streets and 
squares are inoi o regular. 

Moscow is divided into four quarters, the Kremd or cita- Kremei or 
del, KitaigoroiU liielogorod and StmlanoUgorod ; but these 
divisions do not include the numerous slobodes or suburbs. 

The Kremlin is encompassed witii high and thick walls, 
protected by battlements, and Hanked with turrets. The 
dismal fortifications were partly destroyed by the French, 
and within them was situated the ancient palace of the czars, 
the residence of the valiant Iwan, the generous Michael 
Romanzow, the wise Alexis, and Peter the Great. The 
edifice fell into decay after the last monarch removed the 
court to the marshes on the Neva; but it was repaired and 
rendered habitable by Paul the First, who wished perhaps 
to make Moscow a second time, the capital of the empire. 

The cathedrals of the Assumption, the Archangel Michael 
and the Virgin, are all of tliem within tim Kremlin. The 
sovereigns are consecrated, crowned and married in the 
first church, Peter 11. was the last of the czars who was 
buried in the second, and the roof of the third is almost 
wholly covered willi gilded copper. These cathedrals are 
adorned with gold or silver vases, a profusion of pearls, 
precious stones and other ornaments of antiquated and 
ordinary workmanship. A silver sconce with forty-eight 
branches is placed in the Assumption, it weighs seventy 
pouds, or 2800 English pounds, it was given to the czar by 
the Dutch. Moses is represented on the top of Sinai, the 
rays and glory that emanate from Jehovah are of silver, 
the lawgiver and the mount are of gold. A large chamber 
in the palace of the czar, is filled with regal crowns, ancient 
dresses, armour, costly saddles and Tartar harness. The Bells, 
.other ten churches within the citadel arc remarkable for 
their gildings, and still more so for the size of their bells^ 
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one of which is called TFeliki or John the Great fit 
was cast in 1600, during the reign of Godounof, and it is 

^ perhaps the largest of any. Another was cast in the time 
of the same prince, it weighed upwards of 10,000 pouds 
(400,000 English pounds.) Tlio tower on which it hung, 
having been reduced to ashes, the bell was melted a second 
time, and 2000 pouds were added to it by order of the em- 
press Anna Iwanawna^ who called it by her own name. 
The steeple was again destroyed by fire in 1737, and since 
that time Anna Iwanana has been buried in the. ruins. The 
patriarchal library is kept in the churcli of the Twelve 
Apostles; it consists chiefly of Greek and Slavonic manu- 
scripts, which arc now covered with dust, or consumed by 
moths. 

Kitaigonwi. The Kituigorod or tlic Chinese Town is so called, because 
Chinese caravans used to repair to it for commercial pur- 
poses. It rises like a crescent round tlie half of the Krem- 
lin, and although it was almost wholly destroyed during 
the invasion of the French, it is now completely rebuilt. 
That quarter of the city may bo compared to a perpetual 
fair on account of its rich bazars that arc better stocked 
than any in Petersburg, and its numerous shops, all of 
which are under arcades. The public buildings in the 
Kitaigorod, are the exchange, the treasury or a very large 
modern edifice, and the famous church of Pokrow, from 
which the patriarch began his triumphal entrance on an ass, 
that was led by the czar. Twenty other churches are 
enclosed within the last building, and all of them are ar- 
ranged so as to admit enough of liglit, a proof at least of 
the architect’s ingenuity. 

Beioigorod. The two last divisions arc surrounded by the Jkloigorod, 
or White Town, which is also called the tow n of the czar, 
its first name is derived from the colour of its walls. The 
wliole quarter was nearly burnt to the ground in 1812, 
but it has been much improved since that time. The 
largest buildings are the foundry, the arsenal, the uni- 
versity and two gymnasia which are attached to it. The 

eorod."^*' Somlanol-gorod encompasses the last division, and is sur- 
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rounded by earthen ramparts and walls, in which were itoiii: 
formerly thirty-four wooden and two stohe gates, but the 
latter only remain. A hundred and three churches, the* 
police oflico, the criminal courts and the foundling iiospi^ 
ta1, which is the largest and bcstof\it8 kind in Europe, 
are situated within the Seinlanoi-Gorod. Other edifices 
might be mentioned in the slobodcs or suburbs, but the 
New Palace, the largest of them all, Las not yet been 
rebuilt. More than a hundred bridges have been erect- 
ed on the Moskwa, the Neglina and the Jausa; but the 
w;pter in these rivers is often turbid, and hardly drink- 
able. An aqueduct was begun by Catherine If., and 
spring water is now conveyed into the city. The places of 
amusement arc the theatres, public gardens, Russian moun- 
tains made of wood and ice, clubs or casinos, concert and 
assembly rooms. The inns arc for the most part frequent- 
ed by strangers, and few of them are good. The baths on 
the contrary are commended, and their niiinbcr exceeds 
600. Such is the real capital of the Russian nation, the 
holy city of the Grcco-llussian priests, and the tiew Jerusa- 
lem of their church militant.^ 

Some other towns and burglis in the same government Other 
may be enumerated. Ihnitrof contains 3000 iiihabitants, 
many of wliom arc employed in different manufactories; 
but tlie people reside at great distances from one ano- 
ther, gardens and fields arc cultivated within the walls. 

JFerbit% is famed for its porcelain, wliich affords occupation 
to 200 workmen. Kolomna is peopled by 6000 indivi- 
duals, and built on a height watered by thcMoskw*a; its 
trade consists chiefly in tallow^ and postilla or confects 
nia,de of apples. Serpotikof is an agreeable village on tho 
left bank of the Nara, and its sail-cloth is exported to dtf» 
ferent parts of tho empire. VeraUi, n town of 600 soul% 
carries on a trade w ith Moscow. Moshaish on the Mosk- 


.* Jlttnbedcs travels tianslated aiul obtidged in the nnahs dcs f' 

%Sec h1>?o ill ili^ .same work, tlie map of the Kremliu. Jiichtirs Descriplion of 
Moscow, (G*3rnjaii) Jf'ichdhtisens rictiiie of Moscow. (Gcinian) Lj/aits‘ 
Ac ’ount of Moscow. London, 1824. 
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BOOK WR wad destroyed in 181:2, but it has been since rebuilt and 
improved* 

The celebrated monastery of Troixkaia-Laura or the 

ffonaste- Trinity, is about sixty versts to the north of Moscow. 

The walls are a verst and a half in circumference, thirty 
feet in height, and eight or nine in thickness ; and above 
them are two covered galleries or arcades, from which 
the view is much admired. The Poles besieged and at- 
tempted in vain to take the convent during two years. 
Nine churches, many buildings inhabited, by the monks^ 
large gardens, and a palace founded by Peter the Great, 
and enlarged by Elizabeth, arc situated within the en* 
closure. Other five chu relies and a thousand houses^ the 
property of the convent, have been built without the wails* 
The monastery is sujiposed to be the oldest in the empire; 
it was once inhabited by three hiitulred monks, who were 
tlte lords of 130,000 serfs or peasants. Their annual re* 
venue, it is said, amounted to L.50,000. But, since the 
spoliation of the Russian clergy ^ as the priests term it, tlie 
number of monks was reduced to a liuiidred, and their in- 
come to 20,000 roubles or L.4ir0. A hundred peasants 
only aro now attached to the establishment. The J\\:w 
Jerusalem or the convent of Hoskresensko is built like the 
church of the Holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, and not, as 
several travellers afliriii, after tlic plan of Solomon^s 
temple. 

Govern- Thc government of Wladimir lies to the nortii-cast of 
Wiadiratr. Moscow, Us soil, cHmate and productions are nearly 
of the same nature. Gardening is well understood, but 
salted and pickled mushrooiiis aro in winter the common 
Riverf. food of the lowcr orders in different districts. Tlie Klia$» 
ma and the Occa, which rolls fragments of gold and other 
metals, water tlie country, and form a communication with 
the Wolga, WUsdimir or Wlodimir, oiirc a very flourish- 
ing tow^i^ the residence of the grand dukes of the pro-* 
vince, antl%ic founders of Moscow, has fallen into decay, 
although iti twenty-five churclies and Archbishop’s palace 
still remaiMU The inhabitants send cherries, cucumbers and 
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vegetables to Moscow, but they derive little advantage 
from tlicir manufactures. -The Swungir flows at the Ciafe' 
distance of six versts from the town, and many pebbles,* 
false to|iazes and jaspers arc collected on its banks. 

Susdal was the first residence of tlii^ Wlodimirian dukes, 
its kremlin or old castle is now in ruins, but it re- 
tains its linen and cloth maiuifactorics. The dialect 
spoken by tlic people is mixed with Russian and other 
words in an unknown tongue. Fereslawl or 8a^le$kiU 
wliich signifies the town beyond the wood, contains dOOO 
souls; its trade consists in cloth, silk and leather. The 
city is built on the banks of lake Fleschtow, where Peter 
the Great had tw<i frigates, in which he studied practical 
navigation. Murom on the Occa was the ancient capital 
of the Mordvine princes; it is peopled by 7000 individuals, 
and exports a groat quantity of soap and Russian lea- 
ther. Rich mines of iron are situated at the distance of 
twenty-five versts from Murom, and at nearly sixty versts 
from it, are large ^‘eins of alabaster, which extend to 
Nischnei-Novgorod. Sixteen largo glassliouses and seve- 
ral manufactories have been built [n tiie district of 1H»- 
ratschevo** 

The iron and copper works are in a flourishing state, industry 
but little improvement lias been made in the agriculture of culture!' 
the province. One or two cows, a wretched horse, and 
seven or eight lean sheep make up the w hole property of a 
peasant on a noble domain. The serfs of the crown are 
not so poor, but their cottages arc very dirty; a cow anil 
a calf, or a mare and foal are often seen in the hovels in- 
habited by tlicir owners. The use which is made of tlie 
Siberian centaury from Murom to Arsamas, is not genor* 
ally known in other countries. The largest leaves are col- 
lected and dried, they ai*c afterwards applied, as occasion 
may require, to w^oumls and scars ; in this way, it is af- 
firmed, a wound is more speedily cicatrized and healed 
than by any other method. 


* Eph^mcridea G^ograph. ofWcjmar, XX. p. 225. 
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looK The lake Poganovo appears to have been formed by the 
WX. sinking of the ground ; floating islands arc sometimes seen 
■ on it, blit they only rise to the surface after tempestuous 

Alte Ptf- ^ „ 

unovOt WCftthci**^ 

lent'of iiorthern situation of the government of Jaroslaw 

irosiaw. renders the climate colder than in the two last provinces. 
The soil i.s not of a bad qiiality» but the grain harvests are 
never abundant ; lint succeeds better^ and the art of gar- 
dening has been brought to greater perfection tlian in any 
other Russian government. The inhabitants of some rural 
districts gain a livelihood by making stockings, hats and 
dificrent woollen or linen stuffs. Many individuals emi- 
grate temporarily into other ])rovinces, and obtain employ- 
ment as gardeners or workmen. 

mns. The inhabitants of Jaroslavl or Jaroslaw on the Wolga, 
jij.^ perhaps as industrious as any in the Russian empire. 
The town, before the lire in 1768, contained 6100 houses, 
84 cliurche.s, and 21,000 souls; its present population 
amounts to 24,000, the number of houses to 2800, and 
there are not fewer than 63 churches, of which 44 arc 
built of stone. The ^nen and silk manufactories are very 
flouri.shing, and table linen, Russian leather, linseed oil 
and many other articles are sent to Petersburg. The 
school of arts >vas founded and richly endowed by the cele- 
brated Demidof, and it obtained arterv\ards the same privi- 
leges as the universities. 

vein- j^ostow is built on a lake of the same name, where Pelc^ 

stroma. Great engaged in some skirmishes before ho gained his 
naval victories. The exports are linen, siilpimric acid and 
minium. Afany strangers repair to the different fairs; the 
number of inhabitants Is not less than 6000, and the town 
was at one time the capital of an ancient dutchy. The po- 
pulation of Uglitsch on the Wolga, is equal to 7000 souls, 
and its commerce consists chiefly in leather, soap and paper. 
Iron is the staple article in the trade of Borissogkhskf and 


♦ Lepekhin"! Travels, quoted by Georgi, 
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the wealth of Rybensk depends on its tallow works and BOMF 
linen manufactories. 

The same industry does not extend to the lofty forests in* 
the government of Kostroma* where the lime grows luxu- 
riantly on the Wetiuga, and dark prnes cover the wilder 
banks of the Unschn. The climate becomes sensibly colder 
as we advance eastwards, and the population, which is 
jrcater than in some German kingdoms, exceeds r, 400, 000. 

The habits and occupation of the country people are nearly 
he same as in the government of Jaroslaw, but the ^mi- 
gration from the province is greater, and the land of the 
ibsentces is cultivated by women and children. Kos- 
troma, a town of 9000 souls, is surrounded with earthen 
ramparts, and the inhabitants export linen, soap and Rus- 
sian leather. Makariew-Unsha is often confounded with 
Makariew on the Wolga. Galitsch on the lake of the 
same name, contains 6000 souls. 

The government of JV'isc/inei or Lower JS^ovgorod is per- Govem- 
liaps the finest province in the Russian empire. Pictur- *\irchnci 
esquo and varied hills, regular and temperate seasons, 
fertile though sandj^ soil, lofty forests of oaks and limes, 
abundant crops of corn, good cattle, plenty of fish and 
game, salt, iron and copper mines, and a position favour- 
able for inland trade, are some of the advantages by which 
it is distinguished. The largest sterlets' in the whole of 
Riissia are taken from the Occa, which unites with the 
Wolga in the same province. A chain of littoral hills, 
the Balaklanorca-Gonu extends on the left of the last 
river, 'riiey are well wooded in some places, and in 
others they are cultivated to the summits, which are be- 
tween five and six hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. Calcareous rocks abounding in caverns are situated 
in the neighbourhood of the Piana, and the name of the 
river, which signifies Drunken^ is expressive of the ir- 
regular windings, that are probably occasioned by its 
streams being diverted into cavities. The lake Tilenina 
is often lost in an abyss, but a piece of wood, or any light 
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BOOK body passes through the concealed passage, and is seen 
: og^in floating on the small river At ail. The fish in the 

lake Mandeivskoif arc not easily caught in the net, and it is 
supposed that they escape into caverns.* 
ilfsch-G^ JVUscA-Gorod or JSTischnd JS'ovgorod^ the Lorw JV%w 
M. terwn is distinguished from the ancient Novgorod, and to 
the name of the last is generally added the adjective 
Wdiki or Great. Those who leave the same place for 
Nischnei Novgorod, sail down the AVolga, and it is for 
that reason called the low tow n. It contains 1826 houses 
and a population of 12,000 souls. The place is one of 
the great marts for the inland trade, and it is likely to re- 
tain that advantage from its central position between the 
north and south of European Russia, from its vicinity to 
the mines of Permia, and from its navigation on the Wolga 
and the Occa. Some of its exjmrts arc copper, iron, 
cordage, tallow and beer, and the three thousand barks 
that sail to it every year, are manned by 70,000 burlaki 
or boatmen. A great many Persians, Tartars, Buchari- 
ans and Chinese meet at the fair of Niscli-Gorod, and the 
value of the different articles, which arc exposed to sale, 
is rarely less than a hundred millions of roubles. Arsa- 
mas, or the second town in the government, is peopled by 
8000 individuals; the streets are dirty, and the houses arc 
ill built, but ttie* inhabitants arc industrious and compara- 
tively affluent; almost all of them arc tradesmen or soap- 
boilers, dyers and shoemakers. The kraschennina or blue 
stufls, which arc worn by the w^omcn throughout many 
provinces, are for the most part dyed in the town. 
A great quantity of potashes is likewise made, but 
that branch of industry is in the bands of government^ 
and ail the forests in different districts arc reserved for the 
ase of the works. Hard or old wood is always preferred 
to young or tender trees, and, as M. Storch observes 
riglitlyt the destruction of the forests may in a great mea* 

• Lepekhin and Pallas quoted by Oeorgi in his description of Russia. 1. 
p. 276. 
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8uro bo attributed to that cause. Potsckinki is peopled 
by 5000 souls, and the inhabitants of Balakna export the 
salt that is obtained from the saline springs in the vicini*" 
ty. Paulowa on the Occa has the appearance of a large 
village, it contains 6000 inhabitants, and almost every 
man in the place is a smith or a cutler. Scissors, knives, 
swords, air-guns, files, planes, locks and padlocks are 
exported. Many of the last articles are very small, and 
of admirable workmanship; they are sent into Asia, and 
each is sold for a rouble. Pogost, another village of 
the same sort, contains SOOO inhabitants, who carry on a 
trade in arms. 

The population of the government amounts to 1,350,000, 
and in that number there may be sixty or seventy thousand 
Tschouvasclies and Mordvines, a distinct people, of whom 
we have already given some account. 

The government of Penza, which is watered by thee 
Soura and the Moschka, is in many places fertile, thejl 
soil is generally rich and of a dark colour ; the oak and 
the nut tree abound in the forests. Agriculture is the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants, and their number 
throughout the province is not less than a million, inclu* 
sively of 40,000 Mordvines, and 21,000 Tartars. Lea- 
ther, glass, potashes and spirits arc the principal exports. 
Many horses are bred in different parts of the country,'' 
and one variety, of a white colour, is covered in winter^ 
with a coarse and thick wool.^ The women make use of 
different dyes, that arc very durable, and they extract 
them from indigenous plants, or wild madder, genista 
and sen'atnla. ‘Iron-works have been erected at InsarOf 
and the same metal abounds in different parts of the go- 
vernment. The town of Penza is a place of trade, it 
stands on a height watered by the Soura, and its popu- 
lation exceeds 11,000 souls. The country on the east 
of the Soura is covered with forests, and the brassica ole- 
racea grows spontaneously on the sandy banks of rivers. 


Pallas, Voyages, I. p. 132. 
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BOOK Saransk^ a town of 7000 inliabitantSf many of wliom are 
soap-boilers or tanners, ami Krasno-Slobodsk with its nu- 
r" merous distilleries, are situated in the north of the pro- 
vince. 

Sent of southern districts in the government of Tambof 

Tambof. are fertile in pasturage, and the oak and the ash. are the 
most common trees in the forests. 'I'he soil is poorer in 
the north, but the' pine, the birch, the alder and the 
lime abound in the woods. The open plains descend for 
the most part towards the north, and on that account the 
temperature is colder than might have been inferred from 
^duce. the latitude. Cattle are exported from the j>rovince, and 
the grain raised on it, is siillicient for the consumption of 
the inliabitants ; but many natural products are neglected, 
among otliers, kermes or Polish cochineal, which may be 
collected from c\ cry oak, and the cantharides or insects 
:>pulaiion. that abound on the ash trees. The population is equal to 
1,400,000, and in that number there are about 300,000 
odnovorxU or free husbandmen, the proprietors of their 
farms. Some of tiic other inhabitants are Little Russians, 
Mordvincs, and Tartars, win) are distinguished from their 
neighbours by their honesty, knowledge and comparative 
wealth.* The industry of the townsmen is confined to 
the manufacturing of cloth and linen, to the distillation of 
strong liquor, and the working of iron. The quantity of 
the last metal, which is smelted in the numerous furnaces 
belonging to a single iiidi\idual,| amounts to a hundred 
and twenty or a hundred and thirty thousand pouds.^ 
The district of Kadom abounds in honey; and flour, 
cattle, hides, wax and ri\er boats are exported from dif- 
owns,. ferent parts of tlic country. Tlie Mokscha is the princi- 
®ppes. iijg commerce of the province, it crosses 

Penza, receives the T: 2 ^Ma, which issues fjoni the steppes 

• Description du gouvcrncment de Tamljof, Journal do Siatibiique, t, VII. 
cahicr. . 

t Thc»e iron works btlong to M. Bataschef. 
t 4,800,0e0 01 5,200,000 Ibi. 
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on the south of Tambof, and their united streams flow into BoofK 
the Oka. The city of Tamhof is peopled by 15,000 indi- cix* 
viduals, but its trade is insignificant. A steppe or unculti- 
vated plain extends to tlje south of^thc town, and affords 
shelter for game and different wild animals. Koslov) con- 
tains 8000 souls, and its commerce is more considerable; 
it is situated on the Woronesch, a feeder of the Don, and its 
rapid course indicates the descent of the ridge. The largest 
towns towards the north are Morshansk on the Tzna, and 
lelaima on the Oka. 

* The uniformity of the central jdains is interrupted to a Govem- 
certain extent, in the government of Risesan. The country R^lan. 
to the south of the capital is rich in grain, but the pic- 
turesfjue hills, the shaded and sheltered plains terminate at 
the banks of the Oka. Tlic northern part of the country is Lakes in 
wilder, the numerous lakes in the district of legoriewsk arc 
encompassed by vast forests, and their waters pass by the wesk. 
Pra into the Oka. Agriculture forms tlie great occupation 
of the people, and the quantity of grain produced above 
what is consumed iu the country exceeds two millions of 
tshetYcrts.=^' Egyptian barley, or honlcum nudum is culti- 
vated in the jirovince, and the large orchards of apple and 
cherry trees arc mostly confined to the central districts*! 

The art of gardening is well understood, and bees’ wax, oardeni] 
hops, girkins and different vegetables arc sent to Moscow, 

The jieasants not only w eave the cloth, and make the stock- 
ings which they w ear, but articles of the same kind are ex- 
ported and sold to the country people in the neighbouring 
provinces. An immense number of quails arc salted every 
autumn, and exported in barrels to different parts of the 
empire. Flax and lint succeed in the northern districts, 
and many of the villagers are employed in spinning thread, 
or in making linen. 


* I’lu* polul is cfiual to foity pounds, and the tshclvcit is equal to seven 
^ pomls and a lialf. 

t Cosiopli, chc7. Icsccrivains agionoines Frain^ais. 
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Tlic population is equal to 1,200,000, but tlierc arc not 
more than 150,000 free peasants. I'lic serfs are nut so 
■pour as in many other goveriiinoiits. The mmiher of Tar- 
tars in llisesan is not greater tlian two or three thoiisaiul, 
and the most ^vcalthy amongst them reside at Kahimoxv^ tlie 
ancient metropolis of a Tartar principality, and at ])rescnt 
a coinincrcial town of 10,000 souls. The Tartars inhahit 
the upper part of the town, where they ha\c a mosque, and 
carry on a lucrative trade in fur. Iluins and iiist riptions 
arc observed in the neighboiirliood. 

Ilijesan, although the capital and the ancient i*esidence of 
the great dukes, rontains little wortliyof notice; it is ill 
built, and peopled only by ti\e thousand inhabitants, hut the 
ancient Uisesaii, tliat the Tartars destroyed, was not per- 
haps situated on the same place. The present town, which 
was probably built in the lath century, might ha\e been 
first known by the name of JWestaxvl-Uia^.sdnsku Olcarius 
informs ns that it is twenty miles distant from the ancient 
sitc.^ Although the direction is not mentioned, it is likely 
that the former city lay near the conlhiencc ol the Istra and 
the t>ka. It was supposed to ha\e been the same as the 
Uijsa-land of tlie falmlous Icelandic .snga.s, hut (hat name is, 
according to its true meaning, a mythological term, and 
signifies the land of giants. 

The government of Tula or Toula extends along an un- 
varied and not very J'crtile plain, llye, buck wheat, millet 
and wheat arc raised on it, and aiiples, cherries, peas, cu- 
cumbers and other plants grow in the gardens. All the 
trees common to central Russia are found in tlje forests, 
which arc by no means extensive. The I)e(*s h*d on buck 
wheal and the llowcr of the lime, yield rich honey. Sing- 
ing birds are tamed, taught diirerciit air.s, and exported in 
great numbers.] Lastly, fishing and tlic chase are not 

• Olcarius’s Travels in Muscovy, p. 27.5. 

t “Near the same staUs were tub'* lull o/ pisrniios nauliu'^ aiuojj*' the e:i^s 
and over the persons of ihosc who sold iheni, Uoth the and tlie ants arc 
brought to Moscow as food for nightingales, winch ur(' lavoujile lliongh connnon 
birds in Kussiaii houses. They sing in every respect as beautifully in cages as 
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nnprofifalilo occupations. Such, however, are all the ad- BO< 
vantages of this petty kingdom. It ought also to have been 
added tliat the monotonous plain is cultivated with much 
care hy a nnmeroMs population of laborious, docile and obe- 
dient serfs The yok(‘. it is true. Neighs heavily on them ; 
hilt their rigid masters excuse the severity of their conduct, 
hy alleging that harsh measures are necessary, otherwise 
the slaves might revolt, for they arc apt to imagine kindness 
or mild treatment, a proof of timidity or weakness. It is 
not unlikely that they arc the descendants of an ancient 
Finnic race, which peopled the country on the south from 
Tula to Woronciz. We learn from tlic work of a well-in- 
formed travcll(*r, that the jieasants have fair hair like the 
Finlamleis. and (litter in their complexion from the Rus- 
sians, the tjH^aeks and the Poles,* They were probably 
a hranch cjf tlie inietilchcs^ a Finnic people, whose princi- Wiseti 
pal settlement was in the government of Koiirsk, and ex- ^*^*^®* 
tended across Orel towards Tula. If we suppose that the 
nation had made any progress in civilization, the popula- 
tion niight have at least amounted to a million of individu- 
als. 'J'he sovereign state was subdued by the Russians of 
Kiow, and the natives speak at present ihc Russian lan- 
guage. 

'riie view of Tula from a distance is not inferior to any The t 
other of the kind in Russia, its numerous domes, its chalk 
cdillees shaded by trees, add to its romantic appearance, 
and when the stranger hears on approaching it the noise of 
machinery, he is apt to suppose, it a commercial town. But 
the first impression is soon destroyed, the streets are nar- 

iii tlinr woDiU. We oTh'ii hc.inl them in the biid waibliiig with 

aU the liilm'vs .Mid v.uiety oT lone, which L‘lKiracten/A*s the nightingale in its 
natiiitil ‘'late. "I’he pi ice dl'nin* nl fhcin in full ^ong, is ahont riUeen loidilcs, 

'1 he H n'»''ian'', hy rattling heads on their tables df tangible arithmetic, ran 
make the linds sing at plen.sine dming the day ; nt ingltlingales are heard 
tltionghoul the night, making ilie stieels of the city ‘toiind the melodics of the 
forest/’ Clarke's Travel, C'liap. \’II. 

* Clarke's Travtds, Clnip. XL 
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row, crooked and ill paved, and almost all the houses are 
built of wood. Peter the First established a manufactory of 
arms, which affords employment to 5000 men, but the dif- 
ferent articles tliat they make, arc of inferior workmanship. 
The inhabitants amount to 30,000, there is a theatre in the 
town, and what is rare in Russian cities, the streets arc 
lighted in the evenings. The trade of tlio place consists 
partly in the importation of Greek wines, and in the 
produce of the Levant, both of which arc exported to the 
north of Russia; the other exports are Russian leather, 
linen, woollen stuffs, cutlery and Prussian blue. Many va- 
luable iron mines are situated in the ^icinitv, and the ore i« 
found among sand or vegetable mould near the surface of 
the earth. It is of so rich a kind that the metal is to the 
ore nearly in the ratio of seventy to a hundred, and the best 
iron in all Russia is wrought in tlie works at Jhiigna near 
Tula. 

The otiior places of any imj)ortanre are llidvw on the 
Occa, a town of rooo inhahitants, ff enne willi 3400, and 
the tillage of Titaicdf which is partly peopled by three 
hundred silk wea\ers. 

The free peasants in the go^ eminent arc not numerous, 
hut there arc not fewer tlian IHOO noble families, a greater 
number than in the whole of Sweden. A hundred and five 
persons have tiic title of princes, and eight only arc counts. 
The proportion in the adjoining government of Kaluga is 
less remarkable, for there arc thirty-six counts and only 
sixty-one princes. The Kiovian families that settled in 
these provinces at the time of the coiupicst, and the Finns 
that were not reduced to slavery, may enable us to account 
for the great number of nobles. 

If there be any difference between the governments of 
Kaluga and Tula, it consists in the comparative sterility of 
ffie fof*mer; in other respects, the climate, lu-odiicc and 
soil arc the same. The pe()])le arc equally industrious, 
and the inhabitants of inconsiderable towns arc employed 
in manutiicturing paper, fine linen or sail cloth, in dressing 
leather, and in making glass. The largest iron works in 
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all Russia arc those of IJgodka ; arms and heavy ordnance 
are founded in them, but the metal used is not of a very 
good quality. Kaluga on the Occa, contains 25,000 souls," 
it is not less than ten versts in circumference, but the 
greater part of it is ill built. Fourlkien hundred workmen 
arc employed in manufacturing sail cloth, and a trade is 
carried on in military saddles, pottery and boxes or or- 
laments made of inlaid wood. The same place is noted 
or its caviar, a great quantity of which is exported. 
The ])opulation of ICozelsk amounts to 3500, the streets 
re straight and broad, and the town is better built than 
lany others in Russia. liorowskf on the contrary, is 
holly built of wood, but it is, with tlic exception of the 
capital, the most important of any in the ])rovince. The 
greater proportion of its 0000 inhabitants labour in differ- 
ent manufactories. Hemp ami llax succeed in the govern- 
ment, but tliey are frequently destroyed by the camelina. 
Many foresters protect the trees, and their labours are ren- 
dered easy by the religious processions of the Greek priests, 
who sprinkle holy water round the woods, and prohibit the 
villagers from cutting them.^' The largest forests are si- 
tuated in the district of Mcchtschof. 

The uniformity of the central plains is interrupted in 
the government of Orel ; the calcareous liills arc separat- 
ed by deep valleys, the soil is more fruitful, and the system 
of husbandry nowise inferior to that in the two j)rccecling 
provinces. It is, on the wliole, one of tlic most productive 
5 ovcrnmcnts in the empire, and the excess of grain above 
what is necessary for the consumption of the people, is not 
less in ordinary seasons than five or six millions of tshet- 
verts. Wheat and barley arc the chief articles of exporta- 
tion. Almost every man is devoted to husbandry or the 
rearing of cattle, consequently much improvement has not 
been made in the different manufactures. That branch 
of industry is in some measure rendered sujierjluous by the 
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absence of luxury, ami the simple and frugal habits of the 
|yeo|)le. and iron are, ifi addition to the agricultural 

produce, the only articles that are exported, for no indre 
leather is prepared in the dilferenl Ian norks, than what is 
used in the province. The woriVtln l is pronnniiced as if it 
were written Orinl or .‘/no/, w Inch signilies an eagle, anil IVoni 
ore/ou*a, the genitive plural of the same noun, is deri\ed the 
adjective aria'll' sUaia. The government is thus distinguish- 
ed by many names, a circumstance which has exi ited the 
surprise of travellers, although all of them, it must l)e ad- 
mitted, are nearly synonymons. Orel, a town of ‘20.000 
inliahitants, is hu»It after the Unssi.ui manm c, on the Oka, 
vvliicli might ho there navigalde for hoal*^, if a great (jiian- 
tity of water \\ere not lost in snpplving the tnilU hclnng- 
ing to the ( ount (»olownin ; sik Ii inconv i nicnees are hv ih> 
means nncommoii in inanv proxime-. I’lie corn that is 
exported Iroin Little lln^via t“ Ib‘lerslmrg is deposited in 
Orel. 7c/tv:;, xxliieh <‘mil.iin^ SOOO sonU, and linnas!:. a 
town of oOOD inhabitants, earrx on a trade in wheal and 
cattle. BoU'him'^ the sei ond l ity in tin* gox ei'iimcnt, is peo- 
pled hy 14,00t/ iiidividnals, and its (Dinmerei' consists ('hiel- 
ly in leather and woollen stoIlN, 

The didereiK e in the ( limale and pi oducfions of Kursk is 
very obxious. Wintrr does not last Imiger than lour months; 
the ai'hute and the melon ripen, there ar(‘ besides apples, 
cherries and plenty ol' plinnhs : am! the fruit of the wilii pear 
tree (the only kind in flic government) is made into pre- 
serves, NV heat and barley yield aimnt nine-fold, the grain 
is not dried in ovens, but kept in .s/7o.s, sometimes Irom six 
to ten years. The wheat, however, is not imlVe(|iiently 
destroyed by mildew. The jneadows are never eoxered 
with water, and they afford rich pasturage. 1’he light 
plough is not used, the oxen in the eonntry are largc/and 
strong. The population is not so widely dispersed as in 
the other provinces, ajid the lahoiirers arc not so unfortu- 
nate. Thus the inliahitants amount to a million and ^ 
half, but there arc not fewer than 320,000 odnovorzi or 
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free peasants, all of whom arc Little Tliissiaiis.* The book 
greatest disaclvantagr in this govei iinnnt, as in the last, is cix. 
the want of a navigable river. "J'lie Seim or tin* Seui ap- ' 
pears a large river on the map. as well as tln‘ Dennu^ into 
W'hieh it falls, but their streams arc iim very deep, and na- 
vigation is obstructed in man> places by numerous mills. 

The bad (jiiality ol‘ the water exposes the inhabitants to 
and the rattle to fascia hepalica.] 

The r*>rtirications of Kursk have been ( hanged into gar- Towns, 
dens and public' walks, and the number of inhabitants has 
increased t(^2(J.00(». Wax, tallow' and cattle are exported 
from it to Petei'^liurg and Mosemw^; but its fire wood is 
imported from Orel. A great fair is IicJd every year at 
the hermitage of Korenaia Pustiua^ which is also a place of 
resort on account of its miracniotis image. 'l‘he horses, 
cattle and ditt’erent articles, which arc sold at the fair, 
amount in value to live millions of roubles, .yt/ic/mi/ou'fca itinerant 
belongs to (hnint Sclienm€lnt\ who lets about j qqq 
houses to live or six tliousaud free Little Russians, some 
of wlioin travel ahoiit the country and sell their wares, 
while others are employed in manufacturing them. Fu- 
tiwl contains lO.OOU souls, and is the second town in the 
government. The extensive ruins of an ancient city sur- 
roiimhul by lOir'^aiis or sepulchral liills, arc situated on 
the banks of the Swapa. A great quantity of cloth is ma- 
nufactured at (Husclikovun and although hhrolscha is not 
a place of trade, its population exceeds 9000 souls. Bel- 
gomlf a town of 8000 inhabitants, was at one time the ca- 
pital of the government, it is sometimes confounded with 
another place of Ibe same name, which was built in the 
iiciglibourliood of Kievv by M ladimir in Ibe year 900. 

The former was not founded before the year 1 59r, and it 
• uncertain if it be tlic same as SarkeU the white city of 
Cbazarcs, for there might have been many 7c/nte towns 
a country abounding in hills of chalk. 


* Larionow, Ooscripiion du goii\crucmeiit dc Kuifck. 
i Sujew, ijuotcd by Gcorgi, p, b'Ji). 
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It remains for us to give a short account of another 
government in Great Russia, tliat of Woroncscli or 
'Voronez, the southern half of which is wholly peopled 
by Little Russians. The total population amounts to 
1 , 400 , 000 , and the number of odnovorzi to 500,000 ; the 
nobles in the province are in)t ^ery numerous. The cli- 
mate is as mild, humid and variable as in the country 
of the Donlan Cossacks. Hie atmos|)Iierc in summer is 
cooled by frequent storms, and the air is sometimes dark- 
ened by dense mists. (^)rn abounds, the j)him, the 
arbutc and the melon tl^•i^e, but the grape ripens only 
in very warm seasons, 'robacco and luipsiciim (inuuavt 
arc cultivated, and wild asparagus grows to the thickness 
of a man’s finger. 

I'he land in some districts is very fertile, and others arc 
covered with large forests of oaks, that may soon be used 
in the naval stations on the IMai k Sea. Hie inliabitants 
arc exposed to great iiu'oiu enience from the badness of 
the water, wliicli is hard, disagreeable to the. taste, and 
flows tlirongb a calcareous countiw. Hie Don crosses the 
government, and receives tlie NVoroncscii, on wbicli largo 
vessels might sail in winter, but it is scarcely navigable 
for boats in summer. 

SypliUis is jierbajis the most prevalent disease in Woro- 
nescli and in many other Russian provinces, but it is cur- 
ed by a Jicroic remi dy, namely, sublimate of mercury dis- 
solved in strong spirits. 

The town of >Vorones( h on the river of the same name, 
contains h2,0()() inhabitants, some of whom are employed 
in dilVerent vitriol and soap woiks, and others in manu- 
facturing clotli, or in dressing leatlicr. Peter the Great 
erected there tlie first dock yards for building ships in 
Russia, and a lai’ge botanical garden was cultivated in 
the neighbourhood by or der of the same pi’ince, but it is 
now overgrown with oaks, forest trees and underwood. 
Many Zigeunes or Gypsies wander in diflerent districts, 
they are so numerous that an Knglish traveller con- 
siders them the predominant race. The other low'ns 
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afo not largCy Ostrogoschk, wluch is n^xt to the capital, book 
contains only 4000 inliabitants, and among them are some cix* 
German colonies. It is alKrmed thattiic tobacco pipes made* 
by these settlers arc not inferior to any in Holland. 

The right bank of the Don near the confluence of the The Divni 
Sosna, is covered with chalk hills of a remarkable appear-^®"' 
ance, some of them resemble columns or pillars ; the Rus- 
sians call them the IJivni Gori or strange mountains. The 
monks belonging to the ancient monastery of Dxcingorskou 
built their subterranean cells and cliapels in different parts 
of the liills. 

The bones of large animals, teeth, jaw bones, ribs. Fossil 
vertebras and others have been observed on the banks 
the Don at thirty versts from Woronesch. Some of them 
are entire, others are jiartly decomposed. They occupy 
a space of eighty yards in length, and descend to the depth 
of three below the ground. Whoever has seen the skele- 
tons of elephants, might readily conclude that they are the 
remains of these animals. 
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Europe continued. Sixth Section. Provinces of Little Rus- 
sia. J^lanners and Customs of the Bnssians. 

The nature of the subject and the uniformity of the couii- 
cx. try, may have rendered our account of Great Russia, and 

the topographical details into which we have entered, te- 

wmarks^^ dious and uninteresting. But another task of the same 
kind remains. We have still to describe Little Russia or 
the four governments of Kiev^ Tchernigof Pultava, Chark- 
off to these shall be added the former Polish provinces of 
Podolia and Volhynia, because the great majority of the 
inhabitants are Little Russians by origin, and they still 
adhere to the rites of the Greek churcli. These causes 
may account for the great success of the RiKSsians in their 
invasions of the late Polish rcpublick, whicii was chiefly 
composed of provinces wrested from Russia or from the 
great dukes of Galitch, Vladimir, Volynski, Polotzk 
and particularly Kiow, by Bolcslas the Victorious, Ca- 
simir the Great, kings of Poland, and by Gediinin, 
great duke of Lithuania. All the peasants were Rous- 
iiiacs or Little Russians, ignorant of the language and 
customs of Poland ; tliey abandoned their lords with- 
out reluctance, and received willingly the Russian sol- 
diers and their countrymen, who spoke the same dialect as 
themselves. The same people were persecuted by iiitole- 
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rant Catholic priests, wlio disregarded comtitutions of BOOlt 
the Polish diet. Thus the nobles were the only persons 
interested in the defence of provinces^, whose inhabitants ^ 

were estranged from tiie Poles, although they had remain* 
ed under their government from the time of the conquest. 

The division of Poland was on the part of Russia not so 
much a lawless invasion as an act of reprisal on former in- 
vaders. Had the leading historical facts been explained 
in the Russian manifesto, which was circulated in 1772, 
so much obloquy miglit not have been attached to their 
conduct. 

Little Russia and the Polisli Ukraine make up a coun- Physical 
try of 32,156 square niile.s, or 6425 square leagues, and 
the population is not less than 9,200,000 individuals, who 
are almost equally distributed on the banks of the Dnieper. 

The country is lower than the central table land of Rus- 
sia, and the promontories of the Carpathians that bound 
it on the cast and the west. The Ukraine forms a great 
plain varied only by inconsiderable heights. The Dnieper, 
which marks the lowest line, divides it into two parts, 
and the western banks of the river arc in most places 
low and marshy. The two goveriiincnts of Tchemigof and Plains and 
Fultava, awA the western half of Charkqf form a sloping 
plain that rises gradually from the banks of the Dnieper 
to the central ridge of Russia. The line, at which the 
plain terminates and the ridge begins, has not been 
accurately determined ; it is known, however, that it crosses 
and docs not circumscribe the basins of the rivers. The 
whole of Tchemigof, with the exception of some belts 
of chalk and sand, is covered with a layer of dark and 
rich land. The eastern half of Charkof forms the ex- 
tremity of the central ridge, it may be compared to a 
steppe with a gentle declivity towards the basin of the 
Don. The soil is sandy and not very fruitful. The 
country is much more varied on the Polish bank of the 
Dnieper, and hills from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
feet in height, bound the course of the river in the go- 
vernment of Kiew, in which there are many picturesque 
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cx, large plains. The hills that extend from the falls of 
the Dnieper, cross the south of the province, and divide the 
streams and rivers. The lloss, the Moszyn and Tias- 
min enclose within their branches, which arc united by 
lakes, a sort of delta near Czerkassy, the ancient capital of 
the Cossacks. The land in that part of the country is 
fruitful and covered with rich licrbago, it is also the low- 

Hiiis. cst in all the Ukraine. The hills of Xeildborscheixt in Po- 
dolia are live hundred feet above the level of the Black 
Sea, they are a branch of the ridge Bieeziadf that extends 
across Red Russia to the east of Lemberg, and abounds 
in lakes of which the elevation has not been measured. 
Other chains connected with the Bieeziad mountains pe- 
netrate into Volhynia, but are nowhere higher than 350 
feet. Numerous cascades and romantic vales in the billy 
country of Podolia have been described by travellers ; but 
we arc convinced from the examination of the maps re- 
cently drjiwn on the different districts,* that tlic apparent 
inequalities in the province arc chiefly occasioned by deep 
valleys and the confined beds of rivers. The hills and 
plains in the three governments are covered with a layer 
of dark and rich mould, but the soil in Podolia is mixed 
with a greater quantity of argil, and sand is less un- 
' common in Volhynia; the northern part of the last pro- 
vince is connected witli the wide marshes in the former 
Polesia. 

Rivers. Almost all thc streams and rivers in the two Ukraincs 
serve to enlarge the Dnieper. Thc liesna, which flows on 
the left or towards Russia, is joined by the Sem, and 
crosses thc whole of Tchernigof, tlie SulUf thc Fsiol, the 
IFbrsfc/a, which waters Pultava and the north-west of Char- 
kof, the Oriel, that marks thc frontier of Pultava on the 
right or Polish side, thc Fripetz or outlet of all the 
marshes in Polesia, the Tetirew and the Ross fall into 
thc great central river, of which the navigation is unfor- 


• Atlas of PorioJia Spc the Statiiiirs of Afarrvynski, 
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tiinatcly broken by waterfalls. The rivers in Fodolia are book 
the feeders of the Bug and the Diicister. 

The climate is not very different in eitlier of the Ukraines, 
the eastern districts of Charkof, and the northern of Tcher- aurrpio- 
nigof form an exception, and pcrha|is are more connected 
with the climate of Kursk. The rivers never freeze before 
the month of December, and are always oj)en by the end of 
February, but the north-cast and sometimes the west wind 
are the harbingers of sudden and intense cold. The rivers 
are drained by the summer’s heal and the total absence of 
rain. The stagnant waters generate different diseases, and 
swarms of grasshoppers arc then scattered over the country 
from the valley of the Dneister to the fields of Volhynia. 

The climate is admirably adapted for every kind of grain, 
and the ordinary return is as ten to one. The plough is tho 
only instrument that is used, and the lands set apart for 
corn, arc never manured. The fertile meadows are cover- 
ed with trefoil and lucerne, and the oxen in the Ukraine 
are little inferior to the Hungarian or the best in Europe; 
the horses arc much larger and stronger than in Russia.^ 

The apple, pear, cherry and plum trees arc covered with 
fruit, which is exported in its raw^ state, or made into pre- 
serves and liqueurs. There is no scarcity of tobacco, cochi- 
neal, wax and honey ; the fine oaks in tlie Ukraine arc used 
in building ships, but some districts, particularly in Poltava 
and Charkof, arc ill supplied with wood. Plantations of 
mulberries thrive in different parts of the country, tlie vine 
is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Kiew and Nejin, but 
the grapes are acid and unpleasant to the taste. We shall 
enter into the details connected with these general observa- 
tions, when wc give an account of the provinces. 

The pcoj)lo arc not degraded by slavery in the Russian inhabit 
Ukraine. The Malo or Little Russians, who make up the 
mass of the community, enjoy personal freedom ; they are 
either odnovorxi (petty proprietors,) or posadki (free bus- 
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cx. piness is seldom disturbed by worldly cares, and their afflu- 
ence is proportionate to their industry. The nobles are for 
the most part of Polish or Great Russian origin, they have 
no slaves, and arc distinguished rather by the virtues than 
the vices of their, order. The burgesses and traders have 
not to contend against the children of Abraham, and a Jew 
cannot settle in the country without making himself liable 
to severe penalties. The Polish Ukraine is very different ; 
it is true that tlie peasants are not less gay, but they are 
poor and wretched, all of them arc covered with rags, and 
inhabit dirty cottages. Although their bondage is less ri- 
gid than in Great Russia, it is suiKciont to weaken tho 
energy of their character. The petty nobles arc Poles, 
and. form the next class above tlio peasantry. The great 
proprietors, though the lords of extensive domains, are 
often poor, and all classes of society arc under the thraldom 
of the Jews, who swarm in the towns and in the country, 
and ai*e more destructive than the grasshoppers, for tho 
ravages of the last arc only temporary. 

Topogra- The towii of Kicw is not only geographically, but politi- 

hicai df. ^gjjy central point of the Ukraines. It was once the 

cription. * 

first town in Russia, a long time| the pantheon of the Slavo- 
nic divinities, and at a later period, the lioly city of the 
Greek Christians. The Great Russians call it Kiow, and 
it is still one of the most remarkable places in the empire. 
It stands on the right bank of the Dnieper, rises on several 
bills, and its quadruple enclosure encompasses four distinct 
divisions. Fodol or the low town, tho residence of trades- 
men and burgesses, is situated on the banks of the river, 
and adorned by an imperial palace and several public 
buildings, of which the largest is the university. All tho 
professors are monks, who make a vow never to cat animal 
food, but most of them contrive to elude or break their oath. 
The college is known by a very long Latin name,* and it 
is generally attended by more than 1500 students. The 


* Academia orthodoxa Kiovo-Mohiiteano-Zaboinmskiana. 
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edifices most worthy of notice in the High Town or Old book 
Kiew are the cathedral, which i^ perhaps the richest of any 
in Hussia, and the monastery where the metropolitan of' ' 

Kiew, Kalitscli and Little Russia* residp ; the other houses 
are chiefly inhabited by monks. Vlaaimir^ another quar« 
ter, was founded by Catherine the Second, but the whole of 
it is not yet inhabited. Fetscher or the citadel is regularly* 
fortified, and commands every part of the city except a 
small portion of the high town. Tlic difierent ministerial 
offices, the barracks and the famous convent of Pctscherskoi, 
in which are deposited the bones of a hundred and fifty 
martyrs, arc situated near the fortress.* The most of the 
liouses that form the sloibode^ which extends to the base of 
the citadel, belong to the convent. The total population 
amounted in 1802 to 40,000 souls, but it has rapidly in- 
creased of late ycars.f Apricots, peaches and in some sea- 
sons grapes ripen in the imperial gardens; but wymorosli 
or the national drink, is a sort of verjuice or imperfect 
wine. 

The government of Charkof or Kharkof, one of the three Govem- 
on the east of the Dnieper, contains several flourishing 
towns, among others, the capital of the same name, with a 
population of 15,000 souls, ^chtyrka and Sumiy each of 
which is peopled by 12,000 individuals, and two others of 
ten thousand inhabitants, or Tchougoniew and Bielopolu 
The trade of these places consists for the most part in 
spirituous liquors, leather and woollen stuffs. The mulber- 
ry thrives in the neighbourhood of Kharkof, and a small Grapes \n 
grape w ithout stones, and of an acid flavour, arrives at 
turity in the gardens of Isium. Much corn is consumed in 
the numerous distilleries, still the quantity exported from 
the province varies from two to three millions of tshetverts. 

The land ow^ners pay great attention to the breed of horses 
and sheep, but the latter arc subject to' the mokiUtxa, a 
contagious disease by which thousands are destroyed. 

* Herbinius, Religiose Kiovenses cryptar. Jenac, 1675. 

t Rusiischer Mtrkur, 1805, Article second, page 148. 
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Numerous flocks of pigeons, the property of no master,* arc 
seen throughout tltc country. Different kinds of pulse are 
“"cultivated, and asparagus grows spontaneously on the 
steppes. Qwfls, a national drink, is made from the wild 
apple, wischnewka from cherries, and ternewka from maz- 
zards and plums, they are pleasant to the taste, and not 
unwholesome. The Jews arc suftered to remain in the 
country, and the indulgence of tlic inhabitants towards them 
is one of the greatest evils to which the province is exposed. 
The town of Rharkof is the seat of one of the seven Russian 
universities, and it possesses besides several libraries, mu- 
seums, and academical collections.'^ 

The extensive and monotonous valleys in the government 
of Pultava may be shortly described. It is difticult to say 
much concerning wide plains covered with fruits and every 
kind of grain. The vine might perhaps be cultivated, but 
the prospect is nowhere varied by woods or forests. White 
honey and girka, or a sort of early barley without spikes, 
the tribulus aqnaticm that abounds on the marshes of the 
Dnieper, and Polish cochineal, with which many oaks are 
covered, may be mentioned among the productions of the 
government. The anas cygnoUles or blue Caspian goose> 
and the anas boschas or Persia)i duck arc not uncommon in 
the poultry yards, and the pelican, the red duck and the 
ardea virgo arc observed among the wild birds. It ap- 
pears from the calculation of M. Ilasscl that the popula- 
tion exceeds two millions, the government is therefore after 
Moscow, Kaluga and Kursk, the most populous of any in 
Russia, the inhabitants arc chiefly composed of Malo-Rus- 
sians, and the greater number are devoted to agriculture. 
None of the towns arc of much importance, Fultava or 
PultawOf the capital, is peopled by 10,000 souls, and' is 
chiefly remarkable on account of its monument in hon- 
our of Peter the Great, and the victory from which 
the Russians date the commencement of their military 


* Topografitrhn Opisanic Kbarkowskoi Name^lnischesiwa. 
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glory. A pillar has been erected over tfie gi'avea of. the 
Swedes^ who were interr^i in the field of battle. Perias- 
lavlf which contains SOOWlouls, was at, one time the re-' 
sidence of Russian princes. The sandy plains covered with 
herniaria glabrUf extend to Krement^iuk^^ a town of 8000 
inhabitants, several of whom are Uosnotiki, others are Grcr- 
nian colonists, and many are employed in dilferent manu- 
factories. The gay and c'»eerful villages are inadequate 
for the numerous population, and the ^great number of 
individuals reside in caravans and clay cottages.f Thecovem- 
governinent of Tchernigof is less monotonous than the last, 
but its produce is not different, and the stranger observes gof. 
the same crops, the same fruit and the same pasturage as 
in Pultava; but several districts are well wooded, conife- 
rous trees are common in the forests, and ratida and other 
liqueurs, particularly u'osclnwwsko, arc made from the dif- 
ferent kinds of cherries, that abound in the province. 
Tchernigof or Tchernigouf the ancient metropolis of a 
diitchy, is peopled by 10,000 souls; but JS^eschin or Trade oi 

is generally considered the most commercial city in the Uk- 
raine, the inhabitants amount to lo,000, it possesses several 
silk manufactories, and carries on a great trade in Greek 
wines, Crimean salt and other articles, that are exported 
from Asia and tlic Arcliipelago. Merchants from Poland 
and the remote provinces of Russia repair to its fairs. Gluc- 
kow contains 9000 individuals, and tlte population of 
Novgorod- Seversk is less than 8000 , but it was once the 
chief town in the principality of Severia. The capital of 
Kiew has been already mentioned, most of the other towns Govem- 
are insignificant. Neither liman and its stately castle, nor 
Tcherkassy, the ancient metropolis of tlic Cossacks, con- 
tains more than 3000 souls. The nobility reside at meir 
country scats, and the cottages in the villages, although 
neatly painted, arc constructed of clay and the branches 

Krcnuntchuk Is cl<>iivi'tl /mm kranen^ a /lint, there are extensive beds of 
niiit in the eiettiLeons liilU ou the banks ol'tlio Dniepoi. 
t Ilcyni cited l)y Gcor^i. 
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ooK of treeo* The Jews monopolize the retail trade, they are 
the landlords of almost all th^pns^ and their houses are 
more substantially built " 

Although Podolia^ according to its new limitSi is much 
>iia. diminished, it is still the most fruitful province in 
the Polish Ukraine. Many sheep and fattened oxen are 
every year exported, and so much corn is raised above 
what is consumed by the inhabitants, that it is often diffi- 
cult to find a market for the redundant produce. The 
average return of wheat in the neigiibourhood of Ussitza is 
as fifteen to one. The forests which abound in oak, ter- 
minate near a lino drawn from Raschkow on the Dnieper 
to Dma;!.'^^ The land is indented by the valleys through 
which the rivers flow, and varied by waterfiills, caverns 
and romantic landscapes*! Beds of alabaster, gypsum and 
schistous argil extend in different directions, and the vine 
grows in espaliers in the orchards and gardens. The Po- 
dolian tobacco is {he best in Russia, and forms the source 
a]8. of a lucrative contraband trade. Tlic peasants have many 
hives, fish abound in the rivers, the saiga, a sort of gazelle, 
the souslik, a species of rat, and the stork are the most 
common wild animals in the province. ICaminic or A*a- 
menet% with its castle on a rock is still a fortress, but its 
military importance was lost when Choezim and Bender 
became Russian towns; its population does not exceed 
6000 souls, and it is the residence of the provincial autho- 
rities. The commerce of the country appears to be con- 
centrated in Mogekw and Szarygrod, the former possesses 
7000, and the latter 6700 inhabitants. Bar and Targow- 
ieZf which have acquired a sad celebrity in the history of 
Poland, were the seats of two confederations. A colony pf 
German manufacturers has been established near the largo 
castle of Tulezynt and the industry and ability of these 
foreigners enable them to contend with advantage against 
the other inhabitants. IskoresU which is near the sources 
of the Bog, was once the capital of the Drewlians, a Sla- 

♦ Tableau de Ja Polognc. 
t See tht Yieiri ia the Atlai of Maretj/nsku 
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vonic people. The population of the whole province^ ac- B0W 
cording to the old tables of M. Marczinskiy was equal to 
93,000 nobles, 136,000 Jews, 197,000 Christians of the* 
Latin, and 838,000 of the Greek Church ; although it 
must have considerably increased smee these tables were 
published, the relative proportions may have remained the 
same. 

Volhynia or Wolhynia, which extends to the north of Govern. 
Podolia, is not less fruitful, and the mildness of the climate voUiynl 
is partly owing to the low level. The vine docs not suc- 
ceed, but the temperature is not nearly so cold as in Swa- 
bia and Franconia. The chalky soil produces plenty of 
millet, secale, and wheat, which is heavier, and yields a 
greater quantity of flour than any other in Poland.* Iron, 
mill-stones, porcelain and salt-pctre are wrought in the 
country, and amber has lately been obtained in the neigh* 
bourhood of Dubno. The pastures are abundant, and 
the lakes arc shaded by lofty forests. Rosemary, aspara- 
gus and hops grow in a wild state, and arc of a good qua- 
lity. The urus is sometimes seen in the solitary forests on 
the north-west.f 

Most of the towns in Volhynia are ill built, Berdyexew Tovtnt. 
or the largest is peopled by ten thousand individuals, but 
they are mostly Jews. All the inhabitants are very filthy, 
and the Israelites more so than the rest. Some German 
and Russian merchants amass wealth in the town, but they 
.do not live differently from their neighbours. Dubno con- 
tains five or six thousand inhabitants, and it is frequented 
by the Polish nobility in the Ukraine, who meet there to en- 
ter into contracts, and to settle their commercial transactions. 
Jitomirz or the present metropolis has been embellished by 
government, but its population is not equal to five thou- 
sand souls. Wod%imier% or TTlodomir is now wholly 
inhabited by Jews, and it has given its namo to the 

kingdom of Lodomiria,^^ which still forms a part of the 

* RzacynskPs Natural History, p. S94. 

t Aper9u g^n^ral do la Volhynie et dt V Ckraint, P^tersbourg, 1804. 
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Russian empire, although it was claimed by Austria in 
1772. Ostro!^ is the capital of the country assigned to the 
knights of Malta, there is no other society in Europe which 
possesses so large a territory; it has, however, been divided 
among a few powerful individuals. Their province is the 
adoptive country of the Luborniriski and Czartoriski, two 
illustrious Polish families, that were enriclied by the an- 
cient, and impoverished by the recent conquest of Malo- 
Russia. The Polish nobles in Volhynia are supposed to 
amount to 60,000 individuals. 

We have now concluded the topograpljical account of 
Great and Little Russia. The task, we are well aware, 
was not an agreeable one, but it was dillicult to avoid repe- 
tition, from the nature of the subject, and the resemblance 
between different provinces. Wc shall next offer some re- 
marks on the moral and civil condition of the people that 
inhabit these regions. 

The German writers pay little attention to the differ- 
ence between the Great and Little lliissians, and suppose 
incorrectly, that they are now cotdounded, or form one 
and the same ])C('ple. But the Little Russians or more 
ancient inhabitants retain their national physiognomy, and 
are easily distinguished by their finer features, dark and 
hazel eyes, loftier stature, and more harmonious language. 
The Great Russians, who arc scattered over the wide ter- 
ritory inhabited by the liiins and Finns, must have ne- 
cessarily mingled more with th(?.se races, which arc essen- 
tially different from the Slavonic ; hence the red or yel- 
low hair, the coarser features, ami the stupid expression of 
the Great Russian peasants. Their moral character is not 
the same. The Great Russian is selfish, cunning and 
avaricious, devoted to the chicanery of trade, and regard- 
less of probity or faith with strangers. Peter the Great 
said truly, that had he allowed tlie Jews to enter his em* 
ptlilthey might have become the dupes of liis subjects. 

Little Russian, on the other hand, is indolent, con- 
fiding and generous^ he never thinks of the morrow, enjoys 
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Ills mild climate, and seldom labours, unless compelled bj boqk^ 
necessity ; lie commits the mennagement of his affairs to " 
Jews, Greeks ami Great Russians, who are always ready 
to impose on his simplicity. Although the Malo-Russians Freedom 
were long oppressed by the Poles, they arc free, ^d 
degraded, like the Great Russians, by the absence of those 
virtues which arc incompatible with a state of bondage. 

The free and fierce nation of the Cossacks has been modi- 
fied by its intercourse with strangers, but it is sprung from 
the Malo-Russians. The Weliko-Russian, on the con- 
trary, has been fashioned for the yoke by the lapse of 
ages, and by his connexion with the Finns; still he is not 
always passive, his resistance, although often founded on 
frivolous jiretexts, is obstinate and savage. It is not easy 
to contrast ditferent nations, and the dilticulty is increased 
in the present instance by the extent of the country, tho 
luimber of inhabitants, and the inaccurate observations of 
travellers. 

Tlie Russian peasants can support great fatigue, but Force and 
they have not the same muscular strength as the people in 
some northern states. The privations of the peasantry, sians. 
the long and painful marches of armies, and the severity 
of corporal punishments, are the almost incredible exam- 
ples of wdiat a Russian can endure. The soldier is often 
comjicllcd to traverse desert steppes in wiiich no water is 
found, or to pass the winter in subterranean huts without 
fire, and with no other provision than dry biscuit. A cri- 
minal, after suflering torments of which the very sight is 
appalling, returns to liis prison without support, and with- 
out any apparent change in his gait. The muscular force 
of .the Russians in the north, docs not correspond with, 
what may be termed their passive strength. A greater num- 
ber of hands are employed in Russia than in other coun- 
tries, to raise a weight, or to carry a burden. An English 
sailor often does more work in Petersburg tlian three stout 
natives. They may perhaps be more indolent, but the 
real cause is the want of vigour and activity, an indication • 
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pie, and although rarely well proportioned, few of them are 
' deformed, which may perhaps be owing to their open and 
unconfined dress, the great exercise that they take, and the 
fact that weak children generally fall a sacrifice to the hardy 
way in which they are brought up. 
pear- The characteristic traits vary, but most of the Russians 
have white teeth, small and dull eyes, a narrow forehead 
and strong beard. The hair is of every shade from the 
dark chestnut to the red ; but it is rarely black, stiff and 
shining, a deformity which is confined to the descendants 
of the Huns, Laplanders and Woguls. The last remark 
might be easily verified by travellers. The Russians have 
quick cars, their other senses arc not improved by the 
climate and their manner of life; thus impaired vision is 
commonly attributed to the continuance of the snow, and a 
vitiated taste to the nature of their food. 

A fine skin and a fresh complexion are, in the opinion of 
the natives, all that is necessary in female beauty. It can- 
not be denied that the Russian women have a brighter 
complexion than the inhabitants of other countries, and 
yet it is equally true that rouge is nowhere employed in 
such profusion as in Russia ; it is not confined to the high- 
er orders, it is used by every class in the community. The 
women are not incased in stays, and such is the effect of pre- 
judice, that strangers consider their waists too large, and 
out of proportion with the rest of the figure. Girls are 
marriageable at the age of twelve or thirteen, and ac- 
cording to the common opinion, the effect of climate is 
counteracted by the frequent use of vapour baths, w^hich, 
if they accelerate the developement of the body, bring .on 
infallibly the marks pf premature old age. The charms of 
youth soon disappear, and the women rarely retain their 
looks a few years after their marriage. Whatever may be 
the cause, whether the immoderate use of rouge and the 
vapour bath, or rather the savage tyranny of their hus- 
baudsi the remains qf beauty are often no longer discerni- 
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ble at an age when the other sex is hardly arrived at man- bomb 
hood. 

The singular and strange marriage ceremonies of the — — 
lussians are now partly abolished. It was customary forJJ'emo?* 
wo families to settle an alliance beforeVthe parties had seen"'*** 
ich other. The bride was then examined by a council of 
...derly matrons, who took off her clothes, indicated her 
bodily defects, and prescribed what was necessary to correct 
them. The lady was crowned on the day of her wedding 
with a garland of absinth, and when the priest tied the 
nuptial knot, the clerk sprinkled a handful of hops on her 
head, and expressed a wish that she might be as fruitful 
as that plant. The last ceremony is not abolished. Those 
who visit a woman after she has been in travail, must slip 
a piece of money under her pillow; the sum varies accord- 
ing to the wealth or rank of the individual, and it is only 
exacted from married persons, because they, it is supposed, 
may one day profit by tlie custom. That practice is still 
common in central Russia ; it is observed by all the inha- 
bitants of Moscow, but it is no longer in use at Peters- 
burg. 

The opinions which the catholics entertained about two Funetaii. 
centuries ago, concerning the soul after death, were not 
more absurd than the present notions of the people in Rus- 
sia. When a man dies, a priest is hired, who prays over 
the corpse, purifies it with incense, and sprinkles' it with 
holy water, until it is consigned to tlic dust. The priest 
writes a passport fur heaven, which is signed by the 
bishop, and in his absence by some other dignitary. The 
paper is put into the bier between the hands of the de- 
cei^sed, and the lowering of the coffin into the grave is the 
signal for loud cries and horrid yells. The attendants re- 
turn to the house of the defunct, and forget their grief at a 
feast, which is kept up by the higher orders for forty days. 

The priest delivers prayers over the grave during the period 
of festivity ; for although the people do nut believe in purga- 
tory, the dead, it is imagined, are consoled by these exor- 
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cismSf and arrive with less fatigue at tlie end of their 16ng 
journey. 

‘ The pompous ceremonies and rigid fasts of the. Greek 
church are strictly obser\ed by the people and the nobles. 
A dismal lent is succeeded by the festival of the resurrec- 
tion, and the fasting and mourning are soon forgotten in 
mirth and amusement. The majestic spectacle has been 
described by travellers. The noise of sonorous hells is 
compared to the rolling of distant thunder; the lustre of 
many thousand wax lights, and the dazzling splendour of 
the clerical costume add to the novelty of the scene. Joy 
reigns, and the cry of Christos voskresSf Christ is re- 
su.scitatcd, resounds tlirougliout the empire. Such a fes- 
tival is not uninteresting, although the noi.se, parade and 
ostentation accord ill with onr religious notionsi The 
Greek church accommodates itself to tiic habits of a sen- 
sual nation, and sanctions whatever may diminish the pri- 
vations of a rigorous climate. The relaxed state of cleri- 
cal discipline is Je.ss excusable; the popes or fathers grant 
absolution to any tliat ask it, and many priests are tainted 
witli the gross vices of the people The nobles wear 
crosses and amulet.s, which they call their gods, and super- 
stition is substituted for piety. 

Some heathen ceremonies of a harmless nature are still 
observed in Little liu.ssia. The twenty-fourih of June is 
the festival of KonpOf the young then assemble round a 
tree decorated with ribbons, and a table covered with 
sweetmeats. The anniversary of tColiada is celebrated in 
the month of December, and national songs are sung in 
the towns and in the country.^ 

Tb0 dlrcss of the peasantry in Little Russia does pot 
differ firotn that of the Poles, and the kourtka is worn with 
the ckBravaris or wide pantaloon. The costume of tlio 
peasttoits in Great Russia is different. Slicep skins de- 
scend in winter to the middle of the leg, and a cloth coat 
is attached by a girdle in summer. Tiic stockings are 


♦ MS. notei of M. Churia. 
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mi^de of cloth, tho shoes of bark ^ a round hat is common in Booit 
summer^ and a fur cap in winter. Tho neck is always 
bare, a very strange custom in so cold a climate, but it is 
hot unfavourable to licalth. A knife and a hatchet are sus* 
pended from the girdle. V 

The women, at one time adored, at another treated like Dress of 
slaves,* contrive to vary and embellish their costume. 

The sarafan or light robe is worn under a pelisse, but the 
most costly ornaments arc reserved for the head-dress. A 
band, which is adorned with jicarls or precious stones of 
different colours, and resembles a tiara or open crown, is 
generally worn in Novgorod and the adjoining governments. 

The peasant girls in tho w^estern provinces wear a fillet, 
like tho Spaniards, but it is studded with paste or mock 
pearls. A sort of bonnet, which rises perpendicularly in 
the form of a crescent, is not uncommon in Oka and in tho 
neighbourhood of Kasimow. The dress of the women in 
Little Russia from Voronez to Kiovia and Volhynia, is of a 
particular character ; nets, ribbons and flowers are bound 
round the head, a chain is suspended from the neck, and 
red boots correspond with a petticoat of the same colour. 

The antiquated dames in the ancient court of Versailles, Use of 
never disguised themselves so effectually with rouge, as 
fair Russians of tho present day. The mineral composi- 
tions which they purchase, arc exported from the east and 
the Levant; but tho women among the peasantry are satis- 
fied with a cheaper and less deleterious kind, that is ex- 
tracted from plants and roots. 

The houses of the peasants arc all built after the same DweiUngt 
plan ; the inner court forms an oblong, and is surrounded 
by sheds ; a hay loft is commonly erected at one extremity, 
and a kitchen garden extends beyond it. The materials for 
building are trees, that are laid horizontally above each 
other ; the interstices are filled with moss and not with bark, 
as Mr. Coxe afiirms. The family chamber is generally on 

* Bit>n kak choubouj i loublou leak douchou. Literally, / beat you as my 
sbtve, I love you as my heart, 
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iOOK the second story, though not imfrcquently on a level wHli 
cx* the ground. The inmates ascend by a stair or ladder; a 
■" ’"'stove takes up a fourth part of the room, and men, women 
and children sleep togctlier in a recess or alcove, which 
communicates with the chamber. The principal apartment 
forms a square of fifteen or twenty feet, the height varies 
from six to eight, and the ordinary temperature from 70° to 
80° of Fahrenheit. 

nituro. The fumitui'c consists of wooden wares and earthen pots,* 
indeed it might be difficult to mention a people whose houses 
are so ill and so scantily furnished. A wretched bed or 
pallet is a proof of wealth by no means common among the 
peasantry of the nobles; the serfs of the crown, though not 
so poor, are equally indifferent about cleanliness or comfort. 
The meanest cottage and the most sumptuous palace are 
adorned with figures of the saints; the Russians bow to 
them when they come into a house, pray to them every even- 
ing and morning, prostrate themselves before them, and kiss 
the ground. 

Food. Fork, fish, soup made of salted cabbage, mushrooms and 
pepper are ordinary dishes, and tliey require, it is tliought, 
some glasses of brandy to digest them. But the people 
have often recourse to a lighter diet, and the inhabitants of 
many districts live partly on eggs, milk and fruit. The 
effect of ardent spirits are rendered less deleterious by the 
great consumption of anti-scorbutic fruits, and of quas or 
light acidulated beer without hops. The braga or white 
beer, and the wymorosli or fermented and frozen wine are 
not very strong, but unwholesome spirits and a variety of 
sweet liqueurs act as a sort of poison. 

DiseaBes. The Russians are a healthy people ; the diseases preva- 
lent in the country are seldom dangerous, and most of them 
give way to a light diet and simple remedies. The women 
bear children without much pain, and the number of still- 
born infants is not nearly so great in proportion as in some 
European countries. It appears not only from the writ- 
ings of travellers, but of Russian authors, that syphilis h 
common in the towns and in the country, and that the 
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virulence of tlic disease, and the cliances of contagion are Bom' 
increased by the severity of the climate. It is not easy, 

.Vvvever, to reconcile their opinion with the numerous in- 

^stances of great longevity. 

The popular remedies may excite Vhe surprise of our Remedlei. 
readers. Leeks, onions and Spanish pepper mixed with 
strong spirits are the great panacea. The nature of the 
malady is of secondary importance, the cure is equally ap- 
*p]icable to all. Vapour baths are prescribed to invalids, 
certain plants are eilicacious against rheumatism, and gun- 
powder or sublimate of mercury, according to the nature of 
the complaint, are dissolved in alc^ml, and given to the 
peasantry. wr 

The public baths are ill built, am^enerally situated in Baths, 
the neighbourhood of a stream' or riven A court, in which 
benches arc placed, supersedes the necessity of dressing, 
rooms. The temperature of the bathing chamber varies 
from 104® to 12£® of Fahrenheit, but it may be augmented 
by pouring water every five minutes on the stones of the 
stove or furnace, and the last step to which the bathers 
descend is occasionally raised to the temperature of 131% 

Many persons, on quitting the bath, plunge into the adjoin- 
ing river, like the young Romans who swam in the lakes, 
after leaving the gymnasia. It is not uncommon for a Vapour 
Russian to go out of his vapour bath in winter, and cool to 

himself in the snow, when the thermometer is 10® below 
zero. Our medical men are not over-cautious in advancing 
systems, theories and hypotheses, but they have not as yet 
approved of this custom, which is at least sanctioned by an- 
tiquity. The Lacedemonians and the Spaniards on the 
Dpuro used “ red-hot stones” in the same manner as the 
Russians and Finns of the present day and the prejudices 
against Medea arose probably from a rash attempt to intro- 
duce the same custom which she is said to have invented, or 
rather to have observed among the people in the nortb.f 


* Strabo, III. p. 1S4. Celsus, L. 11. c. XVII. L. III. c. XXVII. 
t BssUiger, Vasengemahlde, c. IT. 
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The amusements of the Russians «are now curtailed. 
The patriarch is no longer conducted on an ass by the czar, 
' and the people no longer sliout lijcir hosamas, Ainhassjjr 
dors, deputies and the representatives of diflbrent govern- 
ments are not now accompanied by cavalcades of a thousand 
persons offering presents and tribute to tlm autocrat, and 
receiving in exchange the Iionoui able distinction of wearing 
robes and caftans. But the Russian delights as much as 
ever in noisy gaiety, and his admiration ot parade is nowise 
diminished. No Frenchman, and consequently the inhabi- 
tant of no other country in Europe, dances or sings so fre- 
quently as the Russ^^. The youth are trained to gymnas- 
tic exercises, the mlpand the grave are often mounted on 
wooden horses, and i^nlgc in the recreation of the ring, or 
in the pastime of sro-saw, Tlic Russian mountains are 
common in more than one European kingdom, but those in 
Russia are superior to all others, in as much as the descent 
on the ice is safer and more rapid. The natives vary the 
exercise by descending on their skates, an amusement which 
is not free from danger, although more extraordinary feats 
are performed by the Norwegian skaters. Many mountains 
of the same sort arc erected in Moscow during the carnival ; 
they arc cnco:npasscd witli shops, coftVe-honses and tempo- 
rary theatres, in which after-pieces arc acted. The inha- 
bitants dance in the open air in the middle of winter. 

The Russians arc more distinguished by their imitative 
than inventive talents, and the peasants in many districts 
are obliged to :nake wlmtevcr they require, rioiighs, 
carts, household furniture, shoes, boots, hats, linen and 
woollen stuffs, stockings and gloves arc all tlic products of 
domestic or individual industry in the greater part of cen- 
tral Russia. The nobles turn the mcchairical aptitude of 
their serfs to gooil account. 'J'he master enjoins one to be a 
mason, a second for the same reason becomes a tailor, and 
a third is dubbed a painter. Each man labours in his new 
vocation, and according to the way in which his work is 
executed, he is rewarded Nvitli brandy, or punished with the 
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lash. The division of labour is no principle in Russian BOifi 
economy; dilTercnt arts arc exercised by the same iridivi- 
iclual^^and the confusion of trades is exemplified in tlie house ^ 
mai ket, one of the curiosities which Moscow possesses in mark? 
common \Nith other great towns. j\ large square in the 
suburbs is the place where the market is held, a variety 
of materials for building, and houses wholly made of wood 
arc usually exhibited. He who wants a house, repair's to 
the market, tells how many rooms arc required, examines 
the quality of the wood, wliich is carefully marked, and 
concludes a bargain. The seller generally agrees to re- 
move and raise the building on the place that the purchaser 
wishes. Thus it often happens that a iiousc is bought, 
transported, erected and inliabitcd within the space of a 
single wTck. It must not be imagined that such dwellings 
are durable; they are seldom habitable any length of time, 
and it is a very easy task to dcmolisli them in a few hours. 
Beams and laths, for the construction of brick buildings, 
stoves, and different articles of furniture, carriages and 
w^agons, arc sold in the neighbourhood of the market. 

Tlic manner of life, and the habits of the Russians depend 

• !• •.! 1.. t • classes 

in some degree on tlicir civil condition. Other distinc- peasai 
tions have been introduced by legal enactments, but the 
body of the nation is di\idcd into two great classes— the 
free husbandmen and the slaves. The odnodvor%i or the 
proprietors of small hereditary estates may purchase serfs 
under a fictitious name, but they arc liable to be arbitrarily 
transported from one province to another. The posadki 
or free farmers cannot possess land, and the freedmen agree 
to perforin statute labour or different services, and graat 
generally personal obligations for the price of their liberty. 

The free Russians arc chiefly composed of these classes; 
their wealth varies according to tlieir industry and re- 
sources, but few amongst tliein have to struggle against 
poverty or want. I1ie peasantry of the crown hold the next 
rank after the freedmen, and they are divided into serfs of 
the empire, of the domains and diflerent stations, they are 
exempt from statute labour, but subject to the obrok, a 
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BOOK tax which depends on their condition and different provin- 
ce. cial enactments. The serfs of the mines, like those of the 

crown, are mildly and hum«iiicly treated; their intellectual 

degradation is a calamity of which they are imconscihus, 
their physical wants arc supplied, the peaceful tenour of 
their lives is rarely disturbed tliey have not to serve rigid 
masters, they are strangers to the privations of poverty. 
The greatest evil in their condition is the uncertainty of 
its continuance, and those who arc to-day the vassals of the 
crow'n, may be to-morrow the serfs of nobles and landed 
proprietors. It is unlawful for the purchaser to punisii 
them without a just cause, but the laws are often disre- 
garded, and it is not safe for a slave to complain against 
his lord. The slave of a noble is sometimes flogged until 
bis life is endangered, his daughters arc often the victims 
of an inhuman master’s lust, and bis condition is little bet- 
ter than that of a negro. It must not be inferred that 
every slave is exposed to the same hardships, all the mas- 
ters are not alike, and many peasants arc more fortunate 
than others. 

lerchants Little Call be Said of one class in the nation, because llt- 
tie is known of, the individuals that compose it. Few 
travellers visit the real Muscovite burgesses, indeed it is 
more difficult to be admitted . into their society than into 
tlie circles of a frivolous nobility. The trading citizens are 
active, sober and indefatigable in the pursuit of gain. They 
retain the customs which they borrowed many ages ago from 
the Armenians, the Chinese and the inhabitants of the Han- 
seatic towns. They are distinguished by the same assiduity 
in their calling, the same perseverance, and the same mi- 
nute care in keeping accounts; but they are much more ig- 
norant than the old German burgesses; and it is not to be 
expected that men of such habits, and who receive so imper- 
fect an education can be at all solicitous about moral or po- 
litical improvement. 

It is not long since they dwelt in the same sort of hous- 
es, wore the same coarse dress, and lived on the same 
kind of food as the wealthy peasants. But changes have 
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taken place of late years^ and the fat and fair mve& of tlie book 
citizens now indulge in the luxury of tea. The same ladies 

ippcar in their droskies on gala days, and display their 

lead-dresscs of matted pearls, their diamond ear-rings and 
ne Turkish or Persian shawls, whichdescend in light folds 
) tlie feet. Those that do not admire the Asiatic dress, 
ear the embroidered feredja^ and the national costume is 
)t destitute of elegance or grace.* Travellers observe 
^aissian society in the saloons of the nohles, and mix rarely 
with the citizens or the commercial inhabitants of towns, 
although the wealth of the latter renders them influential, 
and although their numbers are rapidly increasing. Much 
has been said of tlieir Punic faith and fraudulent dealings. 

But the writers who accuse them so unsparingly and in such 
vague and general terms, arc in all probability ignorant of 
their character. We ask if great commercial undertak- 
ings, long voyages and well-established credit are the fruits 
of dishonesty. We ask too if the burgesses under Kosma 
Minin, were not as well as the peasantry under Poyarski, 
and the boyars under Troubetzkoi, the liberators of Rus- 
sia. Engelhard! of Smolonsko, a generous citizen, sacri- 
ficed his life in the last Nvar, rather than betray his sove- 
reign and his country. 

Tlie sons of tlie peasants and the burgesses make up the Clergy^ 
great body of the clergy, and the popes are accused by tra- 
vellers of ignorance, drunkenness and immorality, these 
accusations are generally exaggerated, and seldom rightly 
applied. The maxims of the Greek church are as unfa- 
vourable to the diffusion of knowledge, as they are condu- 
cive to the growth of superstition, and although the priests 
are imbued w^ith the spirit of their order, they are not with- 
out many redeeming virtues. 

The Russian priesthood is almost as widely different Marriage 
irom the catholic as it is from the protestant clergy, Indeed 
.mother order of the same sort is not to be found in Eu- 
wpe, and it is on account of its singularity, not unworthy 


♦ Claike's Travels, 1.92. 
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BOOK of notice. The marriage of a priest is not only lawful, 
cx. but indispensable according to the maxims of the church, 
which takes in the true and literal sense, the famous pas- 
sage of Saint Paul, and rejects the ingenious hut false in-, 
terpretation of the Ilomanists. A Russian priest cannot 
be ordained before marriage, and he is not permitted to 
espouse a widow or any one guilty of a flagrant crime. 
If his wife dies, lie must resign his living; tlie bishops 
of the diocese can, in extraordinary instances, authorize 
him to continue it, but such acts arc irregular, and only 
justified by the necessity of the case. The secular priest 
thus deprived of his cure, enters into a convent, and be- 
comes a hkro-monaqne. It is from these dismal retreats, 
where penance, fasting and prayer are strictly enjoined, 
that the bishops and archbishops arc commonly chosen. 
The priests or popes arc much respected, nay, many of 
them are venerated by the peasantry. Their influence is 
founded on their superior knowledge ; they only read the 
literary and scientific journals publislied in Russia, and con- 
sequently it is from them that information and new disco- 
veries in agriculture and the arts arc communicated to the 
people. The popes as fathers of families have worldly in- 
terests, to which the catholic priests, from the opposite na- 
ture of their institutions, are supposed to be strangers. 
A clergyman educates one of his children for the church, 
anotjter is bred to arms, a third is sent into the navy, and 
some distinguished naval oilicers arc tlic sons of curates. 
The connexion, on the other hand, between the seculal* 
priesthood and the monks, renders tlie former more vener- 
able in the estimation of the people. The austere and 
simple manners, the unfeigned charity and godly lives of 
several archbishops arc cited in order that others may be 
roused to imitate them. The dignitaries of the Russian 
church are now desirous of cultivating their talents and ac- 
quiring knowledge; their inferiors arc eager to follow their 
example,* and the indiscriminate censure of travellers is no 
longer applicable to most of tliem. 

Sob\tM. It is diflicult to give an impartial account of the Russian 
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ii6bility; the degrading vices, the scandakus anecdotes BM 
and the unfavourable opinion, which almost every traveller 
has formed of that class, are apt to bias our judgment* ' 

But these strangers are not impartial, and their contradic- 
tions are so apparent that w'c cannot place much confi- 
dence in their statements. Thusi me writer calls them 

sharpers and pickpockets,^’ another laughs at their cre- 
dulity and simplicity,” a third observes ** a Scythian ferocity 
in their manners,” and a fourth discovers “ the abject servi- 
lity of the Neapolitans.” That the hideous eharacter made 
up of such opposite qualities must be fabulous, is at least 
some consolation in contemplating it* We ourselves have 
known very worthy Russian nobles, and one of them has 
been ktndenough to communicate liis o^nion on this im- 
portant subject. 

''The Russian nobility,” says a well-informed member Bad go 
of that body, ‘Mias had the double misfortune of remain- 
ing long Under a despotic yolie, and of possessing at the 
same time an arbitrary power* The privileges of the no- 
bles were not defined before the time of Alexander, and 
their legal existence commenced at the same recent pe- 
riod. Little attention is at present paid to the enact- 
ments of government in the central provinces, and tlie 
neglect arises from the nullity or venality of tribu- 
nals, from the fact that a thousand acts of oppres- 
sion may be committed, which arc never heard of in the 
capital, and from a criminal inilcilgcnco to those who 
transgress the laws by w hich the protection of the people 
might be otherwise ensured. These defects in the body 
politic are the causes of many vices in the individual 
members. Many noble families live the greater part of 
the year on their estates, or in the neighbourhood of their 
serfs; their children receive rarely a regular education, 
the universities are ill attended, and tOo far removed from 
many parts of the empire* The great majority of the 
young nobles enter into the military career, and are satis- 
fied with the superficial attainincrits whicli fit them for their 
profession. The nobles of other countries ai*e not numo- 
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rous, and they participate in the advantages of civilization ; 
the rule is reversed in Russia, there is a whole people of 
nobles, without the means of improvement. Their moral 
or intellectual inferiority is therefore the inevitable result^ 
of imperfect institutions. 

^688 of rf8 Catharine permitted the introduction of foreign books, 
dge. and that act tended more than any other to diffuse a taste 
for letters among her people. But Paul had hardly as* 
cended the throne, before the Russian empire was intellec- 
tually isolated from the rest of the world. Priests and 
censors were stationed on all the frontiers, and they ad- 
hered to the strict terms of their commission. The book- 
sellers gave up their agents in other countries, and if any 
ventured to import a new work, it was at the risk of capi- 
tal punishment, or of enjoying always the free air of Sibe- 
ria. It happened much about the same time that every 
letter, of which the police had the least suspicion, was 
opened at the post-oflice. Few stra?igers were suffered 
tp remain in the empire, and the young Russians, who 
studied in Germany, were obliged to return within a given 
time, under pain of confiscation and perpetual exile. All 
the preposterous ordinances of a foolish tyrant were early 
abolished by Alexander. The young prince was anxious 
to enlighten his people, an improved system of public in- 
struction was adopted, and the sanguine Russians predicted 
a new era in the history of their country. But the govern- 
ment was suddenly alarmed by suspicions, imaginary dan- 
gers and strange insinuations. The sage advisers of the 
czar suspended the new enactments, lest the revolutions 
which agitated the rest of Europe, might extend to Russia. 
As if it were not true that wiiatcver tends to increase the 
knowledge^ and improve the condition of the people, tends 
also to promote the safety and security of the state. 

>urt The love of intrigue, and the factious spirit of the cour- 
trigues. Qf - f|.0qn(»nl; revolutions, which retarded the 

progress of* improvement, were repressed during a long 
and prosperous reign. Few nobles were involved in 
those crimes, the immense mass of the Russian nobility 
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remained far from the pleasures and cares of a court# and 
we believe, if sufficient allowance be made for the disadvan- 
ta'ges against which they had to struggle, that an impartial* 
judge might be' more apt to admire them for their bravery, 
loyalty and honour, than to condemn them for failings 
to which all men dn the same situation are equally liable. 
The indolence of the ofiicers in the different garrisons is 
the source of many vices, and perhaps the greatest evil to 
which the empire is exposed.” 

These observations arc well calculated to correct the^ 
erroneous statements of travellers, and to destroy many of** 
the prejudices whicli have been formed against the Russian 
nobility. Whatever has been said against their indolent 
habits, their passion for gambling, their frivolous conversa* 
tion, their custom of sleeping in the day-time, is inapplicable 
to those who can obtain any useful occupation j even the 
nobles that never leave their government, are gradually 
improving. 

The slave is not so often menaced with excruciating 
and unlawful punishment, and his ford is no longer de- 
graded below the level of humanity by debauchery and 
drunkenness. It cannot indeed be denied that the toilet 
and the dance have greater charms to a sensual and lively 
race like the Slavonic, than to a contemplative people like 
the Germans, but the social amusements of the Russian are 
refined by the influence of the fair sex. Travellers gener- 
ally qualify the unlimited hospitality of the same people by 
the adjective harbarom ; still those who know the climate 
and the localities must be convinced that their hospitali^ 
is not a proof of vain and prodigal magnificence, but of 
social and benevolent customs. 

The Slavonians of Novgorod,as well as those of Kiow,were ^ 
soon scattered over a very large territory, and the peoplp bad i« 
not sufficient time to form many dialects ; at least we know 
of no others than those which bear the name of the two, chief 
towns, and the fFeliki and Mab Russian that were ii^- 
duced at a later period. These dialects differ only from 
each other in the pronunciation and in some grammatical 
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IK constructions. The dialect of Moscow is formed from that 
of Novgorod, but it is more harmonious, it is the language 
' of Russian authors, among whom might be cited eloquent 
writers, moralists and poets, but nothing great has hitherto 
been achieved in philosophy or science. 

These twobraiiches of the Russian nation resembled each 
other in their ancient superstitions. Kiow was the real 
Olympus of the Slavonic mythology; we observe in that 
worsliip, as in tlie superstition of tlie Finns and Lettons, a 
general personification of natural agents, but not, as in the 
more profound system of Scandinavian Odinism, an assump- 
tion of a contest between a good and evil principle. Simple, 
rude and wholly material, the Slavonic mythology is made 
up of many divinities and genii. Pmin, the god of light- 
ning and thunder, the dispenser of the harvests, the re- 
gulator of the seasons, and the supreme master of the gods, 
is evidently the Perkun of the Lithuanians, and the Pertn- 
di of the Albanians or ancient Illyrians. Thus there 
must have been some resemblance in the ancient supersti- 
tion of nations now far removed and widely different from 
each other. But Periin had little in common with the 
other divinities. Morskoi-Tsar^ or the king of the sea, is 
imperfectly known, we are oven ignorant ot his real name. 

Fire. Znitschf the living fire, was adored at Novgorod, and it 
is remarkable that his name, like that of Schiwa, may sig- 
nify the destroyer.* Many of the deities are allegorical 
beings of no very mysterious nature. Korscha or the 
Bacchus of the Slavonians, was crowned with a garland of 
hops. iMda or beauty, was the mother of Lei or Le/o, de- 
sire, and also of Polelia or love, from whom is sprung Did 
or Dziat, tlie genius that protects children. It is ridiculous 
to seek the proofs of a profound philosophy in tliese simple 
fables. Some doubts exist concerning Led^ the god of war, 
and Koliada or Koleda, the god of peace; according to a 
different hypothesis, they were the divinities of summer 
Mil winter. JDazebog lavished tlie treasures that are con- 

* Zniszeze is a Polish verb, which signifies to annihilate.^ 
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ccaled under the carth« Kupalo, the goddess of fruits^ vras 
honoured with processions, and JFolos, the guardian of 
flocks, pnnislicd those who violated their oath. Pogodo^' 
the god of fine weather and the spring, was crowned with ° 
blue flowers, and soared on azure w^ngs above the rising 
plants. Simzerla, tlie young goddess with* the girdle of 
roses, whose breatli is fragrant as the lily, was ever faith- 
ful to her lover Pogoda. The icy garments, the hoar-frost 
mantle, and the snow crown of Zemergla, explain her attri- 
butes. Tchemoibog oT' the black god is the reputed author 
of death and every evil ; sacrifices were oiflered to conciliate 
his favour, and his pity was occarionally excited by lugu- 
brious songs. Many inferior genii roamed on the earth, 
the Rusalki or green-haired nymphs haunted the rivers, the 
Leschie resembled satyrs, they could diminish or add to 
their stature. The serpents adored in Lithuania were wor- 
shipped by the Russians ; they were tite Demovie- Dusehi or 
familiar demons of the houses. We have omitted to men- 
tion Kikimora or the goddess of dreams, the Koltki or the 
spirits of the night, and Folkan, who was represented as a 
centaur, and styled by some authors, the Slavonic Yulcan.* 

The above enumeration of the Slavonian divinities accords ' 
with the statement of Procopius, an author that lived in the' 
sixth century. “ The Slavi and Antes,” says that writer, 
“adored a single god, who' commands the thunder, and go- 
verns the universe ; to this being are sacrificed bulls and 
different victims. They have no doctrine concerning desti- 
ny,*but the sick and dying vow offerings in the faith of pur* 
chasing bealth. The rivers are sacred and inhabited by 
nymphs and spirits, that often foretell future evMits.”t 
. We observe, in the above passage, the principal traits of 
the Slavonic mythology, as it is represented by national 
authors. It is vain to look for the traces of a dualism 

* Hlinka^ Dicwniaia relihia, &c. Mitan, 1814. Kaisarow, Slaviansk Mi- 
thologia. Moscow, 1307. 

t Procopius de Bello Gothico. 
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transported into Russia from the eastf or to follow the 
subtleties of German writers, who can discover an opposi- 
'tion between the powers of light and darkness, between 
Bieliog.iho white god, and Tschernoibog, tlie black divinity 
that has been already mentioned. The image of Bielbog 
covered with blood and flies, indicates his subordinate rank 
in the ancient and truly national system of the Slavonians 
on the Dnieper. But that system was not founded, like the 
£dda of the Scandinavians, on the belief of two adverse 
principles ; no mention is made of the fabulous contests be- 
tween the good and wicked gods, no drama is descriptive 
of the war which ended in the defeat of the former. These 
notions were too profound and too gloomy for the Slavonic 
race. Such a doctrine, if it w as ever acknowledged in their 
mythology, must have been introduced by strangers, parti- 
cularly the Goths, who were long the chiefs and tyrants of 
the Slavonians. 

The eastern Slavonians or Russians had few temples, 
and their religious ceremonies were not accompanied with 
much pomp before the time of Wladimir, the last heathen 
sovereign. That prince opposed Christianity, collected the 
idols, and adorned tlie temples, which he demolished after 
bis conversion. But the Slavonians had their holy places 
in thick forests, where the priests and the augurs were 
concealed from the profane multitude. The Dnief)er and 
the Bog were the sacred rivers of the Riovians, and the 
WoJehowa of .the Novgordians. 
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Europe continued. European Russia. SevtnXh Bet^aiL 
Lithuanian Ftwnnces. 

It remains for us to describe the former Lithuanian pro* ^oo 
vinces, and to complete our account of the Russian enfpire. cx] 
These provinces form a separate section ; their inhabitants • 
and tlie ancient Pruezi made up a branch of the Wendes, 
and their religion and dialect were so different from the anians. 
other tribes of the same people, that they were long consid- 
ered a distinct race. The learned Gatterer supposed thOln 
the descendants of the ancient Sarmatians, an opinion which 
we adopted and developed in a work on the subject;* but 
we have since ascertained, from a more accurate knowledge 
of the Lithuanian language, that the hypothesis must be 
abandoned, or at all events greatly modified. 

The Lithuanian and Russian traditions are apparently Cbron 
contradictory, or at least, they are of a comparatively re- 
cent date, and throw no light on the origin of the people. 
Kwialowicz, the historian of the Lithuanians, says that an 
Italian colony landed on the coasts about the year 900 . 

The country was partly civilized by these foreigners^ who 
introduced the great number of Latin words, that are still 
used in the Lithuanian language. The names of the illus- 
trious exiles arc recorded, they were Palgenum lAho, Julian 
Dorsprungo,\ Prosperus and Cssar Colonna, Hector and 
Ursinus Rosa. Several kings were spfung from tlienif and 


iblcau de la Pologne, 1807. 

'd^irungo is evidently a Gothic or a German name. 
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M»K they ruled over Samogitia and Lithuania Proper. Ziwi- 
hind, one of these inonarchs, devastated Russia in 1089, 
another prince of the same name defeated tlic Poles a cen- 
tury afterwards, and Singold, who died in 1240, was king 
of Lithuania, Mazovia, Polesia, Czernigovia, Samogitia, 
ian Courland and other Russian provinces. The possessions 
iicie*. Lithuanians, according to the Russian chronicles, 

were confined in ancient times to Courland, Samogitia and 
a narrow territory on tlic cast of the last country. Nestor, 
the most ancient historian of Russia, mentions Littrva in 
his list of the provinces, and Polock or Polotsk in the num- 
ber of the towns which prince Oleg freed in 907, from the 
tribute that had been paid to the “ Greek emperors.” Po- 
lock W’as in the last years of the tenth century, the residence 
of Rogvold, whose daughter Rogneda was sought in mar- 
riage by Wladimir the Great. The princess having refus- 
ed her consent, Wladimir madV war on her father, destroy- 
ed the capital, put the king and his two sons to death, and 
then obtained the hand of the captive Rogneda. The same 
monart^ repudiated his wife, but not until she had borne 
him senral children. Folosk was by that time rebuilt, and 
Rogneda and her eldest son Isaslaw were permitted to re- 
side in it The town and the principality, which compre- 
hended the whole of Lithuania, and the greater part of Li- 
vonia, were ceded to the princess by Wladimir. Isaslaw 
and his descendants governed the country, until the dynasty 
became extinct in the thirteenth century. The great dutchy 
of Lithuania was then formed, anil Ringold was the first 
who took the new title in 1239. Tlie genealogical anrtals 
of Russia ('Rodosfownte^ make Ringold the descendant of 
the.ancient sovereigns of Polotsk, but that assertion is not 
confirmed by, any evidence. The great dukes of Lithuania 
bficame in time masters of Polotsk and all the Russian towns 
in the an^nt principality. 

lion Whethfipthese obscure traditions be admitted or rejected, 
it is certain that the two chronicles accord from the time 
f. that R^gfld extended the possessions of the Lithuanians. 
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’ VittencSf a native of Snmogitia, obtained, after more BOOJC 
than one revolution, about the end of the thirteenth cen- cxi* - 
- tnry, the title of great duke, and left his states to his son — 
Gedeiniu, wlio huilt V/ilna and made it his residence* 

The same sovereign defeated Stanislas near Kiovv, took his 
capital, and hecame, says Nestor, great prince of Russia* 
Juhclloiu Ills grandson, who is better known by the tiame Jageiion. 
of Jageiion, offered his hand to cjuecn Hedvige, the only 
daughter of Lewis, king of Poland. TI»c prince promised 
at the same time to embrace Christianity, to convert all 
liis ])coplc, to unite Lithuania to Poland, and to reconquer 
the provinces wrested from the crown. These generous 
offers were very pleasing to the Poles, who sent a solemn 
embassy to the great duke. Jageiion took the name of 
UJadislas, after his baptism at Cracow in 1S86; he then 
married Hedvige, and was crowned king of Poland* 

'Phe prince returned the following year to Lithuania, 
converted several tliousaiuls of his subjects, founded the 
bishopric of Wilna, and regulated ecclesiastical discipline* 
Lladislas conferred on his cousin Vitold or Alexander^ 
the title of great duke of Litlmania, in 1392, but its junc- 
tion witli Poland -w as not thus retarded, for the king him- 
self retained the sovereignly of the dutchy. The union 
between the two states was confirmed in 1401, by an 
act of the diet assembled at Wilna. Vitold took Sa- 
mogitia from the Teutonic order in 1408. A second 
diet was bold in tlic small tow ii of llorodio in 1413, and 
the Litlmanians were declared liable to the same taxes, 
and subject to the same laws as the Poles. The arms of 
the two nations were united, and the great dukes of Lithu* 
ania were appointed by tlie kings of Poland. It was also 
enacted that the Poles and Lithuanians should elect a king 
in the event of the sovereign dying without children or 
la\vful heirs. The alliance concluded in 1413, was renew- 
ed in 1499, and, to render the leading article more ex- 
plicit, it was added that tlic Lithuanians could not elect 
their dukes without the concurrence of the Poles, nop the 
Poles their king without the consent of the Lithuanians* 
voji. ro 
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BOOH The knights of the sword ceded to the king of Poland, as 
CXI* great duke of Lithuania, that part of Livonia which still 
belonged to them in 1561. The new duke of Coiirlarid 
1W9? became tributary to the Polish cnn\n. 'Phe Poles 

and Lithuanians held a diet at Lublin in 1550, and it 
was enacted that tlic respective countries formed one state 
or an elective monarchy, and that the rigiit of election was 
vested in the two nations. The sovereign obtained the 
double title of king of Poland, and great duke of Lithu- 
ania. It was also decreed that the two people should have 
the same senate, and that deputies should he elected by 
both nations; the alliances and wars of the two states 
were declared to he common. The inhabitants of the 
kingdom and the dutchy paid their proportion in main- 
taining the auxiliary troops ; in short, the government of 
the two countries was in every respect the same. It was 
made imperative by the laws of iGrf), 1677 and 1685, 
that every third diet, with the excc])tion of the elective 
coronation and convocation diets, should be held at Grodno 
in Lithuania. 

It was thus, by many repeated attempts, that the princes 
of the Jagellonic dynasty accomplished an union between 
two nations equally warlike and equally independent. 
fUiuit. But Lithuania, though joined to Poland, retained al- 
ways its distinct character. The nobles only adopted the 
manners of the Poles, and spoke their dialect. The great 
majority of the inhabitants never changed their customs, 
and the Samogitian peasants continued in the enjoyment of 
their personal freedom. Besides, tlie people in Lithuanian 
Russia, or the inhabitants of Witepsk, Muliilew, Mcislaw, 
Minsk, Novogrodek and Brzesk, spoke the Rousniac, and 
adhered to the tenets of the Greek church. Thus, while 
Poland was more than once dismembered, the people in 
illlie ipovinccs were always disposed to separate from a 
nation with which they Iiad never been identified. It is 
lifeo well known that they refused to join the Hsurrcction 
of 1812, or to declare themselves in favour • 
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‘The ofliciul divisions, with the exception of Witepskf 
which has been already considered, are the government of 
-Mohilcw, or the south of White Russia, 2d, the government 
of Minsk, which includes the west of White Russia, tbefji 
south-east of Black IhissiUf and the greater part of Polesia, 
3d, the government of GrodiiOf or the Vemaining part of Po- 
Icsia and Black Russia, and the south of Lithuania, or the 
jirovince of Troki, 4th, the district of Bialy stock or the an- 
cient Podlachia, 5tli, the governnient of Wilna, or the north 
of Lithuania and Samogitia. 

There is little in the present state of these governments, Sa 
which is likely to interest the reader. We shall therefore jei 
chiefly confine our attention to the ancient provinces and the 
national character of the people. Sainogitia is called 8za^ 
mail by llic nalives. I'he whole territory is not large, but 
it is well wooded ; the land consists of a rich clay, and yields 
immense Iiarvests of flax and lint. These plants arrive at 
greater perfection llian in any other part of Russia.* The 
bees swarm in the forests, and the honey and wax arc not 
inferior to any in Europe. The elk and the urns wander- 
ed formerly among the flocks, and there are still too many 
bears, wolves and other wild animals. The large snakes 
that frequent the. woods were worshipped by the ancient 
Samogitians, a suj)erstition which is not yet wholly abo- 
lished.! 

The horses are small, and the oxen are not large, but 
both are of a hardy race, and there arc a great number in 
the country. The husbandmen cannot be induced to give 
up their light wooden ploughs ; the iron plough, which 
was once tried, is supposed to be an instrument of evil 
omen. If the wheat crops sometimes fail, it must be im- 
puted to the impeiTect system of husbandry. The seed is 
generally put into the ground about three weeks before 
Pentecost, and such is the heat of summer that it is com- 
monly ripe in less than two months. The grain is cut in 


• Starnvolskiy Tolonia, p. 66. Rtarnmtki, ifec. 
t Latjfius ria diii Samogitaruip, p. 
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vow the morning and in the evening, suid the reapers repo iO in 
the middlo of the day. 

The towns in Sainogitia are ton insigiiifieant to require- 
Hou'Ic *.**”^ * tlescriptu^ ^Miedniki, Ihsiniie i\m\ a few others 

arc peopled by a thousand inhabitants. Kieijdnui is the 
only one which contains .“()()() souls. Tlie dwellings arc 
lung and narrow cottar^'s, built with (he trunks of trees, 
and covered with moss, bark orsti-aw. The roof tapers 
to a narrow aperture, from which tlic sjnoke escapes. 
The fire is placed in the middle of the dwelling; tlie 
men and women remain in one e.\tri jni*y, and tlie otl er 
is occupied by oxen, horses, pigs, goats and sheep. I'hi sc 
animals, it may be readily believed, tin not shun the ap- 
proach of man; indeed so great is the familiaiity which a 
common residence inspires, that the\ IVeijnently make free 
with the food of the two-legged inhabitants. I'be same 
simplicity or rudeness is obseiwable in the dress and furni- 
ture of the people. I'heir shoes are made of the bark of 
trees, and their w(a)den carts an‘ joined together w itiiont 
any iron; it is not customary to grease the wheids. and a 
creaking noise announces at a distance the ('otning of their 
vehicles. 

Uans?'" country appeal .s to be peopled hy two distinct clas- 

ses of inhabitants; the first are a tall race of men, pro- 
bably descended from the Goths and Wendes, who settled 
in the province at a very remote epoch ; the others arc 
short but stoutly made, robust and hardy like the Lettor 
nians. The Samogitian women marry commonly between 
twenty-four and liiirty, while those in White Russia, ac- 
cording to the statement of a very intelligent traveller, 
are often marriageable at the age id* ten. The higher or- 
ders in Lithuania and Sainogitia, saj s the same writer, are 
as much distinguished hy their chastity, as the Russians 
are notorious for tlic want of that virtue.^ It is certain that 
small bells were at one time attached to the dress of the 
Samogitian girls, a precaution whicli was intended to pre- 


iJerbe/stcin. Sc« Pistoriu?, t. f. |), irj 
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vent them from leaving any place without apprizing their mKlk i 
parents or their sage and elderly relatives. The ancient 

• marriage ceremonies were not confined to the province, 

but used by the Courlaiulcrs, Lilhuuniauis and Prussians, 
and some of their customs were not unlike those of the 
Greeks and Romans. Two friends of the bridegroom car- 
ried away the seemingly reluctant bride from her father’s 
bouse. She was led on the wedding day three times 
round the fire ]dacc of her future husband ; it was then 
customary to wasli her feet, and with the same water that 
had been used for that purpose, the bridal bed, the fur- 
niture and all the guests were sprinkled. Honey was put 
to her lips, a significant ceremony, by which she was ad- 
monished to abstain from domestic strife. Lastly, her 
eyes were covered with the nuptial veil, tlie attendants 
conducted her to all the doors in the house, slic knocked 
at each of them w ith her right foot, and rye, oats, barley, 
peas, beans and poppies were scattered in every apart- 
ment. Tlic priest, who diffused tlicse emblems of abun- 
dance, told the l)ridc to continue steadfast in her religion, 
and assiduous in the discharge of her domestic duties; tliese 
virtues, though no ap])arent connexion subsists between 
them, were supposed equally cflectual in repelling the evils 
of poverty. When tlie ceremonies were ended, the bride 
sat down to a feast, and joined afterwards in the dance, 
her partners were permitted to cut off adroitly one or two 
locks of her hair, and young girls conducted her to the 
marriage bed. 

The Samogitians contended long against the Teutonic Ancient 
kniglits, and gained personal freedom by their valiant 
sijjtance. They adopted Christianity with great reluctance, 
and that religion was mixed even in the sixteenth century 
with their ancient superstitions. .Quairia-visa-gisf^ the 
name of tlicir supreme god. is derived from the Icelandic 
or Gothic. An Icelander of the present day would say 
Hangsta^visa-geistf tt) indicate a supreme and all-wise 
being. Perkounos was the god of thunder, a divinity not 
widely differ^^nt from the Ptroun of the Slavonians. Ze- 
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BOOK mienikf the tutelar deity ot‘ the country, was adored at 
the end of harvest, and a sacred tiro was kindled on 
the suininit of a liill in honour of Fargni, the god of- 
the seasons. Many plants, trees and fountains were 
considered holy, and the (Hvoite or divine serpents were 
worshipped by all the inliabitants. One god presided 
over bees, another over geese, many more over differ- 
ent animals, and tlic care of pigs was committed to Kre- 
mata. Girls sacrificed to JVahganihOi the god of lint 
andilax; the person who performed the oflicc of jjriestcss, 
had to stand on one foot, and if she snj)portcd herself for 
an instant on the other, it was thought a bad omen of 
the fiitijj'e crop. A fcsli\aJ was instituted in honour of 
the dead. The siinj)!o and credulous Samogitians built a 
cottage in the thick recess of a forest, a table was placed in 
it, which was every year covered w ith viands, and surround- 
ed with chairs. The shades were solemnly invited to leave 
their graves, and to partake of the di.slics that were prepar- 
ed for thcm.=^ 

Honours Other honours were paid to the deceased, as soon as a man 
the relatives dressed the corpse in costly apparel, 
put it on a chair, drank its health in beer, and sung coup- 
lets, of which the following is a literal translation : 

“Alas! why did you die? Had you not enough to cat 
and drink ? Alas ! why did you die ? Had you not a 
good wife ? Alas ! why did you die ? Had you not oxen, 
horses/^ See* See. 

The attendants at the funeral rode on horseback, and 
brandished drawn swords in the air; the evil spirits were 
thus prevented from approaching the body. All the dead 
were deposited on a hill, and it was usual to lay beside 
them some pieces of money, together w ith a small quan- 
tity of bread and beer; if the person w'as a woman, a 
bunch of thread and a few needles were placed within her 
reach. The widow repaired to the tomb of her husband, 
find wept over it thirty consecutive days at sunrise and 


* Lasiciue, p. 50, 
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sunset The other relatives of the deceased met at dinner book 
on the third, sixth, ninth and fortieth days after tlicfnneraL 

The deceased and other spirits were supposed to be present 

at these silent and innnrnful parties, and when the last of 
them was over, ajiriest rose up, swept \hc house with much 
gravity, and exclaimed, “0 souls, jou have cat, you have 
drank; now Hy, now lly/’ 

Lithuania Proper is a very low country; the greater Lithuania 
part of it is covered with sand, and intersected with fens 
and marshes. Ferruginous ochre is found in all the peat 
mosses, and it yields forty parts of good iron out of every 
liundred. Copper pyrites and petrifactions, many of 
which resemble the roots of trees, arc very common. 

Large and small blocks of granite, and pudding stones or 
conglomerated masses of dillerent rocks mixed w ith white, 
red and different coloured quartz, are scattered over the 
sandy districts. The same country abounds in the remains 
of marine animals, madrepores and the rare coral of 
Gothland. Large pieces of yellow amber may be men- 
tioned among its productions. These facts arc sufficient 
to excite the curiosity of naturalists, and it is to be regret- 
ted that wc are not already in possession of a physical and 
detailed map of the whole Sarmatian plain. 

Tlic humid climate of Lithuania is subject to oppressive Climate, 
heat and to extreme cold, which seldom continues any 
length of time. But two or three days of a Lithuanian 
winter proved fatal to the remains of the French arniy^ that 
escaped the Russian sword, and fled from the ashes of 
Moscow. The country is still covered with immense fo- Animals, 
rests, where bears, w'olves, wild boars and beavers 
found in thousands. The unis appears not only to have 
diminished in number, but to have degenerated in size and 
strength. The ordinary trees are the resinous pine, the 
common oak and the mountain ash. A great quantity of 
kali and potashes is every year exported from the province. 

Much honey is obtained, and the natives make it into lipiex 
or white hydromel, and malinietx, or hydromcl mixed with 
raspberries. The pastures are excellent, the cattle are bet- 
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BOOK ter than those in Russia, anil the wool is of a finer quality. 
Although large districts are well adapted for the culture of 
corn, buck wheat appears to he tlic most common crop. * 
Such are the natural riches of the country, but the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants does not correspond with the li- 
berality of nature. The best lands are uncultivated, the 
finest hay is suffered to decay on the meadows, and from 
the negligence of the rural autliorities, whole forests arc 
sometimes dcstroMuI by fire. Tlie country is infested with 
Jews, hence the cause that the interest of money is seldom 
Jess than ten j)er cent., although every article of consump- 
tion may be obtained at a very moderate ]»rice. The same 
people monopolize all the commerce, the corn is bought by 
them before it is in ear; though assiduous and persevering, 
they arc too numerous to amass wealth. The population 
in the government of Wilna amounts to l,r00,000 inhabi- 
tants, and no fewer than 100,000 are Israelites, all of whom 
are only amenable to their own Ixnlials f>r tribunals. 

Tiie*\.e- Tlic tMciucn or tlie largest river in tlie country is navi- 
gable, and its course is tranquil, but it discharges itself into 
the Curisch-Jlaff.a Prussian hay ; tlnis commerce is shackled, 
and ti»e articles exported from the province arc subject to 
oppressive duties. The Wilia or tlie second river in the 
country falls into the Nieinen. 

i^ithua- There arc still several wealtliy families in the ancient 

aciian=, PoJisb nobility, among olhej.s, the Uadziwils, the Sapichas 
ami theOrgingski, hut their splendid palaces are surroumlcil 
by wretched cottages. The Lithuanian peasantry differ 
little in their habits ami manner of life from the Samogi- 
tians, and are probably the descendants of the same peo- 
ple; but the former have mingled more with the Slavo- 
nians proper. “The Lithuanians,’^ says a physician, who 
visited the country, resemble the l*oles and Russians, al- 
though they arc even less advanced in civilization Ilian the 
inhabitants of these nations. Struggling against poverty, 
oppressed by slavery, their appearance indicates tlicir de- 
Ip^ded condition. The country is liumid and marshy, but 
iliermittent fevers arc of rare occurrcnce>-.i)Iica is not so 
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common as in tlie rest of Poland, and it appears from a book 
number of observations, that nine persons out of ten among cxi. 
the lower orders are never inflicted with that loathsome dis- 
ease. The proportion among tlic higher classes is as one 
to ninety or a liundred. Erysipelas, ^tch and scrofula are 
common diseases, vaccination has not yet been introduced.”* 

The Lithuanian peasants wear a woollen mantle, and 
many of tlicm merely a sliecp skin above a coarse shirt* 

Their shoes arc made of the bark of trees, their carts of 
mountain ash, and the diflerent pieces arc joined together 
without any iron. The most flexible branches are plaited, 
and used instead of bridles and harness.f 

The poor and oppressed people still speak that ancient Liibuaniar 
dialect, whicl), from its connexion with history, has given 
rise to much discussion. 

The Lithuanian language is spoken in Wilna, Troki 
and Grodno in Samogitia, and in Eastern Prussia from 
Mcmcl to Gumbiiinen atid Jnsterburg. Wc have given 
our opinion of it in a separate work,! but, from paying too 
much attention to the diflercncc rather tlian the resem- 
blance between it and tiic Slav*)nic and the Wend, wo 
supposed it distinct from the one and tlic other. Wo 
committed also the same error as the learned Gcrttcra, 
who applicti the name of Sarmatian to tlic language and 
the people that spoke it. Thunmanii discovered many 
Slavonic, Finnic and Gothic words in the Lithuanian 
dialect; hut that circumstance is not suflicient to account 
for the formation of a language, which in the indication of 
physical objects, is regular and complete, in the expres- 
sion of sentiments, ingenious, and in its relation to a parti- 
cular mythology, wholly original. Wc believe that it was 
the ancient language of tlic Venedre or Wends, the Ga- 
lindif Sudavi and other tribes that were called Pruezi at 
a later period. It might perhaps have been a very an- 
cient form of the Slavonic, which was afterwards connect- 


• Lafontaiiic, clui ales lelaihcsa la Polognc. 

t H/.ac/.yfki, p. t rologue, IU07. Chap. \v. 
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BOOK ed with the Gothic. Wc may call it the Proto-Wcnd to 
CXI. distinguish it from the Wend, that was introduced in the 
‘tenth century by Slavonic tribes on the banks of the Oder 
and the Elbe. It retains probably the most ancient and 
melodious form of the Slavonic primitives, freed from the 
frequent consonants or harsh sounds in the Polisli, and ter- 
minating in sonorous or liqtiid letters, like the Greek and 
the Latin. But, independently of tliesc roots, there are 
many that may be considered Gothic or Scandinavian, at 
all events the resemblance bctwecit them is obvious, still the 
analogy may be attributed to the common origin of all the 
Indo-Gcrmanic tongues. 

It niiglit be instructive, according to the one or the 
other liypotliesis, to trace its connexion with diflercnt 
languages, pariicnlarly the Icelandic and the Mcso-Gothic 
of Ulphilas.* The grammatical structure is not less rc- 

♦ The lelalioii beluci'n thr Sl.uoinc and tlu* Litliu.ini.in, which is tleiived 
fiom ihc rioto-\V<“nii, ni.i) hi> h\ -niin> * lifu/, a hiother, 

(Polish) broUs (lalhuan.) Ihzfztna, a Inuli wood, hfiztntiSy Zmol^ lifr,^i,Nrd- 
«iwaj, Kmitc, a 'ilavc, hunnojua. Krol^ a kinj, idialns, ff ladza^ power, 
waldia. 67J«(/n//, tlrgant, sukioluns. >>kronuij/y modi i-t, iomuv. Pr/.tply- 
nac, Iswiin acio^s, pt-rph ikin. It is a labonous and diiia uli luiiacc 

the itseinblance between t!ie Sl.noinc and Pintn*\\ i iul inoi ; but it ji, the 
mean*! of oljtmniii 55 now jiroofs ol the cnnntxum tb.il snl)>Lsts bi tween innny 
ancient lani;uages. Thus znnha ami zrnur (land; have Jiitle analogy uiih 
dtchiami in Sansciit, but they aie almovi ideiuiral w illi co///i/' ni latlin.miaii. 
The Sanscrit word, ;;/•///, beloved, ri Monbles the Liihnanian pruiti!^ and is 
widely difreicnl fioni the /r//f//t of I Ipinlas. Tara in Sanseiit, and Uiivtis in 
Lithuanian arc the same, .Ijm, watei in S.invrni, wJneli iSLominon to the Zend, 
Persian and A'urd, i» expu-^ed hy oupt m laijuianian. .Ik^cki, the eye, is 
aks in Lithuanian. Tfic re’atuai ol the -anie l.ingn.ige to the Mewonoilnc and 
Icelandic.Scandinaviun may be illuslr.iled by the lollowing examples. Saule, 
sun, lau/, (L'lpbilas) ioL m Scandinavian. lire, oni, a cliirnncy or 

fireside, lialias, wliite, Haldei, the god of light. 7hr/i«.s, u j-lavc, tenia, a 
Swedish vvoid for a domcblicK. Jl/n/a, a tiee in Lilhuanian, imitlir in Ice- 
landic. I shall cite one out of many remaikalile lielieiiiMi.s, Hymiprsnomis 
1 go on foot, is the same as Kinii pe/os in (in ck. iMany vvoids Jiave no ap- 
parent analogy with tiiOMi ol the i-anu; sigintKaiioii in any other language, us 
padgouSy heaven, aikli*-, a Jioise, Xlr, Xlc. Ijilinisms aie common ; thus ienaSy 
old age, junga^y a >oke, giarasy dear. It iollows fiom these and oilier exam- 
ples, that the Lithuanian language foiins a very jinpurtant link in the chum of 
the Indo-Gothic tongues. 
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markable tlian the elementary part of the Lithuanian book 
language. It possesses the same articles and declensions 

as the Greek, some of the Slavonic conjugations, several 

peculiarities of tiie Russian prcMioiin, and the same facility 
as the Russian, in the formation compound words, di- 
minutives and verba prdpgiiatitia* Lastly, it unites the 
two qualities of harmony and flexibility, the one renders it 
well adapted for poetry, the other for different kinds of ver- 
sification* 

Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, is built on the conflu- Towns, 
cnce of the Wilia and Wilienka. The town, if the two 
suburbs of Jlntokolla and lloudaischa he included, covers 
a great extent of ground. The population exceeds 40,000 
inhabitants, of whom five thousand arc Jews. A mosque, 
a synagogue, one Ltitheran, three Russian, one Calvinis- 
tic and thirty-two Catholic churches are the difterent places 
of worship, and consequently three holy days are observed 
every week. All tlic sects li\c in peace ^\itll each other, 
indeed they arc more intent about trading than spiritual 
concerns. Wc may also nieniion a theological semin- 
ary for the education of tireek priests, a school of naviga- 
tion, which, in our opinion, is ill placed, an astronomical 
observatory, and lastly, an university, that may one day 
hold a high rank among the northern schools. It was 
founded by the bishop Valerian Protasowilz, and its 
privileges were confirmed by Stephen Bathori and pope 
Gregory XI 11. It fell afterwards into decay, hut it was 
rebuilt in 1781 by the patriotic Stanislaus Poniatowsky ; 
since that time it has been called the Schola princeps of 
the great dutchy of Lithuania. The Emperor Alexander 
increased its funds, established several lunv profcssursliips, 
and sent a great addition to the library. Aoicno, a town of 
four thousand inhabitants, is situated at the junction of the 
AVilia and the Xiemen; and Troki, which contains 3500, 
is built near a marsh that never freezes.* Grodno on the 
Nicmcn was peopled in 1790 by more than four thousand 


^Uzaczinski nnd Staiovolbki, Polonia, p. 30. 
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individuals^ and nearly a fourth of them were Jews; but 
its palaces are now desert, its silk, velvet and cloth manu- 
’ factories arc ruined. The last Polish diet was held at 
Grodno, and Russian soldiers compelled the deputies to 
put their names to the treaty, by which the division of their 
country was sanctioned.* Freidensherg or the Mount of 
Peace is surrounded by a forest on the banks of the Wilia, 
at the distance of a mile and a half from Kowno. A con- 
vent on its summit is now the residence of twenty- 
four hermits, that belong to the order of Camaldolites. 
The edifice was erected in 1674 by Christopher Pacs, 
chancellor of Lithuania, who expended more than 800,000 
crowns on the work. The vault and cu])olas are painted 
in fresco, and the walls arc adorned with many original 
paintings of the best masters. The Pars! arc descended 
from the Florentine Pazzi, who, having in vain contended 
against the Medici, left Tuscany, aiid settled in Poland, 
where they attained the highest dignities, and even at- 
tempted to dispute the sovereignty with the great Sobics- 
ki. The Italian style may be easily recognised in all the 
public buildings which were raised by these illustrious 
strange rs.:!^ 

The part of Lithuania that is now add(‘d to eastern Prus- 
sia, is inhabited by Tartars, who have their mosque at 
JVisknpie, The republick of Poland made over to them 
two starosties, each of which yielded a revenue of 10,000 
florins. It was at the same time declared unlawful to re- 
strain them in the free exercise of their religion.^ 

Lithuanian Ilussia included part of the countries which 
the great dukes conquered from the Russians in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. The palatinates of Fq- 
lock, Witepsk, Mcidaw and Minsk, made up fVhite liussia, 

♦ The treaty of 1793, by whidi the division of Poland is said to have been 
sanctinned. 

t The name is pronounced as if it were \vriltf*n Patz, 

Tableau dc la Pologne. 

4 C’ellarius, p, 280, Laws of the Diet of 1707. 
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and the palatinate of Mvogrodek was denominated Black book 
Jinssia. U'lic origin of lliese names is uncertain, some an- cxi. 
thors assure ns that the inliabilants of one province were' ' 
clothed in white, while those of another confined themselves 
exclusively to dark attire. If their )terivation be admit- 
ted, it follows that Black liussia must have comprehended 
the whole of Little and Red Russia, Volhynia and the Uk- 
raine. It is well known, however, that the name was never 
applied to so great an extent of territory. Another hypo- 
thesis has been advanced, which we consider more probable, 
the words white and black, it is said, arc used, as in the 
Tartar, Turkish and other languages, to denote free and 
vassal. Black Russia, therefore, was first conquered by 
the Lithuanians, and the White Russians retained their 
name after they were subdued. The other explanations 
which have been jiroposcd, are connected with physical ob- 
jects, as snow, forests and lakes. 

The forests and marshes in these vast provinces arc more physical 
extensive than any in Lithuania. Sigismond the First >vas 
obliged, during his expedition against Smolensko, to con- 
struct 340 bridges and dikes within the distance of twenty- 
four leagues.* The state of the country has not been much 
improved since his time. Modern travellers avoid the road 
through Polock, and the following account is given of the 
one from Smolensko to Minsk by a Frenchman, who travel- 
led on it a few years ago. ‘‘ I'he road,’’ sa\ s that writer, 
is often impassable, the villages are mean, and the pea- 
sants are poor. Most of the houses are inhabited by Jews, 
who arc perhaps the most filthy people of any in Europe. 

Men, women, children, cattle and poultry arc all lodged 
under the same roof. We have often been constrained to 
share the only apartment in the dwelling with that numer- 
ous and select society. Spirits may bo had every where, 
wine is not uncommon, and not very dear, but provisions 
can only be obtained in the towns, which are thinly scat- 


Rr.ackinski, Hist. Nat. p. loll. 
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tered, indeed most of them might pass in other countries for 
MTctched villages/’* 

• The cultivated land in AVhitc Russia produces secale, 
barley, oats, wheat, turnips and leguininotis plants. Naval 
timber abounds in the forests, and the animals that frequent 
them, arc bears, elks and wolves. The stagnant and run- 
ning waters teem with fish, and the bees, notwithstanding 
the severity of the climate, yield plenty of wax and honey. 

Some peculiarities in the system of agriculture may bo 
briefly stated. AVheat is generally sown in ashes. The 
peasants begin to cut the brushwood about the festival of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the branches an* strewed on the 
ground, and sometimes covered w itii straw'. Tlie soil re- 
mains nearly a year in the same state, and the heap is burnt 
in the following spring, commonly on the fust warm and 
dry day after Easier. Care is taken that (he fire docs not 
penetrate into theearth, and the wheat is put into the ground 
after the surface is grazed with the light jdongh. A good 
soil is chosen for the purpose, and it is rendered extremely 
fertile by this sort of compost.f If barley be the intended 
crop, all the branches in a thick copse are cut, but the 
trunks arc not wholly destroyed. The wood which is thus 
obtained, is afterwards burnt in the same manner. Wc 
are thus enabled to account for the great number of lialf- 
consuined pollards, that excited the surprise of an Englisii 
traveller.:|: Late rye is the next croji after tlie wheat or 
barley. The ground is twice laboured, and, according to 
an old adage, the work must be commenced after the festi- 
val of the Assumption, (the fifteenth of August) and finished 
before the birtliday of tlic Virgin, the eighth of September. 
If this rule be not strictly observed, the seed, it is supposed^ 
is sown in vain. It is said, however, that some husbandmen 
more bold than the rest, have introduced a diflerent prac- 
tice. Two parts of barley and one of winter sccale arc 

• Fortiadr PjIcp, t. V'. t Alex. EJ/evir's Folonia. 

I Coxe’s Travels in Poland, vol. i. p. 103. 
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sown (luring the spring in the same field. The barley is book 
reaped in autumni and the secalc, wliicli grous under its 
i^hade, is next year loaded with spikes, and appears like a 
luxuriant plantation, in which a man on horseback may be 
effectually concealed. ^ 

Summer sccale is sown after Easter, barley and oats at 
Pentecost, peas before St. Peter^s day, and turnips about 
the festival of St. John. The seed time is earlier in Black 
than in White Russia. 

The people are ignorant and poor. A stranger saw confVition 
many White Russian peasants arrive at Riga about six 
years ago. Their clothing was sheep skins, and although^ 
they conducted boats laden with corn, they suffered much 
from famine. Tlie poor slaves slept on the ground or in 
hovels constructed with the remains of old planks, having 
sold their cargo and their boats, they returned in the same 
state that tlicy came, and restored to their lords or their 
lords’ stewards the whole price of the goods, which is 
always paid in ready inoncy.f 

The tow^ns in the government are not numerous. •VoAi- Towns in 
leWf the metropolis of a Russian government, is the only 
large one, it contains 1G,000 inhabitants^ its situation on 
the Dnieper is favourable to trade, and it shares with 
Vitepsk the commerce of White Russia. The. one carries 
on a trade with Riga, the other with Cherson and Odessa. 

The communications have been rendered easy hy the canal 
of the Boresina, which unites the river of the same name (a 
feeder of the Dnieper) with the Duna, and consciiucntly the 
Baltic with the Black Sea. J^Istislau% a town of five thous- 
and souls, and Duhnnnia^ which contains 8000, are situat- 
ed-in the same government. A colony of Moldavians and MoUiaMan 
Wallachian.s, wdio migrated to these regions for some cause 
that is now unknown, arc settled at Uschatky near the 
town of Tchcrikow,:|: and also in the neiglibourhood of 


• ruingnini, Kl/cvir'i. Polonia, -SG. 
t Zuge zu cinem gema-JUde, Sccoml purt, p. HU, 
t CdinpciiliaubciCb Tra\clii ii\ Kuttia. 
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Mstislawl and Propoisk. Tliey speak a Wallacliian dia- 
lect mixed witli Slavonic and Lithuanian words. 

The town of Minsky although the capital of a govern- 
ment, contains only SOOO inhabitants. Wc may mention 
the small village of Sludiank(if which is famous from the 
passage of the Bercsina, where a few French soldiers made 
for themselves a road tlirough the llussian army. 

Sloninu one of the largest towns in Black Russia, is peo- 
pled by five thousanti individuals. It is situated in Grodno, 
and was at one time the metropolis of that government. 
Stuck was once the capital of adutchy about a hundred and 
twenty-five miles in length; the dukes, lliough nominally 
tributary, were in reality independent, but their possessions 
W’crc ceded to the family of Radziwill. The celebrated 
Nicholas Christopher Rad/iwill, to whom we are indebted 
for a book of travels, built a large castle, Nvitli fortifica- 
tions, that have been since destroyed by the Swedes and 
Russians. 

Tlic ancient province of Polesia extends on the sonlli of 
Black Russia, and the soil is in a great measure concealed 
under the shade of thick forests, or covered by tlic water of 
lakes, rivers and marshes. The country is almost inacces- 
sible the greater part of the year. The fens with which it is 
inundated, resemble a sea, and it received probably on that 
account the name of Polesia. Fish, lioney, timber and ir6ii 
are among the most common productions of the province. 
If a canal of no great length were cut from the Mncliawiec,^ 
a fccdcj’ of the Bug, to the rina that falls into the Pripetz ; 
boats miglit sail from the Vistula to the Dnieper, and a new 
communication, a most important outlet for the commerce 
of the country, might be formed between the Baltic and 
the Black Sea. But Count Oginski united formerly the 
two seas by a canal that joined the Szczara (Clitchara) to 
the Pripetz. The lirst of these rivers flows into the Nic- 
men, and the second into the Dnieper. I’lic largo marslics 


♦ Muj^havielz. 
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in the district of Pinsk were partly drained by the canal, book 
wliicli coinincnc(Ml at ciglit Polisli miles from Slonim on the 
Szczara, crossed llic lake Sviznica^ and terminated at the ~ 

lasiolddf that enters tlie Pripetz at scWcti miles from the 
town of Pinsk. Thus the distance was not greater than 
eight miles, and the country on both sides belonged to the 
count. The author of that great undertaking had the 
satisfaction of seeing in 1787, a boat laden with a hundred 
tons of salt, sailing between Cherson and Koenigsberg.^ 

Tlie canal is now obstructed with sand, and though no 
longer used for commercial purposes, it still serves to 
drain the marshes. 

Brzesk, which is siirnamed or Lithuanian, toTowmin 

distinguish it from a Polisli town of the same name^ is not so 
much known from its fortified castle on the Bug, as from its 
Jewish academy^ which is fi^cqucntcd by Israelites from every 
country in Europe. Finskf the largest town in Polesia, is 
surrounded by marshes, and its population docs not exceed 
4000 inhabitants. The Jews have a synagogue, and the 
trade of the place consists in Russian leather, which is said 
to be the best of any in Poland. The ancient Jesuits built 
a college, and founded a dispensary in this desert region. 

The last institution has survived its founders, while those 
who were ensnared into popery, arc returning in thousands 
to the Eastern church. 

The province of Bialj stock, or the western limit of the o£ 
vast empire of the czar, corresponds partly with the an- 
cient Podlachia. It was peopled in the middle ages by 
the latwingeSf a people, that arc considered, perhaps incor- 
rectly, a branch of the Jaziges. The town of Bialy stock, 
the most modern of any between Warsaw and Petersburg, 
contains a population of 6000 souls, it is adorned with a 
fine castle and several public buildings. 

* A Polish mile is cc|ual lo two Knglish miles and a liulf. 

t Sirita, a Polish authoi. Sec JVord LitUrairc^ &c, &€. deuxiemc cahier, 
p.ld4. 
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Europe continued, Russia concluded, Orli^iiiy rise and re- 
sources of the Russian empire. 

BOOK A pliilosophcr contemplates without prejudice the rise 

CXII. and fall of n.itioiis. But it is diflicult to divest oneself of 
the political fears and Jealousies tl.at agitate the people and 
the ministers of kings, or to view with indiirerenrc the co- 
lossal power of Russia. The impatience of coteinporarics 
is natural, we are too anxious to discover or imagine causes 
that may tend to accelerate the dissolution of an empire, 
which threatens the destruction of Europe. Thus, the 
distant future is often confounded with the chances of the 
morrow. A revolution takes place in the palace, a civil 
war follows, and the J)’ail tenure by which Russia holds 
all her immense provinces is instantly perceived. Let not 
wise governments be too secure, or overrate the chances of 
such events. AVho knows that the fall of so great an em- 
pire may not be followed by calamities more disastrous 
than those which accompanied its rise, or that the civil 
convulsions of such a state arc not more dangerous than 
its repose ? Russia has probably new dominions to acquire 
before it reaches the fatal term of human greatness, and 
when that term arrives, the rest of Europe may share its 
fate. 

How have the czars united under their sceptre one half 
of Europe, and a third part of Asia ? What was the origin 
of their power, by what means was it acquired ? 
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The rise of Russia, whatever be the common opinion on book 
the subject, was not sudden, modern or of an ephemeral ^xii. 
character. It was the work of ages and of nature. Thc^ . ,nof 
seeds of its greatness were sown in the darkness that en- the siLvo- 
velopes the origin of the Slavonic Vacc, in the age that 
the Slavonians increased on the Carpathian mountains, 
and the savage Greeks assembled round the lyre of Or- 
pheus. That iiunicrous people bred in the forests of 
Sarmatia, were almost nnknow^ii to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and appeared at last in southern Europe under 
the command of the Goths, their masters, and under the 
standards of tlie Huns, their conquerors. Many mi- 
grated into different countries long before they were men- 
tioned in history. Freed at last from the double yoke 
of the Goths and Huns, the Slavonians or Slovenes were 
afterwards called by their own name. They formed a 
mass of homogeneous tribes from the Elbe to the Bory- 
sthencs, some of which increased in their native land, and 
others were subdued by the Germanic race. But the most 
eastern branch, that of the Antes or Russians, extended 
towards the east, and was strengthened by the descendants 
of the ancient JRoxolanu It invaded the uncultivated for- 
ests inhabited by the Finns and other people of Scythian 
origin, founded Kiow, Novgorod, Susdal, >yiadimir and 
Moscow, and peopled and cultivated all the fertile plains 
as far as the Don and the \yolga. They did not enter 
of their own accord on the career of conquest, and it 
was the bold and restless genius of the Waregucan Scan- 
dinavians, that revealed to the Slavo-Russians the greatness 
of their future destiny. 

Scandinavia was agitated for many ages by civil discord, Ware^u- - 
but colonists migrated from it almost without interruption,*^”^* 
and these men were not so formidable from their numbers 
as from their courage and warlike habits. They were bold 
adventurers, who, banished for the crimes or excesses 
which they committed, sought an asylum or rather a new 
theatre for their exploits, in the uncultivated countries in 
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tlio north and east of Russia. They were soon united under 
chiefs well qualified to command such hands. Their cap* 
’ tains were princes, the sons of (he sovereigns, who ruled 
over the petty kingdoms into which Scaiidiiuwia was then 
divided. A family quarrel, an amorous adventure, an un- 
fortunate duel forced them to quit their country and re- 
main in exile. Such leaders and such soldiers were not in- 
timidated by any obstacle, and indeed they never met with 
any among the Slavonic tribes, which, although numerous, 
were neither organized nor concentrated, but dispersed 
over an immense extent of territory. The JVaregueans or 
warriors founded without difliculty their military capitals 
at Old llolmgard, (iirobably Kolmogori on the Dwina) at 
New Holmgard or Novgorod, at AUIeiguburg on the La- 
doga, Izborsk, Plcskow and many other places.* Tlio 
eastern Slavi and more particularly the Russians were 
thus commanded by warlike chiefs, and they began from 
that time to know and to regulate their force. Covered 
with breast-plates, and armed with sharp swords, they 
easily routed the Slavonians in the interior, who were then 
defended by w'oodcn bucklers. They undertook different 
expeditions in their fleets or mimerons boats, (a character- 
istic trait of a Scandinavian people,) and attacked Constan- 
tinople and Kiow'. Their armies were subdued or weak- 
ened on the Bosphorus, but otlicr warriors opened new 
communications on the Wolga and its largo tributary 
rivers. The P'innic and lliiniiic tribes in these countries 
submitted to the Waregueaiis, who became Russians in the 
same way as the Norman Scandinavians became Norman 
French. Thus, long before tlicj invasion of the Mongol 
Tartars, a number of powerful kingdoms, independently of 
the republicks of Novgorod and Plcskow^, had been founded 
in central Russia, under the modest title of great dutcliies 
and principalities. The invasion of the Asiatic hordes had 
all tbtf^baracter of a military occupation. It produced no 
national change, it effaced merely tiie traces of the Scandi- 
navian democracy, and gave rise to despotic dynasties. 


* Sco the niticln Scandinavin, 
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When Russia had shaken off the Tartar yoke, its own re- book 
sources became apparent, and it has ever been the real 
Russian people, scattered from Lemberg, llalicz and “ 
Tiovia to Wologda and Woronescli. that formed the nu- 
leiis of its power. Tlie rapid aggra^ulizcmcnt of the cm- 
lire under the two Iwans, is not to be attributed to new 
onquests, but rather to reprisals gained from the Tartars, 

/hich were effected vvilliout difficulty, for it is an identity 
f language, customs and institutions, not the soil or the 
amc of the master, that constitutes a nation or a country. 

The last reprisals were wrested in our own age from the 
•olcs. The Ukraine, Podolia and Volhynia were in an- 
ient times a part of Russia, and the Austrians are well 
ware that eastern Gallicia is only another name for Red 
lussia. It was by reprisals that the population of the em- 
lire was increased, and additional territory was all that it 
;aincd by its conquests. 

The distinction between the nation itself and the coun- 
pies conquered at different times by different sovereigns, sian na- 
ught to form the basis of every political reasoning on the'*®"* 
ubject of Russia. 

We observe in tlic first or in the nation, a unity and 
oncentration surpassing far that in Germany and France, 
population sufficiently compact for the nature of the coun- 
ry, and an industry wholly national, though not in an ad- 
anced state. 


The geographical, military and commercial relations of 
he empire correspond with its foreign conquests, which are 
bus dependent on the central provinces. 


W"c shall endeavour to estimate the successive additions Successive 
Bade by the czars. 

p , CJciman square Approximulo 

miles.* population. 


fnder Iwan the First in 145‘2, 


<>,000,000 


Lt his death, in 1505, . . . 37,137 10,000,000 


(Junction of Novgorod, Perinia, Tcher- 


nigov, Severia, &c.) 

♦ A Get man mile is equal to .'I -f- Kngli.di miles, consequently one Ger- 
in square mile is equal to 11 ^ English miles. The above table may 

erafore be converted into English square miles by multiplying the different 
mbert by 11 + L 
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At the dentil of Iwnn II. in InSl, 

(Conciucst of Kasari, Astrncaii, Sibe- 
ria.) 

At the death of Michael the Tirst in KII.’j, 
(Conquests in Siberia, territory ceded 
to Poland.) 

At the accession of Peter the First in 

lfi89, 

(Kiovia retaken, &c.) 

At the death of Peter 1. in 

(Conquests on the Baltic, in Persia, tS^c.) 
At the accession of Catherine tin' Second 
in .... 

(Conquests in Asia.) 

At her death in 

(Countries coii(|iicred from the Turks, 
reprisals and coinpicsts in Poland.) 
At the death of Alexanilcr in 

(Conquests in Poland, Finland, Molda- 
via and Persia.) 


Lfcrinnn square Approximate 


mill's, 

l‘2r»,lOT» 

12,000,000 

251, mu 

12,000,000 

2(;;k<)00 

1.5,000,000 

27;i,8l5 

20,000,000 

.‘U9,.VN 

25,000,000 


;io,()oo,ooo 


.58,000,000 


The principal elements of the power of inland llu.s.sia 
were united under the two Iwans and Alexis Micliaelo- 
witz. The empire extended in 1588 from Smolensko to 
the lake Baikal, and comprehended within its vast limits, 
fertile countries, populous towns, inexhaustible mines, a 
Numerous, frugal and hardy people, attached to their god 
and their czar. The name of “ the great lord, the czar 
and autocrat of Russia,” was seldom repeated by diplo- 
matists, it held no conspicuous place in court manifestoes. 
The eastern religion and a national language written in 
Greek characters were the means of isolating tlic Russians 
from the Latin and German nations. Another cause tend- 
ed to produce the same effect, the czars, with very few ex- 
ceptions, chose formerly their wives from their oNvn sub- 
jects, a custom which was common in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Lastly, the Muscovites, from their Asiatic man- 
ners, were compared or confounded with the Turks au-f 
Tartars* It must not however be inferred that well-in- 
fpriQed statesmen were ignorant of the real power of tho 
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lussian empire. Michalon, a Lithuanian noble, wrote the book 
bllowing memorable words to Sigismond the Second, about cxii. 
he year 1550. ' 

<‘The Muscovites and Tartars surpass us in bravery, Muscovite* 
em '.ranee, frugality, and all the virtui^s connected with 
..^•stability of empires. The Muscovites laugh at our ef- 
cminacy, and give us their furs in exchange for oiir gold. 

We know more about luxury and refinement, but the Iwans 
and the Basils liavc taken our fortresses, one after another. 

These princes did not cstablisli their power by gold, but 
by iron, by introducing the rigid discipline and the strict 
order that prevail among the Tartars. The laws are dis- 
pensed vvitli gravity, and not, as in Poland, during a feast 
or dcbancli. The nobles are not permitted to mutilate or 
kill their slaves. No man can be condemned without the 
public sentence of a judge. While the Polish soldiers aro 
fighting in the taverns, the Muscovites remain under arms,, 
and guard the frontiers.’’ 

Tiio ambassadors of different courts, and among others 
the learned Herbcrstein, were well aware of the in- 
creasing importance of Russia. The English having 
opened a communication with Arcliangel, foresaw the 
advantage of establishing commercial relations with 
tliat iiniiicnse country, from which the Hanseatic mer- 
:hants had derived so much wealth by the route of the 
Baltic. Denmark, instigated by the counsels of Poland, 
jsxcited the czar against Sweden, and some very curious 
locuincnts connected with tlicso calamitous negotiations^ 
ire still extant. The French, Italian and Spanish diplo- 
natists were less connected with Russia, and had not so 
much cause of alarm at its growing power. But the 
unknown giant waxed strong, and issued at last from 
lis native forests. Peter the First organized, after the Efforts of 
European manner, the forces that his ancestors had ^eft 
him, and the victory of Poltawa, by which the judi- 
^ous plans of Charles the Twelfth were frustrated, es- 
:abll3hed in Europe the reputation of the Russian arms. 

But of all the .conquests made by Peter the Great, one 
imall spot only served to increase the resources of his cm- 
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BOOK pirc. Foreign capital was diffused into the country from 
cxii. the maritime commerce of Petersburg, and it was employed 
in improving land, clearing fj)rcsts and working mines. 
The ])o]itical ramifications of the empire were afterwards 
extended by the matrimonial connexions between the 
Russian dynasty and the reigning families in Gerraafiy^^ 
The inhabitants of Petersburg adopted tlic manners, nay 
even the costume of other countries; superficial observers 
were dazzled by their vain imitations, but little improvement 
was made in the arts, because they w’cro founded on the 
precarious basis of prohibitions and bounties, still they 
may perhaps have shed a lustre over the capital, the only 
place visited by travellers. 

Revoiu- Although Peter the First had the merit of establishing 
his”*ucces!.'^ an European system in Russia, the influence or importance 
sors. of the empire \vas not siiflicicnt to place it on a level with 
the other great states before the time of Catherine the 
Second. Philosophic observers discovered the weakness of 
the government; the frequent revolutions that happened 
in the court, threatened the destruction of the monarchy, 
and betrayed the secret of the supposed reform in the na- 
tional character, so gratuitously attributed to Peter the 
Great. The murder of Alexis in 1718, the sanguinary 
executions of 1724, (the greater number of which are not 
mentioned by Voltaire,) the massacre of a whole family* in. 
1730, the twenty thousand exiles during the administra- 
tion of Biren, under the reign of Ann, the assassination of 
Sinclair, a Swedish courier, in 1739, the many victims mu- 
tilated or maimed, and the violent deaths of Peter the 
Third in 1763, and of Prince Iwan in 1764, exhibit a 
ptctui^e of anarchy to whicli no parallel can be found in. the 
eighteenth century. Politicians, jealous of Russia, then 
observed the signs of its approaching dissolution. The 
empire was said to be in a state of decay before it had ar- 
rived at maturity. Agreeable delusion! consolatory pro- 
phecy* fof short-sighted statesmen ! The dynasty wiftr . 
never secure, the nation remained in its primitive force. 


• The Jiolgorouki, 
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The uncertainty of the anccession, occasioned by the BOOK 
culpable negligence of Peter the Firsti was the chief 
cause of all the revolutions in the palace. The Russians 
censured justly tlic arbitrary enactments of their sovercignMions”T^ 
his successors were thus entitled to leave the crown 
foreigner, a privilege in direct opposition to the ancient 
laws of the nation, which, conformably to the experience of 
every age, established but did not regulate in express 
terms the priticij)lG of hereditary succession.^ The em- 
pire was rendered more unstable by two other causes, 
that have escaped the notice of historians and po- 
litical writers. Every ukase, before the year 1701, 
commenced with a formula, that acknowledged the rights 
of the boyars. IVeliki gospodar ukaxal, y boyari pri^ 
goivorellu the great' lord has ordained, and the boyars 
have consented. The nobles were never unmindful of 
their ancient privileges, and they forced the empress 
Ann to submit to terms by which the government was 
changed in 1730, into a limited monarchy. It was not 
one individna! who aspiriMl to the throne, or thought 
that he had the best right to it, for the reigning fa- 
mily was an indirect branch of the house of Romanow, 
which was only connected by females with the house of 
Rourik. The Dolgorouki attempted to accomplish their 
ambitious projects in 1729; they as well as the Repnlni 
were sprung from princes, and the ancestors of the Gailitz- 
ins, the Kurakins and other families were the great dukes 
of Lithiiania.f 

Exposed to a cliangc of masters, to an insurrection 
of the nobles, and a war in the interior, Russia was less 
powerful after the time of Peter the First, than it had been 
under the reign of Iwan the Second. Had a great prince 
then filled the tlironq, of Sweden, Poland or Turkey, the 
equilibrium miglit have been restored in northern and east- 
ern Europe. 

* Schlnp/cr’s Tlistoriral Rpsearchrs on the fuiulanicnlul laws of the Russian 
rtation, p. 21. Ccininn cilition. 

t Iliivcii'fi Narrative, vol. T. chap. xiii. (Danish.) 

voii. VI. 79 
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The miUtary glory acquired by Marshal Munich did not 
long redound on tlio Russian arms, and the seven yeara^ 
•war was a proof that the iinmenso multitudes which Russia, 
could bring into the field, altlioiigli brave, were destitute of 
moral force, and not formidable under the command of na- 
tive generals.^ The navy was cliiefly composed of foreign 
officers, particularly English and Danes, but these admirals 
w^ere ill provided with ships and seamen. The Finlanders 
were not then subdued, the forests in the Polish Ukraine 
did not then belong to Russia, and it was discovered in the 
reign of Elizabeth, that the oaks in Kasan were not dura- 
ble, and ill adapted for ship>huilding. 

Tlie influence of Russia, before the long and brilliant 
reign of Catherine the Second, was confined to political in- 
trigues in Poland and Sweden, intrigues, by which these 
old bulwarks of Europe were slowly undermined. A soli- 
tary exception may he mentioned, it was tlie interference 
of Russia ill the war of the Austrian succession, an event 
that proved not tlie power and credit of the court of Peters- 
burg, but rather the weakness and decrepitude of the court 
at Vei'saillcs. It was not a Russian army of 36,000 men, 
that forw arded the treaty of Aix>ia-Cliapclle. M. Bestuchef 
brought matters to a conclusion by threatening to bring for- 
ward a second army, although he was well aware that the 
second army was neitiier complete nor in a state to inarch. 
That example of the good effect which a mere shadow of 
power may produce, has been since too often imitated by 
the Russian and many other cabinets. 

It was during the war against the Turks in 1770, and 
the division of Poland in 1773, that Russia first acted 
the part of a great nation. Important conquests wero 
gained, but the designs of Catherine might have been 
foreseen by the other European powers. It was in the 
saqy^ reign that the fleet formed by Peter tbe First, and 
wholly neglected by his successors, sailed round Europe, 
ruled in the Archipelago, and threatened the subjugation 


♦ Marshal Munich was, by birth,, a Danish subject. 
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of Egypt. Native Russians, such men as Romanzow, BoM 
Panin and Souwarrow then first acquired military glory> cBlli 
•and aUliough Souwarrow is the only one of these generals^ 
who was not indebted for all his victories to his aid-de- 
camps, Russia was ranked among ^thc great military na* 
tions. Catlierine knew much better than Peter the First, 
how to purchase partisans, and their panegy ricks shed a 
lustre on her success ; she knew well wliat advantages might 
be derived from the delusions of a brilliant court, where 
luxury and gallaiiti*y reigned. All the women and men of 
letters became her friends, their vanity and effeminacy, the 
prevailing vices of civilized nations in the eighteenth centu- 
ry, were flattered. The empress made a more profitable 
appeal to the avidity of princes, an avidity, that w'as all 
powerful in the European cabinets, at the time that shallow 
politicians calculated tlic strength of states by the number 
of their inhabitants. The division of Poland was the mas- DivisiAn of 
terpicco of her policy. It was not merely the provinces 
added to the empire; as soon as the law of nations was 
abolished, each great power might adopt with impunity, and 
on the most frivolous pretences, the system of usurpation 
and invasion. Thus, Russia has never concluded a treaty 
since that epoch without acquiring additional territory, 
sometimes, as in the case of Tilsit, at the expense of her 
own allies, nor lias the same state ever made the least 
sacrifice for the general interests of Europe, — pi'udently 
abandoning the maritime rights, which at its instiga- 
tion, Denmark defended with a heroism worthy of better 
success. 

Russia acquired the ports on the Black Sea, and the Policy of 
forests in the Ukraine; hut wc admire the plausible 
pretexts that were employed to obtain them. The 
empress said to the dissidents in Poland ; “ we come to 
protect you;” the Poles believed her. She said to Aus- 
tria — ^Wo have given you Gallicia, an equivalent for the 
•loss of Silesia; the Austrians became her allies. The old 
lion at Potsdanif not then in his dotage, was deceived by 
the mean lure.of an additional province. Literary, pliilo- 
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sophical and religious associations were enlisted in the war 
against Tiirkey^ and although that state is so essential to 
’ the equilibrium of Europe, philanthropy became subservient 
to the ambition of Catherine. New geographical arrange- 
ments were substituted for the ancient law of nations^ the 
political dissolution of Europe ncccsf^arily followed, the 
enemies and rivals of Russia expected to share tlic spoils, 
and the empress made tiiein her accomplices. 

Alexander adopted in the early ])art of his reign, a bet- 
ter and a wiser system, he desired not to add to the im- 
mense extent of Russia, but, conformably to the wishes of 
the wisest patriots, to direct tlie energy of his people in 
improving the resources of their country, the dilferent kinds 
of culture, and the many valuable productions, lie was 
anxious to derive some advantage from the vast conquests of 
his predecessors, to connect them with the ancient provinces, 
to attach the inhabitants to their common country, and to 
form a national character out of so many conflicting inte- 
rests. If these noble intentions were soon given up, the 
cause is too well known; it was tlie alarm excited by re- 
volutionary and imperial France, tiiat iinaded in the short 
space of ten years, more countries than Russia had done 
in ten centuries. Impelled at last into the same career, 
Alexander made two conquests, most imjmrtant to Russia, 
most dangerous to Europe. The coasts of Finland have 
supptM the navy with good seamen, and Poland Itas been 
cbai^giBd into an army of observation in the centre of Eu- 
rope. There is no end to conquests, one province de- 
mands another, Sweden, Norway, Copenhagen and Ham- 
burgh may be necessary to complete the naval stations on 
the Baltic, the Hungarian mountains and the Silesian for- 
tresses may form the military frontier of J’oland. Such 
limits may seem natural to anotiier Iwan, and wherefore 
may not one appear on the tlironc of the czars ? What 
power can now resist an empire, that extends its sway 
over a twenty-eighth part of the terrestrial surface, and 
includes among its subjects a fifteenth part of the human 
rate? 
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‘ It has been shown that the mean term of the population book 
is confined to the central zone, and that it augments rapidly 
towards the cast and the south. I'lie people in the conquer- 
ad provinces arc rather decreasing than increasing, there- crea^ in** 
fore the real Russians make up th^ annual addition in the 
number of inhabitants, an addition, according to the lowest 
estimate, not less than half a million. The proportion of 
one in every hundred, is not great in a country like Russia, 
wdierc the rich but uncultivated lands arc extensive, where 
forests, fishing and the chase, as well as the ordinary arts 
and trades, alTord the sure and easy means of subsistence. 

It appears, however, from the most correct statistical re- 
searches, that different local accessions must be partly at- 
tributed to frequent migrations from one government to 
another. Russia contains at least 150,000 square leagues 
of territory, that might be rendered as productive as Ger- 
many, and might maintain about one hundred and fifty 
millions of inhabitants. Can the czars w ish to conquer, 
when they see the germs of powerful empires w ithin their 
dominions ? 

The great extent of country renders if ditlirult to estimate Progrest of 
all the products of labour. Statistical tables, even on tbe"'^^^^^^* 
supposition that they are kept w illi the utmost care, can 
only exhibit approximate results. General conclusions re- 
lative to such a mass of provinces must be necessarily in- 
correct; to obtain any thing like accuracy, the objects 
compared must be rediu cd to a very small number, or con- 
fined within narrow limits. The rearing of cattle, by which Reanng of 
term we include every variety from the camel of the south- 
ern steppes to the rein deer of the arctic zone, forms still a 
great source of wealth. All the wandering tribes, and those 
connected with them, pay great attention to their horses, 
and the same care is generally bestowed on their oxen; but 
the Russian gives himself little concern about these useful 
animals. The rich and abundant pastures in the Ukraine, 

nable the inhabitants to export their large oxen and swift 


* Seven hundred and fifty thousand English square miles. 
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BOOK horses; but it is only on the estates of a few nobles^ that 
CEii. any progress has been made in that department of agricul- 

turc; The same remark is applicable to the rearing of 

sheep» for the iinproveniciit which we have observed in some 
provinces, is also the effect of individual and local efforts* 
it is certain, on the other hand, that the quantity of butcher 
meat, ordinary wool and leather of every sort, exceeds 
greatly what is consumed in the empire. The preparation 
of iaiiftes or Russian leather, is an art confined to Russia, 
and the demand for fine wool in the different manufactories 
Agricui- is not increasing. The agriculture of so vast a country is 
duw independently of the changes j)roduccd by labour, 

* ' to the variations consequent on climate. 

New lands are laboured, cultivation extends in every di- 
rection, and its progress is only obstructed by the diflirulty 
of obtaining outlets, a difficulty that is most severely felt 
in the roost fruitful provinces. It appears from the olllcial 
tables, which liavc been only published for the years 1802, 
1803 and 1804, that the annual excess of grain, (chiefly 
wheat and rye,) varies in the whede em])ire, from forty -three 
to sixty-four millions of tshctvcrts, or from eighty-four to a 
hundred and twenty millions of bushels.* That quantity is 
made up of the addition of the surplus produce in different 
provinces, and does not determine the total exportation, of 
which the value was calculated in 1805 at forty-five millions 
of roubles. According to the same olllcial tables, the ex- 
cess of consumption is always greatest in the governments 
of Petersbiirg, Moscow, Archangel, Wologda and Pcrmla. 
There is in ordinary years, an excess of production in the 
Siberian governments, and in the provinces of Orenburg 
and Astrakhan. Tlie extreme abundance commences at 
Kasan and Nischnei-Novgorod, extends across Penza, Tam* 
bof, Orel and Kursk to Katerinoslaw, is diffused throughout 
Little Russia and the Polish Ukraine, becomes less general 
in Litliuaiua, ami disappears gradually on the shores of the 


Each of these bushels is equal to 2 34 impeiial bushels. 
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Baltic. May not that natural fertility have been observed rook 
by some tribes from the remotest antiquity ? cxii» 

It was from these countries that the Slavonic and Finnic ’ ' . 

hprdcs» conducted by Gothic kings, marched against the 
Roman empire; but the sterile Carpatliian heights and the ^ 
arid Scythian stepjie formed an icnpiissable bander to an- 
cient geographers. 

The mines, particularly those on the Ural mountains. Mines, 
were worked at a very ancient period, but it is only in mo- 
dern times that the Russians have applied themselves to 
that branch of industry. Gold, silver and copper are more 
abundant in the Asiatic governments, or along the last de- 
clivities of what is still called the great central ridge. The 
Russian Peru extends from Perm to the country beyond 
Irkutsk, and govcrimicnt, far from following the singular 
opinion of a French traveller, who advised the Russians to 
retire to this side of the Jcucssei, may allege specious rea- 
sons for including within the limits of the empire all the 
Uclour and the Great Altai. Iron, the most useful of the 
metals, is more common, or at least it is more generally 
worked on the European side from Perm to Orenburg and 
Wiatka, and from iNischgorod to Tula and Tambof. The 
cause must bo attributed to the demand for the article in the 
most populous governments, and to the proximity of diffe- 
rent outlets. The total produce of the copper mines is 
greater than 200,000 pouds,* and that of the iron mines is 
about six milHoris.f Russia possesses another treasure in 
the numerous salt lakes and niarslics in the Siberian steppes, 
and in the country to the north of the Caspian Sea. Tlie 
salt obtained throughout the empire, about twenty years 
ago, was not less than twenty-six millions of pouds, and 
had since increased indefinitely with the population. 

The produce of the fisheries and the chase is very valua- Fisheries, 
blc; furs and other articles are sold for three millions of 

► Eight millions of pounds. t Twohumlrcd and forty millions of pounds. 
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roubles,* the value of the different fisli amounts to fifteen 
millions, and the half of that sum is obtained from the sta- 
■ tions on the Wol^a and the Caspian Sea. Although several 
provinces are ill supplied with wood, the forests arc in 
general inexhaustible. It appears from a calculation made 
by M. Hermann in 1804, that there were in thirty-one go- 
vernments, 8,195,295 firs well adapted for masts, and at 
least thirty-six inches in diameter, a number much more 
than sufficient for all the fleets in the W'orld, but in addition 
to it there were 86,869,243 that might have been used in 
building bouses. The same writer supposed the number of 
oaks in .twenty-two governments to be 374,804, and each of 
them was more than tw'cnty-six inches in diameter, those of 
a less dimension exceeded 229.570,427. The exportation 
of lint and flax, two very useful plants, amounted in 1802 
to twenty millions of roubles. 

The w'calth derived from tlic different manufactures may 
be taken into consideration along with the natural riches of 
the empire. We have already adverted to the domestic in- 
dustry of the Russian peasant, and his aptitude for imita- 
tion. Government has encouraged tlie a])plication of that 
talent by abolishing monopolies, and rendering the arts and 
trades as free in the country as in the towns. Increased in- 
dustry and activity have been the results of these wise regu- 
lations, but the people arc too eager to secure jirompt returns 
for their labour, consequently, few iniiniifactures arc carried 
to any degree of perfection, and the different goods arc much 
inferior to others of the same sort in foreign countries. 
Every kind of leather, particularly Russian leather, jewel- 
lery, cordage, sail-cloth, soap, tallow and oil form exceptions 
to the above rule. Although the Russians haVc nut made 
the same improvement in other articles, a great quantity of 
their own manufactures, imperfect as they are, is consumed, 
and the importation of foreign goods is proportionally di- 
minished. The distillation of spirits from grain is a very 

♦ The value of the rouble is subject to great lluctuaiion, it has varied fiom 
three shillinge and two pence to nine pence. 
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important and indeed a very useful article in tlra Russian BOO(K 
trade^ for it is obtained from native produce^ it supersedes cxii# 
the necessity of foreign spirits, it is sold at a cheap rate, and’ 
nany millions of peasants and workmen require it in so cold 
\ climate. It might be very diflicult to calculate the quan^^ 

:ity consumed every year, but it ^s certain that the rc- 
reniie farmers pay annually to the crown sixteen millions 
of roubles for their right to the duty. Braga is the best 
beejr in Russia, and its name is a sufficient proof that the 
art of making it was known to the Scandinavians, some 
other kinds are nearly as good, and the great consumption 
thus occasioned, tends to diminish the use of foreign wines, 

W'hich arc still imported to the amount of four millions of 
roubles. Little attention is bestowed on the simple art of 
making arms and different iron utensils. Although that art 
lias been long known in Tula, the demand is not supplied 
from all the works, a million of scythes and other articles 
arc annually imported, these arc of a much better kind 
than the others made in the country, the Russian trades- 
men are satisfied if they can sell their goods, they are 
indifferent about their quality. The linen is not very 
fine, but the quantity imported is inconsiderable. The 
necessity of foreign cloth is not superseded by the 
coarse woollen stuffs manufactured by the peasants, the 
same may be said of the cotton goods, but the im- 
portation of silk is much diminished, the raw mate- 
rial or the produce of the southern governments lias great- 
ly increased of late years, and if the province of Geor- 
gia were well cultivated, it might supply sufficient silk, 
not to mciitnn fruits and wine, for the whole of Russia. 

It may be better, instA’ad of enumerating minutely differ- 
ent objects liable to daily variation, to state that the ex- 
traordinary efforts of government to extend and improve 
the manufactures, have been accompanied with greater 
success than foreigners would wish. That country ap- 
pears indeed to be barbarous and wretched, where the 
[■oads are paved with the trunks of trees, where wood 
imeared in pitch is a substitute for candles, where the la- 
»oui*e|'S ai'e not pi*ovided with good saws or scythes, where 
Vox.. VI. 80 
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sooJC extensive granite quarries are neglected, and houses con- 

cxii. striicted of coarse planks. But if these defects be more 
closely examined, it may be discovered that they are partly 
occasioned by the great abundance of raw material, and also 
by the long continuance of established custom. The pea- 
sant is content with his wooden or clay cottage, he expe- 
riences no inconvenience from the use of his iron instru- 
ments. Thus, although there are many voids in civiliza- 
tion, government advances steadily towards that remote 
object, which it has proposed, namely, to have no real w^ant 
that may not be supplied by its own resources. The means 
employed at present to ensure that great end, are the abo- 
lition of monopolies, with the exception of those on salt and 
spirits, the freedom of industry, which is slightly modi- 
fied by distinctions that government has introduced be- 
tween merchants, manufacturers and tradesmen, and lastly, 
a very minute but complicated system of customs and pro- 
hibitions. 

Revenue. The rcvenucs of the crown arc estimated at a hundred 
and ten millions of roubles, or, according to others, at a 
hundred and thirty millions of florins, (L.13,746,780,) but 
strangers have not the means of ascertaining the exact 
amount. It is from the revenue that the multiplied and 
varied expenses of government are defrayed ; the salaries 
attached to the different oflircs arc not great, and the sum 
might be more than suflicient for the purpose, were it not 
for the w'aste and abuses inseparable from the administra- 
tion of so vast a country. 

The revenue is obtained from the following sources; 
first, the capitatioiif to which the burgesses and all the pea- 
sants are subject; second, the tax on tlie capital of mer- 
chants, an individual declares the state of his capital in 
trade, without constraint and without a judicial examina- 
tion, but Ills privileges, commercial immunities and per- 
sonal consideration depend on the sum specified in his de- 
claration ; tliird, the royal domainSf a very important branc*» 
of the revenue, it comprises the obrok or the tax paid b 
the peasants of the crown, the rents of the landi ' V 
lease, and the produce of the government inanufa 
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fourth, the duties levied at the maritime and inland custom- 
houses, the amount of tlic former is supposed to be equal cxii* 

to fourteen millions of roubles, that of the latter is not 

so great; fifth, the tax on the sale of heritable property, 
which is fixed at five per cent., and levied on houses, lands 
and peasants or vassals ; sixth, the monopoly on spirituous 
liquors, from wliicli, as has becn^ already observed, the 
government derives a revenue of 16 , 000,000 roubles; 
seventh, the monopoly on salt, the price fixed by the crown 
is thirty-five kopeks for the poud,* the profit derived 
is inconsiderable, hut the people are enabled to purchase 
an article of primary necessity at a cheap rate ; eighth, the 
regular duty on the produce of the mines, from whicli, 
according to M. IIupcl, government obtains annually 
1 , 800,000 roubles; ninth, the stamps and post office; 
lastly, the iassak or furs exacted from the wandering 
tribes. 

The expenditure cannot be more correctly estimated Expendi- 
than the revenue; the one, however, appears to balance the^“"' 
other in time of peace ; but it is certain that government 
could not carry on a long war w ithout loans or extraordi- 
nary sacrifices. The minister of finance acknowledges a 
national debt of L . 25 , 200,000 ; a sinking fund has been 
formed for its extinction, and it co-operates as effectually 
as in the best governed states. 

The number of troops, including the Polish army 
50 , 000 , arc one million, but not more than 700,000 are re- 
gular soldiers, and of these 48,000 are chosen men, who 
form the guard of tlie czar. If the extent of the fron- 
tiers on the side of Europe, the distances, the points that 
may be attacked, and the population of the empire be 
taken into consideration, it might appear that the military 
establishment is not proportionably so great as in other 
continental monarchies. The project of changing gradu- Military 
ally the population on the royal domains into a perma- 
nent militia, after the manner of the Cossacks, and under 

* The kopek is nearly equivalent to a halfpenny. 
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the name of military coloiiieSf might give Russia the com- 
cxii. maml of art almost uiibouiided force. Russian statesmen 
arc doubtful if the obstacles against the execution of such 
a plan could be removed. The revenue might be inade-^ 
quate for the necessary expense; besides, the serfs arc not 
like the Cossacks, and their liabits arc widely dinferent from 
those of warlike tribes. 

avy* The navy, although well organized, is much less import- 
ant than the army; it is on a smaller scale, and consists 
only of S2 vessels, and from two to three hundred sloops of 
war. The coasts of Finland and Esthonia, the nursery of 
the Russian navy, are peopled by good mariners, who ai’e 
accustomed to petty warfare, tliey may command the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, but they arc unused to the navigation 
of the ocean, and the Russian tiects cannot contend with 
others of maritime nations. 

►rmof Such arc the actual resources of the Russian empire; it 
mt, * Is governed according to the will of a single individual, 

and his will is by law unlimited, no restraint can be im- 
posed on it; but tlic emperors of tlie house of Holstein 
have more than once declared that they would wisli to fol- 
low fixed laws in wliatever appertains to the rights of in- 
dividuals and corporations. Arbitrary enactments are 
partly abolished, indeed they are only enforced against the 
great, or courtiers less solicitous about liberty than personal 
aggrandizement. 

tuncii of The council of the empire has been instituted to reii- 
, empire, the laws and the administration less liable to change; 
the emperor presides over it, and the most import- 
ant affairs are the subjects of its deliberation, but every 
matter connected with the foreign policy of government 
is reserved for tlie imperial cabinet. The senate or su- 
preme tribunal is the highest court of judicature in the 
empire; it may extend its cognizance over all causes, but 
in sonifi decisions, an appeal may be made to the royal 
aate. The senate is divided into eight sections^ 

three ©f which arc held at Moscow, and five at Pf 
hurg ; its authority might be still more salutary, 
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could put an end to the corruption of the inferior judges* 

The holy synod watches over the interests of the establish- cxii. 

ed church, but its decrees are issued in the name of the 

emperor* The members of the Lutheran and reformed 
church enjoy the same privileges as in Finland, Esthonia^ 
Livonia and Courland. No restrair^t is attached to any 
form of faith, and it is the enlightened policy of government 
to respect acquired rights, to confirm the privileges of 
provinces, towns, corporations and individuals; if any 
changes have been introduced, they are in general favoura- 
ble to civil and religious liberty. The want of fundamental 
laws and social guaranties was acknowledged by Alexander, 
and that prince in his dying moments, meditated reforms, 
which any benevolent man might suggest, but which an 
energetick one only could put into execution* 
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Souare inik'i. 

fifteen 

Number ofiiilio* 

Name* of the BiviskiM. 

to a degree. 

Population* 

bitants in oRh 
•quans mile. 

Russian Empire 367,494 

X^g. IT*— SOVaSJl*— 20'— E. of London, 
lat. J8*— 40'— 80*— 10^ N. 

DIVISICNP. 

.02 

59,26)3,700 

101 

A. European Russia 

72,861 

.31 

44,118,000 

600 

B. Kingdom of Poland 

2,293 

.‘23 

3,511,900 

1,544 

C. Asiatic Russia 

2tkS.3:i9 

.43 

11,063,200 

43i 

D. American Russia 

POLITICAL RELATIONS. 

24, (KX) 


50,0(K) 

n 

1. Contiguous possessions 

(Including Georgia bikI the 
kingdon of Poland.) 

293,701 

.O'! 

57,081,000 

J95 

2. Vassal provinces^ 

73,792 

.00 

1,582,000 

21 

3. Republic of Cracow 

(Under the protection of Russia, 

Austria ajxi Prussia.) 

23 

.31 

96,000 

4,118 

A, EUROPEAN RUSSIA, 
namely. 

72,801 

.31 

44,118,000 

^ 006 

A. Baltic provinces 
including, 

9,023 

.28 

3,801,3(K) 

428 


♦ It may be seen from the critical observations on the table, that we do not 
adopt all M, Hassel's conclusions ; but, in order to enable our readers to form a 
correct estimate of the Rusbian population, we thought it best to place before 
them the methodical and minutely calculated table of that learned wiiter. It 
was thus necessaiy to adhere to Ids results, although neither the arbitrary 
divisions of Asiatic and European Russia, nor several othei subdivisions accord 
with our description, which is founded on physical principles. 

Each of these square miles is equal to about twenty English square miles, 
t The following are the details relative to the vassal provinces. 


a. Imiretta, Mingrelia, Guria 

407 

.10 

210,000 

516 

b, Tcherkessia (Circassia) 

1,535 

.70 

550,000 

368 

c. Awchasa 

233 

.22 

60,000 

252 

d, Daghestan 

434 

.82 

184,000 

373 

e. Schirwan 

445 


133,000 

299 

/. Steppe of the Kirguisef 

31,681 

.13 

360,000 

11 

g. Tchukotski 

15,050 


35,000 


A. Russian America 

24,000 


50,0b0 

m 
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Table continuedf 




1, Government of St. Pc- 





tersburg 


848 

.32 

844,900 

994 

2. Government of Finland 

0,402 

.79 

1,378,500 

2154 

3. 

— Esthonia 

323 

.93 

302,600 

•935 

4. — 

— Livonia 

938 

.62 

7S4,000 

803 

5. 

— Courland 

5m 

.12 

581,300 

1,142 

B. Great Russia 


43,390 

.25 

23,777,900 ' 

538 

including, 






6. Government of Moscow 

474 

.23 

1,337,900 

2,823 

7. 

— Smolensko 

1,008 

.68 

1,325,700 

1,314 

8. 

— Pskow 

1,045 

.41 

865,200 

827 

9. 

~ Tver 

1,135 

.40 

1,200,700 

1,110 

iO. 

— Novgorod 

2, .578 

.39 

91 5, .500 

216 

11. 

— Olonetz 

3,587 

.10 

359,600. 

100 

12. 

— Archangel and 




Nova Zernhia 

10,225 

.52 

263,100 

16 

13. Government 

of Wologda 

6,807 


802,200 

117 

14. 

— Jaro^law 

071 

.88 

1,0:58,100 

1,545 

1.5. 

— Kostroma 

1,808 

.73 

1,4.55,.500 

805 

IG. 

— VVladirnir 

920 

.64 

l,:m,500 

1,449 

17. 

— Nish go rod 

9(;i 

.45 

1,379,900 

1,435 

18. 

— Tanihof 

1,271 

.33 

1,422,100 

1,118 

19^ 

— Ricp/.an 

781 

.48 

1,308,000 

1,647 



— Tula 

5.58 

.53 

1,0:59,800 

1,860 

21. 

— Kaluga 

.395 

.15 

1,175,100 

2,999 

22. 

— Orel 

849 

.87 

1,299,500 

1,529 

23. 

— Kursk 

701 

.66 

1,(>49,(KK) 

2,350 

24. 

— Woronesch 

1,547 

.80 

1,445,900 

934 

c. Little Russia 


4,137 

.82 

5,074,000 

1,371 

including, 






25. Government of Kiew 

978 

.86 

1,472,100 

1,503 

26. 

— Tsehernigov 

1,189 

.84 

1,410,000 

1,184 

27. 

— Pullawa 

850 

.76 

1,877,500 

2,207 

28. 

— Slobodes of the 




Ukraine 


1,118 

.36 

914,400 

817 

D. Southern Russia 

8,772 

.87 

2,316,600 

265 

29. Government of lekaterinos- 





law 


1,417 

.02 

626,100 

583 

30. 

— Kerson 

1,200 

.58 

459,400 

380 

31. 

— Taurida 

1,040 

.47 

346,200 

211 

32. Country of the Donian Cos- 









‘ ‘9,800 

102 
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Tabu continued, 




cxn. 





853 

. 33. Province of Bessarabia 

891 

.22 

315,100 


E. Western Russia 

7,537 

.09 

8,488,900 

1,125 


including, 

34. Government of Wilna 

1,081 

.26 

1,357,400 

1,255 


35. Grodno 

326 

.19 

868,100 

1,619 


36. Province of Bialystock 

158 


224, (iOO 

1,422 


37. Government of VV’^itepsk 

(>()8 

.11 

934,900 

1,398 


SS, — ■ Moliilew 

918 

.35 

1)85,400 

1,073 



1,832 

.36 

1,160,100 

G33 


40 . Volbynia 

1,394 

.47 

1,496,300 

1,072 


41. ■ ■ Podolia 

-948 

.35 

1,462,190 

1,542 


B. Kingdom of Poland 

2,293 

.23 

3,541,900 

1,514 


(See Poland.) 






C. Asiatic Russia 

:58,339 

.48 

11,683,000 

43i 


A. Kingdom of Kasan 

J 1,521 

.79 

5,746,250 

498 


1 . Government of Kasan 

1,123 

.90 

1,028,150 

915 


2. VV’ialka 

2,221 

.98 

1,293,800 

582 


3 . Perm 

5,996 


],2(i9,900 

212 


4, Simbirsk 

1,402 

.14 

1,119,400 

798 


5 Pensa 

777 

.77 

1,035,000 

1,331 


B. Kingdom of Astrakhan 

13,823 

.03 

2,598,700 

118 


6 . Government of Astraklian 

3,899 

.88 

222,700 

57 


7. Saratovv 

4,297 


1,333,500 

310 


8 . Orenburg 

5,62(i 

.15 

1,043,500 

185 


c. Provinces of Caucasus 

5,478 

.54 

1,673,500 

305 


9. Province of Caucasus 

1,585 

.08 

146,500 

92 


10 . Georgia 

11. Imcretta, Min- 

832 

.40 

390,000 

373 


grelia, Guria, 
A wcliasa 

645 

.48 

270,000 

418 


12 . Tsclicrkessia(Cireas.sia) 

1,535 

.76 

550,000 

368 


13. "■■ ■ Daghestan 

434 

.82 

184,000 

373 


14 . Schirwan 

445 


133,000 

299 


B. Steppe of the Kir guises 

31,681 

.13 

360,000 
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E. Kingdom of Siberia 

211,847 

1,602,000 

7 

F.'Russian islands in the 
Casterii and Frozen Ocean 

1,667 .90 

11,550 

7 

G. Russian America 

24,000 

50,000 

n 

Republics of Cracow 

23 .31 ^ 

96,000 

4,118 


Critical Observations on the preceding Table, 

According to M.Liechtcnstein’s Stat.Tab. 1819. 42,769,800 

M. Croirie (Ucborsicht.) .... 45,392,283 

M. Wickinann (Darstulluiig) 1811. 42,265,000 

M. Ziablowski (Gcografia,&c.) 1813. 44,909,888 

M. Wscwoloiski (Description, &c.) 46,000,000 

It was first shown by J\r. lialhi of Venice, that these vmgue indica- 
tions are inueli loo low, and that to arrive at any thing like accuracy, 
it was iicrcssary tr» make a sufiicient allowance for the yearly and 
natural increase in the population. M. Halbi developed these princi- 
ples in his admirable compendium of uni\ crsal geogra{)hy, (Compen- 
dio di Giografia Universale) and at a later jieriod in his essay on Por- 
tugal. He likewise app]ie<l them to determine the population of 
Russia, and the ])roporlion betneen the imniber of births and deaths 
in. that country; a subject, on which IVI. Hermann had written many 
valuable articles in the memoirs of the academy of Petersburg, and 
by that means continced got eminent of the importance of tables of 
mortality. iM. Ralhi made use of these and other data, and fixed the 
population for 18*22, at lil’ty-four millions. 

IM. Hassel adhered strictly to IM. Ralbi’s ])laii, but thought it un- 
necessary to mention the labours or even the name of his predeces- 
sor. The census of 179(>, and those of 1783 and 1816, are the basis 
of his <*alculation, and, as an equivalent to the increase in the popu- 
lation, ho adds for each year, one and a half to every hundred inha- 
bitants. Although the ])rinciple is simple, apparently certain, and 
indeed the only one of which the application can be general, it leads 
sometimes to inaccurate results. 

1st. It appears from the observations of Count Bray that the ara- 
ble laml in many go\ernments is not nearly so extensive as is gene- 
rally supposed, ami government believes the annual augmentation to 
be lower than tiiat whicii is assumed in the statistical calculations. 

The opinion of government is strengthened by the statements of 
some Russian authors. Ziablowski concluded that the population of 
Olonc^in 1813, was not greater th.an 245,238 ; whilst, according to 
thq cciKsus of i783,**and the increasing progression, it ought to have 
^een eoual to 329,056. 

VOL. VI. 


Popula- 
tion of 
the 

Russian 

Jbimpirc. 
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81 
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BOOK The following is a more authentic example, and one taken from i 
OXII. fertile government. It appears from the census of 1 71M), that the in 
. habitants of Kasan ntnoiintcd to 7 (hVWH1. Now, according to th« 
principle of proj>oi tional increase, there should huvti been ii 

181G. But the census of that year makes the number only 1)43,179 
consequently the ditference is greater tlian 48,000, or more than i 
fifth of the supposed augmentation. 

2d. There is a constant migration of Great Russians from th< 
north to the south, along the Wolga ami the Kama. Some boatmer 
and labourers return to their native land, but many do not, and tin 
governments in the centre arc partly peopled by the inhabitants of 
those in the north. 

The Little Russians migrate to the Asiatic provinces, and the 
same change that takes place in tlio northern governments is thus 
effected. The habits of the Tartars are the cause of another varia- 
tion, for whole hordes, like the Tartars of the Crimea and Bes.^ara- 
bia, remove for ever beyond the limits of the empire. M. Karaezay 
calculated that the population in the province of Bessarabia exceee • 
ed 43»3,(MX)at the time oftlic compiest ; at jjresent it is not more tha 
315,000. 

3d. It mig“ht be easily proved that every calculation relative to tin 
governments of I/ittle Russia must be wholly uncertain in its details 
because the boundaries Jjave been so often changetl that it is impus 
sible to derive any data from the census of 1790, and Kiow was the 
only one in which a census was taken in J8()i>. 

The same remark is applicable to other provinces. 

l-.astly, There are some parts of the empire, in whicli tlio increase 
is greater than one and a half to the hundred. Tims Novgorod had, 
according to the census of 17H3, a poptdation of 277,4*27 mah? serls 
or jteasants ; the statistical tables give an accession of 51,098 in a 
period of thirteen years; but the total number, as determined by the 
census of 1790, amounted to 3.>0,127, and the addition was therefore 
equal to 78,7(M). M. Ziablowski, who is not guilty of exaggeration, 
supposes the population of Minsk in Russian Litliuania, c^puil to 
1,205,200 souls, while M. llassel, on the other hand, cannot make it 
by his calculation, greater than 1,1()0,000. If attention be paid to 
the dates, it may be seen from the work of the Russian geographer, 
that the augmentation in Volhynia and Podolia is also greater than 
what is assumed in the geography of Weimar. 

It follows from these remarks that the unmnal increase is very un- 
equal in different governments, and also tliai the number of inhabi- 
tants in many provinces is still uncertain. But the total population 
in 1823, is not pcrha])S greatly overrated by M. llassel, one or two 
millions may at most be deducted from it, and, as Russia have 
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gained nearly that number in a period of four years, it may contain 
at present lifty-nine millions of inhabitants. 

If Russia was as well peopled as Sweden, it might contain 95 mil- . 
li^s ; if its population was as compact as that of Germany, the 
nunihcr might amount to 210 millions, and on the supposition that 
the po])ulation was the same as in the Chinese emj)ire, in which 
there are several vast deserts, it might exceed 402 millions. Although 
we make allowance for the obstacles, whiMi depend on the soil, cli- 
mate and institutions, the number of inhabitants may in less than a 
century be proportionably greater than in Sweden. 


Table of the Population of the different Nations in the 
Russian Empire. 


A. Slavonic nations. 


1. 

Great Russians 

34,000,000 

2. 

Little Russians 

9,000,000 

3. 

Lithuanians 

1,300,000 

4. 

Poles . . . . 

5,500,000 

5. 

Lettonians and Kures 

600,000 

0. 

Bulgarians and Servians 

30,000 


• 

50,430,000 


Finnic and Finno-Hunnic nations. 

Finlanders (Ymes, Qua^nes, and Kareles,) 1,380,000 


Ehstes . . . • . 480,000 

Lives and Krevines . . . 3,000 

Laplanders .... 9,000 

Syriaines .... 30,000 

Woguls ..... 12,000 

Perniiakes .... 34,000 

Tchouvasches .... 370,000 

Tcheremisscs .... 190,000 

Mord vines .... 92,000 

Wotiakes .... 141,000 

Ostiakes of Obi .... 107,000 

Teptiaires .... 114,000 


2,962,000 
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PopvlaHon of the different nations in the Russian empire^ 

C. Tartar or Turkish nations. 


Tartars or Turks Proper 

1,204,000 

Nogays .... 

154,200 

Truchmenes 

200,0(M) 

Kirguis .... 

3(i0,000 

Khivintzes 

2,500 

Boukhares (Tartars) 

10,500 

Meschtcheriakes and Arabs 

07,000 

Baschkirs .... 

140,000 

Teleoutes . . . . 

1,000 

lakoutes .... 

Hc<,000 


2,107,200 

D. Caucasian nations. 


Grusians or Georgians 

500,000 

Lesghians . . . . 

230,000 

Tcherkesses or Circassians 

100,000 

Awchases . . . . 

00,000 

Ossetes .... 

42,000 

Midzhigis . . . . 

43,000 


1,155,000 

E. Teutonic and Scandinavian nations. 


Germans .... 

380,000 

Swedes .... 

5(),000 

Danes .... 

1,200 


437,200 

F. Mongul nations. 


Buriaites .... 

120,000 

Kalmucks or Oelocts 

75,000 

Kalkas .... 

18,000 




' 213,000 
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Population of the different nations in the Russian empire. 


G. DifTcrciU tribes on the nortli-cabi. 


Tungiiscs .... 

50,000 

Samoidcs .... 

20,000 

Tribes of Yenisei (Klaproth) 

38,000 

Kamtsclmilalcs 

9,.-500 

louka'^uircs .... 

3,200 

Koriakes .... 

8,000 


128,700 


Esquimaux, &c. 


Tclionktches 

.-SO, 000 

Kitaigues 

3,000 

Tchugatclics 

5,000 

Konaigucs 

8,000 

Kenaitzes 

4,000 


70,000 


American Tribes 

. . 20,000 

il. Diflercnt Asiatic nation.s. 

Jews .... 

. 400,000 

Armenians 

74,000 

Tadjiks or Persian Poukharcs 

15,000 

Zigcuncs . 

10,000 

Hindoos 

500 

Arabs 

0,200 

Parses 

2,000 


5(37,700 


I. Diflercnt European nations. 


Moldavians .... 

85,000 

Wallacliians 

45,000 

Greeks .... 

21,000 

English, French, &c. 

6,000 
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Tailc of the prindpal towns in the Russian empire. 


Petersburg, 

i),r)0() 

305,000 

Moskwa or Moscow, 

10, 100 

100, (XM) 

Warschau (Warsaw) . 


117,000 

Kasan, 

4,000 

50,000 

Kiew, .... 

3,7‘>8 

40,000 

Astrakhan, 

4,000 

30,000 

Odessa, 

4,150 

35,000 

Tula, 

3,t^00 

35,000 

Irkutzk, 

2,500 

30,000 

Cronstadt, . 

2,000 

30,0(M) 

Jaroslaw, 

2,751 

28,000 

Tobolsk, 

2,300 

25,0(M) 

Kaluga, 

3,(;08 

25,000 

Kursk, 

2,310 

25,000 

Wilna, 

3,000 

25,0(M) 

Tver, 

2,400 

24, (MH) 

Riga, .... 

1,087 

23,000 

Orel, 

2,871 

22,mK) 

Orenburg, 

2,8{;() 

20,000 

Akmetschet, 

2,000 

20,000 

Kbarkow, 

1,552 

18,000 

Tiflis, 

3,084 

18,0(10 ■■ 

Uralsk, 

3,000 

18,000 

Neshin, 

3,000 

1(1,000 

Mob i lew, 

2,100 

10, 000 

Archangel, 

1,033 

10,000 

Tomsk, 

2,274 

15,000 

Simbirsk, . 

1,400 

15,000 

Reval, .... 

1,584 

15,000 

Woronesch, 

3,000 

15,000 

Torshok, 

1,703 

15,(K)0 

Tambow, . 

1,800 

15,mH) 

Tscherkask, 

1,010 

15,000 

Akernmnn, 

2,000 

15,(K)0 

Witebsk, 

1,943 

15,(KK) 

Wologda, . 

1,004 

14,000 

Bolchow, 

1,8m) 

14,0(K) 

Acbtyrka, . 

1,137 

12,788 

Nachjtschcwan, 

2,487 

12,108 

Smolensko, 

1,500 

12,0m) ^ 

Pskow, .... 

1,480 

12,000 
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Table of the principal towns in the Russian empire^ 


Ustjug Wcliki, 

2,200 

12,000 

Nishgorod, 

1,826 

12,000 

Jelisawetgrad, . 

i,r,oo 

12,000 

Wiatka, 

2,000 • 

12,000 

Endcry, 

3,000 

12,000 

Koslow, . • • 

028 

11,502 

Abo, . . . • 

1,100 

11,300 

Mitau, 

800 

11,000 

Wiaisma, 

2,0(X) 

11, (KX) 

Pcnsa, 

1,687 

11,000 

Slimy, . . . • 

1,238 

10,495 

liiihlin, 

1,824 

10,300 

Tarkn, . . ■ • 

1,080 

10,000 

Toropetz, . 

1,206 

10,000 

Novgorod, 

1,552 

10,(XX) 

Kusimow, . 

1,800 

10,(XX) 

Korotticha, 

1,500 

10,000 

Putilw, 

1,400 

10,000 

Tchernigow, . 

2,400 

10,000 

Pultawa, 

1,200 

10,000 

Kherson, 

1,500 

10,000 

Pender, 

1,500 

10,000 

Berdyezew, 

1,400 

10,000 
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Poland. 
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Europe continued. Kingdom of Poland. Republick of 

Cracow. 

The name of Poland, although efl[\iccd from ephemeral 
maps and statistical tables, is not likely to be soon forgot- 
■ ten j it must be remembered by geographers as long as 
^any attention is paid to natural and national divisions. 
The fate of Poland appears to have been fixed for some 
generations at least, by the arrangements made at the con- 
gress of Yienna, but before these arrangements were settled, 
several treaties had been concluded, broken and conclud- 
ed anew. The large provinces of Lithuania and the Uk- 
raine, which were added to Russia, are, by the religion 
and language of the inhabitants, more Russian than Po- 
lish. The region on the Vistula, or the real Poland, has 
been divided, tlie soiitliern portion forms at present the 
kingdom of Galiicia or Austrian Poland^ which includes 
all the high country in the ancient monarchy ; although 
subject to Austria, the administration is national, and the 
people arc represented. The country in the centre, or a 
part of the former Great and Little Poland makes up the 
new kingdom which is united to Russia, the form of go- 
vernment is representative, the legislative and executive 
branches are in a great degree independent. The repub- 
Lick of Cracow on the west, is under the protection of i^us- 
tria, Prussia and Russia, and lastly, the great dutchy of 
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9sen on the north-west is added to Prussia, but its provin- Booit 
sial assemblies are not abolished. The wisdom of sovereigns cxiii. 
^liis preserved a sort of union between these states, particii- — — 
larly between the three first, we shall therefore endeavour 
-o give a connected account of them, witliout confounding 
^ne witli another. ^ 

Poland or Poiska signifies a plain; the early inhabit- Name, 
ants, like many tribes, denominated it from the nature of 
the country, and they themselves were thus distinguished 
from the other branches of the great Slavonic race. Many 
examples of the same kind might be mei^tioned, a Chrowatc 
or Croatian means a mountaineer, and the Po-Morzi or 
Pomeranians signify a people in the neighbourhood of 
the sea.* 

Tlie greater part of former Poland is an immense plain Sarmaiiaa 
that extends from the Baltic to the shores of the Euxinc, 
or at least to the small chains that cross the basin of the 
Dnieper on the south of Volhynia, and unite to the south 
of Lemberg with the first declivities in the Car|)athiaii 
range. These declivities, though low, aj)j)ear anew near 
Zamosk, between the Bug and tlie San, and also near 
Cielce and Konskie in the country between tlie Vistula 
and the Pelica. Low hills and headlands can only be 
discovered throughout the vast region, N\liich extends to 
the north of these limits Lithuania, Courland, Wliitc 
and Black Russia, Polesia, Podtacliia, almost all Great Po- 
land, Pomcrelia and the wliolc of Prussia are in many places 
covered with a deep layer of sand, which is seen on tlie plains, 
and extends along the course of tlie rivers. It is of a 
white or light colour in the interior, and comparatively 

* Michow-, Chron, Reg. I’ol, c, II. Dlugossi, lib. I. p. 22 ami 45. Ciomer, 

Polonia; edit. Klzev. 

[The present uilicle is chiefly derived from our own woik on Poland, (Ta- 
bleau <le ia Polognc) which was published in 1807, but the edition is now ex- 
hausted. Although cited by INI. Ilassel among the valuable woiks that he had 
consulted, it is very imperfectly analyzed in the CJeogiaphy of AVeymar. The 
substance of it is not to be found in Wybicki or any modern Polish author. 

.Our inf*»rmaiion is deiived from alicient writers, we are indebted to the mo- 
dems for few additional facts.] 
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BOOK dark near tlie shores of the sea.* But clay and marshy 
cxiii. land are, scattered in many parts of the sandy belt, oncT 
‘ridge traverses Samogitia,! and another, which is higher 
and intersected with lakes, forms Little Lithuania or 
the south-east angle of ducal Prussia. The land in the 
interior of Courland is strong and rich the same 
kind of soil,’ the same succession of plains, hills and 
innumerable lakes, the same transition from sand to clay 
and from clay to argil, are observable in Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, Lower Saxony and partly in Denmark.^ 
These Sannatian and Germano-Cimbrian plains seem 
to rest on a foundation of granite, detached peaks of 
that rock rise in some places to the suiTacc of the ground. 
Blocks of granite, cpiartzosc pudding stones and crys- 
tals are scattered in many districts ; amber, petrifactions, 
agates and madrepores are generally found at no great dis- 
Caviiics. tance from them. The circular cavities near Birza, those 
in Lithuania, and the one that serves as a basin for the 
lake of Arcnd in Brandenburg liavc been formed in the 
same way.H That fact taken in coimexion with the parti- 
cular figure of the lakes, indi( ates an origin common to 
them all. P'loating islands are not uticommon, the Poles 
call them the jdicce of the lakes, they consist indeed of the 
tissues of roots and plants attached in a manner not unlike 
the plica of tlic hair,^ and some appear and disappear 
regularly at certain seasons. 

Division of The mai’sliy plains on the cast and south of the Baltic 
beyond the line which marks the sepai'cation of the 
waters between the different seas. That boundary is not, 
as M. Buach imagines, a range of hills, it is formed ou.the 
* contrary by a continuation of lakes and marshes. The 

same appearance extends throughout PoJesia and the great- 

• Guettarr!, Mcmoircsi de I’Academie des Sciences, 17G2. 
t Alex. Guagnini, p, 45. vol. I. of the Script. Rcr. Pol. by Pistoiius. 

J Busching, Geog. 1. 1, part 11, p. 283. The author visited the country. ' 
i D. Seetzeii. See the quotation in the Mineralogical Magazine of M. 
Hof. Toixt 1. article IV. p. 404. 

}| Merian, Topograph. Brandenb. p. 21. 

H Rzaeiinski, Hist, Nat. p. Ibl. 
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,.,irt of White and Black Russia, or the waiwodats of book 
ovgrodcck, Minsk and Polock. According to a popular cxiil# 
tradition, the marshy countries formed in ancient times a ^ 
little Mediterranean on the east of Poland, the south of 
Lithuania, and the north of Volhynia; it is affirmed indeed 
that the waters were drained by a kiyg of Kiow, but there 
are no liiiis, which could serve as a dike for such a sea.* 

It may be remarked that the great rivers in Poland, al- 
thougli they flow towards two different seas, communicate 
with each otlier after heavy rains by means of their feed- 
ers, and inundate the country. Canals may be easily cut 
between all the tributary streams from Wlodawa in Poland 
to Sluck in Russia ; but as barriers cannot be raised against 
the sand, these communications are blocked almost as soon 
as they are formed. The Priepetz, a feeder of the Dnie- 
per, joins the Bug and the Niemen in spring and in au- 
tumn ; Polesia is then inundated or changed into a lake. 

The heights, which separate the chalky lands of Volhynia Ri'er? and 
from the rich plains of Podolia, form a chain or lofty . 

ridge near Lemberg. Tlie Bog, as we have already men- 
tioned, takes its source in the south of these hills, and the 
0neister rises on the same ridge at the base of the Carpa- 
thians. Both tlie rivers flow to the Euxine, their steep 
banks are lined witli soft calcareous rocks, that contain 
gypsum, and support a thick layer of rich and dark mould.f 
The Bug^ which is apt to he confounded witli the Bog, 
rises on the northern side of the same hills ; according to the 
Poles, it loses its name when it joins the Nai-cw ; the last 
river flow's from tlie plains of Lithuania, and is believed by 
the common people to be fatal to water snakes4 I'lie Bug, 
it must bo admitted, is not so large as tlie Narew, but its 
^mame is retained on the maps beyond their confluence at 
Sierock. The Vistula descends from the mountains of Si- 
1 lesia, is enlarged by the Bug or the Narew, the Pilica and 

* Rzaezinski, p. 464. 

/ ^ t ZlewiskCs notes, see Guettard, p. 298, 306. 

:t Dlugossi, lib, I. p. 18. Croraar, p. 61. 
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most of the other rivers in Great and Little Poland, Tlii 
San, one of its feeders, was supposed to rise near the rootl 
of an immense oak, that covered with its thick foliage the 
sources of the Dneistcr. The tradition is less inapplicable 
to the Stry, which might perhaps have been confounded 
with the Dneistcr, or considered its principal source.* 
The Wartha, like the Vistula, flows in a broad cliannel, 
and inundates the neighbouring fields; tbougli not deep, it 
has the appearance of* a large river, and its streams serve 
to enlarge the Oder. 

Tlic Polish rivers, after they overflow their banks, leave 
a rich deposite, by which the inundated lands arc fertilized. 
The Niemcn that limits the kingdom of Poland, is the on- 
ly one not subject to inundations, uprooted trees arc never 
carried down its course, the banks are never undermined 
by its waters.f 

The climate of Poland Proper is necessarily modified 
by its position. The country, it must be recollected, is 
situated between two cold regions ; it is surrounded on the 
cast and the north by the central ridge of liussia, and on 
the south by the Carpathian inoiintaiiis, which are exposed 
to an almost perpetual winter- Tlie influence of the Iasi 
climate extends to all the neighbouring regions; thus tlie 
tberinometer has descended at Lemberg and Cracow to — 20° 
and 22° of Rcaumur-I All the corn in the neighbourhood 
of Cracow was blasted in the year 1654, by a severe frost 
that commenced on the day of Pentecost.§ The crops in 
the districts at the base of the Carpathians arc often de- 
stroyed by storms of hail.|| 

The east wind or the coldest of any in tlic rest of 
Poland, arrives on tlie plains from the Russian ridge and 
the Uralian mountains. The north wind is milder and 
more huinid,^! but the west wind, which continues a great 

• DIugossi, p, 17. t DIiigo<*sl, p, 21. 

J Thirteen and seventeen degrees below zero of Fahrenlieii. 

♦ Whitsunday. 

II Rzaezinsky, p. 382, 708, 

H Conrad, Di«s, de effect, ftigor. Dantzick, 1670. EVndtel, Wavaavia 
pbytice illuatrata. 
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part of the year, is tlic harbingor of clonse and unwholesome book 
Tifists in the noiglibourliood of Warsaw. The south wind cxill* 
passes above the Carpathians, and adds to the intensity of 
the cold. 

It has been ])rovcd by a number of therinonietrical obser- 
^vations that tlic Polish winter is not milder than that of 
central Sweden, altlioiigh the difference iti the latitude is 
equal to ten degrees.* The maximum of cold at Warsaw 
varied in a period of fourteen years from — 8 “ to 25° of Reau- 
mur, and the mean term was found to be equal to — 

The greatest variations observed in a period of seventeen 
years at Upsal, were from — 1 1 ° or 12 ° to 23°, and the mean 
term was — 18^°. Rut it ought to be remarked that there 
were no remarkable winters in the Swedish as in the Polish 
series; for, with the cxcejdion of 1791, in which the maxi- 
mum was only equal to 82 % it amounted every other year 
to at least 12°4 

The time of vegetation may serve, as well as the ther- Seasons of 
mometer, to indicate the temperature. Tlie nut tree and 
the daphne inczercurn begin to llower about the vernal equi- 
nox or about five weeks later than at Paris. The whit© 

]yop1ars cominenee in March, but the juniper, the willow, 
the alder, the birch and the common ash are nearly a month 
later. The beech, the black elder, the barberry and the 
wild pear are never in blossom before May. Lint, aspara- 
gus, the w alnut tree, the common elder and the briar flourish 
in June, and tiie datura slramonia in the month of Jiily.^ 

The climate of Poland is \ery variable. Dlugossi in- Extreme 
forms us that in one year all the rivers were blocked 
the month of October to the vernal equinox; in another 
season the Raltic w as frozen, and many travelled on the ice 
>from Dantzick to Liibek.|| The weather is so mild in some 

j * Voyage (Ic deux Fran(;ais, i. IV, p. •10. 

t Eight degrees below zeio of Keaumur are equal to 14° above aero of Fali- 
enheit ;—25° of R. to— 21 l-Pof F. and— 170 6-7'^ R. to— 8 1-7° F. 

Twelve degrees below zero R. are equal -f- 5° F. 
iff- ♦ Ercdtel, vividarium Warsaviensc. 

II Rzaezinsky, tract. VI. Sec. I. art. VI. 
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BOOK seasons, that the fields are clad with a new vegetation 
cxiii. ^^le rose bushes near Duutzick were covered a second tinn 
with flowers, about the end of October, 1568. The sant' 
phenomenon happened again in the month of December 
1588, and such was the mildness of winter in 1659, tha 
swarms of bees issued from the hives. These facts may b 
contrasted with others relative to Lithuania, which is no 
politically connected with Poland. The historian of Lithu 
ania enters into curious details concerning the winters o 
1414 and 1492.* The fields in a country under the fifty 
fifth parallel were covered with flowers in the month o 
January; the corn rose from the ground, its spikes wer 
formed, and the music of birds re-echoed in tlie groves 
But the month of March was accompanied with a suddei 
and intense frost ; in one day all the riches of the carl; 
summer were annihilated ; the second harvest was not abun 
dant, exhausted nature afforded hut a scanty supply. 

Meteors. Globes of fire, parhelions, falling stars, aurora borcali 
and otlier phosplioric or electrical jiljenomena are frequent 
ly observed in Poland. It may be suflicient to cite, amon| 
others mentioned by the Polish writers, that fiery glob 
which seemed to detach itself from the body of the moon. 
It appears from the obscure narrative, that King Uladisla 
Jagellon and his suite lost their way in a champaign coun 
try, and, like M. de Saussure in our own time, were enve 
loped in an electrical cloud4 

Mists. The air of Poland is in general humid and cold from tin 
impure exhalations that rise from dark forests and the sur 
face of vast marshes. Thus, although tlie climate is salu 
tary to the natives, it is dangerous to foreigners.^ But tin 
^insalubrity of a cold and moist atmosphere is much dimin 
ished by the violent winds that circulate freely in thest 

* Kwialowicz, Hist. Lithuan. t. II. p. 6. 
t Tylkowski, Physica curiosa, p, 9. 
t Reinzer, Meteorology, cited by Kzaezinski. 

} Starowolski, Polonia, p. 98. 
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immense plains, and are so impetuous that they form sandy book 
“ills, and cover sometimes with sand whole farms near the cxiii* 
Imres of tlie Baltic* ' 


The nature of the atmosphere and the soil enables us to Water, 
ccount for the rapid corruption that takes place in the Tun- 
ing and stagnant waters in differcyit parts of Poland* 

The streams of the Dneister and the Vistula are often of a 
ed colour, the lakes arc occasionally covered with a green 
ibstance, and goitres are supposed to be produced from 
rinking the water in many springs on the Carpathians. 

Few minerals are found in that large and sandy plain. Minerals, 
diich forms the northern and central portion of Poland. 

^hc land, as in all the northern countries on our globe, is 
icrusted with a ferruginous deposite, and every marsh and 
very meadow contain iron in a greater or less proportion* 
larinc petrifactions arc common in many districts, and 
lat enigmatical substance, which the learned call succinum, 
nd tlie vulgar yellow amber, is not rare ; large pieces are 
ollectcd at Chelm and other places at a great distance 
rom the sea.^ It is remarkable that no saline substances, 

.^ith the exception of nitre, have been observed in these re- 
ioiis, while an immense layer of fossil salt extends along 
lie Carpathian mountains, which, as shall bo afterwards 
een in our account of Bochnia and Wieliczka, might afford 

suflicient quantity of salt for the consumption of all the 
ountries on the earth. One part of Poland, the portion 
etw'een the Vistula and the Pilica, abounds in mineral and 
letallic substances, that were first wrought under the di- 
ection of M. Carosi, the engineer appointed by the unfor- 
unate king Stanislas Ccezinski. 

Olknsx, a town on the north-west of Cracow, continued Mines of 
[} flourish as long as the neighbouring mines were worked, 

Is streets are now deserted, and its trade is ruined. The 
trata succeed each other in the following order ; marl, 
reche, slate, lead mixed with silver, and a small portion of 
ron, calamine and limestone. It is proved by the records 


Guettard, Acad.des Sciences, 1762, p. 262. 
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BOOK of 1655, that tlio royal tithe on these mines amoiintcd^^. 
cxiii* 1225 marks of silver, and 1514 liuridred weights of lead; 
now as the tithes were not rigidly exacted, tlie total pro- 
duce, it may be allowed, was greater than ten times that 
quantity. It appears from the lowest valuations, that the 
ore extracted from the mines must have been worth 476,775* 
florins, which were tlicn equal to 1,907,100 florins of the 
present day. Government has frequently deliberated on 
the best method of renewing the works, indeed it seldom 
happens that a mine wiiich was so profitable has been so 
long neglected.* A mine of calamine is at j)rcsent worked 
at LigotSf and the marble in the neighbourhood of Czarnowa 
is impregnated with lead. A remarkable combination has 
been observed in several places, it consists of white foliated 
lead mixed and apparently fused with sand.f The propor- 
tion of lead in the ore is as fifty-four to a hundred. The 
iron mines arc the most common of any in Poland, those at 
Drxevica yielded every week about 90 hundred weiglits of 
ore, wiiich was imbedded in sandstone4 The neighbour- 
hood of Konskie, and many parts of the country arc rich in 
alluvial iron. Tlie largest works have been erected at Su- 
ebeniow, Jedrow and Sanisenow. The iron at^Brin near 
Wochoc is probably better Ilian any other in Poland, but a 
small portion of copper is left in it, a defect that arises from 
an imperfect process of smelting. It is said that a large 
piece of native iron was found i\i J\Iiedxiana Gora ;§ it is 
certain, however, that iron pyrites, blue copper, malachites 
and lead mixed with silver, have been collected near the 
same place, 'riie last suhstaucc predominates, and the an- 
cient autliors evidently allude to it, when they inform us 
that the bishops of Cracovia loved the tow n of Slawkow bet- 
ter than their other possessions, because of its famous silver* 
mines.ll Cranow and Novagora arc mentioned among the 
other places in wliicb the same substance was obtained. 


* Carosi, t. II. p, 186. t Idem, ibid. p. 86, 

■j; Idem, ibid, pp.25, 33. ^ Idem, l. I. p. 22, 

If Starovclski, Polon. p. 20. Cromer, Polc.n, Elzev. p. 52, 
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0 The metals arc not the only riches of the country, good book 
mill stones are obtained at Mniortv^ and fine marble in dif- 
fiferent districts. A jierpendicular vein of copper pyrites, 
about three yards in breadth, crosses a marble hill not far 
from Chencyn, Lapis-lazuli is extracted from the vein, 
and the Polish writers allirm that t^ic Palatine Bidzinskl 
offered a table made of that precious stone, to Pope Inno- 
cent the Ninth.'* Small pieces of green copper are found 
in the marble of Miedzianka, and the fields near Ostrowice 
and Gorna-Wola are covered with an efflorescence of vitriol 
and alum.f The country is of the alluvial formation, the 
minerals are composed of many substances confusedly join- 
ed together, and small fragments of different ores are scat- 
tered in the rocks. 

The soil in the kingdom of Roland is not as rich as 
the Ukraine, and it is even less fruitful in many places, 
than Lithuania; still every sort of grain from wheat to 
millet, succeeds in the sandy plains and ligiit mould* 

The country becomes more fertile as \\c ascend tlie Vistu- 
la, on the south of the Pilica tow^ards Sendomir and Cra- 
cow, but the difficulty and costs of exportation are increas- 
ed. The lands of the nobles are in general too extensive 
to be carefully cultivated, and many proprietors are not pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of labourers. The peasants 
arc free, and find it more profitable to settle on the do- 
mains of the crown, where more than a third of the po- 
pulation are at present concentrated. The Jews or the 
wealthiest men in the country, are by law prevented from 
purchasing heritable property ; for that reason the price 
of land is very low^, but the landowners cannot obtain the 
funds necessary to improve their estates without paying an 
exorbitant interest4 A great part of Masovia consists of Forests, 
large forests, and there is no scarcity of timber in most 
provinces. The sandy plains are covered with every va- 
riety of the pine; the fir and the beech thrive on the high 

* Rzaezinski, llistoiic Nalurellp, p. 65. i Caiosi, t. 1. pp. 75, 79, &c. 

t Jacob’s Report on the Com Laws. 
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ground, and the oak grows wherever the soil is sufficiently 
strong.* The lime, the larch, the mountain and the com- 
mon ash adorn and diversify the forests. The larch siic- 
cceds best in the neighbourliooil of Rava and Sendomir 
and also on the Bieeziad mountains in Gallicia. Tin 
finest birch woods are those in tlie vicinity of Warka it 
Masovia, and the largest lime trees shelter the country neai 
Prenn on the Niemeii.f 

If we may believe the ancient Polish writers, bees were 
so common in their time, that old trees were not only filled 
with these insects, but the ground was covered with theii 
cells. They prefer apparently the trunks of the fir, tlu 
pinus picea^ the lime and the oak to every other tree.:] 
Modern authors make mention of the large vats in whicli 
the ancient Poles kept hydromcl, their favourite drink. 
So great were the dimensions of these vats, that men, it h 
said, have been sometimes drowned in them. The Danes^ 
it appears from the Scandinavian historians, were equally 
fond of hydromcl. According to Herodotus and othei 
Greek authors, several countries on the north of the Da- 
nube were uninhabitable, in other words, the people wen 
driven from them by innumerable swarms of bees.'J 

The lakes and rivers are well supplied with fish, and 
large marshes or fish ponds, like those in Gallicia, have 
been dug by the inhabitants of Upper Poland.|| The 
different kinds that frequent the lakes arc the pike, tin 
perch, the eel, the small turbot and the bream. Man} 
carps are bred in the ponds, and trout, barbel, lampreys, 
salmon, sturgeon and other varieties are found in tlu 
rivers.^ 

The most common birds arc the eagle, the falcon, tlu 
swan, the crane, the partridge, the quail and the starling 

* Martin Cromer, See the Collection of Pislorius, p. 80. 

t Hasscl, Geography of Weymar, XI. p. 198. 

Jr Cromer, Polonia, Elzev.p. 50. JMichov. Sarmat. lib. I. c. II, 

♦ Herodotus, book V. ch. X. ^:iian, hook XVII. c. 35. 

U Rzaezinski, p. 1G2. Starovolski, p. 3t». 

‘ff Cromer, Polonia, Elz. pp, 60, 67. 
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^lie tlirush is comparatively rare. The sniegula or snow book 
hen is seen in winter, the Poles consider it a great de- cxiil. 
Kcacy, and it is roost plentiful in the neighbourhood of 
Lowicz.* 

The oxen in Poland are inferior to those in Podolia and Q«adru- 
the Ukraine. The horses, though^ not large, are 
made, swift and strong. Sheep abound in the coun- 
try, but the numerous flocks are covered with coarse 
wool. 

Wild animals find slielter in the immense forests of Po- 
land and Lithuania. The stag is now rare, but there are 
many wild boars, foxes, squirrels, hares, rabbits and bea- 
vers. The most destructive of any are the wolf and the 
glutton. 

The art of training the bear, is not an uncommon trade 
in Poland and Lithuania^ the country people lead them 
from one place to another, and their tricks serve to amuse 
the populace. The bear is rendered docile and tractable 
by severe treatment; when taken very young, it may be 
taught to carry different articles to its master, but its na- 
tural ferocity appears in old age, and it is never safe to 
keep one for any length of time. 

Tlie Polish authors entertain different opinions concern- 
ing the existence of a wild animal, a kind of bull, w hich is the Urus. 
called the urus or the bison. Some writers consider the 
two terms synonymous, others apply them to two distinct 
species, and it is maintained that the common ox is sprung 
from the one or the othcr.f The information collected by 
travellers and Polish writers on the subject, is vague and 
inaccurate. 

There exists or there has existed in the forest of Wys- 
kitca in Masovia, a race of wild bulls, nearly of the same 
form and size as the domestic animal, but all of them are 
distinguished by their black colour and a white line that 

* Cromer, Polonia, p. 74. 

t Pallas, Memoire sur I’urus in the Novi, Comment. Petropol. Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Nature) les, article, Besuf, &c. 
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but no fruit Hias hitherto resulted from their union. 
Tur, an ancient Gothic word, tliat signifies a bull, is the 
name by which the inhabitants call tlicm, and it corres- 
ponds in the modern Polish with urns or aurochs. A dif- 
ferent account is given of an animal, which is supposed to 
exist or to have existed in eastern Prussia, Lithuania and 
Podolia. It is mucli larger and stronger than the bull, it 
has a protuberance on the back or between the shoulders, 
and a long and pendulous mane round the neck. Its head, 
though small in proportion to the rest of the body, is 
armed with long horns, which form a sort of crescent, that 

Inaccuracy varies from two to four cubits. The Poles and the other 

01 names. . . n • . 

blavonic nations call it the xumhro or xambro, a 

word that now signifies a bison. If \vc judge, however, . 
from the descriptions of tiie animal, it appears to bo the 
same as the one that the Germans in the time of Csesar 
called the ur-ochs, anr-ochs or primitive ox; for ur, aur 
or aar means in tlie Gothic languages, origin, commence- 
ment or remotest antiquity. Wissen or the Eddaic term 
for the bison, is probably derived from bisse or 7cisse, a 
substantive that denotes tlic rage to wi)ich the domestic bull 
is subject.* It is yet to be determined if the real nrus was 
styled the bison, or if the first term was employed to de- 
signate a herd of ordinary oxen that had passed' from the 
domestic to the wild state, and, lastly, if the accounts of the 
great size of tlie unis arc not w holly falnilous. 

Caesar, Pliny, Seneca and other Roman writers dis- 
tinguish the bison from tlie urns, and characterize the first 
by its mane, and llic second by its large horns. The only 
facts, that cannot bo denied, arc tlic existence of the urns in 
Germany in the time of Ca;sar, and in Dacia during the 
reign of Trajan, the great Icngtii of its horns, which were 
imported into Greece and sold in that country at an early 

* Sec the following passages in tlio Sciiptoios reruin rolonicaniin, by Pislo- 
fi«e. Erasmus Stella, lib. I. in fine ; Marlin Cromer, toin. i. p, 84; Ilerhei- 
stein, t.I.p. 159. Sec also yig.'nfre, fol. XXllI. The animal described by 
poxo and othcc modern travcllcis is the (Icf^uncrate urus. 
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jperiody^ and tlic antiquity of the Slavonic word Zum- book 

cxxii. 

'The Poles are a strong, active and well-made people ; 
their physiognomy is frank and prepossessing; light and 
chestnut hair arc very common, and that circumstance, as 
well as the language of tlic country,'mViy prove the frequent 
mixture of the Gothic and Slavonic race. Mustachios are 
Avorn by men of every rank, to shave tlie head is as general 
a practice, and a small tuft of hair, which is left on the 
crown, gives the people a foreign or rather an Asiatic ap- 
pearance. The fair sex arc celebrated in the north for their 
beauty, they surpass the Russian women in symmetry of 
form, and the Germans in the fineness of their complexion. 

They are better educated, n;ore animated and agreeable in 
their manners than the women of Russia. 

Although the natural strength of the Poles is increased Diseases, 
by the hardy way in which they are brought up, they are 
exposed to a greater number of diseases than their neigh- 
bours. The maladies peculiar to the country are attri- 
buted to the quality of the air, which is rendered unwhole- 
some by large and numerous marshes, to the want of good 
water, and the uncleanly habits of the great majority of the 
people. Some malignant diseases are not unlVequent in 
Poland, though unknown in Russia. The last country is 
situated uinler a higher parallel, but the maladies that are 
common to the two nations, are more contagious and dan- 
gerous ill Poland. 

Endemic diseases arc of rare occurrence, the small- Smaii-pox 
pox is the most fatal of any. The cause may be owing 
to improper treatment, bad diet and the habitual negli- 
gence of the people. The Polish peasants are as little 
protected against the contagion of the most dangerous va- 
riola, as the Turks arc against the plague. The healthy 
and the diseased are crowded together in narrow hovels ; 
the feetid vapours which they exhale, and the excessive 

♦ Herodotus, Vir, chap. CXXVI. 

t Inscription of an epigram of Adda' us, in the Analecta of Brunck, 11. p, 

241, No. 2. 

s 
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Iicat of the apartment, aild to the malignity of the evil. Ui 
is calculated that tlic mortality is in the proportion of six 
or seven to ten ; such as survive are often frightfully dis- 
figured. It is thus easy to explain why there are more 
blind people in Poland than in any other European coun- 
try. 

Syphilis is very common, the proportion in the large 
towns is as six to ten. Out of a hundred recruits tliat 
were examined,’’ says Dr. Lafontaine, eighty were at- 
tacked with it.”* Men wanting the nose may be seen in 
every Polish village. 

The diseases which w'e have enumerated are know’n in 
other European states, but plica is confined to the country, 
and it ought for that reason to he more fully mentioned. 

Plica is endemical in Poland and in some adjacent pro- 
vinces. As the peccant matter expands, it passes into 
the hair, and binds it so closely together that it cannot 
be separated ; it is not always confined to that part of the 
body, but appears often in the nails of the hands and feet. 
The disease spares neither age nor sex ; it is observed in 
infants at the time of their birth, it attacks strangers on 
their arrival in Poland, but the peasants, the poor and the 
Jews are perhaps more exposed to it than the rest of the 
inhabitants. Some individuals are never afflicted with it, 
while others are never free from it at stated times. It has 
been shown by repeated observations, that plica does not 
depend on the colour of the hair, or on any particular tem- 
perament. The same disease is contagious, it is communi- 
cated by dress, by sexual intercourse and by nurses to chil- 
dren. It proves fatal to some of the lowxr animals, to sheep 
and such as are covered with long hair. 

Plica is occasioned by a substance of which the nature 
is at present unknown, and which is probably as difflcult 
to determine as the one that produces scurvy or syphilis. 
The matter is viscous and acrid, it is formed in the lymph, 
and deposited on the hair and nails. Cleanliness is no se- 
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j^rity against it, and tlie development of the disease is nei- book 
tlicr promoted nor retarded by the state of the atmosphere, cxiii* 
the.quality of the water, or a particular diet. 

It has been shown by a recent experiment of M. Schultes, 
that the matter contains a portion of uric acid, a discovery 
that may perhaps lead to a solution of i|ie enigma. 

But the epidemical character of the Polish plague is not 
likely to be soon explained. It may be asked why plica is 
almost exclusively the scourge of the Poles; it cannot be 
imputed to their diet, for it is favourable to health, and their 
occupations and manner of life enable them to bear great 
fatigue, and to resist many privations. 

The acrid matter jiasses into the hair w hen it is separ- Effects of 
ated from tlie blood, and the disease then comes to a crisis. 

The patient may suffer much before its development, but 
plica is not accompanied in some instances with any pain. 

If the art of the physician is unavailing, if nature does not 
co-operate in removing the virus by the hair and the nails, 
or if it enters the noble parts of the body, the brain, the 
stomach or tlie lungs, it engenders fatal diseases. It may 
appear on the eyes, and occasion cataract, or it may be- 
come corrosive, and penetrate into the bones and marrow ; 
excruciating agony is then the inevitable consequence, and 
death only can put an end to the sufferings of the patient. 

As soon as the crisis arrives, and the matter is formed on 
the hair or nails, every dangerous symptom disappears, 
and the individual is gradually restored to health. If a re- 
lapse follows, it may be concluded that the virus has not 
been expelled from the blood. When the quantity of matter 
is so great that the hair cannot contain it, the plicae burst, 
and the matter is diffused over every part of the head. The 
cure must be effected by nature, after the folds are com- 
pletely formed, they fall of their own accord, or are detached 
by a new growth of hair. Tho duration of the complaint 
varies, it is seldom cured in a short time, it continues gene- 
rally from one to four months, and lasts sometimes longer 
than a year. 

The time and the country in which the disease origin- Origin of 

plica. 
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ated, cannot be determined. According to some Folif4| 
writers, it was introduced after an incursion of the Tar- 
tars, and was unknown in Poland before the year 1387. 
It is certain, however, that the tradition is mixed with 
many absurd fables, and even on the supposition that the 
opinion is well founded, it ought to be explained why plica 
was not communicated to the Russians by the Tartars, for 
the latter ruled over the greater portion of their empire 
during several centuries. The Russians who reside near 
the Polish frontiers, are seldom liable to it, yet the cli- 
mate is the same, the diet and habits of the people arc not 
different. The frequent use of the vapour bath in Russia, 
may perhaps act as a preservative against a disease, which, 
if not exclusively confined to tlic Sarinatian climate and 
the Slavonic race, is nowhere as prevalent or fatal as in 
Poland. 

The kingdom of Poland is at present divided into eight 
departments, their ancient names and the title of waiwodats 
are still retained ^ it may therefore he right to adhere to 
them in the following tabic. 


Squaic luat;iics. ropiilalioii of 1819 , 


1. Cracovia (Cracow) 

r>t^7 

•W.'ijOOO 

2. Sendoniir 

. 78 i 

432,000 

3. Kalisch 


512,000 

4. Lublin 

. H8| 

4!H»,0()0 

5. Plock (I’lotsk) 

805 

30-1,000 

6. Masovia 

. 8!j0 

481,000 

7. Podlacliia 

033 

280,000 

8. Augustowo 

. mi 

335,000 

Warsaw or, as it is styled 

by the Poles, 

If^arszawa 

contains 120,000 inhabitants, 

and more than 9000 houses. 


The population is rapidly increasing, but although the 
town has been much embellished, too many ancient build- 
ings, narrow streets, and wooden houses covered with 
straw, are suffered to remain. The capital is a place of 
great antiquity, it is mentioned by Barbaro, but it was 
little known before tlie union of Poland and Lithuania. 
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pio.town then rose into importance, the warlike and inde- book 
[ leiidcnt inhabitants of both states repaired to it, although cxiii. 

bo-tli contenticd for tlie honour oj giving a capital to the 

common country. Sigismorid IH. was the first king who 
fixed his court there, his successors made it their residence, 
and to conciliate the Litltuaniaiis, th|j diet was transferred 
to it in 156G. Warsaw was taken in 1655 by .the Swedes, 
w ho collected ^Iie iinincn.se booty that they had obtained in 
Poland. It was retaken by the Poles in the following year, 
and^ the quarter wdiich is now called the city, then made up 
the whole of tlie town. The different suburbs, of which the Quarter* of 
most remarkable are the Mwy-Siviat or new town, Alex-*^® 
andria, Krakow and Praga on the other side of the Vistula, 
form at present the finest part of Warsaw. The city con- 
sists of a long and narrow street, in which the others ter- 
minate ; hut ill the suburbs, the streets are spacious and 
clean, they arc adorned in many ])laces with palaces, 
cliurchcs and monasteries, that were built in the time of the 
Saxon kings. A traveller maintains that the greater part 
of the town is dirty, ill paved and never Jiglited at night.* 

.The P(dish nobles, accustomed to ride in carriages or on 
horseback, seldom thought of humble pedestrians or of the 
evils to wjjicli tliey submitted; but these defects have been 
remedied by tlie present goveninient. The suburbs of Pra- Massacre 
ga may be considoied a town, for its population amounted ^ 
to 6690 souls in the year 1782; tlie number was reduced 
after the visit of the barbarian Soiiwarow in 1795, to 3082. 

Dead bodies were carried down the Vistula to Prussia ; and 
Warsaw dismantled by the plunderers, became a provincial 
town. The ancient capital, which was peopled in 1782 by 
89,450 inhabitants, contained in 1797 not more than 66,572. 

A Prussian author supposes that the population including 
the garrison, was equal in 1804 to 74,900 individuals.! 

The place was strijiped of its finest oriiaiiieuts during these 
sad vicissitudes. The paintings collected by the last king 


^ Fojtia clc Pile^, t. \ . p. -2. 
t Mullor's CJcogiaphy, \ol. U.p.STo. 
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of Poland^ are now in Russia, a library consisting of 1005^ 
than 45,000 volumes, was purdiascd hy the emperor Alex- 
"ander, and presented by him to the Volhynian gymnasium 
' The famous library of tlic Zaluski, which belonged to tin 
republic, and contained exclusively of duplicates, 200,000 
volumes, was sent to Petersburg. The care of packing it 
was committed to the Cossacks, who threw many of the 
works into the street, burnt others, divided the rest into 
confused lieaps, and put tliem into old clicsts or insecure 
boxes. The cargo was conveyed in sledges to Petersburg, 
but it often happened in the course of the journey, that a 
case gave way or sprang open fi*oni the manner in which 
the goods had been packed ; on these occasions a soldier 
picked up the books, and pressed them down with the point 
of his sabre.* Warsaw was improvecl during the paternal 
reign of Alexander the First; the new university was libe- 
rally endowed by that prince, who made the town the resi- 
dence of a viceroy and a primate. 

The bronze statue of Sigismond tlic Tiiird is situated 
near the gate of Cracow, a marble column twenty-six feet 
in height serves as a base for the figure, wbicli was erected 
in memory of Sigismond by Uladislas the Fourth, during 
the years 16 ]3 and 1644. The Zameck or royal castle is 
at no great distance from the last monument, it was built 
on an eminence in the suburbs of Cracow by Sigismond tlio 
Third. One part of that large but simple edifice served as 
a hail for the diet, another part has been changed into an 
astronomical observatory. The gardens near the Saxon 
and the Krasinski palaces are the only public walks in the 
town; but the wealthy feel little inconvenience on that ac- 
count, for the shady walks of Ujazdew in the neighbour- 
hood, may vie witli the Prater of Vienna. The gardens of 
Lazienki and the medicinal baths are much frequented, and 
many country houses are built near them. The island of 
Ktsjia- 8 aska is a dependence of the town, and the greater 
part of it is covered with fruit trees. JVilanow, which is 


• Tableau de la Polognr, p. 128 . Notes communicated by the Poles. 
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jqot more than four miles from Warsaw, is visited bj strati- book 
gers, it belongs to tlie princess Lubomirska, and was for- cxill* 
merly the residence of the great Sobicski. The commerce ' * 

lyf the capital consists chiefly in the produce of the country ; 
the manufactures arc 'cloth, linen, carpets, stockings and 
bats; but carriages and harness ^rc the only articles of 
good workmanship. 

The other towns in Masovia arc insignificant. Czersk, . 
a long time the residence of the Msisovian dukes, 'contains Ml^ovia. 
only four hundred inhabitants, and although Brzesc, the 
capital of Cujavia, still retains its ancient fortiiicatioiTS, it 
is not peopled by more than nine hundred individuals. 

Lowicx and Kuttno arc the towns next in importance to 
Warsaw; the first was the metropolis of an ancient princi- 
pality, its population amounts to 3380 souls; the second 
boasts of 2600 inhabitants, but more tlian the half of them 
are Jews. The castle of J^ieborow near' Soc/iacjceto, is 
more admired than any other in the department, it belongs to 
the Radzivills ; a library of 20,000 volumes, and the delight- 
ful retreat of Arcadia, evince the taste of the proprietors. 

The town of Kalisch in the waiwodat of the same name, Waiwodat 
is well built, the streets are paved, the most of them j||.e 
broad, and the avenues tiiat lead to the gatc^, arc shaded 
with trees. Its population, which is not less than 8000 
souls, its military school and its cloth and linen manufac- 
tories render it one of the most important places in the 
kingdom. The Prosna winds througli a rich and pictu- 
resque valley, and ^^atcrs the walls of Kalisch. Several 
small manufacturing towns arc situated in the country be- 
tween the Prosna and the Warta. Piesern or Piadry is 
peopled by two thousand inhabitants, Petrikow or Petrikau 
is the seat of two tribunals, and PVolbor::^ is the residence of 
the bishop of Cujavia. The fortified convent of Cxcnsto- 
chowa is famous h*om the siege that it sustained, and from 
a miraculous imago of the Holy Virgin, an image that is 
every year worshipped by 40,000 pilgrims. The convent 
is built on the Jasno-Gora or the Klarenbcrg, the old and 
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BOOK new towns that surround it, contain a population of 30(k 
cxiii. individuals. 

The country becomes mountainous in the waiwodat o 
of Cracow Cracow, and the ridge between the Vilica and the Vistula 
in'ir composed of sandstone or calcareous rocks; the mines i 

that part of Poland have been already mentioned. The firs 
heights arc <ibservcd at Pendzlri towards Silesia,* and at 
RiUgeof Szydiowice in the direction of Warsaw. f The valleys that 
extend towards the Vistula, particularly those watered by 
the Nida, yield rich harvests, and the hinds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Piiiczowand Biisco, which are set apart for the 
culture of anise, arc as fruitful as any in the kingdom. 
But the country on both sides of the road from Konskie to 
Malogosc and onwards to Olkusz, exhibits the appearance 
of poverty and want. The range consists of a number of 
hills intersected by valleys, for that reason perhaps, the 
heights appear to be very steep, but when examined from 
the top of the Lysa-Gora, it is seen that they form a long 
ridge flattened at the summit.^ The Lysa-Gora may he 
compared to a promontory; it terminates the table land of 
Little Poland on the north-west of Sendomir, and is chiefly 
composed of hard sandstone mixed with quartz. The 
mountain is ohsei*vcd at the distance of more than fifteen 
leagues, and commands the whole of Upper Poland. Nu- 
merous fountains rush from the arid rocks, where a pious 
multitude from remote regions, often meet in a monastery 
renowned for its miracles. The sides of the Lysa-Gora 
arc frequently enveloped in clouds, and to that cause are at- 
tributed the sudden and heavy rains, which deluge the ad- 
jacent lands.ll 

KlelcCf Slakow and ZarkU three mining towns, arc the 
only places worthy of notice in the waiwodat of Cracow. 

• ZoUner's Travels, vol. I. p, 2.55. 

t CarosCs Travels in Polanri, rol. I. p. G. German edition. 

^ Rzaczinski, p. 86. StarovoUki, p. 28. 

9 Carosi, 1. 1. p. 227, &c. 

H Rzaczinski, Tract 111. c. II. art. 7. Sarnicki, Chorographia, in vo4 
Mona. Crucis. The Lysa-Gora U often called the Holy Cross, 
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The palace of tlio vicar-gcncral, and the school of the book 
inities arc situated in the first town, wliich contains 5000 cxiii. 
iF^licibitftnts* Sctidoniii* in tlic Wtiiwodut of the Siiiioo — — — — — 

notwithstanding its two thousand seven hundred inhabi- 
tants, its fortified castle and its fields rich in wheat, 
must cede the title of capital to thc^ small town of Radow, 
which is more .'vdvantageously situated. The Jews of 
Opatow carried on a lucrative trade in Hungarian wines; 
and RakoWf a decayed burgh, was inhabited by the Suciniaii 
sectaries, who were banished in 1G43, contrary to law and 
the faith of treaties.* 

The mountains disappear on the other side of the V is- Wahvods 
tula or in the waiwodat of Lublin, that is watered by the 
fViepr %9 and separated from Russia by the Bog. The 
province abounds in corn, wood and cattle, and although it 
is not probable, as M. Chawlkow.ski supposes, that the secale 
of Lublin changes in time into wheat, it contains a great 
quantity of flour, and is remarkable for its thin pellicle. 

Lublin, the second city in the kingdom, is peopled by 
10,000 inhabitants ; we obseiwc in the tow n the ruins 
of the raslle of Casimii* the Great, the palace of Sobicski, 
some fine churches and the largest synagogue in Poland. 

The fairs arc frequented by German, Russian, Armenian, 

Greek and Turkish merchants. Zamosc, a very import- 
ant fortress, is built after the Italian manner with arcades 
round the houses, but as the fortifications were much 
extended, the number of habitations and inhabitants has 
been proportionably diminished. Pulawy on the banks of Remarka 
the Vistula, a place celebrated in poetry, belongs to the 
Count Czartoriski. The noble architecture of the castle 
and the church, the temple of the Sibyl, an imitation of an 
ancient edifice, the splendid library of the proprietors, and 
the scenery described by Delillc, form an agreeable con- 
trast to the vulgar details connected wdtli geography. The 
castle of Klemciizow, the residence of the Zamoiski, is 


* Rzatzinski, p. 69. 
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BOOK situated in the same province, and two monuments of clas- 
cxiii. sical taste, the mausoleums of General Orlowski and the 
poet Kniaznin are not more than three miles from Pulawy. 
It is natural to admire the good feeling and generosity of 
nobles, who have used their wealth in promoting the happi- 
ness of those around them, but it must not be imagined that 
isolated palaces surrounded by hamlets and mean cottages, 
are any proof of general prosperity. 

Rubieszoxv and Tomassew^ two frontier towns, are en- 
riched by their commerce in Hungarian wines, and their 
trade in hydromel. 

Waiwodat The numerous lakes, marshes and forests, which separate 
chia?^ the Bug and the Wieprz in the districts of Biala and Bad- 
zyn, form part of the romantic and fruitful waiwodat of 
Podlachia. Siedlec, the chief town, is noted for its white 
bread and ardent spirits, (he former is ])erhaps as good as 
the bread in other c<uintries, the latter is not quite so bad as 
the strong drink in the rest of Poland. 

Waiwodat The waiwodat of Plock corresponds with the Prussian 
of piock. of the same name, and many curious details con- 

cerning it are contained in the statistical tables published 
by authority of tire Prussian government. Thus, tlic ex- 
tent of the land in cultivation is equal to 127,984 hnfens, 
and the forests, heatiis, marshes and lakes make up 
102,380.* The \>estern districts are covered with forests 
of lofty oaks, but the ordinary return of secale and bar- 
ley throughout the department, is not more than three to 
Towns, one. Plock, wliich contains seven or eight thousand inha- 
bitants, is surrounded by orchards, and the Vistula flows 
beneatli its walls. The town is enlivened by its trade, the 
fishermen cast their nets in quest of salmon, and many 
boats laden with the crops of Poland, sail down the river.f 
A Polish theatre and ])ublic gardens are the places of 
amusement. An official journal has of late years been es- 
tablished, and Plock is likely to become from its position, 


♦ The Polish liufe oi hide is nearly e^ual to thirty acres, 
t Starovolski, p. 62. Muller, t. II. p. 377. 
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the first commercial town in the kingdom. The different book 
places on the Narew and the Bug are Madlyn, an import- cxill* 
ant fortress, Ostrolenkit near the desert of the same name/ 
which is an immense heath partly covered with natural 
woods, and Pultuskf that is almost encompassed by the Na- 
rew ; the last town contains 2500 in^iabitants, its lofty cas- 
tle stands on the summit of a rock, and commands the ad- 
jacent plain. The river Orxik in the district of Mlava, 
flows a mile and a half in a subterranean channel. 

JiugustowOf the eighth and last waiwodati comprehends Waiwodat 
a small part of Lithuania, now united to the kingdom and 
formerly to the great dutchy of Warsaw by the high pow- 
ers that presided over the different divisions of Poland. 

The pro\iiiceof Bialystock ought perhaps to be added to 
the Polish crown, or it might be exchanged for the Lithu- 
anian portion, which extends to the north of Augiistowo, 
a small town founded [)y Sigisiiiond Augustus, of which 
the population is less than 2000 sonls. That narrow head- 
land, if it may be so called, is fruitful and well cultivated, 
it confines tlie territory of Prussia on tlie west, and the 
course of the Niemoii on tlic east and north. Suwalku a 
place of four thousand souls, is now the metropolis of the 
waiwodat; JS^ovemiasto ^m\ Kahrary i\vc the towns next to 
it in importance. Tlie convent of Wigry and its colossal 
walls are built on an islatid in a lake, and ten thousand pil- 
grims repair every year to the monastery of Seyny. 

A surface of 6340 square leagues, and a population ofSnrface 
3,700,000 souls, arc all that remain of the conquests of 
Boleslas in Red Russia, of the accessions gained by the 
union of Lithuania, Volhy nia and Kiow under the Jagel- 
lons, and the additional territory obtained by the invasions 
of Moscow, Smolensko, Molda\ia, Livonia and Prussia. 

Thus, countries are conquered by ambitious princes, and 
lost by tiieir children or grandchildren. The victors be- 
come the founders of powerful empires, in the next gene- 
ration, the people arc governed by strangers. Nothing is 
more unstable than national greatness. The extent of 
Poland was not less than 38,000 square leagues, and its 
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population was greater than fourteen millions in 1TT2, 
but Poland is now annihilated, and San Marino is not 
’changed. 

The constitution granted by Alexander is representa- 
tive, it consists of two chambers, tlie deputies of the one 
are elected by the nobles and the provincial assemblies; 
the senate is composed of ten waivvodes, who are ap|)ointed 
during life by the king, ten castellans that are nominated by 
the senate, and the same number of bishops.* The power 
of the monarch is very great, but not incompatible with ci- 
vil and religious liberty. The privileges of the towns are 
respected, the condition of the peasantry lias been improved, 
and the execution of tiie laws is guarantied, but the Polish 
laws are complicated and imperfect. The revenues of the 
crown arc estimated at fifty millions of Polish florins, 
(L.l, 291, 667) of tiiat sum seven millions are expended on 
the civil list. The army is wholly national, it is not yet 
completely organized, and the number of men is limited to 
30,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry. 

The country which makes up the republic of Cracow is 
equal to ninety-four square leagues, and the population 
amounts to 100,000. The peasants, formerly protected by 
the clergy, were not so poor or ignorant as those in tlie rest 
of Poland, and additional benefits have been conferred on 
them by tlie present government. The appearance of the 
country is different; greater labour is bestowed on the 
roads, the fruitful fields are separated by quickset hedges, 
and the cottages, though built of clay and the branches of 
trees, arc better whitened without and cleaner within ; most 
of them are shaded by fruit trccs.f Apples, plums, cher- 
ries, cliestnuts, almonds and peaches are raised in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capitul.:|: 

' Cracow^, once the metropolis of Poland, was the place 
where the ancient kings were crowned and interred. The 

* A cfistellan or ancient PolUh scnatoi held the first rank in the stale after 
the royal fanii]y. 

t Carosi, 1. 1. 135. Zollncr, 1. 1, p. 256, 267. 

^ StaroTolski, Polonia, p. 18. 
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cathedral is remarkable for its numerous mausoleums ; we book 
may mention the monument of Sobieski, that was repaired cxill# 
by. king Stanislas Augustus, and that of bishop Saltyk, in' 
which the prelate is represented on a basso relievo, while 
the Russians are leading him captive to Siberia. The 
tomb of saint Stanislas is erected \n the middle of the 
church ; two lamps burn day and night near it, and masses 
^are continually said over his ashes. Christian piety 
tries to perpetuate tlic glorious name of a true saint, 
who ventured to reprove a victorious monarch, elated 
with success and corrupted by debauchery, at a time when 
his baneful example was imitated by his people. Saint 
Stanislas Sezepanowski must always be ranked among the 
great men of Voland ; it may be doubted that ho restor- 
ed the dead to life. Bolcslas the Bold, in defiance of his 
miracles, resolved to kill the bishop jn his own church; 
thrice ho gave the order to his guard, and tliricc they re- 
fused to injui'c so vc!ierablc a personage, and to j)rofanc so 
sacred a place. The king himself performed at last the 
oHice of executioner, he struck tlie saint with the hilt of his 
heavy sword, and stretched him lifeless at the foot of the 
altar.* 

The population of the town amounts to 26,000 souls ; Commerce, 
its commerce and manuractures leave been long in a state of 
decay. The university, formerly called the scliool of the 
kingdom, though open at present to c\cry Pole, is not at- 
tended by many students. The immunities which the in- 
habitants of Cracow enjoy in all the provinces of ancient 
Poland, may perhaps be the means of rendering the capital 
more prosperous. 

Two places of some celebrity are situated in the terri- Tomb of 
tory (jf the republic. The tomb of queen Venda may 
seen at Mogila, at no great distance from Cracow^ That 
warlike ])rineess refused the homage of all the neighbour- 
ing kings. Ritiguer, a German monarch, more amorous 
or more amhilious than the rest, came at the head ot an 


^ Z.aincr, l. 1. iJ. 3^6. Dlugossi, lib. III. \\ ‘291, i93.' 
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BOOK army^ and offered war or marriage to the royal Amazon, 
oxiii. Yenda marched boldly to meet the foe, but after the two 
' armies came in sigiit of each other, tlie soldiers of Ritiguer 
refused to fight, alleging that it became them to defend tlieir 
country, not to interfere in the private concerns of their 
sovereign. I'he prince unable to brook his disgrace, or to 
yield to a woman, laid violent hands on himself, and queen 
Yenda returned in triumph to Cracow. Not many years 
afterwards, the princess lost all delight in her martial occu- 
pations, lived apart from her attendants, and resolved to 
put an«end to her wretched existence. She might have re- 
pented of her past conduct, or the real cause might not have 
been known to historians, but it is stated that Yenda, after 
sacrificing many victims to the gods, threw herself into the 
Yistula, and terminated her days to the great regret of her 
subjects. The story is more fully related by tl»e Polish 
chroniclers, and few events recorded in the history of Poland 
are so well adai)ted for poetry.* 

KrzeLo^. No tragical associations are connected with another place 

wice. in the neighbourhood t>f Cracovs, The burgh of Krzes- 
zovvice, in s|»ite of its barbarous name, is \isited by the . 
gay and wealthy Poles. A juincehs erected tljeiui a vaux- 
hali and different buildings for the convenience of those 
who frequented the baths. The adjacent country is re- 
markable for its ]>icturesque sceneiy. The Kudowa, 
which flows through the low grounds, waters verdant mea- 
dows and fruitful orchards, and the sandstone rocks on the 
heights, are cut into a thousand different shapes, which 
exhibit the image of Gothic castles. The white fir rises 
near ruins, and the sides of torrents are shaded by willows ; 
but these retreats on the Sarmalian bills are often rendered 
inaccessible by rain and immdalions.f The principal 
springs contain sulphur, magnesia and dillerent neutral 
salts4 

• Dlugowi, t. I. p. 55 . Kadlubkon, t. II. p. G09. Saniicki, p. 1051. 
Florus Polonjcus,^&c. 

t Zollner, 1. 1, p. 260. 


X Lafontaine, DisseitationF, p, 168. 
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EUROPE!. 

Europe continueiL Kingdom of Gallici/h or Austrian Po- 
land. Polish Language and Antiquities. 

The Austrian possessions in Poland are officially desig- book 
natod Galitzia and Lodomiria. The last term is only used cxiv. 
in public documents, the first has been changed, and a 
new source of confusion has thus been introduced by geo- caiUzia*^ 
graphers themselves. I'lic name of Gallicia is almost Lod( 

same as that of tlic Spanisli province Galicia. It may be 
as well however to consider a more important subject, the 
origin and history of the inhabitants. Upper Poland and 
Red Russia formed together the high country of ancient 
Poland, and the northern part of the Carpathian moun- 
tains. These regions were peopled at an early age by the 
Carpi, the BiessU the Soboci and other tribes, \>husc names 
appear to be Slavonic. The Carpi were the most celebrat- 
ed of any in the fourth and fifth centuries, and as they 
were more correctly called Carpathes or, conformably tp 
the Polish pronunciation, Krapates or ChrabateSf it may 
be concluded that tliey were the same people,- who extend- 
ed their sway in the sixth century over Great or fF/iite 
Chrohatia. That mountainous region, for such is the mean- 
ing of its name, was the principal country of the Slavonic 
hordes that inundated the Roman empire. The western Rus- 
sians, the Russniaky^ of the Polish writers, might have been 
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BOOK confounded under the vague denomination of Slaves or Sla- 
cxiv. x^ini. It is unnecessary to .sijj)|)()sc them a colony of cas- 
' tern Russians, that arrived about tiic fourth or fifth ceil- 
Historical tury. Their existence, as a distinct nation from the otlier 
^ SlavoniaiKs, jiarticularly the Poles, is dated from the year 

^84, the epoch of the Hungarian migrations, but they 
must have existed as a people, or formed a mass of in- 
habitants long before that period. The Hungarians or 
a number of Finnic tribes left the provinces, which now 
make up central Russia, invaded first the powerful state of 
Kiow, and entered from choice or necessity into a treaty 
wdtli <Ii(i Rtissians, by whirli they agreed to abandon tlieir 
territory, and to seek a country in a different land. They 
travelled in peace through the two Russian principalities 
of Galitz or, according to the Polish orthography, Ilalicz 
and IFlodomir or Lodomer ; they remained several weeks 
in these states, and received hostages and considerable 
reinforcements. Guided by the Russian nations, the Hun- 
garians crossed the Carpathian mountains by the forest of 
Hoim, and settled in the provinces of Ungh and Beregh. 
The position of two Russian principalities may be determin- 
ed by their march. When Wlodomir, great duke, of Kiow, 
and sovereign of these principalities', made ^^ar in 981 
against the Leches or Poles, Prxemysl was the most im- 
portant place that he gained from the enemy. The Poles, 
under the command of Boleslas, commenced their conquests 
by retaking the same town. The history of the frequent 
wars between the Kiovian Russians, the Poles and Lithu- 
anians, may afford us some information concerning many 
other places then the capitals of petty states, among others, 
IsroslaVf Liibacxow^ Tremhowla^ Leopolis^ Lwow or Lem- 
berg; the last town was founded by prince Leo in the 
year 1200.=^' The extension of the western Russian na- 
tion was nearly as great on the side of Poland, as on that 
of Red Russia, Wlodomir in Volhynia appears to have 
been the most northern town, it wan contiguous to the 


* Lemberg is the Gciinan name of the town. 
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frontiers of Black Russia, at that time subject to Lithuania, book 
All the Polish and Hungarian chroniclers agree that Riis- cxiv. 
si^ or Riithcnia laj to the north of Hungary, from which “ 
it \Yas separated* by the Carpathian mountains. The 
name of Gallisia^ Galilza or Gallca was ^|ell known 
about the middle of tlie twelfth century,^ it is mentioned 
in the works of Arabian, Byzantine and Icelandic geogra- 
phers, who flourished in that period. It became gradually 
of more general application, and was in time confounded 
with Russia. The same name is used in tlio treaties of 
1412 and 1423, -by which the Hungarians ceded the country 
to the Poles.* 

The history of these states forms a long and tiresome Hungariar 
succession of revolutions, in which the Hungarian kings 
appeared sometimes as conquerors, at other times as the 
avengers and restorers of detlironed princes. It maybe re- 
marked, witlsout entering into details, that by the cession of 
1423, the king of Hungary renounced merely his rights /or 
the liniCn an equi\ocal phrase that gave rise to fresh conten- 
tion. But Red Russia, the only part occupied by the 
Hungarians, did not comprehend that portion of Upper 
Poland, which is now incorporated with Gallicia. 

It is obvious from the constitutional law of Hungary, 
and from the oath taken by the princes at their coronation, 
that if any ancient province be reconquered, it must be unit- 
ed to the kingdom,* still however, Mary Theresa having 
obtained Gallicia and Lodomiria in the name of Hungary, 
governed them as a distinct state. The claims of the diet 
have remained and arc likely to remain ineffectual. 

The soulliern part of Gallicia is mountainous, but the Physical 
greatest elevations arc lower than those in Hungary, 
reach to tiio height of 6000 feet, and few arc equal to four 
thousand. They arc more frequently called the Czerna 
Gora than the Carpatliians; indeed tlic only remarkable 
summit is that of the Bahia Gora^ from which may be 
seen a great part of Gallicia, Poland and Silesia. The 

* Sulim, Memoir on (iallicia and Lodomiria. See the Transactions of the 
Society at Copenhagen, XL p, 471. 
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JBooK Babia is separated from the Tatra mountains in Hungary 
cxiv. by a lofty plain; its summit is composed of ^‘primitive 
foliated sandstone,’^ and is probably higher than 4800 feet, 
for it is above the zone of the pinus pnmilio.^ Some 
mountains situated on tlie frontiers are still liigher, their 
summits or peaks arc formed of compact limestone or gra- 
wacke. The sides of the Babia and of other heights in the 
country to the south of Cracow, are nearly perpendicular, 
and large pieces of rock arc sometimes detached from them.f 
The most of the mountains in Gallicia arc apparently com- 
posed of sandstone, but extensive layers of carbonated iron 
and beds of rock salt may be observed in different direc- 
lls. tions. The hills are generally formed of argil, and masses 
of bituminous sandstone arc not uncommon on many of 
them.:[; Meadows and heaths arc scattered on the alluvial 
lands along the valleys of the Dneister and tlm Sann. A 
narrow belt of moving sand extends from Cracow to Lem- 
berg, and red resinous pines are the only trees that grow 
on it.§ The country from the neighboui’liood of Lemberg 
to Komorno on the west, and to the frontiers of the king- 
dom on the east, forms an argillaceous ridge abounding in 
lakes. The heights that crown the ridge, arc called the 
Biecziad mountains.jj 

mate. Gallicia is exposed from its position to a north-east 
wind that arri\es from the cetitral l idge of Russia, and is 
often accomj'anied with excessive cold. The soil is very 
humid, and the (juantity of rain that falls during the year, 
is much greater than in any of the nciglibouring countries. 
Inflammatory and bilious fevers are not common diseases, 
but rheumatic and nervous fevers, phthisis, dropsy, sypiiilis 
axd plica remind the traveller of all tiie plagues in Poland. 
The Gallicians and Poles eat the same coarse and unw hole- 
some bread, both drink too freely of ardent spirits, and the 

* Leltres de M. Schultes. + Rzaezinski, Tiact III. sec, I. art. 2, 

X Carte (leologique de Bcudanl, 5 Zollncr’s TraveU, &;c. I, p. 255. 

11 The Bieeziad'inountaius, arcording to Rzaezinski, commence at G9rlice, 
and, according to piugossi, at Soby. 
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want of good Qbysicians is severely felt in the two couri- book 
tries.* • cxiv. 

Grain forms a very important part of the produce, and 
the wliole province, in as inucli as reUites to its culture, 
may be divided into three almost equal parA. The first 
is composed of mountains and marslies in whicli the plough 
cannot pass 5 the second is formed by plains of sand that 
sometimes yield late harvests; and the third is made up of 
good arable land, in which ^le ordinary return is as five 
or six to one. Leguminous plants and almost every kind 
of grain are cultivated, but the most o^immon crops are 
wheat, oats and buck-whcat.f The best lands arc those 
in the districts to the east of Lemberg, and in some parts 
of the circle of Belzk. Grain is seldom sown on the 
sandy or mountainous regions, and its return in that part 
of the country is never greater in good seasons than, three 
or four to one. The wheat is exported, the oats- anck 
buck-vvheaf arc consumed by the people, and the potato, 
which has been introduced of late years, is now common 
in the circle of JasIo4 Asparagus, water-melons and 
other plants grow spontaneously and in abundance. Vine- 
yards were planted in the neighbourhood of Lemberg, but 
the rigour of the climate, although under the same parallel, 
as Paris, compelled the - inhabitants to abandon the cul- 
ture of the vine. The quantity of tobacco raised annual- 
ly varies from twenty to thirty thousand quintals. Lint 
and hemp are generally cultivated, but chiefly in the dis- 
trict of Przcmisl ; the linen made in the country is coarse, 
and the demand for it is confined to the province. A 
plantation of rhubarb near Makrotin contains upwards of 

40.000 plants. - 

There were more than a million of oxen, and nearly Cattle, 

300.000 horses in the country about twenty years ago; but 
the horses were small and ill kept. The breed, however, 
has been much improved of late years, and tlic horses for 
the Austrian cavalry arc mostly imported from Gallicia. 


* Schu]te5, Letter XV*II. t Hzaczitibki, p. 67, 63. f Hassel, XI. p. 433. 
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BOOK Several thousand lakes or ponds well stocked with fish, 
cxiY* are situated in different parts of the province : the largest, 
or tJiosc in the district of Lemberg, are not less tlian. a 
league in length and in breadth, and the revenue derived 
from some of them has amounted to 60,000 florins.* 

The iron mines, though not very valuable, have been 
improved by the Austrian government; it is stated that 
they yield forty thousand hundred weiglits of native iron. 
Copper is wrouglit at Poschoryta, and lead mixed with 
silver at Kcrlibaba. Marble is found in the circle of Sta- 
nislavvow, or the ancient Pokutia. The town of Ilalicz or 
Galicz was so called from its salt springs, the term has 
been extended to the whole kingdom, and we arc thus 
perhaps enabled to account for the name of the ancient 
Halizoncs. Salt is extracted from twenty-six springs in 
Gallicia, but fossil salt is much more abundant, and it is 
worked in the famous mines of Bochnia and ffleliczka.j 
lands. Hills flattened at their summits extend along the nor- 
thern side of the Carpathian chain throughout its whole 
extent. The first stratum in these heights consists for the 
most part of clay, below it is a layer of fine and humid 
sand, which is succeeded by a bed of sandy marl, the fossil 
salt is found under the marl, and in some j)laa>* in the 
midst of it. The sandy stratum is seen on the surface of 
the plain from Cracow to Lemberg, and the hills of argil 
commence at the height of a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred feet above the Jc\cl of the Vistula. Fossil salt 

. * Starovolski, p. 36. Opalins-ki, Pol. defensa. The luinibci of fish ponds in 
eastern Gallicia is equal to 3839. 

t The following are the V)e^t accounts of the luioes. Anonymous paper in 
‘ Hit Uansactions of the Royal Society ol liOiulon, Joly 1769. See the (lei- 
man translation with- notes in the Hauibur;>ischcJt JMaiiaztHy t. IV. aiticJe III. 
p, 275, Sciiober’s Pliysical Desciiption, I'tc. Il.nnlmrgh .M.ig.izin, t. VI. 
chap. II, p, 215, The author was the diiectoi of ilic iiiinus. Alcmoiio de 
Guettatl^^'Wiembre de I’Acadernio des Sciencoc, iTb.i. ations, A'e. by 

BorniaiHl^lll the Jonuial de Physupie, 1780, DvM iiption, Siv., by Hansen, 
inspeekli of the mine?, jiublialied by M. Zollinn in llm licrliuisciit'i 
fiist year, c. HI. p. 54, Lettres do M. bchuites in the ^liictcn/Lca cl JVut{vellcs 
^InnaUs des Foya^es, 
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or salt streams are observed wherever excavations of mo- book 
derate depth liavc been made, and stilphiircous and bitumi- exm 
riaus springs rise near the mines of Boclinia and Wieliezea* 

The Polish historians and geographers maintain that Mines of 
the mine of Boclinia was discovered in the year 1351. 
merit of the discovery is attributed to Saint Cunegonde, iezea. 
a Hungarian princess, the w ife of Bolcslas the Fifth. Al- 
though the early accounts arc mixed with fable, it is pro- 
bable that Hungarian miners were sent by the queen into 
Gallicia.* But the mine was neglected or imperfectly 
known before the year 1442, and the works at Boclinia are 
now less extensive tlian those of Wieliezca.f Moezinsky 
supposed the produce of both the mines under the Polish 
government, to be equal to ten millions of Polish florins, 
and that the expense of w orking them absorbed nine-tenths 
of that sum. But, in consequence of the improvements 
introduced by the Austrians, the nett produce is not less at 
present than two millions of German florins. The mine Details, 
of Bochnia, says M. Schober, consists of a long subterra- 
nean passage, which is 750 feet in breadth from north to 
south, 10,000 in lengtli from east to west, and not less in 
some places than 1000 or 1200 in depth. The entrance 
is surrounded by crystals, the salt extends in the form of 
veins, it is finer tlian that at Wieliczka, and the best kind 
is found at the greatest depths. No part of the mine is 
damp, alabaster is observed in several places, and the workr 
men often find pieces of black and decayed wood. The 
salt is broken into small fragments, and put into barrels. 

Wieliczka is divided into three parts, the St. John, the 
Old and the New Fields. The town is not only complete- 
ly undermined, but the works extend on the one side tp- - 
the distance of 6000 feet from east to west, and on the 
other to 2000 from south to north. The depth beneath 
the lowest part of the valley is about 800 feet. Such are 
the dimensions mentioned by M. Busching, but according 


Dlugossi, lib. Vlf. p, 719. Sarniki, Chronogr. voce Bochnia. 
t Carosi, Travels, t. I, p. 182. 
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BOOK to Hansen and Zollner, the length from south to north is 
cxiT. equal to 1,100 lachter^^ the breadth from cast to west to 
‘400, and the depth is not greater than 123. Ten pits are 
connected with tlie mines, but that of Jyodna-Gora serves 
as an outlet for the w'atcr, wliicli filters from the high 
ground^ no spring flows from any part of the excavations. 
A winding s^air of four hundred and seventy steps was 
constructed in the mine of Lesziio^ by order of king Au- 
gustus HI. The cost of the work amounted to '40,000 Po- 
lish florins.f Travellers descend the pits of Danielowit% 
by means of ropes, and most of them on their arrival at the 
first mine, are struck with the size and cleanliness of the 
alleys and vaults. Chapels or altars cut in the salt, and 
adorned with the image of a saint, or a crucifix, before 
which a lamp continually burns, are seen in the different 
passages. Tlic chapel of St. Anthony is more than thirty 
feet in height, the adjacent chambers are very large, 
many are filled with barrels of salt, provender for horses 
is kept in others, and some are converted into stables. 
There are seldom fewer than twenty or thirty horses in 
the mines; but the number depends on the quantity of salt 
that is exported in different seasons. If water passes into 
the floor or the roof, crystallizations are formed and heaped 
above eacli other in thousands ; when these places arc light- 
ed by many torches, the spectacle is brilliant, but not so 
dazzling as might be inferred from the descriptions of some 
ancient travellers.:!; 

The air is wibolesome, although a nitrous gas is formed, 
which rises to the roof of the vaults, and is sometimes in- 
flamed by the approach of lamps; it is called saletra by 
-<3thc miners, and emits in burning a pale red light. Seven 
hundred workmen are employed, but none of them pass 
their lives in the mines, as some credulous w^riters and 
Inavcllers affirm. Accidents are not of frequent oc- 
currence, large pillars of salt arc left at certain distances 

♦ A measure of fi?e feel. 1 Zollnci, Voyage, t. I. p. 281. 

t Carosi, t. 1. p. J7.j. 
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to support the roofs, hut notwithstanding these precau- Bodi: 
tions, part of the works fell in 1745. Fires were occasion- CXIT. 
ed by negligence in 1644 and 1696, a longtime elapsed 
before they were extinguished, and most of the scaffold- 
ings were destroyed. Salt is found in large and shape- different 
less masses in the two first stories, and the workmen may sau. 
rut blocks of three, four and five hundred cubic feet. 

Tliree different kinds of soil and salt arc observed. The 
first is a dark and grayish marl, humid to the touch, and 
mixed in some places with gypsum. Ziclona or green 
salt is dejiosited in the stratum, it contains a small portion 
of marl, a ciiriimstancc that accounts for its colour. 

Several varieties of the same salt may be enumerated, 
spisa is generally used in the country, lodowaty or glazed 
salt is combined with chalk, and jarka signifies saline 
sand. J'hc second kind of soil is an unctuous marl, that 
abounds in shells, and the third is c«)mposcd of impure 
salt, gypsum and jiyrite.s. It is in the or last mix- 

ture, tliat the rock salt and crystallizations appear ; they 
assume the form of cubes or rectangular prisms. These 
dejiosites rest on a layer of marl and lime, bcliAV w liicli is 
the orybakoiva or regular stratum of fossil salt, the purest 
and most compact of any. The beds are alternately suc- 
ceeded by argil, slate and gypsum ; their direction is. from 
west to cast, but they incline towards the south, and con- 
sequently towards the Carpathian mountains. The upper 
part of tlie saline strata resembles a sea from its undula- 
tions, while tlie base or lower part seems to form a perfect 
level.* 

Lemberg, Lwow^ or Leopol, as the Poles call it, was Town of , 
formerly the capital of Red Russia, and it is at present tiro 
metropolis of Gallicia. The place is large, the streets are 
spacious, well paved and cleanly kept; they form a re- 
markable contrast with those of the other towns in the 
country. The public buildings and many private houses 
add to the imposing appearance of the city, and are likely 


* Zollner, p. 292, 2%, &c. 
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BOOK to excite the wonder of travellers accustomed to the mean 
GXiv. towns in Poland. The jdicnoincnon may be perliaps attrU 
' buted to the proximity of Constantinoj)lc ; at all events* 

Greeks often found refuge at Leopol during tlie thirteenth 
century.* Tlierc were at one time seventy-two cliurches 
in the city and suburbs, but tlic number was reduced to 
twenty under the reign of Josei>li II., wliicli is still suffi- 
cient for a population of 50,000 individuals, among whom 
are 13,232 Jews, and as many Greeks and Armenians, 
that frequent synagogues or temi)les, and participate, like 
all the Gallicians, in the blessings of religious liberty. .The 
ram|)arfs arc now changed into streets or public walks, 
and Lemberg carries on an adxantageous and profitable 
trade with Russia, Turkey and tlie other neighbouring 
countries. 

Manner of “ You may SCO.” says an able traveller, « a metropoli- 
tan, a Greek and Latin bisliop, an Armenian pontiff and 
a great rabbi living together on friendly terms. The ut- 
most harmony prevails, and, if the discipline be relaxed, 
it is also improved, for many catholic priests abandoning 
celibacy for tlie lioly bonds of wedlock, arc not less re- 
spected on account of their wives and numerons offspring, 
although the same pri\ ilege is forbidden to their brethren 
in other countries. The manes of Josejih II. seem to pro- 
tect the land, and the. fruits of his reign arc public liberty 
and religious toleration.”! 

ofGaUicia! Gallicia may be divided into two portions, 

which in their relation to ethnography and history arc 
wholly distinct. The first of these divisions forms a pari 
Towns, of Little Poland, and is inhaliited by Pole.s. Rzezow and 
. Tamow, two towns on the plains near the Vistula are 
each of them |)eopled by four or five thousand individuals j 

* Btedirnir (W'lodomir), reRent of Galilza, was the fiiciul of the cmpcroi 
ManuBR Aniliooicus lived in exile at the vourt of hrnsihlubus (Jaroslawl 
another prince of the snrne countiy. Cinnam, lib. IV. r. II. lib. V. c XlV-~ 
XVI. Nicetas, tom, 1. p. GB, Gii. 
t Schultep, Lettres dans Its Anciennes Annales. 
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botli carry on a trade in linen and difTerent maniifactureB, Booic 
and the value of the articles sold or exported annually from exit. 

Tarnow amounts to 1,200,000 florins. Fodgorza^ a modern 

town protected by privileges and immunities, lies opposite 
to Cracow. The wealth of Jndrichow and Kenty is derived 
from their linen, they are situated at the base of the Babia- 
Gora. Biala is built in the same part of the province, and 
its cloth is sold tlirougliout Gallicia. The towns on the 
Carpatliians are JSTew-Sandee^ Goi lice, which is sometimes 
called Little Dantzic on account of its manufacturing in- 
dustry, and Krosno, a place of 5000 iniiabitants, and the 
mart of the Hungarian wines. A great quantity of iron is 
wrought in tlic mining villages on the valleys watered by 
tlie Upper Sann. 

That part of Gallicia or of tlie former Upper Poland is 
inhabited by two distinct people. The Mazurakes or the 
natives of the plains resemble the other Poles, but the 
Gorales or mountaineers are very dilferent.* 

They appear to be a particular people, distinguished from Gorales. 
the other Slavonians by tlicir ligiitcr make and more ex- 
pressive features ; but their small eyes and the saliant 
goma indicate their connexion with the Slavonic race. 

More lively and robust, more docile and cunning than the 
Slavonians on the plain, their ancient enmity against them 
may be repressed, but it is not (Uininished. The lowland- 
ers of past times let no opportunity escape of harassing the 
mountaineers, who, irritated or driven to despair, often in- 
vaded the plains and laid waste the lands of their oppres- 
sors. Their enemies rarely ventured to approach the moun- 
tain passes, those who were so bold, seldom or never re- 
turned. The incursions have been checked during thn 
Austrian administration, and by the punishment of many 
Gorales, the rest have been intimidated. Although prohi- 
bited from carrying the axe, they still appear with it on 
their mountains, but it is no longer employed for an unlaw- 
ful purpose, and every traveller may now visit the country, 


♦ Schultes. 
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cxiv. >vhich the Gorales handle with great dexterity, they can hit 
any object with it at the distance of forty yards; the sanie 
weapon is considered an ornament, the people never lay it 
aside during their games or the dance, 
viamier The mountainecfrs return from the plains about the be- 
ginning of winter, but they seldom gain enough to provide 
for their subsistence. It often happens that they are oblig- 
ed to leave their cottages, and to seek elsewhere for a live- 
lihood, after having passed the summer in tending their 
flocks on heaths and deserts. 

Those who migrate, and the number is not inconsidera- 
ble, arc more fortunate, they follow the trades of weavers, 
hucksters and pedlars, and arc scattered in every part of 
the Austrian empire. The hemp and lint raised on the 
mountains arc very coarse, and perhaps not worth the trou- 
ble of cultivating, but the indigence of the inhabitants com- 
pels tlicm to submit to any sort of labour. The household 
furniture made by the people is sold on the plains ; its 
cheapness is its only recommendation, but it is doubtful if 
people willing to purchase it, could be found in any other 
country than Poland. The wood of which the different ar- 
ticles are made, is every day becoming more rare. The 
soil is too sterile for the production of wheat; oats, barley 
and buck wlieat succeed, but the culture of the last grain is 
not well understood by the mountaineers, 
rood. The bread consumed in the countuy is made of oats, 
which the people grind in handinills, the coarse flour is 
mixed with part of the cliafT, and a cake without Icveri and 
without salt is baked under aslies. The form of W\Q]}latski 
or cakes is circular, generally about a foot in diameter, and 
half an inch in thickness. Their coarse bread, potatoes, 
cabbage, milk, butter and cheese make up all the food of 
Longevity, th© Goralcs. Constant health and great longevity are the 
r6f#ards of their frugal diet. M. Schultes saw several 
persons that had reached their hundredth year; and the 
same writer' observed one individual of a liiuidred and 
twelve, labouring his field with as much activity as a young 
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man of twenty. That extraordinary person married for book 
the tl(ird time at the age of a hundred and ten, a year after- cxiv. 
M’ards he had a son, and the chastity of his wife, it is added, ^ 

was above reproach. 

The dress of the Gorales is not costly, indeed every man Costume, 
is liis own tailor, weaver and shoemaker. Each individual 
dresses his own leather, and attaches the different pieces in 
the same shoe vvitli thongs, accoi'ding to an ancient inetliod, 
which has been long abolished in civilized countiici?. I’he 
summer dress consists of coarse, hempen .stockings and a 
shirt of the same kind, that is worn above a jacket, and 
bound round the waist witli a belt. White stockings made 
of coarse woollen cloth, and a brown pelisse of the same 
sub.stance form part of the winter costume. The men 
w'eave and full their cloth, which is supposed to be imper- 
vious to rain. Thus, the Gorales might he wholly inde- 
pendent of their neighbours, were they not obliged to pur- 
chase their hats in the adjoining burgh of Makow. 

The eastern part of Gallicia is inhabited by a people of Rousniak 
Russian origin. Przemysl and Jaroslav, two towns worthy iGaiHcia!^ 
of notice, were formerly the residence of grand dukes and 
princes*; both are situated on the Sann, and each of them 
possesses a population of six or seven thousand souls. 
Przemysl is defended by a strong castle on a rock, Jaros- 
lav is built on a hill, and its principal ornaments are the 
church of the Panna Maria or Holy Virgin, and tlic roman- 
tic site of the ancient college of the Jesuits. The northern 
districts are well cultivated, and the great majority of the 
inhabitants are husbandmen. however, forms an ex- 

ception, for its trade chielly consists in potashe.s. The pri- 
vileged town of Brodij on the north east frontier is peopled — 
by twenty thousand individuals, of whom more than a third 
are Jews. A great trade is carried on with Russia, the 
Israelites have endowed a college and a commercial semina- 
ry, but their own houses arc mean, dirty and ill furnished. 

Sarnhor Drohohit^f two towns in the south, may each of 
them conitiin 7000 souls, the people in the one are employed 
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Cxiv. fff (lie second is improved, it must he attrihuted to the sym^“ 
gogiie. The population of Halicz or tlie ancient Gallician 
capital is not equal to 4000, and consists chiefly of Jews 
belonging to the sect of the Karaites; their ancestors were 
settled in the country before the twelfth century, for the 
Byzantine writers mention among the allies of the emperor 
Manuel, the Chalisii that adhered to the Mosaic law.'*' 
Stanislawow is a place of much greater importance, indeed 
if we may judge from the plan that has been published, it is 
likely to become the princijtal fortress in the province. The 
flourishing town of Sniatyn is situated in the district be- 
tween the Pruth and the heights,! its population 

amounts to six or seven thousand, and it is much fre- 
quented on account of its fiiirs, at which oxen, horses, honey, 
wax, and other articles imported from Moldavia arc sold.:}: 
jR^uiti/ is partly peopled by a colony of Armenians, who gro 
employed in dressing Morocco leather. 

Rusfi'mi or The people in these central and eastern districts, al- 
Rousniaks. many of them now speak a dialect made up of the 

Russian and Polish, arc descended from the Rnssini or 
RousniakSf who were thus denominated by the l^)les to 
distinguish them from the RoszienU Moscowali or Great 
Russians. Those who inhabit Hungary have been already 
mentioned, and the following account of their countrymen 
in Gallicia is taken from the work of a modern traveller. 

was struck with the appearance of the inhabitants, and 
convinced that they were originally a different horde of the 
Slavonic race. The Rousniacs are less civilized and less 
corrupt than the Gallicians; the same people arc not so 
good husbandmen, but more frugal and laborious. The 
Gallician women never handle the distaif, while they tend 
their flocks, it is the common occupation of the Rousniaks. 

* Cinnamus, lib. IV. c. VIII. 

t Pokutia^ land of penitence^ of exile, according to Sarnicki. Chorog. Polon. 
But the «lymolx)gy is refuted by the fertility of the country. " , , ^ 

J Staravolski, p. 40. 
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The latter profess the Greek reli gloria their curates are 
permitted to marry, but being worse paid than the other 
ecclesiastics, and having besides to maintain a family, many 
arc obliged, like St. Paul, to labour with their own hands. 

Their preaching is not in vain, tlieir precepts are enforced 
by the example of an industrious and well-spent life. The Cburchei. 
churches are not widely different from those in the Ca- 
tholic villages; three bells of different dimensions are 
suspended from each of them, and the simple inhabitants 
thus indicate the three persona in the Trinity, it is probable 
too that they do not believe in their equality, for the large 
bell is said to be in honour of God the Father, God the 
Son is represented by the second, and the third is emble- 
matical of the Holy Ghost. Such is the explanation 1 ob- 
tained from the people themselves,’^ 

The inhabitants of Pokutia have mixed less with the Houcouiei. 
Poles than the other Rousniacks. The Houcoles or shep- 
herds on the Carpathian mountains retain many barbarous 
customs, which iiavc hitherto been imperfectly observed. 

Gallicia, like tlie whole of Poland, remained long in astatPofth< 
state of barbarism, the consequence of civil discord and 
Turkish or Cossack invasions. Devastated towns and 
villages in ruins, arc the monuments of former wars. The 
traveller is apt to imagine himself beyond the limits of 
Europe, he is nowhere sure of a bed, and is every where 
exposed to great privations'. The beer in the country is a 
sort of turbid vinegar, the wine is perhaps as sour, and a 
glass of it cannot be |iurchased for less than a florin. The 
stranger may quench his thirst at the limpid and cold 
springs on the mountains, but bread is not to be had in the 
high districts, ami the only articles that can be procured, 
are oaicn cakes mixed with chaff, and ardent spirits, the 
poison of the Pules. Many go out of their way to gain a 
town, but they are not certain of being admitted into an inn, 
and those may consider themselves fortunate, who are 
allowed to dyess their own victuals, or to purchase a few 
eggs .ipr times their value. 

Tht country has been improved under the Austrian German 
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cxiv. lonists, who now amount to 72*000 individuals. Civiliza- 
tion has thus been advanced, but there are still many obata* 
Peasantry, cles, wiiicli cannot be easily overcome. The peasants are 
ignorant and slothful, slavery seems to deprive tiiem of 
Nobles, intelligence and courage. Ail the land in the country 
is possessed by the nobility and a few free labourers. 
The wealthy lords are the proprietors of more extensive 
domains than many German principalities, but those to 
whom the care of their estates is committed, are for the 
most part men of broken fortunes, who have been forced to 
fly from Germany or Bohemia. The stew^ards rob their 
masters so ofTectually that they are enabled in the course 
of a few years to give up their oIBce, or to purchase the 
lands which they formerly managed. Some princes and 
nobles are not deceived by these strangers, but they let 
their land to farmers, who exhaust the soil by raising from 
it in two years, what ought not to have been produced in a 
period of ten. 

The poorer nobles cultivate their own farms, and are 
perhaps as industrious as any class of men in Gallicia, but 
they are ill educated ami ignorant of rural economy. 
Want of foresight or a desire of gain often tempts them 
to sacrifice the future to the present; forced harvests are 
reaped, and the ground remains long unproductive. The 
habits and patriarchal manners of the poor nobles 
may entitle them to respect, but otherwise, the only 
difference between the master and the peasant consists 
in the right of property which the one possesses over 
the person of the other. Such men are not likely to 
benefit tlieir country, the wretched state of Gallicia is ow- 
ing to the ignorance of the inhabitants, hands enough are 
not wanting to labour the fields. It unfortunately hap* 
pens that the clergy are as bigoted and superstitious as any 
in Europe ; to enlighten the curates is a hopeless task. The 
royal domains have been long ill cultivated ; a better system 
is now introduced, and it is to be hoped that it m.^y extend 
to other parts of the province. The Austrian ministers 
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taay in time learn wisdom from experience; though anxious book 
to promote the happiness of the people, they fear innova- cxiv* 
tion, every foreign improvement, in short, whatever is not ^ 

German. To perfect the work that is already begun, it 
might be necessary to improve and extend the system of 
education, to strengthen and develope the national institu- 
tions. 

Considerable progress has been made in the different Progress c 

* ^ industry* 

arts ; linen is manufactured on the mountains and the 
Silesian frontiers ; greater attention is now paid to the fine- 
ness of the cloth ; though formerly coarse, it was of a good 
quality. The different woollen goods form another im- 
portant branch, and the art of dying cotton is as well un- 
derstood at Nawsie as in the Levant. Glass is exported 
from Lubaezow and other places; fifty forges have been 
erected in the neighbourhood of Wielizka, the iron is w^cll 
wrought, and the same sort of industry is diffused in the 
high districts. The arts of dressing leather, whitening 
wax, distilling spirits, and making nitre and potaslies, arc 
sources of wealth in different towns. The exports are 
conveyed by the commercial road, the work of Joseph the 
Second, and one of immense value to the pro\ince. The 
Gallician nobles spend their money at home, few repair to 
the court at Vienna, or travel in foreign countries. 

The exports of Gallicia and Bukowine arc principally Expoits. 
consumed in Austria and Moravia; they amount to twenty 
millions of florins, and consist mostly of salt, grain, cattle, 
horses, raw and dressed hides, wool, wax, tallow^, tobacco 
and lint. The total population of the province is not less 
than 3,800,000, and it furnishes recruits to eleven regi- 
ments of infantry, four of ligiit cavalry, and a battalion of 
fusiliers. The maintenance of those troops is a great bur- 
den to the country, for the revenue seldom exceeds Uevem 
10,000,000 imperial florins, (L.1,042,000) and it is always 
inadequate to the expenditure. Gallicia might surpass most 
states in industry and wealth ; commerce is free, the taxes 
are fe»cdorate, and nature is lavish of her gifts. But the 
outlets for the redundant produce have been diminished 
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cxir. the progress of civilization is retarded by the degraded 
state of the peasants, and the influence of Jewish usurers 
in almost all the towns. 

Bukowme. Bukowine is united to Gallicia under the official name of 
the circle of Caeniowit^f but its provincial states are dis- 
CHmate, tinct, and its population is very different. It may be in- 
produce. name, which signifies the country of beech 

trees, that the climate is not the same. The picturesque 
sides of the Carpathians are covered with forests of beech, 
pine and fir trees; the vine grows on the low ground, and 
the valleys watered by the Moldava, tlie Sereth and the 
Pruth are fertile in fruit, pasturage and rorn. Numerous 
salt springs, the gold carried down the Bistritza, lead mixed 
witli silver, the copper of Poschoryta, and the iron of lako- 
Towns. beny are the mineral riches of the country. Sucxawa^ once 
the residence of the Moldavian despots, and a town of 
80,000 inhabitants in the 15th century, is not at present 
peopled by more than 5000. C%ernoxvit% and Sereth are 
Inhabi- equally insignificant. The population of Bukowine amounts 
to 200,000 individuals, and most of them arc MoldoveniSf 
a branch of the Wallachians, members of tlie Greek church, 
and subject to the authority of their boyars or lords. Ger- 
man, Armenian, Jewish and even Magyar colonists are 
settled in the province. The. Philliponi or Lippowany 
adhere to the ancient rites of the Russian chuich, but their 
ceremonies and tenets are imperfectly known. Harassed 
by the Tartars and the Russians, they were forced to leave 
the Crimea, and to implore the protection of Joseph the 
Second. The emperor granted them an asylum, and the 
people were soon distinguished by their probity, frugality 
and peaceful lives. 

Historical BukowinO was the ancient country of the Moldavians. 

dclttils* * 

A Polish army of 80,000 men having besieged Suezawa in 
1496, Was repulsed and wholly defeated by the troops of 
the hospodar Stephen tlic Great. Twenty ^ ^'nd no- 
bles were tgken prisoners, the conqueror bou? '' the 

plough, and compelled others to plant beech the 

field of battle. The beech is called the bi jody wox. jy 
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me Wallachians, who believe that the Saviour’s cross was boohl 
made of it, and the Turks, probably for the same reason, cxiv* 
use it in empaling their victims; hence the word Buko* 

Wine may also mean the land of bhmd. When the Aus- 
trians had invaded or retaken Gallicia, an able report was 
written by a superiour officer, conformably to the instruc- 
tions of Joseph the Second. It results from the document^ 

** that the |)ossession of Btikowine is necessary to protect 
the Austrian provinces, wliich front Poland and Muscovy, 
riie same country forms a line of military communication 
between Gallicia and Trarisyhania, the advanced bulwark 
of the empire, and gives Austria the cftmmund of the most 
advantageous positions, in the e\ent of a war with the 
Turk or the Muscovite.”* The above j'easoning is correct, 
and the Austrians determined to keep the province which 
they had already conquered. The Turks consented to the 
occupation, because they expected the assistance of the em^ 
peror in the war against the Russians. The liospodar 
Ghika protested solemnly against the dismemberment of 
Moldavia, but the next day he was secretly beheaded, an 
event that revealed the policy of the Porte. 

The princijml divisions of former Poland, according to 
their actual names, have now been described. The great 
dutchy of Posen shall be more fully mentioned in another 
part of the work; it is too much connected with Prussia, 

'even in a geographical point of view,) to be included in the 
present chapter. 

The Polish language is sprung from the Russian, the Polish lair 
Bohemian, the Wend and Slavonic dialects of Illyria 
but it resembles the Bohemian perhaps more than any 
3ther, and both are distinguished by harsh sounds and 
crow^ded consonants. The Polisii, however, is not incom- 
patible with harmony, but the difficulty of the pronuncia- 
tion cannot be easily overcome by strangers ; it is harmo- 
nious, when spoken by the natives, nay more, an imagina- 
tive '' compared the conversation of Polish ladies 


chlcetzer, Stant8*anzeigen, I. p. 38 — 59. 
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cxiv. sian is more adapted for music, but the Polish is rich in 
— - grammatical forms, figures and inversions, and well fitted 
for every sort of style. Long neglected or rather super- 
seded by the Latin, no attention was bestowed on it, but it 
has in later times become the language of poets, orators and 
fearless historians. The different dialects have not yet 
been distinguished with sufficient care. The Mazurake is 
said to abound in Lithuanian words, but it is probable that 
these words were used by the ancient Poles. The dialect 
of the Gorales is very harsh, it may perhaps be more closely 
connected with the Bohemian. Tlie Upper Silesian and 
the dialect spoken by the Cassubes in Pomerania are 
branches of the Polish. Little is known concerning the 
transition from the same language to the Russian, in the 
eastern districts of Gallicia. 

Origin of The mass of the Poli*5h nation is descended from the 
th« Poles, ancient Leches, the same people as the Lygians of Tacitus, 
and the Licicavians of the middle ages. But the war- 
like and adventurous colonies of the Goths, particularly 
the Western or Visi-G<>tljs, were settled at an early period 
on the banks of the Vistula; and formed perhaps in many 
places the dominant race. The clear complexion and the 
regular features of the Polish .nobles seem to strengthen 
the supposition, w hich is almost confirmed by the title of 
the nobles, a title that is unknown in every other Slavonic 
Szlachics. language. The szlachics were partly composed of foreign 
conquerors, and identified in the course of ages with the 
native aristocracy, the zemianin or possessors of land.* It 
may be concluded from the nature of the population that 
many revolutions must have taken place in the country, 
that many warriors, such as KrakuSf must have appeared 
among the Gothic hordes, before the shepherds and hus- 
bandmen chose Piastus for their king. The dates are not 

• Szlachcic is pronounced schlagh-ichitch ; it is nearly synonymous with the 
French word gentilhomme, which differs fioni gentleman, in a» much as it is 
only applied to nobles ; the same term corresponds with the shlatic And^hlatic 
of the German writers in the tenth century. Linde^i Polish Dictionary. 
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preserved, but the history ought not for that reason to be book 
considered fabulous, it is unfortunately too true, the ap- cxiv# 
]>endage of dates is disregarded by barbarous tribes. The 
monuments of national worship, monuments that serve to 
illustrate the character of nations, have been lost in the 
chaos of revolutions. Griesne, Cracow and Wilna are 
called sacred towns, but it is impossible to derive informa- 
tion from so vague a term, and no distinct attribute is at- 
tached to any of them. Peroun himself, the great Slavonic National 
god, held no distinguished rank in the Polish my thology. ***^‘”*‘**** 
Biel-Bog and Czernobog were adored by the Sorabes and 
Silesians, it cannot be affirmed that they were worshipped 
by the other Poles. less, says the historian Dlugoss, was 
the god of thunder; his name is certainly connected with 
others in the Celtic and Etruscan. Bziewanna, the god- 
dess of life and youth, Liada, the god of war, Lelo, Polelo 
and many other Polish divinities are distinguished by 
their Slavonic 'names. Ma, tlie god of death and the 
abyss, wdio was worshipped by the people at Niamts in Sile- 
sia, and probably at Niemts in Moldavia, was feared by the 
eastern Slavonians. More distinct traces are left of the 
worship of the Wends or Slavi on the Baltic ; their rich 
temples, numerous idols and less barbarous notions were ill 
adapted for the tribes in the interior of the continent. His- 
tory preserves with capricious care, not the names of the 
great divinities, but those of all the Zemopaci or earthly 
spirits from the god of cherries and nuts, to the god that 
kindles and extinguishes the fire. Many of their names 
were derived from the ancient Lithuanian or some Slavo- 
nic dialect anterior to the Polish. The liordc of gods that 
peopled the houses from the cellar to the dormitory, seem 
to have formed a part of a very early superstition in the 
north and cast of Europe. Was the Polish mythology 
composed of several others ? It might be rash to arrive at 
any conclusion, until the worship and its relation to other 
reeds be m(y*e fully examined ; the boldest system-makers 
lavc.heen wise enough to suspend their judgment on the 
ubject. 
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CXIV. 


iscussioii 
i the Sar< 
atians. 


One important trtith be established, a truth ol 
which several historical writers appear to have been igno- 
’ rant The Sarniatians were not the ancestors of the Poles. 
. The former were conquering tribes that invatled Scythia 
or southern Russia, a great portion of the Ukraine, Gal- 
licia and Moldavia, and governed these countries nearly 
three centuries. The natives were not expelled, but the 
victors, like the Turks, changed the names of the van- 
quished and tributary states. The first Sarmatians men- 
tioned in history were sprung, according to Herodotus, 
^from young Scytliians and Amazons or warlike women.”* 
Whether that origin be fabulous or not, the father of history 
considered the Sarmatians, Scvthiaii colonists, who inha- 
bited the country on the east of the Tanais, perhaps be- 
tween the lower Wolga and Caiirasus, who spoke a Scy- 
thian dialect, corrupted by tbe language of tbeir mothers, 
and retained several remarkable customs, among otbers, 
that of being accompanied in battle by women armed 
with two-edged axes. Hippocrates, a co-temporary of 
Herodotus, supposed tbe Sarmatians, a Scytbiaii people 
that differed from tbe other Scythians, for their women 
used the bow and the javelin ; but in other respects, 
]\\s account of tlm Scythians is applicable to the Sar- 
mittlkins. “ The people arc swarthy, short and fat, of 
a relja^ed and phlegmatic temperament; the women are 
notjlruitful, but their slaves being lean give birth to 
maflty cliildren.”f The Greeks were struck w ith their small 
ind lively eyOs, and compared them to those of lizards; 
lence the incorrect etymology of their name, which was 
corrupted into Sauromales. The Roman autliori|liad bet- 
er opportunities of observing the nation, and th^y rejected 
he. Greek derivation4 The names of several Sarmatian 
the Thisomatee^ Jaxomatse and others, are dis- 
ingui{l|<(9ld by the same final syllables. It is almost certain 

♦ Herod. IVi.c. CX— CXVII. 

t HippocnW99, (te Aeribus, &c. 

f Dionysius Periegetes calls them the Sarmaicc, 
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that these syllables had a common signiliciatignf^^l^tajdi:»4!|i|< 
pp^ing of M dai, Mcdcs or men, is so obvious, 
curs so frequeiitly in the ancient languages of Miedia 
Persia, that it can hardly fail of being admitted. Tfee to 
pothesis accords well with the opinion of the anciently 
considered the Scythians and Samwatians; a Median people 
It has beoR -^ecn in a former part of tliis work, 
Scythian words, which have been preserved, bdoii|^;jP$ir 
haps to the Zend or to a dialect connected wift, it. 
people subject to the empire of the Scythians, or 
to their devastations, some o| whom purchased 
by paying tribute, were the Slavonians and the Fin^^ I 
is comparatively of little consequence that they weticr thpi 
iiiikiiown in history by their present names. 

A great revolution took place ; Mithridates, th 
Asiatic Hannibal, formed the ambitious proj^t of: -pe 
nctrating ^iiito * Italy by the north-|^^ a project whidl 
was accomplished at a later period^fr^lic Cimbrian Olii 
(xothic nations.* Tfic general excited flic Sarmatiaas t 
cross the Tanais, and to overturn the Scythian empire 
Tlicir migrations commenced about the year 81 before th 
vulgar era, and were continued upwards of a century* Tb 
Sarmatians overran, laid waste and partly conquered all tb 
countries bounded by a line drawn from the Tanais to tb 
Transylvanian mountains, and by another line extendii]| 
also from the Tanais, and terminating near the embouchor 
of the Vistula. Pliny alludes to tlicsc invasions, be say 
that ^^the Scythians have disappeared, their country 1 
now inhabited by Germans and Sarmatians.’’ It is difficul 
to imagine how compilers of history and geography couh 
believe that the Sarmatians, a swarthy race, an unfruitfu 
people,” occupied the immoiiso space which Sarmath 
covers on the ancient maps. As well may the names o 
Russia, Turkey and former Poland be considered th< 
boundaries of distinct people, while they mark only.^thi 

Bayer) Convorsioncs Rcrum Scythicaiuin, Memoirs of the Acailein;^ 
PetersburR. Oiodoius oif ulur-, lih. 11. > . XLIll. p. nG. Edit. Wesscl. 
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limits of empires. Is the Greek a Turk^ the Magiar m 
" AustriSn* the Finn a Russian, or the Basque a Fre>^h 
” man, were the Italians, Goths under Theodoric ? The ati 
swer to these questions is not doubtful. In like manner 
^ t!(e' Slavonic people between tlic Oder and the Vistula, oi 
the Lygii in the plains, the Mugilones on the hills, thi 
^avarhales in the marshy lands, the CarpU Biessi anc 
other tribes on the Carpathians, the Venedes or Wends 
in Prussia and Lithuania, the Fenni in Polcsia and Black 
Russia^ the other Finnic hordes in central Russia^iii'ctalned 
their national existence, their language and customs, al- 
though they became for a time the subjects of the Sarma- 
tians. 

Bad the Sarmatian empire a centre or principle of unity, 
or was it composed of independent khanats, feebly con- 
-seieted with each other? What provinces became tho coun- 
iry of the Sarmatian colonists ? When were their hordes 
confounded with the populous and continually increasing 
Slavonians, the fair people, the race indigenous to Europe ? 
Wiat share had the Goths in the later revolution ? What 
the fate of the Sarmatians that migrated after the de- 
struction of their empire, and were protected by tlie Rod- 
mans? Additional information may be derived from the 
consideration of these questions ; but it ought first to be 
shown that the Sarmatians were a conquering tribe, dis- 
tinct from the inhabitants of the countries over which 
they ruled. 

'® It is thus that they arc represented in history at the time 
I- of the Pannonian invasion, about the year ST'S. **The 
Sarmatians conquered by the Roman general Theodosius, 
•were forced to implore the elemepey of the emperor Yalen- 
tinlan. The deputies were presented before him, the prince 
h^ard them, and asked indignantly why better looking men 
kad not been sent. The ambassadors answered that they 
were selected from the chosen men of nation. 
unfortunate Rome, exclaimed Yalcntinian, abor- 
tions dare invade it V* At the same time, . . uck his 
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giroaned loudly, and fell lifeless from a paroxysm of 

were the short, unwieldy and swarthy Sarmatians 
of old Hippocrates. The 9!avonia|^, as described:, by Pro- 
copius^ wei*e tall, well made and rp^st. They are so still. 
Mistaken vanity rethitis the banal phrase, and the Poles 
stylo themselves the descendants of the Ulustrious Barma^ 
turns* 


Statistical Table of Gallicia. 

Census of 1818 3,760,319 

Increase in six years at a half to the hundred 112,806 

Population in 1825 « • • . 3,873,125' 


Different Classes of the Inhabitants in 1817. 

Families ,•••*... 889,334 

_ Males 1,796,385 

Females 1,920,307 

Clergy 4,234 

Nobles 31,006 

Functionaries ..... 4,420 

Commercial class *. • • • , ► 11,513 

Male peasants . c 353,419 (too low) 


JVhHons in 1817. 

Poles (In the western districts) • . 1,659,800 

Eusniaks (in the eastern) . . . 1,689,650 

• Strilter, Memoriw, II. p. 29.— « Hii eyes, his voiee, hit coIfMr, hie gee. 

tiflW<i^-sayi Gibbon, “ expressed lire violence of his ungovernable fury ; and, 

while his whole frame was agitated with convulsive passion, a large bloodvessel 
buril, and Valentiniaa fell speechless into the arms of his attendants*** 
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